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nee upon a time MM there was a 

chairman%^He^(or shej^)was respons¬ 
ible for obtaining trophies awards (JJ|1 
and badges ff for club events, salesmen’s 
contests\^|§\ and tournaments The 
chairman wrote for the Emblem and 
Badge catalog which saved & him 50 % 


£g\ for the Emblem and 
1 which saved him 50 % 


.off list price. Everyone* 


was so 


pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy Wz from 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 
68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 



HILL AND DALE 

BY GAME-TIME, INC. 

Combines climber, slide, with safo opposing stairs. 
Features all welded steel construction, stainless steel 
slide, fiberglass dome and colorful weatherproof finish. 
Just one of a complete line of playground equipment. 


• Game-Time supplies a complete line of packaged 
playground units to suit your needs. 

• Specifications, installation instructions and blue 
prints available and supplied with each unit. 

Write for new color brochure with prices 

GAME-TIME, INC. 

V&lM 6 f 6 Jonesvi lie Road • Litchfield, Michigan 

0/vision of Simpson Mfg. Compony 
Manufacturers of Imogineerod Playground Equipment 



another exciting tennis first from BALL-BOY 


For Group and Individual Tennis Teaching and Practice ,.. Indoors or Outdoors! 



Available in 10' long or 20' long units . . . 

light, portable, free standing . . . 

• Adjustable tilt and adjustable net tension 
provide "set-up" balls for consecutive 
stroking — simulating every tennis return. 

• Provides "get ready" time for next stroke 
[not like a backboard) ... no reduction 
in ball speed. 


Allows player to hit hard as close as 8' to 
as far as 40' away from net. 

May be played on both sides at once . . . 
by as many as 10 people. 

May be used to develop skills in small 
rooms as well as on courts (no wild flying 
balls) . . . skilled players can polish strokes 
year round. 

Vigorous practice at close range — great 
fun for novice or skilled player. 


• Use for Soccer, Volley Ball, Lacrosse, too! 

BALL-BOY CO.. INC. 26 Milburn . . . Bronxville, N. Y. . . . DE 7-0047 
WRITE — WIRE — PHONE FOR DETAILS 
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ARE YOU TEACHING SCUBA DIVING? 


Let Vo it help you do it the right way 

Today’s biggest, fastest-growing sport among active teen-agers is SCUBA and skin diving. Across the 
country, schools are adding it to physical education curricula, and forming after-hours SCUBA clubs. 
Many teachers are accepting the responsibility for teaching SCUBA the right way. This sport is fun 
and healthful, but proper safety precautions must be taken. 

The sound way to treat SCUBA diving is to provide a proven program as well as time-tested standard 
equipment for instruction use. 

Voit — pioneer designer and leading manufacturer of underwater equipment —is vitally interested 
in helping in this work... and now provides a SCUBA Consultant Service, to help you set up a 
course of action to fit your needs. If you are interested in this — mail the coupon for full information. 
No obligation ... service is free. 


A JUl F r 


Subsidiary of 
American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 



W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 

Los Angeies 11 • Chicago 11 
New York II 


SCUBA DIRECTOR, Voit Rubber Corp. Dept. R 

2945 E. 12th St,, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 

Please send free information to help us teach SCUBA diving. 

NAME:_ _ 

TITLE OR SCHOOL: 

STREET: 

CITY: ZONE: STATE: 


Jam \m. Id<>2 
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THE MAGAZINE 
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RECREATION MOVEMENT 
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My Philosophy of Recreation . 

Creative living” is the keynote for recreation today 

New Frontiers for Mission 66 

Original ten-year plan of Park Service needs expansion 

Charles E. Reed Retires. . . 

After forty-five years with the National Recreation Association 


PRICE 60c 
Julian II . Smith 7 

Conrad L. Wirtli 11 

. 13 


Recreation for Today's Military Man Major General II. C. Donnelly 14 

New atom-age serviceman requires sophistication in his recreation diet 


Art Is More than Child’s Play . 

Exuberance of children's art has its own logic 


16 


The Role of Labor in Organized Community Recreation . 17 

Statement of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 

The Unaeceptahles ........ . Ernest Goranson 18 
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Invitation to 1962 meeting in Philadelphia 
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Outdoor recreation’s unique opportunity 

Mutual Benefit Plan. Albert L. Phillips 31 

Industry and community work together in recreation 

Reclaimed for Recreation. Fred Coombs 32 

A university creates multiple-use recreation site 
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/ he individual s responsibility for natural areas 


39 


II . C. Yeomans 40 
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RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation Cop ;r i-iu, 1901. by ih? National 

Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth Aviation. J.a-or,, orated 
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Guide. Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
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Assistant Editor , Elvira Delany 
Associate Editors 
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Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 
Advertising Manager 
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On The Cover 

lountain climbing is one of the many 
I ealthf ul sports promoted by recreation 
departments which contribute to the 
physical fitness of American youth. See 
I he articles “A Documentary on Fitness 
Activities in Recreation” on Pages 26- 
29 and “New Frontiers for Mission 66” 
on Page 11. Photo courtesy U. S. Na¬ 
tional Park Service. 

Next Month 

Two items are BIG NEWS for Febru¬ 
ary. First is the initial publishing in 
that issue of the supplement “Drama Is 
Recreation” as a bonus to Recreation 
subscribers. (This pamphlet, second in 
the series on The Performing Arts in 
Recreation, will afterwards he available 
separately.) See hack cover of this issue 
for details. The second news item is the 
initial appearance of a new column 
“Tour Arts and Crafts Corner,” edited 
by Shirley Silbert and sponsored by the 
National Recreation Association Advi¬ 
sory Committee on Arts and Crafts, of 
which she is chairman. The February 
issue also will emphasize recreation in 
other lands, in observation of Brother¬ 
hood Week. February 18 through 25, 
with such articles as “Round the World 
w ith Recreation,” “The Abode of Three 
Loves,” "Recreation and the Sister City 
Program.” Children’s games from 
South America will be compared with 
our own in “The Traveling Vegetable 
and Other Games.” 

Photo Credits 

Page 14, Official U.S.A.F. Photo; 15, 
1I.S. Army Photo; 16. Division of Rec¬ 
reation, Cleveland, Ohio; 18, Youth 
Study Commission, Clifton, New Jer¬ 
sey; 35, (Marina City) Bill Engdahl. 
Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago; (planetar¬ 
ium) Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaurn. 
Inc., St. Louis (also Page 36); 37, Ket- 
chum, MacLeod &. Grove, Inc., Pitts¬ 
burgh; 40, Oregon State Highway 
Travel Division. 
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Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 

All Gold Medal Equipment can 

pcy for itself out of Profits! 

Write toda y for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE¬ 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 





8c profit per 10c 
sale. Equipment one/ 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
of your patrons will 
buy a bag. 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sole. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with oil Children un¬ 
der 16. 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment and sup¬ 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every¬ 
body loves Sno-Kones 
— the most refreshing 
drink you can eat. 


Refreshment Supply Division 


The most trusted name in Refreshments Todoy! ’ State- 


Send more information on 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


THIS iS LEGAL-IS VOURS! 

k A 


Where do you stand for legal serve? Are 
your players using a legal bat? Learn mare 
about the greotest carry-over sport of them 
all. 

Send far “Table Tennis for You”—10$ 

UNITED STATES TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 

1031 Jackson Street 
St. Charles, Missouri 


klAISfT One Source 

NUW! for All Needs! 

ART ACTIVITIES 
HANDCRAFT PROJECTS 

Top Quality—Fast Service—Big Discounts 

Dependable nationwide leathercraft supplier 1 
since 1935 now offers a full line of all art sup¬ 
plies (temperas, chalk, clays, etc.) . . . hand¬ 
craft materials (wood, mosaics, candles, che¬ 
nille. metal, etc.) . . , leather supplies. Com¬ 
plete projeet kits or bulk. Many new ideas, 
all the old “stand-by's.” Same day service. 
Low prices, high discounts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Catalog FREE on Request! 

J. C. LA7SOK CO., SNC. 

Dept. ISOS 623 S. Tripp Chicago 24, III. 
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A service affiliation with the Nationai Recreation Association is 
open to all nonprofit private and public organizations whose function 
is wholly or primarily provision of recreation services, and which 
include recreation as an important part of their total program, and 
whose cooperation in the Association’s work would, in the opinion of 
thr Association's Board of Directors, further the ends of the national 
recreation movement. 


SERVICE ASSOCIATES_ 

Service association with the National Recreation Association is open 
to rill individuals who are actively engaged on a full-time or part- 
time employed basis, or as volunteers, in a nonprofit private or pub¬ 
lic recreation organization, and whose cooperation in the work of 
the Association would, in the opinion of the Association’s Board of 
Directors, further the national recreation movement Student Asso¬ 
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The continuation of the work of the National Recreation Association 
from year to year is made possible by the splendid cooperation and 
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and unitcri funds, foundations, corporations, and individual con¬ 
tributors throughout the country, to help provide healthy, happy 
creative living for Americans of all ages. 


The National Recreation Association is a nationwide, nonprofit, 
nonpoliticai and nonsectarian civic organization, established in l'luG 
and supported by voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the 
service of all recreation executives, leaders and agencies, public and 
private, to the end that every child in America shall have a place to 
piny in safety and that every person in America, young and old. 
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shall have an opportunity for the best and most satisfying use of his 
expanding leisure time. 

F or Jutlher information regarding the Association and its specialized 
services, 2 /lease writs to the Executive Director, National Recreatiot, A eso- 
ciation, 3 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York . 
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The Whole Picture 


Mr. White’s “Critique on Recrea¬ 
tion” [November] is an article that re¬ 
quires issue with his basic concepts 
more so than his “challenging state¬ 
ment.” The fact that Life and Fortune 
magazines record billions spent on pur¬ 
suits other than community recreation 
does not make the efforts of organized 
recreation “relatively limited.” More¬ 
over, it does not present the gloomy pic¬ 
ture outlined by the author. I wonder, 
does Professor White have any concept 
of how much is spent annually for rec¬ 
reation by federal agencies, states, coun¬ 
ties, municipalities, church groups, fra¬ 
ternal organizations, scouts, Y’s, civic 
groups—semi-public, private, semi-pri¬ 
vate—and schools? 

Concerning bis thoughts on commer¬ 
cial recreation versus community rec¬ 
reation, both have in a way been re¬ 
sponsible for each other’s growth. Ice 
rinks, marinas, and golf courses are but 
a few examples. I am conv inced he had 
tongue in cheek when he suggested that 
municipalities undertake private enter¬ 
prise to support their programs. If it 
were legal, which it is not in most states, 
I would suggest “blue chip stocks,” not 
bowling alleys, as an investment. 

A good community program (should 
include all private recreation agencies 
as well as public) will more than pay 
for itself, not in dollars and cents as is 
required by commercial intrests, but in 
the intangibles and personal services 
that Americans demand and require. 

Lest anyone conclude that efforts ex¬ 
pended in community recreation are so 
minor in public interest that they can be 
disregarded, let them question their 
mayor, community chest chairman, city 
manager or councilman on what re¬ 
quests he has had lately for new recre¬ 
ation services or facilities. 

Mr. White is to be congratulated on 
a provocative article; however, his con¬ 
clusions are not as obvious as he may 
believe . . . merely false assumptions. 
William L. Foley, Superintendent. 
Scarsdale, New York, Recreation De¬ 
partment, 


Let's practice what Mr. ( Critique on 
Recreation) White preaches! This is 
the best suggestion that 1 have read in 
some time. Hats off to Mr. White! 
Piiili.ii 1 K. Hardwick, Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent of Recreation. Bloom- 
infiton . Indiana. 

Gokarts: Pro anil Con 


As the principal of an elementary 
school, a former teacher and recreation 
director, 1 strongly support the idea 
that racing in a motor-driven vehicle is 
undesirable for youth under legal age. 
Not only is it hazardous and too com¬ 
petitive but it keeps the participants 
from taking part in more active sports. 
Surely our President in his physical fit¬ 
ness program has pointed the way to 
the development of strong Americans. 
Do we not owe it to our youth to help 
them choose the recreation which will 
build strong bodies? Are w r e not obli¬ 
gated to help them select activities 
which are not so dangerous? 

Ruth Higgins, Principal, Nannie Lee 

Frayser School, Louisville, Kentucky. 

it « tt # 

Once again one of our national or¬ 
ganizations is speaking on behalf of all 
the people .... The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has issued the 
statement registering disapprov al of go- 
kart racing. The reasoning is that it is 
too competitive for the emotional ma¬ 
turity of children and physically haz¬ 
ardous. I wonder if these well-meaning 
leaders have policed their national or¬ 
ganizations, of which 1 have been an 
active member for twelve years, or are 
they assuming this is the general feel¬ 
ing? Too often our elected leaders in 
city, state, and national positions as¬ 
sume thev can make policy statements 
which, in truth, only reflect their own 
prejudiced thinking. 

1 am not writing this letter simply in 
defense of gokart racing as this is only 
a single incident of trying to overpro¬ 
tect our young ones. This non-competi¬ 
tive play system has been adopted by 


Save 

Time 

and 

Money! 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality bolls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 

Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
assured—return mochine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vi x 8V2 x 1 5 
inches high. Easy to instoll. Holds 1 20 balls— 
dispenses each for 10$. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality bolls. Use profit to mointain and re- 
ploce paddles, nets, etc, No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘’Stop Wasting Their Time.*' 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCOKPOlUTfO M IS# tafl 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


• Low Cost'Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Both Men am) Women 


Fencing 

For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello produces championship 
equipment and specially designed 
equipment for class use. All 
modestly priced. 

JUDO and KARATE TOO! 

Kadokan approved uniforms spe¬ 
cially designed for the taller 
American figure. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

FENCING/IUDO & KARATE EQUIPMENT 

30 E. 10th St.. N. Y.-3, N. Y. since 1914 


JANUARY, 1%2 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 550. Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
Is 4 ft. 2 in. long; holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
■casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 


Write /or Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rl. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, III. 


THEATRE 

FOR CHILDREN 

PLAYS DANCE 

Booking ’61-’62 TOURS Now 

Contact 

FRANCE5 SCHRAM 

BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 

1475 Broodway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Otlawiire, Ohio 

Enjoyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built for rugged use 

• Skill games and table games 

• Equipment games and putties 

• Manufactured and sold by 
Warren and Mary Lea Bailey 

Writ# f?r Freo C*t*leg 


many localities. Life is realh not as 
simple as we are trying to impress on 
our children. Who knows at what hour 
the world might be turned into chaos, 
leaving our young ones to make their 
own way, scrambling for food, shelter, 
even their own existence? It is time we 
start impressing on our children and 
adults that life in its entirety is competi¬ 
tive. 

We fight disease, we compete in 
school for grades, for positions on ball 
teams, school plays, etcetera. On gradu¬ 
ation from school, we compete for work 
and positions in life. It is time we in 
America got oil our big fat overstuffed 
chairs and started educating ourselves 
and our children in the facts of life. \\ e 
hear the clamor to stop high school 
football, baseball, etcetera because of 
deaths. 1 have yet to hear any of our 
people in top positions say to stop driv¬ 
ing cars, where the deaths are appalling, 
or to stop riding bicycles, boats, skis, 
etcetera, where there are also many 
deaths. 1 say let's teach the children 
how to protect themselves; teach them 
what competition is, provide proper su¬ 
pervision; and once again give this 
country something to fight for and a 
will to fight. 

RL B. IJeLam), Chaperon, NAS Ala¬ 
meda Teen Club; Instructor, San Le¬ 
andro Teen Age Square Dunce Club; 
and Programs Director, NAS, yila- 
meda, California. 

1 have worked with children as a 
teacher and a principal for over thirty 
years and during part of that time I 
have worked actively with the National 
Safety Council in its efforts to educate 
children and parents to live safely and 
wisely in a world which presents many 
natural hazards as well as too many 
man-made hazards created by those who 
exploit chddren for profit or for projec¬ 
tion of ‘‘unmet’’ needs of adults. The 
gokart is an example of this kind of 
overzealous and unsafe offering to 
young children. I personally hope that 
the elforts of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will he effective 
in pointing up the dangers inherent in 
this activity. 

James W. Mann, Associate Professor 
of Education, Roosevelt University, 
Chicago. 

1 certainly support the stand on go- 
kart racing which has been taken by 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. "Hotrodding’' is encouraged 
by such things. 

NoRBi4.fi V. Korn, Principal, Central 
School, Middletown, Ohio. 

. . . The National Safety Council has 
issued a policy statement that gokarts 


should not he driven b> youngsters un¬ 
der legal driving age. This statement 
was carefully considered and was made 
only after an extensive survey of the 
disastrous results of little children 
piloting gokarts. It seems to me that 
the “push” or pedal type sidewalk 
vehicle is the kind that should be used 
by children below the drive licensing 
age. Even though motor-driven gokarts 
are used on off-the-street areas, they 
are too hazardous for youngsters. Let's 
keep playthings for children childlike. 
The kind they build themselves and 
those that permit them plenty of exer¬ 
cise are the best. They will he driving 
motor-driven vehicles soon enough! 

Leslie R. Silvernale, Professor, 

Continuing Education Service, Mich¬ 
igan State University, East Lansing. 

• Still more on this subject next month. 
The letters continue to flow in. Does 
your recreotion department sponsor 
gokarting? Riverhead, New York, 
does and we will publish the views of 
its recreation director, Kenneth G. 
Rowland.—Ed. 

Upgrade the Profession 

Sirs: 

Mr. Hill’s letter to the editor [on rec¬ 
reation personnel] in the November 
1961 issue expresses the opiidon of 
practically every large municipal rec¬ 
reation department which employs pro¬ 
fessionally trained face-to-face leaders. 
His two proposals, no doubt, have, al¬ 
ready been made by many recreation 
associates. I believe it is most impor¬ 
tant that we assemhle the factual data 
of the many cities throughout the nation 
so that we may improve the recreation 
picture just as the nation has improved 
the professional teaching horizon. 

We, in Los Angeles, have made main- 
studies together with other recreation 
surveys and believe this will lead to an 
improvement in the economic oppor¬ 
tunities and social status of professional 
recreation leaders. It is important that 
recreation administrators he informed 
that standards must include not only 
performance and educational experi¬ 
ence hut there must he economic status 
for professional recreation leaders. I 
therefore suggest that those who are in 
terested in this broad survey take the 
initiative and do something to upgrade 
our profession. 

I should like to hear from as many 
interested persons as wish to write re¬ 
garding conditions affecting qualified 
recreation leaders. Address replies to 
Herman J. Cohen, Palms Playground, 
2950 Overland Avenue, Los Angeles 6 L 
California. 

Herman J. Cohen, President. Recre¬ 
ation Directors Association, City of 

Los Angeles. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


MY 

PHILOSOPHY 
OF RECREATION 

Julian W. Smith 

r | ''he changing scene of living makes 
it necessary to translate time-used 
concepts into ideas and words that fit 
into the context of our current society. 
While certain basic principles relating 
to human behavior remain constant, 
many of the patterns of living become 
obsolete and are replaced by others 
which reflect the social, economic, and political setting of 
a given period. 

Recreation, increasingly important in our times, needs to 
have a philosophical basis which has meaning and applica¬ 
tion for this century. What has been called recreation and 
leisure time are examples of currently used terms which have 
their roots in the past and now need to be re-thought and 
clarified. The Greeks, several centuries prior to the birth 
of Christ, had a concept of recreation which is more appli¬ 
cable to our day than that which prevailed in the interven¬ 
ing centuries. To describe a philosophy of recreation, one 
is faced with the alternatives of finding different words 
which have more meaning today or in placing a modern 
interpretation on terms and concepts which were used in an 
earlier period. What often results is a combination of both, 
which makes it even more difficult to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of recreation. A brief look at some of the changes in 
society will help understand the philosophy of recreation as 
set forth here. 

The reversal of the amount of lime in the last hundred 
years devoted to earning a living as compared to that which 
millions of Americans call their free or released time now is 
an important factor in the changing concept of recreation. 
The difference in the nature of labor occurring during the 
hundred-year period, the drift to cities and automation, and 
the higher standard of living for large numbers of our pop¬ 
ulation all have a part in modern thought concerning the 
nature and role qf recreation. Leisure has been aptl) de¬ 
scribed as the time spared from the necessities of life, such 
as earning a living, eating and sleeping. Recreation, as we 
are beginning to envision it, encompasses the purposeful use 
of the hours, days, and w r eeks at the individual's disposal 
which his forebears may have regarded as ‘‘idle time” or 
would, with reservations, have labeled “worthy use of lei- 

Dk. Smith is director of Outdoor Education Project, AAH- 
PER (see Recreation. October 1961); and associate pro¬ 
fessor, College of Education, Michigan State University. 
East Lansing. 


“The potential for the good life 
lies within the human heart and mind' 


sure.” The puritanical concept of leisure time as idleness 
and “tainted with sin” still appears at times, particularly in 
legislative halls when law's and funds for recreation are being 
considered. Recreation must now he regarded as one of the 
necessities of life which has an important hearing on man’s 
\alues. 

It has always been the dream of man to have the tune and 
means to pursue activities of his own choosing in which he 
might find satisfactions, adventure, relaxation, and chal¬ 
lenge for himself and his family. American democracy, W’itb 
the advantages of abundant resources, a system of free edu¬ 
cation, and highly developed industrialization has brought 
tlie golden age in this regard within reach, hut—alas—many 
people lack the skills and appreciations to enter into the 
richer life which could be theirs. This may well be the great 
modern paradox because a society which has freed so many 
from long hours of toil has done little to prepare them for 
an abundant life. 

A phrase that most nearly embodies this broad concept 
of recreation is “creati\e living.” Dr. Jay B. Nash conceives 
of it as an outlet to creativity. Recreation thus defined de¬ 
scribes the potential for man’s endeavors during the newly 
acquired time at his disposal. While some may find oppor¬ 
tunities for self-expression and creativity in their work, for 
most people “the creation and re-creation” of man’s values 
will take place during the time freed from life’s demanding 
tasks. 

HPiie scope of activities that could be labeled “recrea- 
tion” are as broad as life itself. What is, or has been, 
considered w'ork for some is recreation for others. The 
range of pursuits may vary from quiet meditation and read 
ing to mountain climbing and vigorous sports. Relatively 
few of life’s most satisfying activities require “being led” 
or regimented. To the contrary, the desire, motivation, and 
performance coming from within the individual will be ex¬ 
pressed through the hand, mind, and heart. Unfortunately, 
recreation has come to mean only “organized” activities to 
many people, which may account for part of the lag in good 
leadership and adequate facilities. 

Recreation has an added challenge and responsibility in 
this day of sedentary living: fitness. It is obvious that the 
American adult will be more likely to keep fit by participat¬ 
ing in self-directed activities of his choosing, provided that 

Continued on Page 31 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 




P ushbutton living has left America “under-exercised as a nation” and 
deprived of the “minimum of physical activity essential for healthy 
living,” President Kennedy declared at the annual awards dinner of the 
National Football Foundation and Hall of Fame. The President received 
a gold medal for his “dedication to competitive athletics and to Ameri¬ 
can intercollegiate football.” President Kennedy pointed out that “too 
many of our children get their exercise from climbing up the seats in 
stadiums or from walking across the room to turn on our television sets 
... we look instead of play; we ride instead of walk.... And the remedy, 
in my judgment, lies in one direction—that is in developing programs 
for broad participation in exercise by all of young men and women, all 
of our hoys and girls.” He called upon the nation’s community recrea¬ 
tion centers “to provide more opportunities for those who are no longer 
attending school ... to help establish more programs for participation 
hv American hoys and girls, by Americans young and old.” 

See Pages 26-29 for a documentary view of the wide range 
of activities offered by recreation departments. 


► Museum curators are now speaking 
boldly of a renaissance of a popular ap¬ 
preciation of the arts. Rising attendance 
figures and new ways to tempt lookers 
to become members have swelled mu¬ 
seum rolls. Museum publishing activi¬ 
ties have also prospered. Curators hap¬ 
pily report that the public no longer 
thinks of museums as repositories of 
dead mummies hut a lively spot with 
dynamic programs. 

• Announcing an Arts and Crafts 
Corner: Beginning in February Rec¬ 
reation Magazine will carry a special 
feature on arts and crafts prepared by 
members of the Arts and Crafts Sub¬ 
committee of the National Advisory 
Council on Recreation Programs and 
Activities of the National Recreation 
Association. Watch for it in the Febru¬ 
ary issue. 

► The Delaware River pact providing 
for reservoir and flood control and for 
recreational development of the river 
at the cost of $591,000,000 was signed 
on December 13 by representatives of 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware and Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall for 


the federal government. The first phase 
of the program will become operational 
by 1968 and the total program is to be 
completed by 2010. 

► Lulu M. Lvdell. secretary of the Los 
Angeles office of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, retires as of January 
1, 1962, after being with the Associa¬ 
tion since 1926. Miss Lydell has coun¬ 
selled and assisted hundreds of poten¬ 
tial and active recreation leaders in the 
finding of recreation positions. Her 
pleasant smile, cheerful outlook and 
helpful attitude on life are her trade¬ 
mark for all who know her. Through 
the years she has answered hundreds of 
inquiries by mail for information on 
recreation and park matters, aided by 
her thorough knowledge and experience 
on the variety of problems in the West 
and Southwest. 

• A 37, 000-ACRE diversified outdoor 
recreation area around V! hiskeytown 
Reservoir, including six thousand-foot 
Mt. Bally, ten miles west of Redding, 
Shasta County, California, has been 
proposed by the National Park Service. 
The 3,500-acre reservoir will be formed 
by the completion of Whiskeytown Dam 
now under construction. 


► Tiie increasing boredom of city life, 
the dearth of escape hatches, and virtual 
bankruptcy of thinking on how to make 
the city more interesting have sped the 
trend away from the central urban core, 
according to Charles Abrams, a profes¬ 
sor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a specialist in housing 
problems. He addressed the annual con 
ferencc of the American Institute of 
Planners. He declared that the goals of 
urban America must relate to human in¬ 
terests and needs as much as to wood 
and stone, monumental buildings, huge 
parking lots, and refurbished homes. 

At the same conference, Norbert Gor- 
wic of Wayne State University declared, 
“Our whoje culture is a culture of cities. 
All that is great and lasting in our spir¬ 
itual inheritance has been created in 
and by the city. Suburbia has created 
produced nothing except snobbery, so¬ 
cial segregation, and economic ego¬ 
tism.” 

► Seiimce Charge: The Recreation 
Personnel Service of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association has been faced with 
increasing expenses in handling and 
mailing personnel credentials for indi¬ 
vidual professional leaders, as well as in 
the cost for sending job notices to candi¬ 
dates. Therefore, the personnel services 
of the Association are now available for 
members only and at the cost of an addi¬ 
tional $5.00 annual charge for “acti\c 
personnel listing”: for the maintenance 
at NRA headquarters of the individual’s 
confidential personnel professional cre¬ 
dentials and the sending of notices of 
specific openings. Job listings will no 
longer be carried in the Association’s 
Newsletters. For complete details, see 
the “Personnel” column in our Febru¬ 
ary issue. 

► Bond Issues: Tulsa, Oklahoma, re¬ 
cently passed a $3,800,000 park bond 
issue by almost a two to one majority. 
Tn Canada, Winnipeg passed a $1,100, ■ 
000 money bylaw for recreation facili¬ 
ties. Playing a big part in Winnipeg’s 
successful campaign was an attractive 
leaflet which asked pointblank, “Are 


DRAMA IS RECREATION . . . Second in the series on the Performing Arts in Recreation 
Coming in the February Issue 
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R ecreation is ESSENTIAL in the pursuit of happiness. Recreation in an adult’s 
life should be varied to embrace a broad range of activities including non¬ 
competitive as well as competitive sports, solitude as well as companionship, 
contemplation as well as information, and individual creativity as well as en¬ 
tertainment. Adult recreation should be a principal resource, contributing to 
the successful achievement of all the richness of experience to be gained from 
being a member of a family and enjoying a worthwhile family life. —Grant G. 
Simmons, Jr. ; President, Simmons Company. 


Your Children Worth $1.62?” The 
$1.62 represented the annual increase 
in taxes to the average ratepayer. 

► What's Coming? Baltimore is the 
center of study by a seventeen-member 
commission to prepare the way toward 
metropolitan government in the Balti¬ 
more area, since seventy percent of 
Maryland’s population is centered in 
metropolitan areas. The study will deal 
with planning and zoning, air and water 
pollution control, sewage disposal, 
health and welfare services, housing, 
parks and recreation facilities, civil de¬ 
fense, redevelopment and taxation, traf¬ 
fic and transportation. 

► A FOREST 0* GROTESQUE SAGUARO eac- 
tus has been added to the National Park 
System. The 15,360-acre area has been 
added to Saguaro National Monument 
near Tucson, Arizona. The area also 
abounds in other kinds of cactus, trees, 
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and vegetation peculiar to the lorver 
Sonora Desert. Amid this arid wilder¬ 
ness are unusual birds, reptiles, and 
other wildlife. 

► Errata: In the December issue John 
II. Huss Avas identified erroneously. lie 
is executive director of the Michigan 
Municipal League (not the Interna¬ 
tional City Managers Association!. 
Robert Brunton should have been iden¬ 
tified as assistant director of the Inter¬ 
national City Managers Association. 
The young thespians on Page 517 should 
have been identified as from the Great 
Neck Theatre Workshop, students of 
Ruth Klinger (the photograph gras by 
Herbert Bennett). 

• A VAST PHOTOGRAPHIC PROJECT of 
four thousand color slides surveys “The 
Arts of the United States.” The project, 
a mission of the Carnegie Corporation, 
has taken four photographers tens of 
thousands of miles in two years. In the 
collection are bridges, buildings and 
their interiors, and paintings, sculpture, 
prints, and photographs in many collec¬ 
tions. The survey was administered by 
the University of Georgia. Another 
$ 100,000 fund set aside by the Carnegie 
Corporation Mill subsidize institutions 
in the purchase of sets of the slides. 

► Sports are the main topic of discus¬ 
sion among teenagers, according to a 
recent survey of 697 young people be¬ 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty. 
Sports were at the top of the list (63%), 
followed by family matters 157%), mu¬ 
sic (52%), and school work (50%). 
Least discussed was the subject of labor 
unions (7%). 

When it came to activities, the Num¬ 
ber One position went to radio listening 
(82%), watching television (81%), 
visiting and entertaining (66%), mov¬ 
ies 157%), reading hooks 156%), and 
reading newspapers (55%). When it 
came to hobbies, boys led girls two to 
one. 

MEETINGS 

► Strengthening Family Life for 
Children will be the subject of a series 
of meetings at the 89th Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare to be held in New York City 
May 27-June 1. 


► New Directions for Children’s 
Theatre is the theme of January 12 
meeting of the Children’s Theatre Con¬ 
ference, Region 14, at the Lambs Club, 
New York City. Participating Mill be 
representatives of the New York City 
Board of Education, the United Neigh¬ 
borhood Houses, the New York Public 
Library, the New York State Library 
Association, ANTA, the U. S. Institute 
for Theatre Technology, and the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 

► Representatives from ninety-five 
Girls Club programs throughout the 
country and Canada xv ill attend the Sev¬ 
enteenth Annual Conference March 25- 
28 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City. 

► Revenue-producing facilities in 
parks Avill get a thorough going-over at 
the second conference of the Revenue 
Producing Facilities Committee of the 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
March 11-14. The meeting will take 
place in the new auditorium at Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

► Calling all campers: The National 
Camping Convention will be held at Iu- 
dian Falls Lake near Batavia, New York, 
July 4-14. The event is sponsored by the 
National Campers and Hikers Associa¬ 
tion, Box 451, Orange, New Jersey. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► A reprint on planning an artificial 
ice rink is available from Rink and 
Arena. 2018 North Sherman Avenue, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

• Watch for Recreation Magazine's 
Annual Camping Issue, coming in 
March.—Ed. 

► A special activity kit for 1962 Na¬ 
tional Library Week—April 8-14—is 
available for one dollar from National 
Library Week, Box 700, Great Neck, 
New York (deadline March 23). De¬ 
signed to help recreation leaders plan 
community activities, the kit includes, 
among other materials, a poster, pen¬ 
nant, bookmarks, a mobile, a program 
suggestion handbook, and various re¬ 
prints of pertinent articles. 
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Enjoy your heritage! 7 he Cape Cod An t tonal Seashore, no longer a dream, became a legal reality in 1961 jor the benefit of all. 


New Frontiers for Mission 66 


National Park Directin' discusses the plan for national parks 
which was bold —but not bold ennui'll 


January. 1962 


(lonrad Wirth 


F IVE YEARS AGO 

the .National 
Park Service 
launched a ten- 
year program 
called Mission 66 
to bring the facil¬ 
ities and set vices 
of the Park System up to a standard 
that would meet the requirements of the 
times and of the American people. 

Mission 66 found-immediate support 
in high places of our government and 
by the people; and so the program was 
launched. We thought we were being 
almost too bold. Used to putting patch 
upon patch, many of us could not imag- 

Mr. Wirtii is director of the \ahonal 
Park Service. This material is taken 
from a speech delivered at the Mission 
66 Frontiers Conference in Grand Can¬ 
yon National Park. 


ine park families living in neat cottages 
instead of tent houses, new museums 
and visitor centers for the public, and 
all the other things that Mission 66 
promised. Some felt we were being far 
too bold and that our imaginations were 
getting away from us. \\ e planned for 
ten years —and we did not plan it big 
enough. 

Five years have passed. Instead of 
the urgency being over, yvc find our- 
sehes facing a iicyv dimension \\ here 
an action program is required yy hicli 
(hvarfs the first five years of Mission 66. 
We were once permitted the luxury of 
a “time lag" between the recognition 
of need and its ultimate realization. Hut 
iioyv Yve find that Y\e lnne come close to 
our verv last chance to round out the 
National Park System. There is no time 
to hesitate. In fact, as Secretary of the 
Interior Udall puts it. “Time is our 


A wet hike through the Zion Narrows at 
the north end of Zion National Park. 
Flic gorge attracts the stout of heart. 












enemy.” Unless the American people 
can act quickly, they and future gen¬ 
erations will lose forever the opportu¬ 
nity to save a few remaining remnants 
of the natural shoreline, vast wilderness 
areas of scenic beauty, and simple open 
spaces for men to enjoy. 

There is one great difference between 
Mission 66 of five years ago and Mission 
66 of today. We were pioneers then. 
Non we have the company of many 
others who must adjust to the challenge 
of the 1960’s—the great population 
growths and movements, technological 
progress at an unheard of rate, new 
scientific discoveries, and the conse¬ 
quent sociological advancement that re¬ 
flects our national character in this 
small world. 

Our national parks can never again 
be islands standing isolated and lofty 
on the face of the nation. What happens 
in national parks results from the same 
pressures and changes which shape 
every' other reserve of scenic, recrea¬ 
tional, scientific, natural, and historic 
value. This even extends to privately 
owned open spaces such as the timber 
holdings of the larger corporations. 

The National Park Service program, 
as it unfolds, will probably call for as 
many as tw'enty-five new national parks 
and a sizable number of new recreation 
areas—many of them on reservoirs, 
along streams, and on the seashore—to 
provide the opportunity needed espe¬ 
cially' by urbanized Americans to secure 
healthy', outdoor recreation and inspira¬ 
tion. 

Tl/T ission 66 is still the long-range pro- 
gram it was before. Its scope is 
being widened greatly to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of oui rapidly changing times. 
We have learned a few things in five 
years and can readjust Mission 66 ac¬ 
cordingly. We have also accomplished 
a great deal. Our first job was to do 
something about the shameful physical 
facilities in the parks—the roads, trails, 
quarters, comfort stations, camp¬ 
grounds, and all the rest. While much 
is still needed, we are “over the hump” 
on construction in existing parks and 
can now address ourselves to other 
things. 

More emphasis is going to be put on 
staffing in field areas, especially as it 
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relates to the operation of physical fa¬ 
cilities. Staffs have increased, as you 
know, to meet new demands, but not 
commensurate with them. In the early 
days of Mission 66 we had to give some 
emphasis to the Washington Regional 
and Design Office staffs so they could 
be tooled up for the work ahead. We 
must continue to improve our manage¬ 
ment in order that there is no waste mo¬ 
tion and so the work of our staffs will 
be aimed more directly upon things that 
count the most. This includes better 
training as Park Service people move 
up the career ladder. It involves better 
evaluation of service people with im¬ 
proved transfer and promotion oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The constant flow of unsolicited let¬ 
ters complimenting the service upon its 
dedicated rangers, naturalists, and oth¬ 
ers in the field is no accident. Proud 
as we may be of the men and women 
who wear the National Park Service 
uniform, our personnel policies and 
procedures must be continually reex¬ 
amined and kept up to date if our tradi¬ 
tional level of service is to remain con¬ 
stant. 


N o longer can we gamble with the 
future as we have in the past, 
for, in the accelerating speed of 
change, the future is tomorrow and 
the past is today.—C.W. 


The research program continues to 
lag. We cannot administer our great 
scenic and historic treasures by guess¬ 
work; the results of research must go 
to work for us. 

fTMiERE has never reen a time, when 
park protection has been so im¬ 
portant. This is no simple matter of pa¬ 
trolling boundaries and keeping down 
the number of speeders on park roads. 
It is a highly technical, often unappre¬ 
ciated job. We cannot let trends drift 
into big problems anymore, such as un¬ 
restricted boating, excess animal popu¬ 
lations, and unplanned-for winter use, 
to name but a few. In any reappraisal 
of Mission 66, the broadest concepts of 
park protection becomes one of our 
most important goals. 

Hand in hand with protection is the 
almost insatiable need for a constantly 


improving, constantly expanding inter¬ 
pretation program. It must never re¬ 
main static. We have not yet begun to 
tell that story in its entirety—in the best 
way—to the fullest audience. Interpre¬ 
tation is a hallmark of the National 
Park Service. We must strengthen it. 

Park maintenance is better today 
than it has ever been in the history of 
the service. Again, we cannot rest on 
our laurels. The pressure of people will 
increase and we must be wise enough 
to plan for it. Ill addition to this. Mis¬ 
sion 66 has brought many new facilities 
to parks which must now be maintained. 
We must plan to do more maintenance, 
do it better, and use every new tech¬ 
nique that we can perfect for this job. 

Over the years, concession operations 
have shown continuing improvement. 
The concessioners of the National Park 
System have shown their faith in the 
Service to the extent of about $20,000,- 
000 of private capital investments since 
the start of Mission 66. This feeling of 
cooperation and mutual respect must be 
retained and strengthened. 

TtM" ANY people hold the strong convic- 
"■*- tion that it is absolutely necessary 
for the advancement of free society for 
those who make up that free society to 
appreciate and know what this earth of 
ours means to us; we cannot take it for 
granted. We must understand also, very 
(dearly, what our forebears have done 
to give us this freedom that we have 
today. We must learn to understand 
and enjoy this heritage. 

W e people in the United States have 
more leisure time than any other people 
in the world. We. have developed our 
high standards because of the inspira¬ 
tion we have gotten from our land. Lei¬ 
sure time and its soul-rewarding bene¬ 
fits is the thing we work for, it is the end 
product. If we abuse it, we destroy the 
results of our labor and destroy our way 
of life in a free democratic nation. We 
need park and recreation areas, and we 
need the knowledge of how to use them. 
The way we use our leisure time will de¬ 
termine the kind of a nation we will 
have tomorrow, it 

• Mr. Wirth s editorial, “A Measure of 
Success,” in RECREATION, November 
1961, further explains his philosophy 
of his recreation domain.—Ed. 
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Charles E. Reed Retires 


C haui.es Elliott Rkki>, 
better known as “('bar- 
lie lleed."’ retired from ihe 
stalf of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1961. Somehow one 
cannot imagine it; for lie lias 
served the Association for 
forty-five years. 

For the past thirlv-oiie years Mr. Reed has held, in 
his (juiet, statesmanlike manner, the post of manager 
of the NRA Field Department. In this official capac¬ 
ity he will be greatly missed by a host of friends in 
every state and the Canadian provinces. For the field 
and headquarters staff members, the sense of loss is 
even more poignant—for they are so accustomed to 
gaining inspiration and help through frequent con¬ 
ferences or informal shop talk at his busy desk, set 
back in a quiet alcove of the second floor at NRA 
headquarters. His gentleness, his easy and effortless 
way of pouring oil on troubled waters without seem¬ 
ing to do so, his unruffled disposition, all make him 
very “special.” 

Charlie had a most unusual preparation and back¬ 
ground for his life work. Raised a Hoosier farm boy. 
he inherited sound religious convictions, a friendly 
and winning personality, a fine sense of humor, and 
tolerance of the other fellow’s point of view. 

He studied at Wittenberg College, completed his 
baccalaureate work in sociology at Indiana Univer¬ 
sity in 1912, and took higher studies at the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, graduating there 
in 1913. This school was later known as the School 
of Social Service Administration, University of Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Reed’s field work training in Chicago with 
such agencies as the United Charities, the Juvenile 
Protective Association, the Court of Domestic Rela¬ 
tions; his two-year residence and volunteer service 
at Chicago Commons; and his three-year service on 
the Subscriptions Investigating Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce gave him a broad 
understanding of the fields of social work and private 
philanthropy. 



Drawn to the field of public recreation, he joined 
the NRA staff in October 1916 and worked for sev¬ 
eral years, except for some time during World War 
1 as an enlisted U. S. Navy man, on the promotion of 
comprehensive recreation systems for individual 
communities, largely in Michigan and Minnesota. 
Following the passage of legislation in Illinois and 
Iowa, Mr. Reed headed a promotional campaign in 
those states, beginning in 1923, to secure the estab¬ 
lishment of local recreation departments through lo¬ 
cal referendum campaigns for special recreation tax 
funds. After a period of service as an NRA district 
representative, Charlie was called to headquarters to 
help with field administration. Since 1930 he has 
served as manager of the NRA Field Department. 
His responsibilities have involved not only close 
counseling and guidance of a large and devoted field 
staff and attendance at countless field conferences 
and meetings, but also a continuing liaison with the 
Committee on Field Service of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly and w ith the various federal agen¬ 
cies in fields related in part to recreation. 

Charlie Reed has a great capacity for quietly get¬ 
ting things done. As field manager he was also re¬ 
sponsible for supervising the work of the Associa¬ 
tion’s Leadership Training Service and its Commu¬ 
nity Recreation Survey and Planning Service. His 
field department’s voluminous annual report covers 
every phase of the field w'ork and has served the 
Association as a year-by-year history of exactly what 
has gone on in every part of the country. This un¬ 
published report serves the Association as a source 
of trends and challenges in the field of public recrea¬ 
tion. 

The joyful part of this official separation of Char¬ 
lie Reed from his work is that he and Mrs. Reed will 
now have time to do things they enjoy. Since both 
are home and family people this will mean plenty of 
time each year for unhurried visiting with daughter 
Jane and her husband Joseph Chandler at Downers 
Grove, Illinois, and much time, too, for “just keeping 
up the place and the garden”—-as any good Hoosier 
farm lad is taught to do. 
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From the 43rd National Recreation Congress 



Left, an international exchange. Peacetime service finds y 
Americans serving around the world under conditions which 
never thought of twenty years ago. Battles can be won on i 
fronts and many areas other than on conventional battlej 
Right, members of a First Army pistol team play chess to 
nerves between relays at the National Rifle and Pistol Mai 
Today, U.S.A. service recreation programs are the most dii 
fled, highly organized , staffed, and equipped of any in the u 

Recreatio 


Major General H. C. Donnelly 

ITHIN the time of written his¬ 
tory the first of the armies to 
discover the necessary rela¬ 
tionship between work and recreation 
were the Greeks. They were pretty well 
sold on the fact that a Greek needed a 
strong body to live up to the physical 
combat doctrines of his day. 

Long before the (Leeks came along, 
armies and soldiers were trained by 
forced physical exercises; but it re¬ 
mained for the Greeks to make it fun, 
with games and competition, and make 
the building of muscles a thing to be 
admired by fellow men. They invented 
the Olympic games; they created a civil¬ 
ization that lasted a thousand years and 
ruled their world during that time; thev 
left a heritage in the aits and sciences 
which we respect, even in today’s 
atomic world. \\ hether they had so 
much recreation they burst into con¬ 
quest. arts, and sciences, I don’t know. 
In any event, \irtually ever) militarv 
commander since then has been faced 
with the responsibility of keeping his 
men health) and their morale high. It 
has become the axiom of leadership. 


(JEN. Donnelly is USAP Commander. 
Field Command, Defense Atomic Sup¬ 
port Agency at Sandta Base, Albuquer¬ 
que, New Mexico. 


Today, we have armies, navies, and 
air forces of a size greater than the pop¬ 
ulation of all Greece in its golden age. 
We have young Americans serving 
around the world under conditions 
which were never thought of twenty 
years ago. We are taking youngsters 
from their homes and making them into 
soldiers, sailors, marines, or airmen, 
when their every instinct cries for peace 
and the American heritage of freedom 
and free will, as opposed to the disci¬ 
plines of military life. The very disci¬ 
plines we seek so avidly in our men are 
too frequenth not received in their 
homes before they come into the mili¬ 
tary establishment. This is the problem 
today, then, and let’s not fight the prob¬ 
lem. Rather, let us see if there are things 
we can do to begin solving some aspects 
of the problem. 

First, let us realize that we cannot 
force servicemen or women to partici¬ 
pate, for very long, in any recreation 
program in which they are not inter¬ 
ested. We can. in the name of physical 
training, demand certain calisthenics 
arid conditioning programs to prepare 
them, phvsicallv, for military duties. 
This can be stepped up to a more intense 
pace so that, finally, their bodies can 
withstand a great deal of physical exer¬ 
tion. I have read many histories which 


seem to bear out the fact that man’s 
physical abilities go far beyond belief 
when they are demanded by the mind 
and spirit. The condition of the mind 
is of great importance. The mind can 
make the body do anything. 

Physical training, then, can he com- 
pulsor), but it isn’t recreation. Recrea¬ 
tion must he something in which partici¬ 
pation is voluntary and from which the 
participant receives more pleasurable 
return than from any other possible ac¬ 
tivity offered at the time—recreation is 
the opposite of work. 

In the peacetime service before 
World War II, all the men were volun¬ 
teers, making a long or short career of 
the service. Their pay was negligible, 
even by the concepts of their day. They 
put in a hard physical day in their serv¬ 
ice, and their usual recreation was wait 
ing for the monthly payday on which 
they bought their simple needs and then 
were broke for another twenty-nine 
days. _ After their Workday, their rec¬ 
reation consisted of troop, compam. 
squadron, or duty-section baseball us¬ 
ing unit-bought equipment: or a hot 
game of checkers, eribbage, or pool in 
the company dayroom. Enlisted clubs 
and NCO clubs were generally unknown 
items. Occasionally, a regimental box¬ 
ing night and a baseball series com- 
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hr Today’s Military Man 

“He is completely different from his pre-World W or II counterpart ” 


pleted the recreation program. Some¬ 
times it is luxury to remember such 
simple days. 

r oday’s YOUNG SERVICEMAN, drafted 
into service, finds himself beside 
the career man in a new and confusing 
life. His roots are still in his hometown, 
and he fervently expects to return there 
to resume his civilian career at the end 
of his service. Very frequently he is 
working alongside men from the other 
services, and he does not have the iden¬ 
tity with his troop, company, battery, 
squadron, or ship that solved so many 
daily problems in the old service. At 
most, his professional service duties can 
only use him for a specified number of 
hours each day. He must sleep, eat. and 
take time with normal living duties. All 
these added up still leave about six 
hours of every day free. It is during 
those six hours that we are most respon¬ 
sible for the man's morals, his morale. 
: and his physical well-being. These hours 
are his time—his American-heritage 
time-to-himself. There are many things 
he can do during these hours to negate 
all the other things we are trying to 
give him. 

Perhaps the answer does not lie in 
providing him with every conceivable 
automated gadget or activity which he 
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can find at a carnival or programs 
which appeal to him for a brief and 
fleeting time. Perhaps we can never at¬ 
tract the interest of some of our service¬ 
men for the simple reason that they do 
not have any practical interest; perhaps 
we can never interest some men in com¬ 
petitive sports or others in arts and 
crafts. 

Are we possibly trying to be all 
things to all men? 

r r , ttE other side of the coin would be 
that we can never do enough for 
our servicemen. When we see the input 
from broken homes and from good 
homes for which the boy is homesick 
every day to return—and when we see 
what happens to kids when they don’t 
have enough to do—then we wonder if 
we do enough. Today’s serviceman is 
a completely different man from his 
prewar counterpart. I strongly suspect 
he had just as much trouble finding 
something to occupy his leisure time in 
civilian life as he does in the service-— 
perhaps more. 

Today’s American service recreation 
programs are the most highly organ¬ 
ized, staffed, and equipped of any in the 
world. Dedicated men and women make 
careers of providing libraries, facilities 
for almost every imaginable sport: and 


the artistic possibilities are almost un 
limited. Competitive activities are pro- 
v ided on a scale almost unbelievable, 
with regional and national meets, and 
w ith recognition. Yet I sometimes won¬ 
der if we are really reaching impor¬ 
tantly into those six hours of off-duty 
time and reaching into the minds of our 
new servicemen. 

A ridiculous story frequently has 
enough truth to describe a genuine sit¬ 
uation; for instance, there’s the story 
of the two first-grade youngsters talking 
in front of their school one morning. 
“Do you think,” said one, “that the 
thermonuclear projectiles will pierce 
the heat barrier?” 

“No,” said the second, “because a 
force entering the atmosphere at the re¬ 
quired re-entry speed . . .” and the 
school bell rang. 

Said the first, “There goes the bell, 
darn it. Now we have to go in and string 
beads again.” 

This points up the basic fact that the 
increasing complexity of our military 
arsenal has generated the requirement 
for a new kind of serviceman never 
known before. The intelligence and 
training levels required of this sen ice¬ 
man are fantastic by previous stand¬ 
ards. By requiring these levels of in¬ 
telligence and training, we inevitabh 
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create a sophistication in that lad which 
compounds the problem of interesting 
him in planned recreation programs. 

This fact, in turn, has generated a 
requirement for officers trained in rec¬ 
reation management and part of the 
staff of the responsible commanders. 
Professionally trained civilian activity 
directors are needed as never before. 

r | ^ :tE IDEAL recreation officer would 
know 1 the policies and demands of 
his commander and spend his time in 
carrying out a flexible program to meet 
the situation. He would be a leader of 
his civilian program directors, able to 
translate their advice and projects into 
the plans or programs of the command. 
Above all, he would he flexible in his 
thinking and approach. There is one 
thing constant in life today, and this is 
change. 

For instance, I. as a military com¬ 
mander, am not interested particularly 
in the amount of equipment on hand for 
sports if that equipment is being used 
by ten men in a command of four thou¬ 
sand. 1 would much prefer two thou¬ 
sand men kicking a tin can for an hour 
if they were actually enjoying kicking 
the can around: if they were getting 


fresh air, exercise, and letting off steam. 

One of the popular activities at all my 
bases is the hobby shop automobile re¬ 
pair facilities. Perhaps we should ex¬ 
pand these facilities: perhaps we could 
get more people to use them if we ac¬ 
quired an instructor in automatic trans¬ 
missions. These are very com]ilex. We 
might have a lot of cars out of order 
for a time, but we might have a lot of 
good transmission mechanics, too. 

However, money and facilities are 
mere props for the programs of reach¬ 
ing the serviceman and interesting him 
in something that may educate him. im¬ 
prove his mind, exercise his body, and 
give him something to bold on to within 
his spirit. Leadership is the key. 

A great many recreation facilities are 
housed in makeshift buildings on our 
military bases. For example, a main li¬ 
brary is housed in an old guardhouse, 
and a library and service club are 
housed in a stable. Arts-and-crafts fa¬ 
cilities are generally housed in build¬ 
ings dating back to World War II, since 
these programs did not exist then. 

Actually, the housing is not as impor¬ 
tant as the leadership and integrity of 
the personnel in the recreation field. 
Recreation directors are not expected 


to take over the jobs of chaplains or 
drill instructors. And, by the same 
token, 1 do not believe the erection of 
the finest gymnasium in the world will 
necessarily cause another boy in my 
command to take up baseball, boxing, 
or barbells. 

A S A commander, I will never cease 
to explore the new concepts and 
ideas, and to try those which seem 
sound for improving my command and 
the men in it. I am determined that the 
men of my command will have access 
to a recreation program that will appeal 
to them and interest them in voluntary 
participation. I will not settle for less. 

President Kennedy said in his inau¬ 
gural address that we Americans should 
start to “ask what we can do for our 
country rather than what our country 
can do for us.’ 7 As we go about our daily 
duties and earn our daily bread, we 
should always remember the reason 
why we are on this earth. We are on 
this earth to serve God. to serve, our 
country, to work for peace, and to do 
our job in the very best possible way 
so as to make this world the kind of 
world we would like our children and 
our children's children to live in. # 



ART 

is more than 

CHILD’S PLAY 


4 ttT TEACHES YOUTH many things. It 
trains the mind as well as the hand. 
It heightens awareness, sharpens obser¬ 
vation, and develops originality. When 
a youngster draws a clown standing on 
his head, people larger than houses, 
trees of a magnificent orange or pink, 
he is both having fun and expressing 
his own response to his environment. 

Creativity, stimulated by youthful art 
activities, is vital if society is to meet the 
future’s challenges. This fundamental 


quality', born in all of us but often un¬ 
developed, marks every successful ca¬ 
reer, in the office, laboratory, factory, 
or home. As one ten-y ear-old so aptly 
put it, “Art teaches you to think for 
yourself.” 

Many youth organizations, realizing 
the vital role art plays in developing in¬ 
dividual skills and talents, will be cele¬ 
brating Children’s Art Month this 
March. Among them are Rig Brothers? 
Camp Fire Girls, Chamber of Com¬ 


merce of the II.S.A., Girls Clubs of 
America, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Na¬ 
tional Art Education Association, and 
National Kindergarten Association. 
The month is sponsored by the Crayon! 
Water Color & Craft Institute. 

A child’s art has its own logic and 
charm. Youngsters draw things as they 
understand them, not as they may seem 
to grownups. Look at children’s art this 
month with new awareness and appre¬ 
ciation. 
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tatement of the National Advisory Council to the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 


The Role of Labor in... 

Organized Community Recreation 


This statement was drafted by the National Advisory 
Council to the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 
end approved by the council on June 2, 1961. It teas ap¬ 
proved by the CSC on October 9,1961 and by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council on October 11. Joseph jPrendergast, cx- 
cutive director of the National Recreation Association, is 
.( member of the CSC National Advisory Council. 

T he increasing mechanization of industry has re¬ 
duced for millions of workers the satisfactions they 
once received from their labor. The resultin'; lack of 
diversity and the elimination of craftsmanship in so large 
a proportion of industry has resulted in unrelieved job mo¬ 
notony for these workers. They must of necessity seek more 
of their life satisfactions in alternative ways. We are not 
only faced with more leisure time off the job hut with a 
duller time on the job. The gradual availability of more 
leisure time in our society, as differentiated from enforeed 
idleness, is the result not only of improved productivity 
growing out of a constantly improving technology, hut from 
action taken by those most directly concerned. 

Organized labor, through collective bargaining and social 
action resulting in needed legislation, has helped to secure, 
as benefits of this increased productivity, additional hours 
of leisure. Historically, the worker, through his union, 
has chosen to take the benefits of technological improve¬ 
ment not only in cents per hour but in additional hours of 
leisure. In the past sixty years, this has resulted in a de¬ 
crease of the workweek from sixty to forty hours or less, 
more and longer vacations with pay, increase in the number 
of paid holidays, and more opportunities for earlier retire¬ 
ment. 

More leisure time presents a challenge to all labor to make 
considered choices in its use to insure maximum satisfac¬ 
tions and benefits both for itself and for the society of which 
it is so substantial a part. More leisure time makes possible 
new opportunities for public service, for fuller participation 
in the life of the community as well as for recreation. It is 
the opportunity offered labor as the result of its increased 
leisure time for more and better recreation to which this 
statement is addressed. 

Because we have not provided the resources which will 
enable us to utilize our free time in ways that will yield 
lasting rewards in personal and social development, we are 
not now realizing the fullest potential from current leisure 
hours. Our ability to realize the full potential has been made 
more difficult by the increase in population, growing urban¬ 
ism, increased mobility of the population, the tendency to 


overcrowd the land with the resulting elimination of open 
spaces for public use and the variations within our economy 
which has made it difficult to finance leisure-time programs 
on an equitable basis. These factors have made it difficult 
to provide adequate services in community recreation. Com¬ 
munity recreation resources including facilities and services 
are provided by public agencies, voluntary agencies, labor, 
industry, membership groups and commercial interests. 
Some of these agencies are concerned exclusively -with rec¬ 
reation, others include recreation with other activities and 
some are offered for private profit. 

r abok unions have a responsibility to help mobilize eom- 
■““* niunity recreation resources. The leisure needs of union 
members and their families can be met more adequately as 
sound, comprehensive community recreation programs are 
developed. Like other members in the community, the union 
member generally spends his leisure hours with his family, 
friends and neighbors. Even those recreation programs 
sponsored directly by the union and limited to the union 
membership are sometimes dependent upon the availability 
of adequate facilities and trained leadership of public and 
voluntary agencies. As a general rule, therefore, it is better 
for union members to support public and voluntary agency 
programs that provide needed facilities for the total com 
mnnily. 

It is the unions’ belief that government at all levels has 
the basic responsibility for meeting the needs of all the peo¬ 
ple for recreation facilities and services; that government 
services should be supplemented by voluntary agency pro¬ 
grams and by programs directly sponsored by muons. Or¬ 
ganized labor's traditional championship of public recrea¬ 
tion is a matter of record. 

Unions support public recreation programs at the local, 
state, and federal levels through the support of desirable 
legislation, referendum proposals, budget appropriations 
and accepted standards for areas and facilities, financing, 
personnel, program and administration. Organized labor is 
also committed to support full participation in all public 
programs by all the people regardless of age, sex, race, re¬ 
ligion. national origin, or economic status. Labor can pro¬ 
vide this support through active participation in campaigns 
for public education and action, and through participation 
on policy-making boards and program-planning committees. 

Unions have the opportunity and responsibility to support 
and strengthen voluntary agency recreation programs by 
contributing to their financial support, by participating in 

Continued on Rage 20 
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l nacceptable: 


Ernest Goranson 

a ri KNERAL1.Y \CCKPTKI) by most public 
VF recreation agencies is the concept 
they have a responsibility to serve all 
persons of all ages in all parts of the 
community. Most public recreation 
agencies fall far short of meeting this 
responsibility, particularly for teenage 
youttf and, more particularly, for the 
older teenage youth. Usually, considerably less than half of 
the teenage youth in a community engage in supervised pub¬ 
lic recreation programs even once a year. 

This conclusion is reached after examining some twenty 
thousand leisure-time questionnaires administered to junior 
and senior high-school students in some twenty different 
Wisconsin communities over a five-year period of time. 
Even more important, it is probable most public recreation 
agencies fail to reach the so called "hard-to-serve youth” 
who well may need the services of the public recreation 
agency the most. 

Public recreation agencies have at least two alternatives: 
• To continue to say that public recreation has no respon¬ 
sibility for the prevention of juvenile delinquency (pardon 
the dirty words) or 

• To acknowledge that recreation leaders everywhere are 

Mr. Goran SON is recrea'ion consultant for the Division for 
Children and Youth at the State Department of Public Wel¬ 
fare in Madison. Wisconsin. 


in a particularly strategic position to identify youth with 
problems and they do have a responsibility to make proper 
referrals of these youth to agencies who can he of assistance. 

May I fur ther point out that the rules and regulations of 
the agencies frequently prohibit effective contact with these 
youth. For example, one large Midwest city has a board 
rule which on pain of dismissal prohibits recreation person¬ 
nel from leaving city-owned property (playground or park) 
while on paid time. This regulation effectively restricts the 
leader from '‘reaching out” or even going half way to con¬ 
tact hard-to-reach youth playing in the vacant lots adjacent 
to the playground. Another hoard of education-adminis¬ 
tered recreation program prohibits the use of schools or 
school property (including the fine community center) from 
being used by school-age youth during school hours or on 
school nights (Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs¬ 
day) after 6 PM. ’Ihus the agency imposes a 6 pm recreation 
curfew rather than 8 PM or even 10 pm. 

1III.K IT IS ALWAYS RISKY to develop prototypes, let us 
” now examine the case of Johnny: 

Johnny at eight had already had two years’ experience on 
the playground swings, slides, and sandboxes where older 
hoys (and girls) had chased the “small fry” away from their 
facilities (the playground directors were busy supervising 
the ball games and swimming pool). When Johnny was old 
enough for cub scouts, his mother (on relief because her 
husband deserted her or is in an institution or is an aleo- 
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h'llicj saved money from the food budget for the registra- 
ti >n fee. After two deu meetings and one cub-pack meeting 
Johnny is told by the den mother (supported by pack«:om- 
n ittee and district scout office) that he cannot he-a euh 
S' out because of the rule that “a cub’s father must attend 
I tek meetings with the boy.” 

Several other hoys in Johnny's neighborhood had had 
s milar experiences and this group became his primary 
g roup. He began to experiment in petty thievery and other 
; nti-social activities, and when the well-meaning men’s serv- 
i ;e club presented him with a membership in the' YMCA 
i but forgot to include cost of towel, soap, and locker fees. 

11> say nothing of gym shoes and gym suit and bus fare), he 
la s caught stealing money from other boys, was rejected 
by the agency (and by the YMCA boys) for his behavior. 

Similar rejections for approximately the same reasons 
iy the Saturday-morning school recreation program and by 

church young-people’s group set the stage for complete 
mtagonism towards society when Johnny and his rejected 
riends were picked up by the police department on a charge 
of loitering and suspicion of pilfering in a drugstore. While 
ihe boys had not been pilfering, the police had sound basis 
lior their suspicions and, when their investigation revealed 
frequent truancy from school and uncontrollability at home 
( late hours and refusal to obey mothers), the hoys were la¬ 
beled “bad,” placed under the supervision of a probation 
officer, and subsequently joined the rest of the community’s 
hard-to-serve or hard-to-reach youth who found acceptance, 
status, and recognition with youth of their own kind. 

Yes, Johnny had been a member of several socially ap¬ 
proved youth-serving organizations. At fourteen his mem¬ 
ory of these experiences was vague and distorted. W hen 
asked he said, “Yeah. I’ve been kicked out of better clubs 
than that.” He found difficulty in admitting he had been 
rejected and preferred to claim expulsion with cause. 

A Midwest city with over 100,000 population faced up to 
this problem. Its citizens had become concerned over 
the apparent failure of its leisure-time and youth-serving 
agencies to “reach” or to “serve” a large segment of its teen¬ 
age youth who used the brightly lighted commercial recrea¬ 
tion section of the community as tlieir “hangout.” In an ef¬ 
fort to accumulate more information about “hard-to-reach” 
youth for the purpose of being able to plan to meet their 
needs more effectively, a detached worker or street worker 
was employed on a part-time basis (twenty hours per week) 
for approximately six months. This person, a male, uni¬ 
versity graduate student, with some experience and special 
training in working with teenagers was asked to determine 
what natural groups of youth could be identified, whether 
or not they were engaged in anti-social behavior, where they 
congregated, what was the makeup of the groups, what was 
their interests, activities, and behavior patterns, and to try 
to determine what would meet their recreation needs. It was 
agreed that this worker’s function would be to gather in¬ 
formation rather than to give service to groups or individu¬ 
als, except in such instances where service was necessary in 
establishing relationships and securing reliable information. 


HHias WORKER'S eiNDincs and conclusions indicates that 
this community did not have “gangs” or highly organ¬ 
ized groups, organized primarily for delinquency purposes, 
although be did find groups of teenage youth engaged in ac¬ 
tivities, nonconformist in nature, which frequenllv resulted 
in delinquent acts. lie reported that these hard-to-reach 
youth had problems, many of them serious problems beyond 
the ability of the youth to solve. He found they rarely seek 
out help from agencies capable of helping them, that tluw 
were suspicious, resentful, disappointed, and, in many in 
stances, frightened youth. For the most part there was a 
tendency for them to seek out the basic satisfactions of se¬ 
curity, affection, new experience, and status from and with 
youth their own age who had similar problems and frustra¬ 
tions. 

The community had a bright-light section and it was 
agreed that probably most of this community’s hard-to-reach 
youth tended to congregate in this particular section of the 
community. The worker spent much of his time in eommei-' 
cial recreation establishments, frequenting coffee, popcorn, 
hamburger, and root beer stands; restaurants; bowling al¬ 
leys; drugstores; gas stations; and other youth hangouts. 
He spent his time talking with and listening to youth, getting 
acquainted, hearing about their problems, discussing the 
questions they had. and questioning them about their inter¬ 
ests and concerns. He was able to determine that approxi¬ 
mately one hundred youth were seen often enough to know 
their names and of this group a sample of forty-five people 
was studied more closely. 

Information was then obtained about these forty-five (28 
boys and 17 girls) from the police department, vocational 
school, public school, probation department, and the com¬ 
munity’s social-service exchange to determine the extent to 
which the youth and his family was known to the various 
social agencies of the community. Information gathered in¬ 
cluded the youth’s age, marital status, living arrangements, 
area of residence, school last attended and grade, IQ. and the 
number of these youth or their families known to social agen¬ 
cies. Some of the information about this special sample 
group is as follows: 

• Only a third of these youth were currently attending 
school of any kind. 

• Only a third were currently living with both natural par¬ 
ents. Of those who had independent living arrangements a 
fifth were under twenty-one. and half of these were seven¬ 
teen or younger. 

• The average age was eighteen, the average grade in school 
was tenth grade, and the intelligence quotient scores formed 
a normal curve for an average, typical population. 

• Seven-ninths of this group had had at least one contact 
with the police. 

Labeled “bad” by the community, they attempted to live 
up to this reputation and to reflect the community’s attitudes 
about them hack to the community. No existing youth 
agency was effectively serving these groups. Membership 
and participation in youth-serving agencies was hard to es¬ 
tablish by ihe worker. Responses such as “Yes, I’ve been 
kicked out of that club.” or ridicule were common when tile 
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names of various youth-service organizations were men¬ 
tioned. From these youth’s viewpoint the personnel in law 
enforeement, social agencies, courts, and the recreation agen¬ 
cies seemed to represent authority and someone they should 
resent whether or not they had first-hand experienee with 
lhat agency. 

Conclusions reached by a citizens’ committee after exam¬ 
ining these and more detailed findings suggest that these 
older adolescent problems are so severe and that they are 
so socially damaged (at the age of sixteen and seventeen) 
as to indicate the usual kind of community recreation pro¬ 
gram will offer little or no help to these hard-to-reach youth. 
However, it was concluded that all youth-serving agencies 
including the public-recreation agency did have a respon¬ 
sibility in preventing reoccurrence of “hard-to-serve” or 
"hard-to-reach” groups. One avenue of "prevention” could 
be accomplished, it was felt, by giving increased emphasis 
to staff in-service training programs designed to increase 
staff ability to understand youth with problems and to rec¬ 
ognize emotional and social maladjustments at an early age 
and to develop a structure within the agency for the proper 
referral of youth with problems to the agency best equipped 
to give assistance. A critical reexamination of agency “rea¬ 


sons for expulsion” from its activities was suggested. 

E ffective action for public recreation agencies must in¬ 
clude: 

• Reexamination of agency policy for exclusion of youth 
for infractions of rules and regulations. Alert staff to find 
out “why” did the youth violate rules, indulge in “testing” 
or “acting out” behavior. 

• Staff training aimed at helping staff understand that ex¬ 
pulsion of a youth is also an admission of staff failure to 
cope with a situation (or to understand the motives of the 
youth involved) and to understand “why” the act was com 
mitted without condoning the action. 

• Reexamination of agency rules and regulations which pro¬ 
hibit recreation staff from “reaching out” to contact hard-to- 
reach youth and which exclude youth from program. 

• Establishing working relationships with community agen¬ 
cies and staff who are also working with and concerned 
about these youth (child-guidance clinics, social-work agen¬ 
cies, school guidance staff, police and juvenile court offi¬ 
cials) to facilitate easy referral of youth to these agencies 
and to enable these agencies to make appropriate referrals 
to the recreation staff. 


The Role of Labor Continued from 1’age 17 


policy making and program planning, and by cooperating 
in the education of the public about recreational activities. 
Unions are doing many other things, too, in recreation. For 
example, they sponsor their own programs directly, limited 
in some instances to their own memberships and in other 
instances open to the community. Such programs may be 
supplementary to other union activities or may be needed 
to fill the needs currently unmet by public and voluntary 
agency programs. 

Unions can provide a service to their members by organ¬ 
izing various recreation activ ities, stimulating new recrea¬ 
tion interests, informing their members of available commu¬ 
nity recreation resources and developing effective liaison 
with public and voluntary agencies in jointly sponsored 
activities. 

Organized labor has a stake in the protection of existing 
recreation areas from unwise encroachment for unrelated 
uses, in the conservation of our natural resources, and in 
the acquisition of additional recreation areas needed for our 
rapidly increasing population and our expanding leisure. 
1 nions can help to protect public and voluntary agenev pro¬ 
grams from undue pressures to levy charges and fees on par¬ 
ticipants to the point where certain economic groups are un¬ 
able to participate because of these fees and charges. Unions 
can help to stimulate and support imaginative program plan¬ 
ning so that a broad range of activities are available to meet 
the varied leisure-time interest of the people. Organized la¬ 
bor should cooperate with other community groups to pro¬ 
tect public recreation areas, facilities and tax funds from' 
exploitation by commercial interests for personal profit. 


Effective social action is necessary, beginning with the 
local community and extending through the federal level. 
Local and state central bodies and national and international 
unions should review the problems of recreation and legis¬ 
lation as they pertain to their members and families and to 
the general public and establish appropriate machinery for 
effective action. 

Labor can be a powerful influence in shaping leisure-time 
programs and insuring the facilities required by them to the 
extent that its membership is informed, is interested and will 
support |he action called for. 


Courtesy True, The Man’s Magazine 
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Fitness Frontiers 

There were no llabby Americans at 
the Highline Summer Gym Camp at 
Camp Vaskowitz in Noith Bend, Wash¬ 
ington. Youngsters from eight through 
high-school age worked at building 
muscles in a simulated replay of the 
Rome Olympiad. Flags of thirteen na¬ 
tions were displayed. “Yoomp, yoomp,” 
boomed Swedish-accented Tnga-Liza 
Franzon. Seattle Pacific College physi¬ 
cal education instructor, at morning 
calisthenics, and the youngsters 
“yoomped.” Physical education in¬ 
structors and athletic aces are grooming 
these American youngsters to physical 
fitness with an eye out for future Olym¬ 
pics stars. 

In Newton, Connecticut, 710 students 
received fitness certificates from the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
youngsters qualified on the basis of the 
AAU Junior Physical Fitness and Pro¬ 
ficiency Test The number of students 
qualifying increased from 509 in 1957. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Newton also sponsored a “Continuous 
Hiking Day” which sent seven different 
groups of parents and children on hikes 
ranging from one to five miles. 

Hydraulic Fitness 

Twenty children, products of two am¬ 
bitious recreation programs conducted 
each summer by the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, participated in a special event 
during National Physical Fitness Day, 
in May, at the Los Angeles Police Acad¬ 
emy in FJysian Park-, Los Angeles. In 
order to spotlight constant effort by the 
county department to raise the stand¬ 
ards of children’s physical fitness, offi¬ 
cials arranged for children to demon¬ 
strate what they learned last summer in 
the Los Angeles County Junior life¬ 
guard and Junior Frogman courses. 

Ten children, between the ages of ten 


and fourteen liegan their portion of the 
program with a demonstration of skills 
learned in the frogman course. Ten 
graduates of the Junior Lifeguard pro¬ 
gram followed with a quarter-hour dem¬ 
onstration of their new skills. The Jun¬ 
ior Frogmen did surface dives, recov¬ 
ered objects from the bottom of the 
swimming pool, demonstrated under- 


■0 



water swimming strokes, and competed 
in a timed underwater rescue. Uni¬ 
formed Junior Lifeguards presented a 
quick series of activities illustrating the 
lifesaving skills learned in their pro¬ 
gram. 

“We are particularly pleased with the 
manner ill which youngsters through¬ 
out the county have responded to the 
two programs.” says Norman S. John¬ 
son, county parks and recreation direc¬ 
tor. “I am confident that each child 
who went through the program not 
only benefited physically, but learned 
many new things that will add to his 
appreciation of life and the importance 
of physical fitness.” 

Mobile Pools 

A new project sponsored by the East¬ 
ern Union County YMCA brought the 
pool to the public in Linden. New Jer¬ 
sey. Twenty-five children were the first 
to use the mobile pool which is the prin 
ciple attraction of a Funmohile. The 
pool is mounted on a flat trailer, made 
of structural steel and marine plyw’ood 
and lined with plastic. It is twenty feet 


long and forty inches deep. The pro¬ 
gram aims to teach children to swim 
and to increase physical fitness. 

• Physical fitness is not a sometime 
thing but a continuing process. See 
Pages 26-29 for a rundown on recrea¬ 
tion departmentfitness programs.—Ed. 

Gold Kush 

A gilt-edged idea for killing two birds 
with a “gold” nugget comes from Pat¬ 
terson Park Recreation Center in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. A rock-collecting con¬ 
test was held and certificates presented 
to the youngsters collecting the most 
stones. Then the rocks were painted 
with gold paint and stored in anticipa¬ 
tion of “The Gold Rush” when children 
brought paper bags to the playground 
and searched for the hidden gold. The 
gold rocks were then collected and 
weighed in on a kitchen scale and cer¬ 
tificates presented to the most persistent 
miners. The result, reports Virginia S. 
Baker, center director, is very, very few 
broken windows and more rock-collect¬ 
ing contests. 

Space Race 

If you get a reply from an outer 
spaceman, it’s A-Okay! In Montclair, 
New Jersey, a space race was sponsored 
by the recreation department and the 
Keep Montclair Beautiful Committee. 
Children paid a nickel, signed a pledge 
to help keep the city litterless and 
launched helium-filled balloons. Post¬ 
cards attached to the balloons requested 
finders of the balloons to fill in informa¬ 
tion about who picked up the balloon 
and where. 

New Faces at the Zoo 

Male zookeepers at the Central Park 
Zoo in New York City had mixed reac¬ 
tions when two female menagerie keep¬ 
ers were added to the staff. The young 
women are in charge of the new Chil 
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■ Iren's Zoo. Until now, women have 
worked as attendants for visitors, hut 
lever have heen in charge of cages. 
Menagerie keeping calls for strongarm 
tactics, is definitely not for the weak 
of arm. The staff of the zoo looked at 
the two new arrivals with different eyes 
when they saw them at work lifting and 
cleaning. 

Turtle Happy 

Saturday mornings in the House of 
Refuge Museum in Stuart, Florida, is 
the time for all good volunteers to come 
to the aid of the turtles. The museum 
asks for volunteers to bring old tooth¬ 
brushes to help take algae off the backs 
of the museum’s two hundred baby 
turtles. 

Trailhlaziiig the Long: Path 

New Yorkers with a yen to hike have 
four hundred miles to do it in. The 
Long Path trail extending from the New 
Jersey side of the George Washington 
Bridge to Whiteface Mountain in the 
Adirondacks was recently marked out. 
Trailhlazers have gone modern, using 
sky-blue paint and signs reading “Long 
Path ’ or little aluminum markers hear¬ 
ing the initials L.P. instead of the tra¬ 
ditional tree-whacking trail marks. 

Cateli a Hohby by the Tail 

A hohby can swim away with you, a 
group of skin divers has discovered. A 
hand of fish watchers has organized to 
study the migration, population, and 
behavior of salt water fish. The Ameri¬ 
can Littoral Society was formed at 
Sandy Hook, New Jersey, when skin 
divers, tired of spearing fish, sought a 
more scholarly outlet. They embarked 
upon their new project after having 
learned that the federal government had 



set up an underwater reseaich labora¬ 
tory at Sandy Hook. The group will be 
active along the Atlantic coast, hut they 
believe that the studies will he made on 
every salt water coast in the future. 

Citation 

The Westchester County, New York, 
Recreation Commission has heen cited 
by the American Association of Retired 
Persons for its outstanding program 
for senior citizens. The presentation 
took place in White Plains during a 
Salute to Senior Citizens program. 

Sharing; the Wealth 

“Farmers and other private land- 
owners can help meet an important rec¬ 
reation need by opening their lands to 
the camping public,” Rea Agnew, ex¬ 
ecutive m the Camping Council, re¬ 
ported at a recent conference of land- 
owners and Camping Council top brass. 
A new era is opening in outdoor recrea¬ 
tion with provision of parklike areas 
and camping facilities for families on 
private land. 

Throttles Away 

Model train races for youngsters six¬ 
teen years old and under are a big at¬ 
traction in York, Pennsylvania. An an¬ 
nual contest is sponsored by the York 
Recreation Commission and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Prizes are 
awarded, including a grand trophv 
which must he won by the same indi¬ 
vidual three times before it becomes a 
permanent possession. “Don’t put vour 
train away after Christmas,” say the 
sponsors, “enter the model railroad 
races.” 

Fallow Pasture 

Put out to pasture, many people find 
retirement to he a fallow field. The 
knowledge those years can he the most 
meaningful in a person’s life belongs to 
the happy retirees who know the ful¬ 
filment of lime. When Gilbert C. News¬ 
man. a former Akron, Ohio, tire builder 
retired, he began to coach weightlifting 
classes at Central State College in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Mr. New¬ 
man. who has never accepted remunera¬ 
tion for his work, says coaching has 
heen his hohby for forty y ears. Some of 
the young men he has coached have 
become world. Olympic, junior or 



Retiree Gilbert Newman 


senior national or state champions. He 
is an advocate of the “sound mind in 
sound body” philosophy'. A man of 
diversified interests, Mr. Newman 
paints as a hobby and recently received 
an honorable mention in the amateur 
division of the fall art festival in his 
community. He was asked to present 
a one-man show later in the season. 
Bird watching and small game hunting 
complete the picture of one happy re¬ 
tired man. 

In Honolulu, retirees also seem to he 
getting a lion’s share of fun. When 
retiree Karl W. Green, volunteer cura¬ 
tor of the Children’s Museum for almost 
a decade, recently had to give up his 
work because of health, the museum 
was apprehensive about obtaining a 
man to fill the post. But a young re¬ 
tiree who, according to the Honolulu 
Recreation Department, “puts new life 
into the project” stepped right up and 
into Mr. Green’s shoes. He is Com¬ 
mander William H. Christensen, retired 
from the U.S. Navy. The commander 
majored in zoology and botany and has 
an excellent avocational background in 
amateur malacology (the study of mol- 
lusks). 

PEOPLE I IN THE NEWS 

Vincent I). Bellew, superintendent of 
recreation in Eastchester, New York 
recently received the veteran’s gold 
medal award for outstanding com¬ 
munity service from the American 
Legion Post of Bronxville, New York. 
James C. Hagerty. press secretary for 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower during his 
presidency, made the presentation. Mr. 
Bellew is one of a chosen few since the 
award has been made onh six times in 
the past thirty years. 

Ralph €. Wilson, recreation director 
for the United States Air Force in Eu¬ 
rope, will take over as director of rec¬ 
reation and parks in Arlington, Vir¬ 
ginia. in January. Mr. Wilson, who has 
served as recreation director in suburbs 
of Eos Angeles and worked with both 
the United Stales Public Health Sen - 
ice and the Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, will succeed 
the late W. A. "Buck” Richardson. 

Mrs. M. 11. Crockett, a great-grand¬ 
mother aged seventy years plus in 
Sugar City. Colorado, cares about the 
youth in her community. Mrs. Crock¬ 
ett, finance chairman for her club, the 
Civic League, decided to interest mem¬ 
bers and other townsfolk in an idea: to 
build a cement slab B0-by-l()0 feet, so 
that the town could have a place at 
which to roller skate, plav tennis, 
square dance, give band concerts, hold 
picnics, and plan community gather¬ 
ings. The fire department provided 
acreage as a site for the slab. The fi¬ 
nance chairman needed $1,000 for ex¬ 
penses and, with everybody pitching in. 
old and young, including high school 
children, local businessmen, etcetera, 
the money was raised. Civic League 
members planted grass around the con¬ 
struction and built fireplaces. The city 
fathers gave the restrooms. Much of 
the material and most of the work w as 
donated. The community is proud of 
a joint effort. Would that even town 
had such a great-grandmother! 

€8 A. Emmons, recreation director in 
Bloomfield. New Jersey, retired from 
active duty at the end of 1961. Mr. 
Emmons had been director of recrea¬ 
tion from 1929. He helped to develop 
the cultural aspects of the Bloomfield 
program, including the chorus and the 
orchestra. 

Former champions Gene Tunney and 
Jack Dempsey were guests of the an¬ 
nual Hero Fund Scholarship show in 
the Philadelphia Stadium, which is un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 



of Recreation. Top celebrities perform 
at the annual event with the proceeds 
going to children of firemen or police¬ 
men killed in the line of duty, '[’he show 
attracts upwards of seventy thousand 
each year. At the last eient Mr. Tunney 
and Mr. Dempsey recreated the fight 
they had staged in the stadium in 1926 
l there was more kidding than punch¬ 
ing). In the picture above Mr. Tunney 
cleft) and Mr. Dempsey flank Recrea¬ 
tion Commissioner Robert W. Cr nw- 
ford. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

Nkvv Hampshire 

At the November meeting of the New 
Hampshire Recreation Society certifi¬ 
cates were presented to fifteen recrea¬ 
tion leaders. The certificates followed 
ii]i the recently adopted '‘Professional 
Certification Plan for Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel.” John B. Penney, superintend¬ 
ent of parks and recreation in Concord 
and head of the society’s committee on 
the certification plan, awarded the cer¬ 
tificates. Tony Zotto, superintendent of 
parks and recreation in Claremont, was 
honored with the first presentation. 
Others feted included A1 Foldeak. 
Keene; Patrick Walsh. Lebanon; Rob¬ 
ert Lowe, Berlin: Kim Perkins, North 
Conway; Fred Watson, Portsmouth: 
Bert George, Rochester; Roger La- 
Plante, Franklin; Olney Quimby, Mrs. 
Stanley Colby, and Richard Sanderson, 
all of Claremont; Barbara Brown. 
Pease Air Force Base; John Penney 
and Robert Ayer, Concord; Robert 
Ledger and Richard Tapply, NBA New 
England District Representative, both 
of Bristol. 

Ontario 

R. E. ‘‘Dick” Watts of Brantford was 
elected president of the Society of Di¬ 
rectors of Municipal Recreation of On¬ 


tario at its annual meeting and train¬ 
ing institute held at Vineland. Mr. 
Watts succeeds W. R. Jones of Sarnia 
in the position. Laurie Branch of 
Waterloo was named vice-president. 
Other officers include Ken Burgess. 
London, recording secretary; Hugh 
Clydesdale, Toronto, corresponding 
secretary; Earl Davis, Burlington, treas¬ 
urer; and Ian Thomson, Etohicock 
Township, and John Thorsen, Cobourg. 
me rtiB§rs -at-large. 

Illinois 

'J’he Illinois Association of Park Dis¬ 
tricts elected new officers recently. Fred 
F. Weinard, com 
missioner of the 
Urbana Park Dis¬ 
trict, was voted 
])resident. Mr. 
Weinard has been 
a longtime member 
of the Urbana 
Planning Commis¬ 
sion and is professor of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois. Vice-presidents are 
John E. Cassidy, Jr., Peoria; Thomas 
.1. Oliva. Memorial at Bellwood; and 
Milton Worthen, Granite City. Louis 
A. Gietl. Springfield, was elected treas¬ 
urer. Directors for two-year terms ex¬ 
piring in 1963 are. Eugene C. Pomer- 
arice, Elmhurst; Patrick .1. Cronin, East 
St. Louis; and Philip J. Miler, Kewanee. 

Wisconsin 

New officers of the Wisconsin Recre- 
tion are Gerald Smith of Waukesha, 
president; William Houtz of Oconomo- 
woc, president-elect; William Anderson 
of Milwaukee County, vice-president: 
Fred G. Hofherr of Milwaukee, secre¬ 
tary; Ronald Friherg of Madison, treas¬ 
urer; Richard Wilsman of Eau Claire. 
Charles Drayna of Oshkosh, and Roger 
Harrington of Milwaukee, directors. 


Obituaries 


* Walfred A. Anderson, professor 
emeritus of rural sociology at Cornell 
University, and a former National Rec¬ 
reation Association sponsor, died re¬ 
cently at sixty-eight in Ithaca, New 
Continued on Page 46 
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Chemist with a horn helps teenagers hit a high note 

THE MAJOR MINORS SWING IT 


S WING trombonist Harold L. Di¬ 
mond, an organic chemist for the 
Gulf Research & Development 
Company in Ilarmarville, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, spends his days helping the oil com¬ 
pany find new uses for its products, and 
his nights helping teenagers learn how 
to play a hot horn. Dr. Diinond is one 
of three adults heading a project de¬ 
signed to give talented teenagers an op¬ 
portunity to learn and play good music 
under professional guidance. 

The instrument for this singular ex¬ 
periment in youth activities is Major 
Minors, a modern swing band of fifteen 
North Hills high-schoolers led by three 
adults. This orchestra combines the 
talents of top professionals with the po¬ 
tentially great music stars of tomorrow. 

Formed by a trumpet-playing insur¬ 
ance man. John Harris, a former Glenn 
Miller bandsman, the Major Minors 
have become one of Pittsburgh's fore¬ 
most swing groups. The music is that 
of traditional big “name’" bands, now 
being rediscovered by a new generation 
of youngsters who play old standbys. 


such as '‘Leapfrog,” “Pm Getting Senti¬ 
mental Over You,” and “Deep Purple.” 
The teenage orchestra has appeared on 
nearly every Pittsburgh TV station, has 
played for innumerable high-school 
proms, and has raised more than S7,000 
for various charities. Last year, five 
Major Minors won coveted “chairs” in 
Carnegie Institute of Technology’s Hon¬ 
ors Band, an orchestra made up of the 
district’s best amateur musicians. 

How did an organic chemist get in¬ 
volved with a swing band? Dr. Dimond 
first learned of the Major Minors, then 
called the Little League Swing Band, 
by reading a newspaper feature story 
about businessman-trumpeter John 
Harris. Although band activities cut a 
swathe through his spare time, Harold 
Dimond wouldn’t give up his seat in the 
trombone section for anything. “I get 
a lot of satisfaction helping them out; 
besides, it keeps me from getting rusty,” 
he says, “the band gives the kids an op¬ 
portunity that was never open to me. It 
also teaches them courtesy toward each 
other, cooperation, and discipline.” 


Membership in the Major Minors is 
a much sought-after goal among area 
high-schoolers. To merit the profes¬ 
sional training received, players have to 
pay strict attention to the work at hand. 
“There’s no monkey business at re¬ 
hearsals,” Dr. Dimond points out. 
“Strict discipline is enforced. We prac¬ 
tice for several hours each Monday eve¬ 
ning at the Bradford Woods Elementary 
School, and a youth must account for 
any absence. Weak excuses aren’t tol¬ 
erated. If a youngster is not sincerely 
interested in playing, there are many 
replacements eager to take his place. 

“Since we’re not subsidized, John 
Harris always ends up buying the mu¬ 
sic. I have to spend many extra hours 
building trombone and trumpet stands. 
Moreover, we often provide transporta¬ 
tion for the youngsters to and from re¬ 
hearsals since many are below driving 
age. 

“Certainly,” muses Dr. Dimond, “on 
stage, such minor problems are all 
washed a-way and forgotten. . . . When 
(hey play, they’re really with it!” 


January. 1%2 
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A DOCUMENTARY 

ON 

FITNESS ACTIVITIES 
IN RECREATION 



E ver since 1955. u hen the results of the kraus-\\ eber Test showed 
that European youngsters far outranked children in the l nited 
States in certain minimum muscular fitness tests, youth fitness 
has been given high priority in the national fitness program. Efforts 
to promote \outh fitness were and are being encouraged and urged 
from the top level of government, first by President Eisenhower and 
now by President Kennedy, whose belief is expressed by his statement. 

“Fitness can keep us strong,’ 
It is understandable that 
much of the past and present 
efforts for fitness have been 
directed toward working 
through the field of physical 
education in the schools. 
Here it is possible to give 
local tests and to step up the 
prescribed gym and play field 
programs through required 
classes. 

The concern at top level 
focused the attention of the 
\meriean public on the un¬ 
deniable fact that physical 
education programs in many 
elementary schools were in 
need of upgrading; that all 
too many junior and senior 
schools were ill-equipped to 
provide adequate play space 
and trained leadership; and 
that current sports programs 
were all-too-often limited to 
tlie small group of youngsters 
who “made the team,” leav¬ 
ing the others to act as spec¬ 
tators to a few major team sports: baseball, football, and basketball. 

It was during that time, too, that the youth-serving agencies, includ¬ 
ing not only public recreation agencies but private agencies as well, 
took a look at their programs and realized the importance of stepping 
up their physical recreation activities and strengthening their out-of¬ 
school opportunities for boys and girls. M > 



The. wide, spread oj physical fitness 
tivities sponsored by recreation de], 
meats are. pictured on these four pa 
Photographs on this page courtes 
City Recreation Department , Jack 
ville, Florida: the Chicago Park 
trict: and the Tulsa. Oklahoma, d rill' 
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oi y graphs, belou courtesy oj the Chi 
;o Park Disti id. Recreation Depart- 
n ,St. Cloud. Minnesota: and Marais 
•t, Park Illinois Division oj Parks. 


Photographs above and right courtes) 
of Union Pacific Railroad: Outward 
Bound Trust: Chicago. Park District: 
II. S. \ary: City Recreation Di’part- 
ment. Jacksonville. Honda: Park and 
Recreation Department. San Diego. 
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SPECIAL AND 
ANNUAL EVENTS 
ADD THRILLS 















COMPETITION 
APPEALS TO 
YOUTH 


every activity shown here is conducted 
by some recreation department in some 
community in the U. S. A. 


Pjftotogmp®, till this page courtesy of 
Chicago Park District! Park ami Rec¬ 
reation Department. San Diego. Call 
jornia: Park's and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, St. Louis Pari: 1/ mnc.sota; City 
Recreation Department, .lacksoni die. 
Florida: Youth Center, ( ora! Cables. 
Florida: the Miami Reach \ etes Bureau. 
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Photographs on this puge courtesy of 
the Chicago Park District and the 
Miami Beach. Florida, News Bureau. 


Doc umentary rontiinivf! 


The Youth Fitness Committee of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s National Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs and 
Activities encouraged such efforts in its widely distributed pamphlet. 
Youth Fitness, A Community Responsibility, issued in 1958. 

'IV/" HERE do we stand today? Has public recreation proved that it 
” has a real place in the youth lituess program? Is it accepting its 
potential role? What does it have to offer over and beyond the school 
physical-education program? What does it offer to the boys and girls 
who, for any number of reasons, do not take part in the Big Four— 
baseball, softball, basketball, and football? In order to answer these 
questions, the Youth Fitness Committee asked its members for photo¬ 
graphs of current physical activities, a few of which are shown here. 

An out-of-school recreation program offers free choice and volun¬ 
tary participation. It is not a required subject needing a passing grade. 
It is personal. It is fun. Effort -f- Interest = Youth Fitness—a happy 
equation! Hiking, for example, in terms of physical fitness might be 
an excellent means of developing leg muscles. To the youngster, hiking 
is the way to get to a camp site or other destination. His leg muscles 
will take care of themselves! 

Does it necessarily follow, however, that providing active games and 
sports in the out-of-school recreation program will automatically re¬ 
sult iti physical fitness? Not necessarily, to any appreciable degree, 
unless recreation leaders understand, use, and insist upon adequate 
standards of performance. If hiking is to be of value in developing 
endurance, and strengthening backs and leg muscles it requires know l¬ 
edge of how to walk correctly—something many youngsters do not 
know. It requires a time limit, an adequate speed, a rhythmic stride. 
It requires wise selection of distance to suit the degree of competence 
of the group. Many a child has given hiking a black mark because he 
w r as taken too far too soon. 

Physical fitness is not a “sometime thing.” A Fitness Day held 
once a summer is no answer. Fitness demands constant attention, regu¬ 
lar participation, the opportunity to progress in skill development. It 
means a constant state of awareness of the individual needs of the 
individual child. 

Alec Smith, chairman of the National Recreation Association Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs and Activities, 
and superintendent of recreation in Palo Alto, sums up the opinion of 
recreation departments when he says, “Every boy and girl needs suffi¬ 
cient muscular strength to maintain good posture at rest and in motion 
and to do with ease the tasks of the day. He needs strength and en¬ 
durance to persist in work and play without undue fatigue. Skills 
learned in a variety of activities will serve throughout life as safety 
valves for relieving the pressures of high-tension living and as re¬ 
sources for the constructive use of leisure.” 
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Snake pit, Oglebay Institute. Wheeling, West Virginia 


EDUCATION 

and the 

OPEN SPACE 
PROBLEM 


Conservation education faces 
a challenging coming of age 


Harlan B. Him mated 

HE PAST ONE-AND-A-HALK DECADES 
have been a time of greatly ex¬ 
panded general, informal activity 
in conservation education by govern¬ 
ment agencies and the multitude of eiti 
zen organizations in one way or another 
active in conservation. We can point 
with pride to growing society member¬ 
ships. new publications and films, in¬ 
creased use of television and other mass 
media, and a host of camps, workshops, 
training schools, interpretive services 
and museum programs that did not exist 
fifteen years ago. However, there is 
critical need for an evaluation of these 
programs. Let us examine the duplica¬ 
tion of effort, failure to hase programs 
on the most up-to-date research find¬ 
ings, inadequate jobs of selecting and 
training instructors and lay leaders, use 
of outdated materials, and reliance on 
emotional approaches. 

True, the last fifteen years have wit¬ 
nessed both growth and innovation in 
conservation education. Professional 
training programs have kept apace, and 

Mr. Brumsted is executive secretary of 
the American Conservation Association 
and associate professor m the depart¬ 
ment of conservation, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity. This material is adapted from a 
talk given at the Ninth Annual Confer¬ 
ence of State Inter-Agency Committees 
on Recreation in Bear Mountain, New 
Y ork. 


the comparatively new graduate-level 
integrated curricula available at the 
University of Michigan, University of 
Colorado, Ohio State, Cornell, and else- 
w here represent an especially needed 
and refreshing development. General 
offerings in natural resources conser¬ 
vation have sprung up in many colleges 
and universities; and in some states, 
real progress is being made in teaching 
conservation principles in a variety of 
courses in the public schools. This does 
represent a start, but it is only that; we 
have a way to go, especially in teacher 
training anil doing more with this sub¬ 
ject in our schools. 

W/Tni the TIDE of interest in open 
T space problems now running so 
high in and around our urban centers, 
some might be inclined to score a vic¬ 
tory for conservation education, ft is 
not possible to assess the effects of edu¬ 
cation efforts in this phenomenon, but 
conservation education can be given 
relatively little credit in bringing the 
wave to a crest. Certainly, however, the 
conservationists’ persistent attention to 
open-space problems over the years was 
responsible for setting it in motion. 
^hat we are witnessing, first in New 
^ ork. and now elsewhere, is strong ex¬ 
ecutive leadership coming at a time of 
urgent need, substantially aided by an 
exceptionally favorable press, and hard¬ 


hitting campaigns of interested organi¬ 
zations. 

Since it is impossible to push some¬ 
thing that’s moving faster than you are, 
the very rapid pace of developments in 
the open space quest might tend to frus¬ 
trate some workers in conservation edu¬ 
cation and give them the feeling that 
they are being left behind. Actually, 
these whirlwinds of present activity are 
largely devoted to the absolutely essen¬ 
tial and unpostponable business of ac¬ 
quiring the last bits of close-in open 
space. The educator is not left out; 
rather, he is confronted with some of the 
greatest challenges ever to arise in con¬ 
servation. We still have not begun to 
tackle the many complex aspects of our 
outdoor recreation problems; in fact, 
most, as yet, are inadequately defined. 

One of the difficult situations facing 
us, that spells opportunity for educa¬ 
tion, is the apparently wide discrepan¬ 
cies that exist in the feeling of concern 
and urgency for open space problems. 
We must help communities to recognize 
their needs for open space and to show 
them bow to profit from the experience 
of areas that have postponed attention 
to the problem. 

\ NOTHEIi CHALLENGE is the often 
subtle, yet increasingly important, 
matter of competition among outdoor 
Continued on Page 48 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT PLAN 

Recreation and flower boxes, rocket engines ami 
clubhouses tell a story of a city 
and an industrial plant 


Albert L. Phillip* 

N industry and the community in 
which it is located benefit mu¬ 
tually from friendly cooperation 
m the field of recreation. A good case 
in point is the recreation program of 
the Rocketdvne division of North 
American Aviation. Inc. at its plant in 
Neosho, Missouri. 

Rocketdyne, like the other divisions of 
North American, supports a recreation 
and welfare program with proceeds 
from candy, coffee, and cigarette ma¬ 
chines. When the Neosho plant was 
established in 1956, a nonprofit cor¬ 
poration, the Rocketdyne Foundation, 

Mr. Phillips, formerly director of rec¬ 
reation in Neosho, Missouri, is now rec¬ 
reation consultant for the St. Louis, 
Missouri, County Park and Recreation 
Department. 


was formed to administer recreation ac¬ 
tivities. Starting from scratch, the foun¬ 
dation confined its first three years’ 
operations to sponsorship of hall teams, 
welfare grants, contributions to depart¬ 
ment activities, etcetera. Arrangements 
w ith the city of Neosho’s recreation de¬ 
partment made available playgrounds 
and gymnasiums for baseball, basket¬ 
ball, and volleyball. 

By early 1960, the foundation had 
accrued enough funds to embark upon a 
building program. First move of the 
foundation’s hoard of directors was to 
contact the city planning commission, 
outlining plans for a park and recrea¬ 
tion center and asking for the city’s 
cooperation in providing a suitable lo¬ 
cation. 

A fine 36.7-acre site, situated between 
the municipal nine-hole golf course and 
the city airport, was finally selected. 



Heavily wooded, the location served 
only as a treacherous rough along one 
fairway, although a city archery course 
was located just north of the proposed 
site. The city council went along, agree¬ 
ing on terms which provide for several 
significant advantages to both parties: 

• The animal rental of the city-owned 
land was placed at $1000 per year, hut 
only $36.70 of that sum is payable in 
cash I one dollar per acre). The re¬ 
mainder might he paid in improvements 
to, or maintenance of, the property. The 
foundation, in turn, pledged to spend 
at least $10,000 in improvements in the 
first two years, and at least $15,000 in 
the first five years. Improvements over 
the $1000 annual figure are credited to 
subsequent years. 

• 1 he lease was made on a renewable 
basis, with the initial term for ten years. 
In effect, the park will belong to the 
foundation for as long as Rocketdyne 
maintains a production operation in 
Newton County, in which Neosho is 
located. The plant manufactures large 
liquid-propellant rocket engines; its 
current products are powerplants for 
the Thor and Atlas missiles. 

• Corollary to the above terms was the 
provision that should Rocketdyne ever 
leave the county, the park improve- 

Continued on Page 47 
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Reclaimed 
for Recreation 


Left, the area’s boathouse and dock were 
donated by the 1961 Senior Class, which 
along it itli the rest of the student body, 
view the project with great enthusiasm. 


Below, members of the Stone Valley 
Junior Conservation Camp practice a 
sawtoothed duet as they acquire some 
outdoor know-how and woodman skills. 


Above, the sign speaks for itself. Not 
many recreation areas can boast such a 
clearly read, explicitly stated guidepost. 


Fred Coombs 


W HEN Pennsylvania State l nner- 
sity acquired two tracts of sub¬ 
marginal farmland from the 
federal government a half a dozen years 
ago they were considered good for noth 
ing except timber. Today they comprise 
a major multiple-use development for 
reereation, research, and conservation. 

The university's Stone Valley Recre¬ 
ation Area, with a seventy-two acre lake 
loeated on sixty-three hundred acres of 
forest land fifteen miles south of the 
University Park campus, opened in 
April 1901. Original construction of the 
lake was financed largely by alumm 
gifts and future improvements will de¬ 
pend upon the same source of financial 
assistance. This project, as other rec¬ 
reation facilities at the university, will 
he self-supporting, 

Universi|jr officials, confronted with 
a tnrl; ling enrollment and the inaugura¬ 
tion of a year-round academic program, 
look upon the recreation development 

I)lf. CooMns is chairman of the recrea¬ 
tion education department of Pennsyl¬ 
vania State lnicersity in University 
Park. 
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120 ADMIN IS TRATION 


Pennsylvania State University creates a multiple-use area 
for recreation and conservation 


as essential to the physical welfare of 
a student body which by 1970 is ex¬ 
pected to number twenty-five thousand. 
Besides, the objective of higher educa¬ 
tion at the university is to contribute to 
the education of the whole person, so 
that he may be effective as an individ¬ 
ual. as a participating member of his 
family, as a member of his profession, 
as one responsible to his community, 
his nation, and to mankind. 

Farming was the chief occupation of 
Stone Valley during the last half of the 
19th century. However, as many farm¬ 
ers began to increase the size of their 
farms by cultivating the steep hillsides 
of their land, the light, silty soil on the 
top of these hills eroded severely. Pov¬ 
erty and bankruptcy plagued the area 
and in 1934, the United States Resettle¬ 
ment Administration provided assist¬ 
ance to farmers by offering to buy their 
farms and/or by providing better farm¬ 
land elsevvhere in exchange for their 
property. In 1935 a committee ap¬ 
pointed by the president of the univer¬ 
sity conferred with federal authorities 
for the use of the Stone Valley as it 
would relate to the university educa- 
fional program. 

In 1954. the Stone Valley Tract of 
4,614 acres of land, and in 1955 the 
Standing Stone Tract of 1,754 acres of 
land was deeded to the university by the 
federal government. During the winter 
of 1957, the assistant dean of the college 
of engineering and architecture, drew 
up the plans for the construction of the 
dam across Shaver Creek. The actual 
construction of the dam was started in 
June 1957 and it was completed in Jan¬ 
uary 1960. 

The estimated cost of developing the 
lake was $250,000. The breast of the 
earth dam is 240 feet wide at the base, 
15 feet wide at the top, and 520 feet 
long. The lake is approximately one 
thousand feet wide at the widest point, 
and about three thousand feet i'll length 


with a shoreline of about two miles with 
a maximum depth of thirty feet. 'Che 
lake formed an irregular body of water 
adjoining the university’s Mineral In¬ 
dustries, Civil F.ngineering and For¬ 
estry Camps that had been used for in¬ 
structional purposes. Trees and stumps 
were cleared from the dam site, largely 
through the efforts of personnel of the 
491st Engineering Battalion, a local 
Army Reserve unit. Fraternity and so¬ 
rority groups also helped clear the area 
of debris. 

U niversity President Eric A. Walk¬ 
er appointed a Stone Valley Forest 
Planning Committee to he concerned 
with the development of the area, estab¬ 
lishing general policies, and initiating 
new projects, together with suggestions 
for financing them. He assigned the 
management of the recreation facilities 
to the dean of the College of Physical 
Education and Athletics and the forestry 
operations to the director of the School 
of Forestry. The committee allocated 
575 acres of land in the Stone Valley 
Tract for recreation development. 

To guide the orderly development of 
the recreation area the committee need¬ 
ed a master plan. A graduate student 
in the recreation education department 
was assigned responsibility to deter¬ 
mine the recreation interests of stu¬ 
dents; to collect information pertaining 
to the problems and limitations of the 
site: to ascertain the needs in relation 
to instruction and research programs to 
be offered; to consider the use of the 
site by the Continuing Education Con¬ 
ference Center; and finally to provide 
recommendations for the development 
and operation of the area. 

During (lie spring semester of 1960, 
two checklist surveys were distributed 
to determine the recreation interests of 
students. The men’s group survey was 
distributed by the president of each fra¬ 


ternity (52) through the Inter-Frater¬ 
nity Council. The group survey for 
women students was conducted with the 
cooperation of the Pan-Hellenic Coun¬ 
cil and included all sororities (25). In¬ 
dependent men and women living in the 
residence halls were included in the 
study. Combining the results of the in¬ 
dividual and group surveys a total of 
1736 persons or approximately twelve 
percent of the student body was studied. 
The student group interest survey indi¬ 
cated the activities in which fraternities 
and sororities were most interested. Ac¬ 
tivities listed in older of their prefer¬ 
ence were: 


Swimming 
Lodges for 
0\ ernight 
Water Skiing 
Canoeing 
Tobogganing 
Sailing 

Horseback Ride 
Snow Skiing 


Ice Skating 
Rowboating 
Rifle Shooting 
Bicycling 
Fishing 

Target Archery 
Skeet Shooting 
ig Field Archery 
Trap Shooting 


rpiiE committee approved a general 
-*■ master plan for the development of 
the area and established the following 
objectives: 

• To provide outdoor recreational fa¬ 
cilities for the use and enjoyment of 
university students, student groups, 
alumni, faculty and staff. 

• To utilize the advantages of the Stone 
Valley Recreation Area for appropriate" 
academic and research projects. 

• To encourage the use of Stone Valley 
and its facilities for student, alumni, 
professional and citizen workshops, in¬ 
stitutes, clinics and conferences, with 
particular emphasis on recreation, out¬ 
door education, conservation, and 
camping. 

• To stimulate an appreciation of out¬ 
door recreation activities and to develop 
fundamental skills in outdoor living 
through organization, planning, and di¬ 
rection of outdoor activities. 

Under the direction of the dean of 
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the College of Physical Education and 
Athletics, equipment w as purchased and 
existing facilities were improved for 
recreation. Twenty canoes and lifteen 
rowboats were purchased; directional 
signs and picnic tables were secured 
through the cooperation of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Department of Forests and 
Waters; parking areas and roads im¬ 
proved; two lodges winterized; utilities 
and lavatory installed; twelve tent plat¬ 
forms constructed; eleven cabins com¬ 
pletely equipped; and charcoal grills 
placed throughout the picnic area. Also, 
two existing camp facilities, one with a 
capacity of fifty and the other seventy- 
five campers, with large administration 
lodge, storage building, and tent areas 
were improved. Senior students voted 
to use the 1961 ‘‘Senior Class Gift" for 
the construction of a boathouse, T-dock. 
and boat launching ramp. 

The fish biologist of the university 
supervised the stocking of the lake w ith 
large-mouth bass, rainbow trout, and 
bluegills. Owners of private fishing 


ponds contributed 8,051) large-mouth 
bass and 5,000 bluegills. The United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service pro¬ 
vided 15,000 large-mouth bass and 
9,200 rainbow trout. The State Fish 
Commission approved a special regula¬ 
tion for this area to the effect that there 
is no minimum size, no bag limit, and 
no closed seasons with the exception of 
trout. 

When additional funds are available 
extensive developments in the major 
da)-use facilities will include an eight 
hundred foot sandbeach; open stockade 
dressing facility; concession stand; pic¬ 
nic shelters with one to accommodate 
two hundred persons; tent camping 
areas, boathouse and dock; and an 
alumni lodge overlooking the lake. 

^I^itEKF. is great enthusiasm among the 
student body and the general pub¬ 
lic over the Stone Valley recreation de¬ 
velopment. The area is extremely popu¬ 
lar for boating, sailing, fishing, picnick¬ 


ing, and camping, and with no objec¬ 
tion from the students and others to the 
service charges necessary for the finan¬ 
cial support of the project. To operate 
on a self-supporting basis these service 
charges were established: daily student 
admission permit per car $.25, others 
$.50, or a seasonal permit of $5.00: 
boat rental to students $.50 for the first 
hour, to others $.75; daily boat launch¬ 
ing permit to students $.50, others $1.00 
and seasonal boating permit $5.00 and 
$10.00 respectively; daily lodge rental 
$15.00 or overnight $25.00; daily resi¬ 
dent camp rental $.50 per camper; and 
weekly cabin rental of $25.00. Admis¬ 
sion to the area includes picnicking and 
fishing privileges. 

Through multiple-use development 
these “submarginal farmlands” com¬ 
bine increased instruction facilities with 
flood control, superior recreation with 
improved research possibilities, and a 
strong bulwark to the local economy. 
A classic example of the best in land 
use. # 


My Philosophy of Recreation 

Continued from Cage 7 

his education has included a wide variety of lifelong inter¬ 
ests and skills (see Pages 26-29). 

Some decades before industrialization had its full stride 
and when the work week was long and the time for recrea¬ 
tion short, the job of earning a living required more physi¬ 
cal energy. It was during this time that passive recreation 
and organized activities constituted a major portion of the 
program sponsored by public and private recreation agen¬ 
cies. Coming off the farms, up from the mines, and away 
from the trades, many people sought rest and relaxation 
through organized sports and games and social forms of 
recreation. 

Today, with longer periods of time available and with 
paid vacations, neither passive recreation nor organized ac¬ 
tivities can meet all of man's needs recreation-wise. The 
tensions and complexities of city and suburban living and 
routinization of much of work creates a great demand for 
self-propelled and self-directed recreation activities, some of 
which lend themselves to solitude. The great surge of inter¬ 
est in all forms of outdoor activities is illustrative of the de¬ 
sire to “escape” from mechanized living and return to the 
open spaces. 

ne CANNOT deal with the broad concept of recreation 
v without reference to education, which has a major re¬ 
sponsibility to bring the good life within the grasp of ever) 


individual and establish within the human mind a rational 
basis for making choices concerning his life endeavors and 
pursuits. Recreation thus conceived is inseparable from ed¬ 
ucation and to make creative living a reality for increasing 
millions of people will require the combined efforts of all 
community education and recreation agencies and organiza¬ 
tions. The emerging community school, serving the broad 
education needs of all. and cooperating with other agen¬ 
cies, brings education and recreation into a sharper focus. 
The school with its many resources should provide basic 
learning opportunities for children, youth and adults; use 
its facilities for participation; and serve as a motivating 
force for action in the development of a “community cur¬ 
riculum.” This assumption of responsibility by the school 
will enable the other community agencies to provide facili¬ 
ties and leadership sufficient to extend the opportunities for 
all to pursue their recreation interests and skills thus ac¬ 
quired through the community’s educational system. 

The potential for the good life, of which constructive use 
of time is a part, lies within the human heart and mind. So¬ 
ciety should provide the environment for the creative expres¬ 
sion of all its people. The good and ills of the world come 
out of the time during which the individual can make his 
own choices as to its use. If he lives healthfully, mentalb 
and physically, seeks for self-improvement, enjoys the best 
of the culture of mankind, is imbued with the spirit of com¬ 
munity service and finds some of the “great good places” 
for the mind and soul, he will have come into possession of 
the heritage of creative living in a free society, it 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

. 1 Elvira Delany 


FLORIDA. The state has more fishing piers than am 
other state, and it goes without saving, more pier fishermen 
than any other. Pier fishing is not costly, and many of the 
piers are open without charge to the angler. Less ilian a 
dollar invested at most of them includes hait and permission 
to fish to your heart’s content, and nobody angling in salt 
water needs a license. One of the newest on Florida’s East 
Coast is the 1,200-foot New Jax Beach Pier at Jacksonville 
Beach. The giant pier at Naples on Florida’s Gulf Coast 
was destroyed hy Hurricane Donna last year, hut has now 
been rehuilt and is again in the fishing business. 

ILLINOIS. In Chicago, the towers of a §36.000,000 circu¬ 
lar city-within-a-city loom above a 3.1-acre site on the north 

bank of the Chicago 
River, just north of the 
“Loop." This Marina 
City project, sponsored 
by the Building Service 
Employees Interna¬ 
tional Union, repre¬ 
sents not only an im¬ 
portant advance in ar¬ 
chitecture and concrete 
engineering, but also a 
new concept in urban 
living. Two circular, 
six-story, rein forced- 
concrete apartment 
towers represent the 
core of the “city.” 
Along with this hous¬ 
ing, a wide range of 
recreation and com¬ 
mercial facilities is provided. It is a return to the time when 
men not only worked but lived in the downtown area. The 
site occupies what was known as Block Number One in the 
original town of Chicago. In effect, Chicago was born on 
this site one hundred and fifty years ago, just two blocks 
west of historic Fort Dearborn where the garrison w as mas¬ 
sacred by Indians in 1812. 

The union bought the 3.1-acre site for nearly $3,000,000 
from the Chicago and North Western Railway. 'Ibis is the 


biggest private single land transaction in metropolitan Chi 
eago’s history. In addition to 896 apartment units, each 
room with a curved private balcony, the Marina City com¬ 
plex offers year-round swimming and iceskating; a health 
club and gymnasium; 54 lanes for howling; a 1250-seat 
theatre; a plaza for shops and parks; and 12,000 square feet 
of auditorium space; and, of course, a marina with slips to 
accommodate seven hundred boats. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis expects its SI.200,000 planetarium 
to be open sometime next fall. Located on a gradual rise 
neat the southern extremity of Forest Park, the building can 
he seen at great distances from all directions. The thm- 
shell concrete structure is a hyperboloid of one sheet, dem¬ 
onstrating symbolically its content and function. The form 
is defined hy a vertical axis around which a straight line 
revolves, maintaining a constant angle to the axis. The lower 
end describes a circle which forms the plan outline; the 
upper end of the building describes a smaller circle. The 
structure thus appears to he a hyperbola in silhouette, which 
rises off the ground on equally spaced pillars running around 
the perimeter of the building. 



The heart of the planetarium is a dome, invisible from the 
outside of the building. The interior of the dome, con¬ 
structed of perforated aluminum, serves as a projection 
surface for a facsimile of the celestial universe. The dome 
encloses 420 individual seats for spectators to view all of the 
projected phenomena. The projection instrument will em¬ 
ploy over one hundred projectors to demonstrate all of the 
stars and planets which are visible to the unaided eye. The 
nocturnal heavens will be shown as they appear from any 
place on the earth, and at any time of the earth’s history; 
past, present, and future. The instrument also projects the 
coordinates used by astronomers and navigators, schematic 
diagrams of the constellations, artificial satellites, a view of 
the earth as seen from an artificial satellite, and a view of 
the solar system from a point external to the earth. The 
inside of the dome has a skyline of St. Louis, viewed from 
the planetarium site. The presentation of the programs in 
the projection auditorium will be further enhanced hy a 
high-fidelity stereophonic sound system. 

The top of the building, reached by a ramp running 
around the outside surface of the dome, will serve as an ob¬ 
servation deck, some sixty-five feet from the ground. The 
circular upper ledge of the hyperbola will function as a light 
shield, protecting the observer from the distracting lights of 
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desires. But the city retains the right to 
break the lease with thirty day’s notice 
and sell the land. (The city holds peri¬ 
odic auctions for its lots.) 

The idea was conceived by Peggyann 
Murphy, planning consultant for the 
Neighborhood Conservation Program, 
and approved by J. Clarence Davies, 
chairman of the Housing and Redevelop¬ 
ment Board, and Ferdinand Roth, com¬ 
missioner of Real Estate. Miss Murphy 
points out that the city owns hundreds ol 
lots which “are just lying fallow, collect¬ 
ing rubbish and becoming rat havens and 
the city. Telescopes and other obser\ational and photo- hazardous play areas.” (The Department of Sanitation 

graphic instruments will he installed on the observation eleans most of these lots three or four times a year for about 

deck for general public use. $50 a cleaning.) “We can change all these negative factors 

The basement floor provides for more exhibition space into positive ones with a little help from the neighborhood,” 
which, in addition to the area on the first floor, gives the she said. Four lots were put into use last summer by the 

St. Louis Planetarium the largest exhibition and display area Neighborhood Conservation Program. One lot was turned 

of any planetarium now in existence. The basement also into a plav area after the city cleaned it. Three other lots, 

contains offices, a lecture room, facilities for classes and in Brooklyn, were made into gardens. The city cleaned the 

informal lectures, a metal and woodworking shop, provi- lots, and the top soil was donated hv the Abraham & Straus 

sion for amateur telescope makers, a darkroom, and a department store. The gardens were planted and cared for 

library, all of which surround the downstairs display area. hr residents of the area under the sponsorship of the Neigh¬ 

borhood Conservation Program. 

The Conservation Program also sponsored the conversion 
of the lot in Manhattan, but Miss Murphy said the program 
is really aiming for neighborhood sponsorship. “We hope 
the four lots already converted will be turned over to neigh¬ 
borhood groups and that other groups from all over the city 
come forth to take part in the plan.” 

. “Fit ness through fun for every member of the family” 
is the credo of the new recreation center at Edgerton Park 
itr Rochester. Apparatus and facilities to suit the needs of 
every age group from toddler to senior citizen now fill an 
area that only two years ago was wasted space. The center 
provides a modern play area for youngsters, picnic area for 
senior citizens, shuflleboard, outdoor patio for teenage danc¬ 
ing and roller skating, tennis courts, basketball courts, base¬ 
ball and softball diamonds, a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
and outdoor game court. The children’s play area offers 
playground equipment designed to serve the needs of chil¬ 
dren in our push-button age. For the child who no longer 
chops or carries wood, hauls or pumps water, shovels coal 
or snow, pulls a wagon or even walks to school, the new, 
colorful play apparatus is designed to stimulate physical 
activity so sorely needed to keep our children physically fit. 
The modern equipment with novel names—Wing Ding. 
Magic Forest, Poly-Block Climber, Space Cruiser— provides 
opportunities for free expression and self-directed activity. 
The apparatus was selected to meet the needs of varying age 
levels including preschool, elementary, and older children. 

Hie accent, however, is not all on youth. Senior-citizen 
activities have the run of the “house” on certain days and 
evenings. Family programs, including cookouts, hand con- 



The entire structure rests on a square. pa\ed platform, 
creating a plaza, which is shaded by a number of mature 
trees. A parking lot, accommodating over two hundred cars, 
is located to the west of the building. A wide, tree-lined 
drive leads up to the site, affording an unobstructed view 
of the building. 

Charles Schweighauser will manage the planetarium for 
the St. Louis Department of Parks. Recreation and Forestry. 
The McDonald Corporation donated .$200,000 for the plan¬ 
etarium to supplement the $1,000,000 provided in the de¬ 
partment’s 1955 bond issue. 

NEW YORK. Hundreds of empty lots in New York City 
are now available to neighborhood groups for recreation 
use. An interested group may lease the lot for a nominal 
fee from the Department of Real Estate. It must acquire 
liability insurance and keep the area clean. However, the 
group must agree not to make any capital improvements. 



such as putting in swings and large equipment. 


certs, dances, parties, and softball games between fathers 


The city will clean the lot before leasing it if the group and sons and mothers and daughters are held frequently. 
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Uso well known is the center’s “TAR” (Teen-Age Associa- 
ion of Rochester). TAR carries on a wide variety of act¬ 
ivities for teenagers including weekly dances, choral sing¬ 
ing, dramatics and sports programs, drawing students from 
nearby Jefferson High School. 

• In New York City, Park Commissioner Newbold Morris 
reported recently some facts and figures on what it takes to 
keep Central Park in condition. He said that to correct the 
ravages of time, weather, soot, gasoline fumes and “the 
intensive and often improper use of Central Park” depart¬ 
ment workers do the following: Spend forty-five thousand 
manhours a year rehabilitating the park and an equal num¬ 
ber of manhours just maintaining the grass, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees. They use five hundred cubic yards of top soil 
every year, four hundred cubic yards of humus, one hun¬ 
dred cubic yards of well-rotted manure, three hundred bales 
of peat moss, a hundred tons of ground limestone, sixty-five 
tons of fertilizer, and five thousand pounds of grass seed. 
1 he commissioner said fifty thousand sods of grass arc used 
annually to patch ballfields and lawns and cover bare spots. 
The same number of English-ivy plants are planted every 
year along with one hundred trees and seventy-five hundred 
shrubs. 

NORTH CAROLINA. In Burlington a new dam and new 
facilities at Lake Burlington are providing the area not only 
with art extra reservoir of drinking water (3,000,000,000 
gallons) but also with a beautifully wooded and landscaped 
park and marina where residents of the area can go pic¬ 
nicking, boating, sailing, or water skiing without traveling 
a great distance from their homes. Approximately 750 sur¬ 
face acres are now covered in water backed up by a towering 
concrete dam that only a few months ago turned rolling 
woodlands into one of the largest bodies of water in this 
section of the state. 

Here is a center for water sport enthusiasts; here is an 
attraction for family recreation that has long been needed. 
On weekends the marina becomes a beehive of activity as 
motorists approach the checkpoint station, pay the fee and 
then take to their boats for several hours of fun. In another 
section, nearer the entrance, a sprawling parking lot ac¬ 
commodates the large crowds of people who continue to 
pour into the park and marina area. More than fifty differ¬ 
ent cities have been registered to date on the checkpoint log. 



Pittsburgh’s new $21,000,000 public auditorium has a re¬ 
tractable, stainless-steel roof which can open or shut in two- 
and-a-halj minutes. Total capacity: 13,600. Main roof sup¬ 
port: cantilever frame projecting 205 feet over auditorium. 


Water skiers skim over the lake for almost its entire five 
mile length. Even the very young crowd into the skiing act. 
and last summer almost all teenagers arountl were as anx¬ 
ious to learn to ski as to pick up the latest dance steps. In 
fact, water skiing came into its own as a recreation and now 
ranks as the Number One water sport in this area. The lake 
warden, Dan Viers, says that boats to pull skiers have been 
in such demand that youngsters often stand in line and await 
their turns. 

Folks in Burlington look with pride to this project that 
for so many years was only a dream. It was not until Sept. 
28, 1958 that a bond election opened the way for the facili¬ 
ties to become more than sketches on paper or discussions 
in council meetings. By April of that year the plans were 
completed and contracts awarded, with the actual work on 
clearing thousands of acres and construction of the dam 
getting underway in July. Dynamite, giant cranes, and 
bulldozers moved into the Stoney Creek area and began the 
task of removing tons of stubborn rock and acres of timber. 
Only a few months later a giant spillway stretched 345 feet 
across Stoney Creek, and 80,000,000 pounds of cement had 
been poured to form the barrier that now backs up water 
over hundreds of acres. By spring of last year the under¬ 
growth had been cleared, pine seedlings set out, the banks 
sown with grass, parking lots laid out and graveled, build¬ 
ings erected and an access road cut through the wooded 
area leading from the highway entrance. Cover crops were 
planted on the shoreline to keep down soil erosion. A float¬ 
ing safety line made of Styrofoam blocks was thrown up 
across the lake just above the dam as a measure designed 
to keep boats from penetrating the area too near the summit 
of the dam. from the state nursery, the city of Burlington 
purchased more than fifty-five thousand loblolly pine seed¬ 
lings which were set out during the winter season. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The underground movement in the 
zoo field has reached Pittsburgh which is spending $400,000 
to develop an underground zoo, expected to be ready next 
May. It will augment the city’s existing Highland Park Zoo 
and is an expansion of any idea pioneered several years ago 
in Tucson, Arizona. 

Pittsburgh plans to exhibit fifteen to twenty species of 
creatures, ranging from a prairie dog to a kinkajou. It also 
Wanted to exhibit a duckbilled platypus but Australia re¬ 
fuses to export any more of the animals. The zoo actually 
w ill he a 300-foot-long tunnel made of concrete, curving like 
a cave. It is being built on an excavated hillside. When 
construction is finished, bulldozers will cover it with earth. 

The visitor will be able to see a beaver working under¬ 
water building a dam. a wolverine in a burrow, a “hibernat¬ 
ing” bear, prairie dogs, the blind fish, an aardvark, a kinka¬ 
jou, and bats. The light will be dim and the visitor, by lean¬ 
ing on a rail in front of glassed or barred cages, will switch 
on a light in the adjacent cage. The light is not expected to 
annoy the creatures. In an adjoining concrete cave, there 
will be a mushroom garden. 

The zoo is being financed principally by the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation of Pittsburgh and construction is being 
done in collaboration with the city of Pittsburgh. 
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(Hi there, Miss Allen . 7^ 

Welcome to Army 



ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 

• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 
° New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that appeal 
to the active girl with a flair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure, hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 

Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Librarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
basic requirements. 

WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGMP-R (G-55- 
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■ A guide to a desirable minimum of 
equipment needed by a park depart¬ 
ment to operate effectively, economi¬ 
cally, and efficiently lias been prepared 
by a project study committee of the 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
Manual of Park Equipment for Cities 
of 150,000 or less. This handbook is a 
management aid in its true sense. It is 
intended to serve as a guide in submit 
ting purchase recommendations to park 
boards and commissions. It will be use¬ 
ful to two types of park departments: 

• Expanding departments which do not 
know what sort of equipment might best 
suit their growing needs. 

• Established departments that know 
their needs but could benefit from out¬ 
side support to justify planning and 
purchase recommendations to city au¬ 
thorities. 

In his introduction to the manual. 
Carl Fenner, chairman of the project 
committee, states: “The committee saw' 
quickly that a simple listing of trucks, 
mowers, saws, and sprayers would not 
make any significant contribution to the 
park field. Local conditions governing 
skill and availability of labor, park-use 
habits, budgets, and plant growing con¬ 
ditions vary so much that any listing of 
equipment must be qualified and inter¬ 
preted hi the individual park man in 
terms of his own needs. These questions 
were considered wherever possible in 
the discussion following each listing of 
equipment. 

1. What kinds of work can better be 
done hi equipment than bv hand? 

2. Vi hat kinds of equipment are pres¬ 
ently in use, but may not be widely 
known? 

a. New machines for special uses. 

li. New uses for old machines. 

3. How much can one machine do? 

I. Hoiv many kinds of work (multi¬ 
ple-use) can a machine do? 

The manual is well organized, is com¬ 
prehensive. and will be of practical 
lalue to anyone who manages park op¬ 
erations in cities of 130.000 or less. 
Available for $2.00 ($1.00 for AIPE 
members) from the Institute at Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


."hi. Tonn is assistant field director of 
the National Recreation Association. 


■ A long-standing need has been met 
in the publication of Equipment and 
Supplies for Athletics, Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation by the Athletic In¬ 
stitute and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. This practical guide to 
sound practice in the purchase and use 
of sports and athletic equipment and 
supplies was developed in a national 
workshop by leaders in the specialty 
fields, by designers and manufacturers 
of equipment and supplies, and by 
school administrators, representatives 
of state department of education and 
other special consultants. 

The first chapter discusses signifi¬ 
cance and basic principles. Next is a 
chapter on selection of equipment and 
supplies which has a comprehensive 
table on types and quantities needed for 
each activity indicating the rates of 
items to number of participants at dif¬ 
ferent age levels. It also contains a 
handy table showing how to measure 
for athletic, equipment. 

The chapter on budgeting contains 
sample forms for budget requests and 
financial statements. In the chapter on 
accountability, recommendations and 
methods of use and appraisal arc set 
forth which should aid in efficient and 
economical use of material. Again 
sample forms are included. The final 
chapter on maintenance groups the var¬ 
ious duties under such major categories 
as storage, inspection, cleaning, repair¬ 
ing and reconditioning. 

'I he manual mav be purchased for 
$2.30 from AAPHE&R, 1201-lfith St.. 
V.W.. Washington 6, D.C., or the Ath¬ 
letic Institute. Merchandise Mart. Chi¬ 
cago 31. 

■ Byron Haley, director of recreation 
for the Eugene, Oregon, Bureau of 
Parks and Public Recreation, recom¬ 
mends that when a crew is set to prune 
rose bushes, a pruning demonstration 
he announced and interested citizens be 
invited to attend. Not only does the 
pruning get done hut the citizens learn 
how to care for shrubs. A good public 
relations idea! This was hut one of 
many useful ideas advanced at the re¬ 
cent Oregon Recreation and Parks An¬ 
nual Conference in Portland. Watch 
for others in next month’s column. 


When writing to onr advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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A Course for Puppetry Teachers 


T in: Southwestern Ontario Pup¬ 
petry Guild and the Ontario Pup¬ 
petry Association are planning a 
course that would lead to certification 
of leaders and teachers of puppetry. 
The projected course would include: 
History oj Puppetry: Europe. Asia, 
United States, Canada. 

Types of Puppets: (19 classification 
and characteristics; (2) uses in recre¬ 
ation, therapy, education, entertain¬ 
ment, etcetera. 

Teaching Methods anil Philosophy: (1) 
techniques with adults or children; (2) 
development of a lesson—motivation, 
preparation, application in practice; 
(3) organization of class or group; 
conduct of classes—authoritarian, dem¬ 
ocratic, and laissez-faire. 

Materials: (1) construction materials; 
(2) tools; (3) sources of materials; 

Digested with permission from the Com¬ 
munity Courier, April-May-]une, 1961. 


(4) how to plan for ordering: (5) ar¬ 
rangement of workshop. 

Play IF riling: (1) original plays based 
on given characters; based on suggested 
plot outlines; (2) adaptations from 
plays and stories: (3) elements of the 
dramatic story: mood, suspense, climax, 
denouement. 

Staging the Production: (1) stage 
construction; (2) scenery and set de¬ 
sign; (3) music; (4) lighting; (5) 
voice production; (6) direction: (7) 
costumes (color, authenticity, harmony, 
mood, suitable materials); (8) use of 
technical equipment (sound effects, 
tape-recorders, sound projection, rheo¬ 
stats, etcetera). 

Practical Applications: Each student 
will present two short plays, one with 
hand puppets, the other with marion¬ 
ettes. A list of suggested themes will 
perhaps be set, but one of the plays is to 
be original. The student will be respon¬ 
sible for the puppets, the settings, and 


the entire production, though the work 
may be carisd out bv a group under 
his or her direction. 

Assigned Rear ings: ill a group of 
books on pertinent subjects will be cir¬ 
culated among the students; (2) a gen¬ 
eral list of readings on music, drama, 
puppetry, teaching methods, and edu¬ 
cational psychology will he provided; 
13) list of recommended titles and au¬ 
thors: Children and their Art, C. 1). 
Gaitskell; The Marionette and the Hand 
Puppets, George Merten; The Puppet 
Theatre. Handbook, Marjorie Batchel- 
der, and Eight Plays for the Puppet 
Theatre, George and Elizabeth Merten. 

It is hoped that the course can be 
put into operation shortly. The full 
course of assignments will probably 
take up to eighteen months to complete. 
Anyone who requires information about 
the project should write to Ken McKay. 
25 Springer Avenue. Hamilton, On¬ 
tario. Ganada. i 
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Land 

Ethics 

‘‘We must develop an ethical awareness 
of the landscape ... a sort of personal ma¬ 
turity of man in nature and nature in man ” 

W. C. Yeomans 

A mong our great national heritage of freedoms has been 
the freedom to enjoy the land, to cultivate it, explore 
it, and utilize its resources for our diverse ends, This 
is one of our most valued social legacies. Yet, at this very 
moment, forces are at work to deprive us of both the land 
and the right to its use. These forces are twofold: physical 
or ecological and those generated by man. 

JNatural forces of reduction, such as wind and water ero¬ 
sion or biotic community deterioration and regeneration, 
are either generally beyond our ecological control or altered 
for man's beneficial use within flood control zones, reservoir 
impoundments, and forest management areas, to mention a 
few examples. \\ ithin natural areas, such as Oregon’s Three 
Sisters Wilderness, we do not wish to alter them, since their 
phenomena becomes a part of the experience we call outdoor 
recreation. 

Concurrently at work upon the earth, however, are the 
erosive forces of man. In small numbers, he inflicts but 
minor inroads upon the recreation resource base, whether 
it be a formal city park or a remote wilderness area. In 
direct proportion to his numerical increase and consequent 
descent upon the recreation resource, the land suffers. 

Mr. Yeomans is a landscape architect and park and recrea¬ 
tion consultant m Bend, Oregon. This material is adapted 
from a talk presented at the Cascade Recreation Workslwp. 
Camp Sherman. Oregon. 


So recent has been our national population increase with 
its corresponding extension of leisure time, mobility, and 
income, that the science of assessing maximum allowable 1 
recreation capacities is hardly out of the formative stage. 
Where such standards have been determined, satisfactory 
means for their implementations have not yet been devised,® 
short of extending campground areas, screening plants from 
impaction, and, in some instances, even surfacing with struc¬ 
tural materials. 

Meanwhile, more roads are being built to bring more peo¬ 
ple to already overcrowded park and recreation areas. Mass 
pack trips into wilderness areas, originally designed to ac¬ 
quaint urban outdoor groups with wilderness values via the 
saddle, invariably erode perishable trails, overgraze short¬ 
lived mountain meadows, and leave their usual spoor of 
debris. 

I believe that only with restriction in use, coupled with the I 
development of a parallel ethical awareness of individual ' 
responsibility toward the landscape, will we rest in the assur¬ 
ance that our mountains will remain clean, our forests wild,® 
our lakes and streams pure and uncluttered. This brings us 
strongly to the point of land ethics. 

I have used the term "‘ethical awareness of the landscape.”® 
Aldo Leopold, in A Sand County Almanac, stated “An ethic,® 
ecologically, is a limitation on freedom of action in the 
struggle for existence, while an ethic, philosophically, is a 
differentation of social from antisocial conduct.” 1 would 
go a step further and add that, in either instance, ethics in¬ 
volve moral judgment of a highly personal nature. 

Asa moral concert, land ethics must apparently be 
taught in a society not too distantly related to the rug¬ 
ged “nature taming” school of the last century. You will 
generally find the European or Asiatic more aware of the 
perishability of his natural environment—probably because 
there is not much of it left to share. Until comparatively 
recent times, we in the United States have had space to spare 
—or at least so has been the illusion. If the out-of-doors be¬ 
came crowded in one locality, it was simply a matter of 
“moving on.” 

All of us arc now patently aware that such an attitude was 
chimerical Wilderness, for example, has always had its 
fixed geographical limitations. Recreation development can 
not possibly hope to sustain either qualitative or quantita¬ 
tive pace with exploding population pressures. And at the 
gates of our cities, as well as within them, the loss of simple 
open “breathing” space has become cause for alarm at all 
planning levels. Obviously wc have no choice but to share 
what is categorically limited in amount and quality: the 
natural environment. We must he taught to see it: to feel, 
hear, and otherwise sense our relationship to it before wc 
can be seriously expected to protect, preserve and cherish it. 

I N CONCRETE terms, this may mean the time is not too dis¬ 
tant when entry to wilderness areas will be by permit only, 
just as our crowded metropolitan picnic facilities must now 
be reserved early in the year. It may even come to pass that 
some demonstration of personal interest or wilderness sur- 
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vival ability may likewise be an entry permit requirement. 
1, for one, would gladly accept this limitation on my indi¬ 
vidual freedom if I knew the qualities I sought in a wilder¬ 
ness experience would thus be preserved. I would have the 
further satisfaction of knowing those I might meet under 
such circumstances and within such an environment would 
likewise have demonstrated a willingness to wait for entry 
into something irreplaceable—something perishable—some¬ 
thing sheer numbers might in good faith destroy for all time. 

These observations are not entirely subjective. They are 
practical considerations, based upon professional park and 
recreation planning experience coupled with personal ob¬ 
servation. I don’t know where, at the public planning level, 
enough policy courage could now be mustered to pose the 
concept of restriction as opposed to unlimited mass use of 
recreation areas. Political repercussions would be too se¬ 
vere. Too many of us feel public lands are necessarily open 
at all times to visitation whenever the mood comes upon us. 
In any event, I am not at all certain this should be the source 
of such a proposal. In a nation essentially urban in charac¬ 
ter, and promising to become more so, the natural environ¬ 
ment has become an avenue of desperate escape. National 
forest and park administrators, as well as those at the state, 
county and urban level, find it an overwhelming task simply 
to attempt to maintain quality within the outdoor recreation 
experience itself. 

National consideration of the landscape as being highly 
subject to loss or impairment through a series of individual 
acts of vandalism, thoughtlessness or by sheer numerical 
weight, will perhaps come, if not too late, through individual 
awareness of responsibility to land—a sort of personal ma¬ 
turity of man in nature and nature in man. It can probably 
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be sparked by those in a position to carry the message: edu¬ 
cators, planners, foresters, park rangers—all communicants 
at the public level. A strong interpretive program at the rec¬ 
reation base itself which was oriented not only to plant or 
animal identification, but the organic ecological whole of 
nature as well—and man’s relation to it—deserves much 
thought. We should discover more of seasonal meanings, 
inspiration through meditation in natural surroundings— 
more of a deeper understanding of the systole and diastole 
of the living earth about us. 

T and ethics cannot be forced—only encouraged. The 
attitude, which becomes something of a faith in itself, 
must be a discovery—an evolvement. We need our Eme| 
sons, Thoreaus, Whitmans, and Carlyles as never before. 
We need some sense of “belonging,” wherein the natural en¬ 
vironment becomes an avenue of escape. 

The development of individual, personal responsibility 
for his actions—unpoliced and unsupervised—is one of 
man’s more exciting and challenging manifestations of the 
gentle art of being civilized. Short of such social evolution 
toward mass conservation in the most general sense, we arc 
surely moving toward an environmental desecration ap¬ 
proaching that of ancient Egypt. As Glickson recently 
pointed out in Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth. 
“The rate of deterioration of landscape is still much faster 
than preservation. Comprehensive environmental recon¬ 
struction is the only workable approach. Land-use planning 
for recreation must be comprehensive in a geographical 
sense . . . [f° r l the disfigurement of the landscape is not 
merely a symptom, but also one of the basic physical causes 
of cultural decline. The recreational crisis is part and parcel 
of the general crisis of basic resources.” # 


Mutual Benefit Plan 

Continued from Rage 31 

ments and facilities are to revert auto¬ 
matically to the city without cost. 

E VRLY MOVES in the building pro¬ 
gram were again examples of fine 
cooperation between the foundation 
and the city officials. The city improved 
its access road to the park and helped 
in the construction of the foundation 
road from that point. Then, to get water 
to the site, the city and the foundation 
reached an agreement to split the cost 
of laying a 3500-foot water line from 
the existing terminus. Essentially, the 
city provided the labor during the off¬ 
season of the public works department, 
and the foundation bought the ma¬ 
terials. The line not only benefits the 
Rocketdyne club, but—because it was 
laid over the city’s sporty nine-bo!f golf 


course, generally through its center— 
it offers the city the potential of trans¬ 
forming the present sand greens to 
grass greens. 

After access roads were built, the 
foundation leveled a flat, open area 
adjacent to the airport and built two 
baseball diamonds, back to back. Long- 
range plans call for the eventual light¬ 
ing of one of the diamonds, which have 
helped to relieve crowding of similar 
facilities in town. 

Not long after, a skeet range was 
developed at the far end of the property. 
A fieldhouse providing restroom facili¬ 
ties for ballfields and skeet range and 
storage space for athletic gear was the 
next item of construction to be com¬ 
pleted. Most recent addition—and most 
noteworthy to many—has been a 60'- 
by-120' clubhouse. 

An imposing building, the clubhouse 
is situated on a wooded hillside over¬ 


looking the golf course, with patio 
space at the rear. In the woods sur¬ 
rounding it, the foundation intends to 
develop picnic areas suitable for family 
use in the mild months of the year. The 
landscaping further enhances the area: 
it is in keeping with the town’s interest 
in beautification. Neosho, with a popu¬ 
lation of 7200, is known nationally for 
its efforts in this direction—it is labeled 
“The Flower Box City.” 

Various Rocketdyne departments 
used the club as the locale of depart¬ 
ment parties and dances. A Neosho 
social organization has booked it for 
monthly use, and high school groups 
have requested dates. The foundation 
has made the quarters available for that 
kind of use whenever company person¬ 
nel do not have affairs scheduled there. 
The city-foundation cooperation is be¬ 
ginning to pay off . . . in both direc¬ 
tions. gf: 
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MARKET NEWS 



• A “student-proof"' potter s wheel built to withstand years 
of enthusiastic use is being marketed by a Los Angeles firm. 
The throwing head, splash pan. leaning plate, and other 
smaller components are made from aluminum mounted on 
a steel frame. High-quality sealed hearings in the throwing 
head shaft and treadle mechanism enable the operator to 
control the solid. 100-pound flywheel with precision and 
ease. Sixteen-inch throwing head will accommodate large 
or small work. For further information, circle it 100. 


• \ poolside pa\ ilion 
with a gay Camelot 
anra doubles as dress¬ 
ing and dining Space, 
cotdd even he used as 
nap space for tots or 
young campers. The 
hexagon-shaped struc¬ 
ture is made with either 
a redwood or imported 
teak frame and weath¬ 
erproof F i h e r g 1 a s 
screens. The roof is 
water-repellent canvas, 
topped by a plastic 
cupola for sk\ lighting 
and extra ventilation 
Foldaway dressing spaces and sliding side curtains arc op¬ 
tional. Only the canvas roof and the side curtains need he 
removed during the snow season. Curtain dressing room 
walls fasten back when not in use, concealing hanging 
clothes or swim suits while leaving the I’avilla free for 
lunching, playing, or relaxing. Frame occupies approxi¬ 
mately one hundred square feet, with eave height, six and a 
half feet and center peak, eight and a hall feet. For further 
information, circle # 101. 

• If you don’t have a storyteller on your staff you can still 
transport youngsters to storied lands through monographic 
films of prize-winning children's hooks produced bv Weston 
Woods Studios. Here are some of the most intriguing il¬ 
lustrations and stories in the field, combined with consum¬ 
mate narration and background music. Selection includes 
both color and black-and-white sound films which can be 
purchased or rented. Bewitched children at a New V ork 
City showing recently enjoyed a folksong singalong film 
(mog Went A Cotfrim’J ; a misty watereolored tale of tyvo 
children summering on a Maine island and their delight with 
the natural yvorld (Time of Wonder): a devious story about 
Five Chinese Brothers; and a yvistful tale about 7 he Little 
Red Lighthouse. Here is a standing-room-only program 
for anywhere children gather; here are the shadow and 
substance of childhood dreams, a far cry from the slickness 
of Disney or tired TV tripe. F.stablish a new frontier in 
yvonderlund with a picture book film festival (perhaps your 
local library or bookstore will cosponsor it i. Records of ihe 
books are available, too. For Picture Book Parade filmstrip 
and record catalog, circle #102. 



*> To keep rain from dampening your football games, a 
lightweight, yvaterproof, coated nylon cover protects the 
entire football field, BGO'-by-lOO', from the heaviest down¬ 
pours. Strong and easy to handle, the black cover yvas 
fabricated from a Neoprene-coated nylon fabric. For ease 
of handling on the field, it is made in tyvelve sections. Each 
section covers an area of eighty feet from the sideline to 
the center of the field and sixty feet from goalpost to goal¬ 
post. Additional fabric in each section permits overlap of 
tyvo feet between sections and also permits each of the sec¬ 
tions to extend tyvo feet over the sidelines. \V hen cover is 
not needed, it is folded and rolled on tyvelve corrugated 
pipes. All edges hemmed with mildewproof rvebbing, pro¬ 
vided with grommets for tying cover clown. For further 
information, circle #103. 

• Equipment shacks can he eye¬ 
catching as well as functional. 
Small, pre-engineered metal 
buildings, splashy with color, 
can be used as offices, restrooms, 
warming houses, park shelters, 
bright spots for rainy-day activi¬ 
ties. Designed for cpiick assem¬ 
bly, buildings are available in 
clear span widths from four to 
thirty-two feet and in heights front seven to fourteen feet 
with gable roof systems. They can be constructed to any 
length yvith the addition of sixteen-ineh-wide wall panel in¬ 
crements. Multiple-span construction adds flexibility to 
width requirements'} and buildings can be arranged in any 
pattern desired. Interlocking panels enables buildings to 
withstand wind loads rvithout any additional support or 
structural steel other than the wind bracing in larger build¬ 
ing sizes. Panels are manufactured of HI-, 20- or 22-gauge 
steel for durability, are completely prefabricated and port¬ 
able. Color panels arc salt-spray, humidity, grease, and stain 
resistant. Standard colors are twilight blue, desert tan, mist 
green, and white. Customer can also specify his oyvn colot 
to match existing facilities. For further information, circle 
# 101 , 

• Both aces and slow learn 
ers will enjoy a Space Ball 
set which provides recreation 
for those of high-motor abili¬ 
ties and aids youngsters yvith 
low eye-hand coordination. 
The set includes a square 
handleless racquet, con¬ 
structed of a steel frame and 
a heavy duty nylon net, and a high-speed rubber hall. For 
more information, circle #105. 

• Rebound nylon net is excellent for bounceback practice 
teaching tennis, baseball, lacrosse, and handball. Can be 
played on both sides at the same time. Conies in ten-fect 
and tw r cnty-feet long units. Frame telescopes from ten feet 
to six feet in height. Simple adjustments tilt frame to any 
angle and regulate net tension. Used in small areas, it al¬ 
lows the player to hit hard at close range. Weatherproof. 
For more information, circle #106. 
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FREE AIDS 


Here are resources — catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, and so on—to help the recreation leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more, in¬ 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 
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Point of No Return 

The Post Ofiice recently put into 
effect a hundred percent increase in 
its charge for returning undelivered 
magazines, making it imperative that 
we receive all changes of address as 
far in advance as possible to guaran¬ 
tee proper delivery. As every recrea¬ 
tion leader knows, a myriad of small 
extra charges can mean big holes 
in the budget. Please address all 
changes of address to Mrs. Janet 
Dowling, Recreation Magazine, 8 
West oth Street, New York 11. 


EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Parazontal bars have adjustable graduated 
horizontal bars for children of varying sizes. 
Combination of two acting bars, ten feet of 
inclined horizontal ladder and ten feet of in¬ 
clined parallel bars. For catalog on this and 
other sturdy equipment manufactured by West 
Coast Company, circle #120. 

Hi' ing boards ok many colors arc manufac¬ 
tured of laminated Douglas fir and either 
laminated, wrapped, or covered with fiherglas. 
Many models available for specific needs. For 
further information, circle #121. 

Grandstand story. Brochure pictures vari¬ 
ous sizes of permanent grandstand installa¬ 
tions, pointing up the construction features 
which provide maximum seating capacity, 
spectator comfort, easy traffic flow, safety and 
durability. Illustrates how grandstand can be 
adapted for terrain requirements. Optional 
features include press boxes, radio booth plat¬ 
forms, elevated walkways, ramps, and steps. 
Specifications included. For details, circle 
# 122 . 

Baseball valet cart pinchhits for bat hoys. 
Holds twenty-four hats, all catcher's equip¬ 
ment, extra balls, first-aid kit and water keg, 
and helmets. Save wear on your equipment 
Further information, circle #123. 

Underwater floodlights give your swim¬ 
ming pool new dimensions. Water-cooled light¬ 
ing fixtures can be quickly and easily raised 
up to pool deck for relamping and servicing, 
without draining any water from pool. For 
catalog describing this and other products, 
circle #124. 


What you should know about interior and 
exterior weatherstripping is detailed in book¬ 
let which lists ways in which the process pro¬ 
motes comforts and ease. Discusses types of 
weatlierstripping and their use against drafts, 
noise, dust, leaks, and light. For copy, circle 


Less jounce to the ounce. Rubber play¬ 
ground surfacing reduces hazards due to falls 
and scrapes. Combines resiliency of rubber 
with the durability of asphalt. No “dishing” 
occurs under swings, slides, and other heavily 
used playground devices. Easy to repair and 
durable. For further information, circle #126. 

Nothing could be whiter than a chalky 
white line marking compound mined from one 
of the whitest deposits of crystalline marble 
in America. Absolutely safe, will not burn or 
irritate skin or eves. Harmless also to grass, 
soil, and clothing. Free flowing, long lasting, 
moisture proof. Available in fifty-pound hags. 
For information, circle #127. 

Let the kins fall as they may! Functional 
and decorative acoustical wall panels absorb 
din ami clatter of bowling alleys, offices, com¬ 
munity centers, and busy places. Composed 
of wood fibers and an inorganic binder. Light¬ 
weight, delivered ready for erection. I'or fur¬ 
ther information, circle #128. 

Waterproof brick or einderblock with block 
paint to prevent softening. Material fills all 
holes and cracks, insulates, does not peel. No 
water stain at base of building. Resists salt 
air, prevents mildew, algae, renews old sur¬ 
faces. For information, circle #129. 

Nine locker styles for use in schools, clubs, 
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and institutions are described in this new 24- 
page catalog. In addition to illustrations and 
descriptions, complete dimensional informal? 
tinn is given for each style. A new auto-lock 
eliminates lockerdoor handles by using n 
heavy-duty key to operate latching mechanism. 
For "details, circle #130. 

ilpASi hk Fon Measure, you can find yards oT 
uses for metallic or non-metallic measuring 
tapes made by New England Company. Metal¬ 
lic tape has eight line-gauge copper wires 
woven into the Irish linen base. Non-metallic 
tape excellent (or use where electrical hazards 
exist. Tapes come in leather eases. Plastic 
coating protects them against moisture and 
wear. For further information, circle #131. 

Beautify playgrounds and sports areas with 
asphaltic compound available in red, green, 
or hlaek. Can be easily applied by brush or 
squeegee, is moisture-tight, and can he perma¬ 
nently line-marked. This smooth surface com¬ 
pound reduces wear and tear on clothes ami 
knees. For literature, circle #132. 

PnF.TTY sitting at picnic tables and park 
benches built for comfort and durability. Dif¬ 
ferent styles suit your department’s needs and 
budget. For information, circle #133. 

Covers for anything under the sun from 
swimming pools to boats and playground 
equipment. Extra-strong vinyl plastic covering 
is reinforced with industrial nylon. Available 
in any size, shape, color or weight, plain or 
grommeted. Waterproof, rotproof, tear resist¬ 
ant, won’t stretch, hag, or billow. Remains 
pliant at temperature extremes. For more 
information, circle #134. 

Check this! Sanitary, flameproof chocking 
bags for pool lockerrooins and gyms ate re¬ 
inforced with heavy binding of plastic screen 
material so air can circulate and mildew can¬ 
not form. No laundry expense in cleaning 
bags; just dip in chlorinated water. For fur 
liter information, circle #136. 

Ana room dkcomes a (.ameroom in seconds 
with a portable folding table-tennis table of 
birch plywood with a non-glare, green finish 
with white markings, l.egs are recessed to 
avoid accidents while playing. Net is stored 
in a tucked position when table is folded. 
Paddles may be stored in special brackets in 
hack of table. Folds to 5’ 2" high and 18” 
wide. For catalog, circle #137. 


Extend your reach. Electric light or any 
overhead installation is simplified with work¬ 
load lift which adjusts to any working height 
within its range. Up to one-ton load capacity 
and twenty-four-foot elevation. Unit lias hy¬ 
draulic controls, telescoping ladder. For com¬ 
plete information, circle #138. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

No mess with paper and glue with a new- 
ready -lo-use papier-mache mix. Prepared h> 
adding water, the mix kneads to the consist¬ 
ency of dough, can he applied to forms, tape- 
on-wire, or molded to solid figures. Finished 
work can be sawed, drilled, or sanded. Vi ill 
take watercolor or oil paints, shellac, or fixa¬ 
tives. Use for toys, ornaments, sculptures. For 
information, circle #141. 

Youngsters can he their colorful selves with 
large hexagonal crayons, pressed crayons, or 
medium soft pastels. Catalog also covers pot¬ 
tery and metal enameling supplies. For copy, 
circle #142. 

] Iomcicenized underceazes and art glazes in 
palate tickling, eyecatching colors shine along 
from thick jasper green to bright poppy 
orange. imperial yellow, and rich sirocco red. 
For leaflet with vibrant color chart of glazes, 
circle #143. 

SPORTS AND NEALIH 

Know the SPOUT; Rascball hook listing con¬ 
tains story of Rahe Ruth, World Series ree- 
ord^kidagoerrotypes on past stars, pranksters 
in baseball, how to score. For listing, circle 
#144. 

Don’t sing the poison ivy blues. Medication 
contains no harsh drugs; so mild it can even 
he used around the eyes. If rash has already 
manifested itself, ointment will relieve itching 
and dry it up. /Available in easy-to-use poly¬ 
ethylene tubes. For information, circle #143. 

Fit e mucin ly-colorfd leaflets on health 
education cover such topics as first aid, water 
safely, facts about food storage, and so forth 
Circle #146. 

Bicycle safety and beauty in the making in¬ 
cluded in listing of tree-loan, 16 mm films. 
Good resources for your clubs and community 
eenl-rs. For booklet, circle #147. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


A selected list of paperbound science books, 
An Inexpensive Science Library, covers sub¬ 
jects of general science, earth sciences, zool¬ 
ogy, botany, etcetera. Available for $.25 from 
the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NAY., Washington 5, D.C. 

• 

Ten little fincers show how they can paint 
The Secret of Finger Fainting, a colorful, pho-. 
togenic booklet, gives tips on how to create 
designs with hands, fingers, gadgets, how to 
use finger painting for decoration, how to or¬ 
ganize linger painting activities, how to select 
materials, how to use finger paint in new ways. 
Available for $1.00 from Bruce Miller Publi¬ 
cations, Box 369, Riverside, California, along 
with leaflet of other program aids. 

• 

Redrou.nd teens and youngsters will thrive on 
the 3rts and crafts activities, games and puz¬ 
zles, fun with plants and pets, chores, giftmak¬ 
ing, all adapted to restricted convalescents, in¬ 
cluded in a new booklet Have Fun, Get I Veil. 
Available from your local Heart Association 
or from the American Heart Association, 44 
Fast 23rd Street, New York 10. Single copies 
are free ($.10 each in quantity). 

• 

Booking for really good material to use for 
a meaningful program for girls twelve years 
and tip? Try a child-care course. It involves 
baby-sitting, hut it goes much fart her. Young¬ 
sters learn many aspects of child care—feed¬ 
ing, safety, age characteristics, suitable play 
activities, suitable toys, etcetera, and tint play 
is the child’s way of learning. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. has just published the 
best material wo have seen so far—both for 
the leader of such a course and for the girl. 
Certificates for those completing the course 
give it real status. The material includes Child 
Care Course (#D-274, 60 pages, $1,001 ; In¬ 
structor's Guide to the Child Care Course 
(D-276, $.50) ; and Certificates for Child Care 
Courses (D-278, 10 for $.30). All are avail¬ 
able from Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Supply Di¬ 
vision, 450 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
11 . 

P.S. Why limit such a course to girls? 

• 

Information and tips on parties themed to 
games, games for family fun, after-school fun 
are to lie found in Family Fun and Popular 
Parties. It includes outline of a news theme, 
travel and whodunit themes for successful 
parties. Available for $.25 from Parker Broth¬ 
ers, Inc., Department B, Salem, Massachusetts. 
• 

Altholth aimed at church leaders, the ma¬ 
terial in Toddlers at Church is of value to all 
recreation leaders concerned with the pre¬ 
school child. It discusses the psychology and 
development of the young child as well as 
equipment and activities and fulfills a real 
need. Not very much material is available on 
recreation for the toddler. Written by Jessie 
B. Carlson and illustrated by Dorothy Grider, 
the eighty-page pamphlet is available for $1.00 
from the Bethany Press, Box 179, St. Louis 66. 
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RESOURCES 

and 

REFERENCES 


Detached worker services arc anion" 
I ic programs ami projects cited in 
( ornrnunity Programs arid Projects for 
I le Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 

> ne of an excellent and much-needed 
s jries of sixteen new pamphlets on the 
i arious aspects of juvenile delinquency 
i nd what can or should be done about 
iFor the pamphlet mentioned, ques- 
I onnaires were sent to 258 “community 
welfare planning councils" that employ 
: paid executive. Additional major pre- 
i ention activities were discussed. 

This series of pamphlets, based on 
special studies in the field of juvenile 
i lelinquencv by the U.S. Children’s Bu- 
icau, provides many facts on various 
lacets of this problem. They include: 

The Children's Bureau and Juvenile 
Delinquency ($.301 A chronology of 
iti hat the bureau is doing and has done 
in this field. 

Sociological Theories 4nii Tiieir Im¬ 
plications for Juvenile Delinquen¬ 
cy ($.15) Report of a conference of 
leading sociologists. 

Selected, Annotated Readings on 
Group Services in the Treatment 
and Control of Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency ($.15) For practitioners work¬ 
ing with groups of delinquents in vari¬ 
ous settings. • 


How Effective \re Sera ices for the 
Treatment of Delinquents? ($.15) 
Studies, reports, and projects concerned 
with assessing the effectiveness of cor¬ 
rectional services. 


Courses in Corrections. ($.15) 
survey of instructors of undergraduate 
correctional courses in colleges arid uni¬ 
versities in the United States. 


Comparison of Expenditures and Es¬ 
timated Standard Costs for Se¬ 
lected Juvenile Delinquency Serv¬ 
ices C$.25) Actual expenditures and 
estimated standard costs of four basic 
juvenile delinquency services: police, 
detention, probation services, and train¬ 
ing schools. 

Delinquency and the Adolescent 
Crisis ($.15) The nature and extent of 
the legal responsibilities, junctions, and 
operations of state and local depart¬ 
ments of public welfare in the. control, 
treatment, and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Staff and Training for Juvenile 
Law Enforcement in Urban Police 
Departments ($.20) Report of a na¬ 
tionwide questionnaire survey con¬ 
ducted by the Childrens Bureau in 
1959. 

Community Programs and Projects 
for the Prevention of Juvenile De¬ 
linquency ($.15) A survey of commu¬ 
nity programs and projects for the pre¬ 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 

Survey of Proration Officers, 1959 
($.15) Information about those proba¬ 
tion officers ivho deal ivith juvenile de¬ 
linquents. 

A Survey of Sociological Instruc¬ 
tors Wiio Teach Undergraduate 


These pamphlets are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton 25, I). C., for the prices indicated 
or as a set for $2.50. 


• What does recreation mean to the 
potential delinquent? See “The Unac- 
ceptables,’’ Page 18. For other sug¬ 
gested reeding on the juvenile delin¬ 
quency problem see “Youth and Delin¬ 
quency," Page 50.—Ed. 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and oil organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1962 
Folding Banquet Tobies are 
unmatched for quolity, dura¬ 
bility, convenience end hand¬ 
some appearance. 94 models ond sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chelrs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today/ 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax. Iowa 


Delinquency Prevention: The Size 
of the Prohlem ($.15) Discusses pre¬ 
vention and treatment of delinquency. 

Identifying Potential Delinquents 
($.10) Describes methods used to pre¬ 
dict delinquency and some problems in¬ 
volved. 

Family Courts—An Urgent Need 
($.15) The need for family courts and 
pertinent information regarding their 
establishment. 

Coordination of the National Ef¬ 
fort for Dealing with Juvenile De¬ 
linquency, Governmental Responsi¬ 
bility f $.15 ) The role of the state and 
federal government in the coordination 
of the total national effort for dealing 
with the delinquency problem. 

Current Training Needs in the Field 
of Juvenile Delinquency ($.15) The 
training needed for personnel responsi¬ 
ble for dealing with juvenile delin¬ 
quency. 


— BODES m RECREATION — 

BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 

by Betty Speers, Brooklyn College 

Here is a valuable collection of basic swimming techniques, composition, tips on learning pro¬ 
gression, show production, costumes, props and music accompaniment. Techniques, basic steps 
and action analysis are clearly described through illustrations. The stunts and routines are 
adaptable to any age group. The instructor who wants to start a synchronized swimming pro¬ 
gram will find it a valuable aid. 

1958, 147 poges, $3.00. 

OUTDOOR LIVING 

by Robert O. Bole, Program Director, Elmira Neighborhood House, Elmiro, N. Y. 

This illustrated book progresses from the basic skills through the more difficult, advanced camp¬ 
ing skills of outdoor living and pioneer camping. A portion dealing with “survival camping” 
describes and tells how to use more than 100 varieties of wild foods. Of value to campers and 
instructors with all degrees of experience. 

1961, 207 pages, $3.00. 

PROGRAM ACTIVITIES FOR CAMPS 

by H. Jean Berger, New York University 

This card file contains many program activities which may be conducted in the average camp. 
Special phases of camp programs—for evenings, rainy days, work, creative and inspirational 
activities—and other areas which enhance the instructional phase of the camping program are 
presented. 

1961, 150 cords, $3.25. 

order from 

BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



426 SOUTH SIXTH STREET • MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 24 

York. Professor Anderson was chair¬ 
man of the City Planning Commission 
and a member of the Greater Ithaca 
Regional Planning Board. He was also 
a director of the Senior Citizens and 
a member of the Cornell Library Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• Colonel John Roberts White, a re¬ 
tired official of the National Park Sen - 
ice, died recently in California at the 
age of eighty-two. Colonel White had 
sened as chief ranger in Grand Canyon 
National Park and as superintendent of 


Sequoia. General Grant, and Kings Can¬ 
yon National Parks and the Death Val¬ 
ley National Monument. He had also 
been chief of operations of the National 
Park Service's Region 3 in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and director of Region 4 
in San Francisco. Colonel White was 
the author of Sequoia and Kings Can¬ 
yon National Park and co-author of Pig 
Trees. During his military career, he 
served as Deputy Provost Marshal Gen¬ 
eral of World War I American Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces in France and as Provost 
Marshal of Paris after the Armistice. 

• Daniel M. Sheehan, one of the 
youngest men to serve on the New 


Rnmsniek. New Jersey, City Commit 
sion, died recently at the age of thirty 
He had been parks and playgroun 
commissioner sinee July 18, 1961. 

• Mrs. Susan F. Hibbard, honorary’ 
member of the National Recreation As 
sociation, died in Winnetka, Illinois, ii 
December at the age of eighty-five. Shi 
had been active in eivie and soeial af 
fairs, both nationally and loeally, fo 
more than forty years. Mrs. Hibban 
had been active in the women’s suffragt 
movement, a leader in the Nation* 
League of Women Voters, and servei 
as regional chairman of the YWCA 
She directed the work of sending youth 
women to France during World War I 
for service in eanteens anti YWCA cen 
ters. 

• Fred V. Slack, who retired in 1945 a: 
executive secretary of the Young Men’: 
Christian Association Internationa 
Committee of the United States am 
Canada, died in December in New Paltz 
New 1 ork. at the age of eighty-one. Ib 
joined the international committee stall 
in 1906. 

• George B. Howell, National Ree 
reation Association sponsor in Tampa 
Florida, from 1944-1959, died reeenth 
Mr. 11 owell was the chairman of the 
hoard of the Marine Bank and Trust 
Company in Tampa and served as sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of Myrtle Hill Memo 
tial Park. 

• Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, a Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association board 
member from 1913-1937, died recently. 
She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. 
Carolyne Hyde Haskell, who served as 
an NRA hoard member in 1923-4 and 
from 1927-47. 

• Louis M. Berliner, former commis¬ 
sioner of recreation in Paterson, New 
Jersey, died recently in West Orange. 
New Jersey, at the age of sixty-three. Mr. 
Berliner had also been a former physi¬ 
cal education director at the YMCA in 
Paterson. He served in the 1930’s as an 
Olympics official and president of the. 
New Jersey Amateur Athletic Union. 

• Arthur W. Proctor, lawyer, writer, 
and first secretary of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York, died 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted .... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear In boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Adverlising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HEL1* WANTED 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supermsed field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employ¬ 
ee benefits. Write Stale 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Recreation Leader VIII 

— Bachelor’s Degree in 
Recreation or an allied 
field. The salary range 
1335.00 to $425.00 per 
month. Full maintenance 
available for single appli¬ 
cants. Recreation program 
in a state mental hospital. 
New recreation building 
now under construction. 
Presently using recreation 
facililics in the community. 
May work with all age 
groups. Apply Ralph R. 
Cary, Personnel Officer, Lo- 
gansport State Hospital, 
Logansport, Indiana. 

Recreation Supervisor X 

— Master’s Degree or 
Bachelor’s Degree plus two 
years of recreation experi¬ 
ence in a medical setting. 


Supervise special section of 
the recreation program or 
supervise inexperienced 
leaders and recreation 
aides in a psychiatric hos¬ 
pital. New recreation build¬ 
ing now under construc¬ 
tion. Likewise using com¬ 
munity facilities for vari¬ 
ous recreation programs for 
all age groups. Apply 
Ralph R. Cary, Personnel 
Officer, Logansport State 
1 fits pit a), Logansport, Indi¬ 
ana. 

Rt-crt-aliuli Instructors 
— The City of Detroit 
needs qualified Recreation 
Instructors and Junior Rec¬ 
reation Instructors for its 
diversified recreation pro¬ 
gram. Positions are avail¬ 
able for college graduates 
with a major in recreation, 
physical education, or a re¬ 
lated field who have some 
recreation rxpirience. Jtin 
ior Recreation Instructor 
salaries start at S5.272 and 
age limits are 20 to 35. 
Recreation Instructor sal¬ 
aries start at $5,689 and the 
minimum age limit is 2fR6. 
Applications may lie ob¬ 
tained hv writing to the De¬ 
troit Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion,612 Cilv-Coiinty Build¬ 
ing, 100 Woodward Ave¬ 
nue, Detroit 26. Michigan. 

Professional Therapy 
Positions open at Minne¬ 
sota stale hospitals. Dy¬ 
namic new program. Pa¬ 


tient Programs Supervi¬ 
sor I —Plan and develop 
long-range, large-scale re¬ 
habilitation therapy pro¬ 
grams. College degree in 
recreation or occupational 
therapy plus extensive ex¬ 
perience in recreational 
leadership desirable. $6072- 
$7392. Patient Activities 
Leader II —Supervise rec¬ 
reation and therapy pro¬ 
grams. College degree in 
recreation plus recreational 
leadership experience de¬ 
sirable. $5400-16564. Pa¬ 
tient Activities Leader I 
—Direct wide variety of 
recreational activities. Col¬ 
lege degree in recreation, 
hospital recreation, physi¬ 
cal education, music educa¬ 
tion or art desirable. $4800- 
$5814. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Contact: Minne¬ 
sota Civil Service Depart 
ment, 122 State Office Build¬ 
ing. St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Recreational Therapist 
I Male). Position available 
in 160-bed private psychi¬ 
atric hospital. Opportunity 
to grow with a developmen¬ 
tal and rapidly expanding 
program. Degree in recrea¬ 
tion or related field. Will 
consider January 1962 grad¬ 
uates. Write Donald Wil¬ 
son, Coordinator, Activity 
Therapy, Milwaukee Sani¬ 
tarium Foundation, 1220 
Dewey Avenue, Wauwatosa 
13. Wisconsin. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


recentlj at seventy-two. Mr. Proctor 
to served with the late Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt in founding the Roy Scout Founda¬ 
tion of Greater New York in 1922. He 
was secretary until 1927, when he was 
{ appointed to the executive hoard. Mr. 
Proctor was the author of hooks on 
scouting and once wrote the script for 
a movie. The Man Who Found a Boy, 
if sponsored by the Foundation. He also 
served as director of the American Pio¬ 
neer Trails Association and was form¬ 
erly secretary-treasurer of the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association. 

• Emmett “Chir” Reed, a staff mem¬ 
ber of the Jacksonville, Florida, Recrea¬ 
tion Department for thirty-one years, 
died recently at the age of fifty-two. As 
a hoy, Mr. Reed played on the city’s 
Lavilla Playground and after college 
worked his way from play leader to dis¬ 
trict supervisor in the Jacksonville rec¬ 
reation department. He was also a foot¬ 
ball official and an officer in the Orange 
State Recreation Society. One of his 
friends, who knew of his many diversi¬ 
fied activities, said, “He wasn't just a 
chip, he was the whole block.” 

• Mrs. James Remsen Strong of Short 
Hills, New Jersey, an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, died recently at the age of ninety- 
five. Mrs. Strong had aided the Asso¬ 
ciation by contributions since 1911. 
Mrs. Strong’s daughter, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Vechten of llumson, New Jersey, 
is also an honorary member of the NR A 
and a former Association sponsor in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. 


Quolables 

We need the physical strength and 
the stamina that men and women 
know when they face the wilderness 
on their own. The frontier—-the wil¬ 
derness—was one of the things w hich 
encouraged immigrants to become 
good Americans and inspired Kath- 
eiine Lee Bates to "call America her¬ 
self beautiful for those pioneer “pil¬ 
grim feet, whose stern impassioned 
stress a thoroughfare for freedom 
beat across tire wilderness!”—Rep. 
John P. Saylor (Pa.) 

Wisdom is to the soul what health 
is to the hody.—La Rochefoucauld. 


Watch for encouraging develop¬ 
ments in recreation services for the ill, 
aged, and handicapped in 1962. Every¬ 
one in the field of therapeutic recreation 
should carefnllv study the new legisla¬ 
tion and the manner in w hich Abraham 
Ribicoff. Secretary of Health. Educa¬ 
tion, and W elfare, plans to carry out 
these mandates. Two quotes from re¬ 
cent speeches by Secretary Ribicoff are 
noteworthy: 

At the National Foundation Confer¬ 
ence, held in New York, he said, “Re¬ 
search is remarkable to be sure. But it 
is worshipped out of all proportion. A 
research discovery in the laboratory, 
until it is applied, saves mice, not men. 
Breakthroughs in research should not 
be followed by breakdowns in delivery. 
The key—the lifesaving job of the 
health worker today—is to bring the 
results of new research to people.” 

At the Conference of the Family Serv¬ 
ice Association of America, also held in 
New York City, the Secretary said: “A 
great new program of human renewal 
is about to begin. It was no solution 
simply to hand the dependent person a 
relief check when he was beset by ill 
health, faulty education, racial discrim¬ 
ination, or inadequate skills. Again and 
again we have seen what can he done 
with creative, thoughtfully conceived, 
and properly managed programs of pre¬ 
vention and social rehabilitation.” 

•v Chapters of the National Association 
for Retarded Children are now actively 
engaged in teaching a child—eventually 
slated to return to the community—so¬ 
cial skills while he is still institution¬ 
alized. This should do much to further 
the development of the retardate’s vo¬ 
cational potential. 

•b Two leading youth organizations 
will collaborate with Comeback, Inc. in 
demonstrating how simple and inexpen- 
si\e it is to develop a recreation pro¬ 
gram for handicapped children, using 
the methods so well developed in the 
Homebound Recreation Demonstration 
Project—made possible through a grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation and carried out hv the National 
Recreation Association. 

Dr. Morton Thompson and his excel¬ 
lent staff at NRA are working with the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
and the Bellevue Hospital Home Care 

Mrs. Hili, is executive director of 
Comeback, Inc. 


Beatrice II. Hill 

Department on a two-year project to 
demonstrate how the social and psycho¬ 
logical needs of the chronically ill home- 
bound can he met. A group of ninety- 
seven homebound persons were selected 
and interviewed regarding their recrea¬ 
tion interests by Dr. Thompson’s staff 
which then recruited and trained volun¬ 
teers to work with this group. With the 
help of the volunteers, 45 of the 97 cli¬ 
ents were brought to the NRA activities 
center each week, where they were in¬ 
volved in recreation activities to help 
them become socially adjusted. 

As a result of the stimulation derived 
from attending these sessions, seven¬ 
teen of the forty-five attendees are now r 
attending centers for nonhandicapped 
people on their own initiative. Five are 
also being trained vocationally. 

This same plan of operation will 
prove effective in attempting to gradu¬ 
ally integrate handicapped children into 
centers for the nonhandicapped. The 
agencies concerned will bring children 
into an activities center for the handi¬ 
capped and, where possible, teach them 
sufficient social interaction and skills to 
make them acceptable for integration 
into ongoing programs at centers for 
nonhandieapped children. 

Past experience in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania has proven 
that the major problem in attempting to 
put over demonstrations with children 
is parental attitudes—usually based on 
numerous fears for their children. How¬ 
ever, this time, in both demonstrations, 
the Child Study Association will show 
how to work with parents of handi¬ 
capped children to help them discard 
their own fears, so that the child can 
have social contact and he involved in 
activities with so-called normal children. 

-P The Report of the Therapeutic Rec¬ 
reation Curriculum Development Con¬ 
ference is now available through Come¬ 
back, Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New 
York 16. This is an outgrowth of the 
meeting held last February (made pos¬ 
sible by the Avalon Foundation) to set 
up suggested curriculum standards for 
those colleges and universities offering 
programs in the area of therapeutic 
recreation. Almost one thousand copies 
of the Report —which includes a sug¬ 
gested curriculum guide—have gone to 
colleges and universities offering grad¬ 
uate study in recreation, state and fed¬ 
eral civil service commissions, schools 
of hospital administration, and a select 
list of national health agencies, if 
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Education and Open Space 

Continued jrom Page 30 

leereation interests. \\ hile recreation 
agencies are fairly well united in the 
general quest for open space and in fac¬ 
ing some of the other overall objectives 
in this problem and are pulling together 
in meeting the pressures of alternative, 
non • recreation - producing forms of 
land-use, they are, at the same time, con¬ 
testing each other in battles of marina 
versus wild marshland or sanctuary- 
park versus multiple recreation area. It 
is, in fact, a race w ithin a race that em¬ 
bodies many complex relationships. 

These and other characteristics of 
outdoor recreation problems do not 
spell simply opportunity for education. 
1 think that education programs are ab¬ 
solutely essential to the satisfactory 
solution of these issues. They are the 
key to real progress eliminating the 
continual setbacks that characterize our 
history of defensive campaigns. How¬ 
ever, a particular kind of education ap¬ 
proach is required, one specifically 
aimed at helping communities solve 
their outdoor recreation problems. It 
-hould help people become aware of 
iheir problems and aid them in work¬ 
ing out the solutions for themselves. 
Further, the type of educational effort 
needed should be independent of any 
specific government action program 
that serves outdoor recreation. It would 
not supplant the education efforts often 
associated with action programs; 
rather, it could greatly increase ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Sponsorship of such education could 
come from a variety of sources: adult 
educational programs, institutions of 
higher learning, civic groups. The task 
at hand is so great that there is room 
for many contributions, but one organ¬ 
ization whose sole purpose is education, 
and that has had marked success with 
teaching approaches of tins very na¬ 
ture. is the Cooperative Extension Serv¬ 


ice. an agency that functions with fed¬ 
eral, state, and local financing in each 
of the fifty states and in our territories 
as well. I propose that encouragement 
he given our state extension sen ices to 
push ahead in this field; to provide 
more of the basic education assistance 
that would, in effect, prepare the way 
for applying present and future govern¬ 
ment sen ice programs. 

There would be strong advantage in 
an enlarged effort by the extension serv ¬ 
ice: it is a long-established program, 
well-organized from the grassroots to 
Washington; it is close to research 
sources bearing on local recreation is¬ 
sues; among its specialists are persons 
especially trained to work in the area 
of community affairs. Extension has 
gained its outstanding worldwide repu¬ 
tation primarily in the field of produc¬ 
tion agriculture, but it has natural re¬ 
source specialists in each state, and in 
recent years has been increasingly ac¬ 
tive in forestry, soil, and water conser¬ 
vation. and wildlife management. It 
also has conducted successful pilot pro¬ 
grams in natural resource fields that 
could he applied to this need. Here ap¬ 
pears to be an almost ideal foundation 
for building education programs. 

The preceding suggestion concerns a 
relatively specialized and limited oppor¬ 
tunity in terms of the number of agen¬ 
cies prepared to participate. A second 
proposal for an educational effort could 
he joined by practically every agency 
active in outdoor recreation 

T> EYOND THE VALUES of outdoor rec- 
reation that are commonly es¬ 
poused—the therapeutic benefits to 
body and mind—there are some others 
considered less frequently that center 
on reminding the outdoor recreationist 
of his natural heritage and of his de¬ 
pendency on nature. Some even look 
beyond the gain of this increased aware¬ 
ness and view the outdoor experience 
as a potential for motivating man to ac- 

• 


tion on his conservation problems, or 
even to move him closer to adopting an 
ethical approach toward his natural en¬ 
vironment, an ultimate goal of the con¬ 
servationist. These values deserve uni¬ 
versal recognition by recreation agen¬ 
cies and should be pursued vigorously. 

The recent pace of science and tech¬ 
nology has brought us only an apparent 
independence from our natural environ¬ 
ment. The fact of the matter is that 
these gains have tightened the lines of 
dependency and even stretched some to 
the breaking point. W hat is needed is 
for man. especially urban man, to gain 
a fresh and intense appreciation of his 
place in nature, and it is outdoor rec¬ 
reation’s unique opportunity to provide 
it. Today, a very small and still shrink 
mg proportion of us gain our livelihood 
from occupations that afford the chance 
<laily to witness examples of the drama 
of evolution or see the intricacies of na¬ 
ture's life-supporting structure. Yet, 
more and more of us are spending a 
greater and greater number of hours of 
our time away from work in situations 
where such revelations are common¬ 
place and available to all. 

W e must be challenged by the cogent 
reality that, senses sharp or dull, people 
by the tens of millions are making phys¬ 
ical contact with nature. It seems in¬ 
cumbent upon all who lead, or other¬ 
wise participate professionally, in the 
man) ramifications of outdoor recrea¬ 
tion, to make their quest one of stirring 
and developing the perception of the 
outdoor recreationist. Our efforts would 
assume unique, far reaching impor¬ 
tance; as Aldo Leopold, a great leader 
in our conservation movement ex¬ 
pressed it: “To promote perception is 
the only truly creative part of recrea¬ 
tional engineering.” 

To date, our concern has been almost 
entirely with the re-creative challenge 
of outdoor recreation. Is it not time to 
give attention to this creative opportn 
nity. as well? ii 


%V7e’u. never be twentieth-century walkers with Eden’s angels if we let malefactors of great stealth and 
” casual picnickers destroy [our] glorious resources. . . . Every encouragement should be given to all 
who diligently desire to extend the scope of nature. The naturalists and the conservationists are properly 
concerned with valiant opposition to miscreants who want to take over a splendid forest for lumbering or 
build dams where there’s no damn need for them. They should also support the city dweller who puts a pot 
of amaryllis in his window and tries to save a peach tree on his twelfth-floor terrace. — Charles Poore. Book 
Critic, The New York Times. 
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Dramatics for Creative Teaching, 
Samuel Citron. United Synagogue 
Committee on Jewish Education, 3080 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 405. 
$7.50. 

This hook is of interest to those in 
teacher education, elementary or sec¬ 
ondary classrooms, recreation, camp¬ 
ing, and religious education. It is a 
result of the need to vitalize and drama¬ 
tize religious teaching, hut, although of 
value to Sunday School teachers of all 
faiths, its uses are not limited to reli¬ 
gious purposes. Tts title indicates the 
broad scope the author intended. 

It offers ideas for teaching language 
arts, history, social studies, choral read¬ 
ing, literature, as well as for the dra¬ 
matic activity per se in club, school, 
private classes, camp, or recreation 
group. The application of the tech¬ 
niques of the mass media to the teach¬ 
ing situation is made very clear so the 
teacher inexperienced in radio and tele¬ 
vision can use them successfully. 

Mr. Citron is experienced in the 
needs of teachers who do not have thea¬ 
tre training and background, and his 
book can be used by any teacher, be¬ 
cause direction is clear and concise. 
The author has anticipated possible 
problems and prepares the teacher to 
meet them. — Grace M. Stanistreet, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Cut and Paste, Minoru Kuwabara, 
Kenzo Hayashi, and Takanori Kuma¬ 
moto. Ivan Oblensky, Inc., 219 East 
61st Street, New York 21. Pp. 48. 
$3.95. 

Did you ever make a grasshopper or 
a butterfly from paper and cloth 
scraps? Every child loves to cut and 
paste, and will he fascinated—as will 
adults—with the projects in this color¬ 
ful and delightful hook. It is designed 
to bring out the creative instinct in chil¬ 
dren by mixing commonplace objects 
and materials with their native imagi¬ 
nation. It trains them to see with new 
eyes. Colored cloth, pipecleaners, soda 
straws, flower jietals. pieces of eggshell, 
wrapping tape, bright papers, crayons, 
paints—all can he used in making cut- 
and-paste pictures or designs. The gay 


illustrations are examples made by Jap¬ 
anese primary-school pupils. The prin¬ 
ciples of color combination are pro¬ 
vided at the beginning of the book. 

Ideal for tot groups in the recreation 
center, on the playground, in the day 
camp or anywhere- especially on that 
rainy day—or as a birthday present. 
Based on a Japanese work. Tanoshii 
Harie, in six volumes, published in 
1951!, this English-language condensa¬ 
tion and translation has been made by 
Manabu Saito. Don’t miss it!— 1).I). 

Games tor Boys and Girls, Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. Sterling Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. Pp. 224, illus¬ 
trated. $1.25. 

This is a revised combination of two 
previous books by the authors, 101 Best 
Games For Boys, and 10] Best Games 
For Girls. Except for the convenience 
in reprinting, which probably accounts 
for the inexpensive price of the book, 
and except for a few singing games and 
dual contests, there seems little justifica¬ 
tion for keeping the division of the book 
by sexes. “Redlight,” for example, is 
not what is usually considered a girl’s 
game, nor is ‘'Three Deep’’ limited to 
boys. The illustrations by John Fis- 
chetti are clever; the type is readable; 
the collection of games satisfactory, ex¬ 
cept for the arbitrary division; and the 
price is low. The paper cover, however, 
makes the book perishable for long¬ 
term use. 

Craft and Contemporary Culture, 
Seonaid Main Robertson. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. 158. 
$3.50. 

The author is a potter who has trav¬ 
eled in many countries and has used her 
craft as her language in communicating 
with fellow craftsmen in foreign lands. 
She finds that “many of them have pre¬ 
served the values that we have lost, ask¬ 
ing that while we may be able to offer 
to share with them our advances in sci¬ 
ence and technology for the better liv¬ 
ing of human peoples, they who still 
hold it will preserve the wisdom of 
craftsmanship for all of us.” 


There is a chapter for everyone: the 
potter, the teacher, the recreation 
leader, the small workshop, the de¬ 
signer, and the craftsmen in industry. 
There is also fascinating reading in her 
descriptions of some special experi¬ 
ences: the lea ceremony of Japan, a 
walk in the parkland, and a Sicilian car- 
retto. A creative person will get a great 
deal of enjoyment from this book. I 
recommend it highly to leaders of rec¬ 
reation for the sheer beauty of the writ¬ 
ing and for the inspiration it gives all 
people to use their creative powers.— 
Mary B. Cummings 

The Weaver’s Book—Fundamentals 
of Handweaving, Harriet Tidboll. Mac¬ 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. Pp. 173, illustrated. $5.50. 

Crammed with technical information 
on handweaving, with good clear step- 
by-step illustrations and patterns, this 
textbook or reference book meets the 
needs of the beginning handweaver and 
also the advanced weaver who wants a 
source book. There is much data on 
yarns and methods of estimating quan¬ 
tities; on equipment and techniques of 
setting up a warp and of weaving; and 
most of the book is on designing and 
drafting weaves and patterns, with fully 
detailed examples (diagrams and pho¬ 
tos) , fairlv classic in design and deriva¬ 
tion. Solid tables of information, down 
to the minute details of thread count, 
supplement the lucid but professionally 
phrased text. One could learn to weave 
just by studying and thoroughly un¬ 
derstanding this book—but there is a 
lot to digest. 

The author, who has taught for years, 
is editor of the monthly Shuttle Craft 
Bulletin. She succeeded Mary Meigs 
Atwater as director of the Shuttle Craft 
Guild. 

The Design and Creation of Jewelry, 
Robert von Neumann. Chilton Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia 39. Pp. 228. $7.50. 

Here is a fascinating book, full of 
fine black-and-white photographs. The 
printing and the layout of the drawings 
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and photographs are in excellent taste. 
It is the kind of a hook that a craftsman 
or student will cherish or long to own, 
and would make a beautiful gift to one 
who teaches or just does jewelry for 
fun. 

There isn’t a thing missing to help a 
student, amateur or professional crafts¬ 
man. The information is well written, 
simple and complete. This author “feels 
that skill alone is not enough; and he 
directs the student to develop a design 
personality — an awareness of design 
possibilities — that continues to grow 
along with the development of skills.” 
—Mary B. Cummins's. 

Where Shall We Take The Kids? A 
Parent’s and Teacher's Guide to New 
York City, Murray Polner and Arthur 
Barron. Doubleday and Company, 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 
238. $1.95. 

If you live in or near New York, or 
if you and your family plan to visit it, 
this 23<!-page book will he a big help 
in the big city. Every suggestion has 
been child-tested, and the annotations 
are simple and frank. If it’s expensive, 
the authors say so; if it’s rather dull, 
they say so—but suggest what's the 
best. Prices, directions, and hours or 
days open are all given. Nicely classi¬ 
fied chapters include restaurants, amuse¬ 
ment places, observation towers, fac¬ 
tories and plants, zoos, hobby shops, 
churches of all faiths, places of historic 
interest, and special trips by boats, bus, 
hansom cab. etcetera. And for easy ref¬ 
erence—an index! Thank you. kind 
sirs! 


Supervisors in Action, Joseph J. Fam 
ularo. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. Pp. 238. $4.75. 


The author makes a good case for 
democratic leadership at the top man¬ 
agement level. It seems quite clear that 
no top-level position, be it superin¬ 
tendent of a local recreation department 
or the executive director of a national 
or federal agency, gives the incumbent 
a legal or moral right to dominate his 
staff or to violate generally accepted 
democratic principles or statesmanlike 
behavior. An executive quality, com¬ 
pounded of humility, self-control, and 
inner strength, together with deeds to 
match one’s words, is strongly indi¬ 
cated. 

Although many studies have been 
initiated, the author recognizes that the 
question of “what makes a successful 
manager or supervisor” has still not 
been answered adequately. In looking 


at the supervisor, he gives considerable 
attention to such areas as purpose, 
policy, and program, working with and 
through people, problem solving, or¬ 
ganization structure, making what you 
have set up work, compliance and cor¬ 
rection, and accepting accountability. 

The author recognizes the tremen¬ 
dous cost and waste in turnover, point¬ 
ing out that some thirty million job 
changes occur annually at a cost of ten 
billion dollars in business and industry. 
We. in recreation, realize our own 
serious problem at this point. Training 
comes in for special emphasis—espe¬ 
cially on-the-job training—for it is 
recognized that well-qualified workers 
who are trained adequately are more 
likely to be satisfied workers who do not 
end up in the turnover statistics. 

Here is a fresh new insight for im¬ 
proving one’s skill in handling people, 
and realistic solutions to the problems 
faced on the job. The author’s treat¬ 
ment of many personnel topics is lively 
and interesting ... a book worthy of 
your attention!— W. C. Sutherland, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 

Youth and Delinquency 

Tiie Adolescent Society, James S. 
Coleman. The Free Press, 119 West 
Lake Street. Chicago 1. Pp. 368. $6.95. 
This scholarly presentation, packed 
with facts, figures, and examples, 
should be of interest to all educators, 
parents, and youth leaders, for it deals 
with understanding the adolescent and 
his reactions to the norms of his society. 
Mr. Coleman examines the structure of 
adolescent society based on his findings 
at ten w idely varying schools in north¬ 
ern Illinois. 


The Twenty Rili.ion Dollar Chal¬ 
lenge, Kenyon Scudder and Kenneth 
Beam. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 200 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 250. 
$4.50. A practical and tested program 
which is a plea for closer cooperation 
and coordination of all agencies and 
groups interested in delim/iiency pre¬ 
vention rather than its treatment or con¬ 
trol. Four major objectives are dis¬ 
cussed : how to assist children and 
youth, strengthen family life, improve 
community conditions, and reaffirm 
moral values. The book urges profes¬ 
sional leaders to join hands with puhlic- 
minded citizens to show what can be 
done in local areas. 

Measuring Delinquency, Joseph W. 
Eaton and Kenneth Polk. University oj 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Pp. 102. $7.00. Children are 
our nation’s most precious resource. 


When a sizeable number of them turn 
out badly, the question must be faced: • 
Why are we unsuccessful in transmit¬ 
ting our way of life to our offspring? 
What can be done about this? The idea 
of a survey of delinquent youths and 
their acts was conceived by two dedi¬ 
cated persons, Karl Holton, probation 
officer of Los Angeles County, and Dr. 
Elisabeth Frank, then director of the 
research department of the Los Angeles 
Welfare Planning Council. Their study 
shows what can be learned for planning 
prevention and treatment programs 
from the study of the Los Angeles prob¬ 
lem and a highly developed delinquency 
prevention and control program. 

LTnderstanding Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency, Lee R. Steiner. Chilton Com¬ 
pany, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Phila 
delphia 39. Pp. 199. $3.95. Here, a 
certified psychologist, psychoanalyst, 
and prison expert gives the reader a 
conducted tour through the world of 
juvenile delinquency—slums, court¬ 
rooms. detention homes, even pent 
houses. Contending that we have given 
judges in children’s courts too much 
power, the author believes that we 
ought to include in all such cases a 
court composed of the common people 
who know the neighborhood and the 
home conditions of the child. The case 
histories given are taken from her own 
wide consultation experience. This is a 
brutally frank, revealing, and enlight¬ 
ening book. 

Juvenile Delinquency in American 
Society, Harry Manuel Shulman. 
Harper and Brothers. 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16. Pp. 802. $8.00. 
The author describes the social pres¬ 
sures and conflicts operative in Ameri¬ 
can culture which busk children in the 
direction of deviant conduct. Our social 
unrest is reflected in the behavior of 
our children: “Where there is great 
social mobility and change, accom¬ 
panied by population movements, re¬ 
moval of large groups from traditional 
cultural contacts, and important shifts 
in the functional and status roles of 
youth, [juvenile delinquency] becomes 
acute.” All recreation leaders should 
read the chapter on environmental 
group treatment which considers the 
community life of the child during his 
leisure time. 

Delinquency and Opportunity, 
Richard A. (Howard and Lloyd E. 
OhMn, The Free. Press, 119 West Lake 
Street, Chicago l. Pp. 220. $1.00. This 
book is devoted to an examination of 
delinquent gangs: the criminal gang, 
the conflict gang, and the retreatist 
gang. 
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/ .rts and Crafts 

] erthe Morisot (drawings, pastels, water- 
colors, paintings), Elizabeth Mongan. Tu¬ 
dor Pub]., 221 Park Ave. S., New York 3. 
Pp. 162. $10.00. 

) tied Your Own Model Theatre, Anthony 
Parker. Sportsliell, P.O. Box 631, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 86. $3.00. 

TREMOMAL COSTUMES OF THE PUERLO INDI¬ 
ANS, Virginia More Roediger. Univ. ol Cal¬ 
ifornia Press, Berkeley 4. Pp. 251. Paper. 


SI.95. 

mlorful Land of Pooh and Christopher 
Robin, The 4 (coloring hook). Deter¬ 
mined Productions, Box 672, San Mateo, 
Calif. Unpaged (I'P'-by-lOVi"). $3.00. 
Express Yourself in Drawinc, Gerhard 
Gollwitzer. Sterling Publ. Co., 419 Park 
Avc. S., New York 16. Pp. 156. $2.95. 
irst Book of Paintings, The, 4 Lament 
Moore. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

•’lower and Willow World, The, A. C. 
Scott. Orion Press, 30 5th Ave., New York. 
Pp. 208. $5.00. 

Flowers: Free Form-Interprf.tive Design, 
M. Benz. San Jacinto Publ., Box 6254, 
Houston 6, Texas. Pp. 247. $15.00. 

General Shop Projects, Manley Lawrence 
Zanco. McKnight & McKnight, Blooming¬ 
ton, III. Pp. 111. $3.00. 

Gifts, Gadgets, and Glamour, Marjorie 
Canfield Green. Bruce Publ., 100 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

Good Times Drawing Lines, Ruth Shaw 
Radlauer. Melmont Publ., 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Handcrafts for the Homebound Hanoi 
capped, Mildred Kroll Rich, Ed.D. Chas. 
C. 'Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, 111. Pp. 104. $5.50. 

Handcrafts Simplified, Martha Ruth Amen 
and Ruth Holtz Rawson. McKnight & Mc¬ 
Knight Puhl., Bloomington, Ill. Pp. 210. 
34.40 (paper ed., $2.80). 

Hand-Built Pottery, Josephine R. Kriim. 
International Textbook, Scranton 15, Pa. 
Pp. 116. Illustrated. $6.50. 

Holiday Painter, The, J. Martin-Barbaz. 
Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New 
York. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

How to Make Things Out of Paper, Walter 
Sperling. Steiling Puhl., 419 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 124. $2.50. 

How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers 
and Other Woodcuts, Robert Williams 
Wood. Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., New 
York II Pp. 54. $.75. 

Iceland Summer (Adventure of a Bird 
Painter), George Miksch Sutton. L'niv. of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. Pp. 253. $5.95. 

Japanese Flower Arrangement in a Nut¬ 
shell, Ellen Gordon Allen. Charles E. Tut¬ 
tle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 55. Paper, $1.00. 

Let’s Go to an Art Museum, 4 Mary Jo Bor- 
reson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York. Pp. 47. $1.95. 

Manufacturing in the School Shop, Rob¬ 
ert \\ , Haws and Carl J. Schaefer. Amer. 
Technical Soc., 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37. 
l J p. 72. $1.10. 


4 For younger readers. 
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Metai.smithing for the Artist-Craftsman, 
Richard Thomas. Chilton Co., 56th & 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 173. 
$7.50. 

McCall’s Golden Do-Jt Book, Nan Corn- 
stock. Golden Press, 630 5th Ave. New 
York 20. Pp. 156. $2.95. 

New Christmas Make-It Book, The, Bar¬ 
bara Baer. Hearthside Press, 118 E. 28th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

New Look At the Arts, A, compiled by 
Ilether Kay. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.50. 

Painting Children in Watercoi.or, Herb Ol¬ 
sen. Reinhold Puhl. Corp., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 124. $10.00. 

Picture Book of Prize-Winning Flower 
Arrangements, Jean B. Amer. Allied 
Publ., 4110 Hillsboro Rd., Nashville 12. 
Unpaged. Paper, $1.95. 

Prize-Winninc B’lower Arrangements . . . 
and How To M ake Them, Jean B. Amer. 
Allied Puhl., 4110 Hillsboro Rd., Nash¬ 
ville 12, Tenn. Unpaged. Paper, $1.95. 

Puppet Playhouse Kit. 4 Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. $2.95. 

Styles of Ornament, The, Alexander 
Spcltz. Hover Publ., 180 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 647. Paper, $2.25. 

Teaching Art as a Career, Mary McMnllan. 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Tnst., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 4. Free. 

Culinary Arts 

Art of Chinese Cooking, The. Mirnie Ouei. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 242. $3.95. 

Art of’ Jewish Cooking, The, Jennie Gros- 
singer. Bantam Books. 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 206. $.50. 

Better Homes and Gardens Junior Cook 
Book, 4 pp. 191; Barbecue Book, pp. 162; 
Salad Book, pp. 158; Meat Cookbook, 
pp. 160. Meredith Puhl., Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. $2.95 each. 

Betty Furness Wf.stinchouse Cook Book, 
The. Julia Kiene. Popular Library, 355 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 494. 
Paper, $.75. 

Bible Herr Book, The, Marian Macve 
O’Brien. Bethany Press. Box 179, St. Louis 
66, Mo. Pp. Ill. Paper, $2.95. 

Bir, Drink, The (Coca Cola), E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave. New 
York 22. Pp. 171. $3.50. 

Chuck Wacon Cookbook, Beth McElfresh. 
Allan Swallow, 2679 South York St., Den¬ 
ver 10, Colorado. Pp. 70. $3.00. 


1* east-Day Cakes, Dorothy Gladys Spicer. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 164. $3.75. 

Food for Groups of Young Children Cared 
for During the Day, Helen M. Hille. U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Pp. 58. $.25. 

Gridiron Cookery, Francis S. Daugherty and 
Ailcen Brothers, Editors. David McKay. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 193. 
$4.50. 

Hilton International Cookbook. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 206. 
$4.95. 

Mow America Eats, Clementine Paddloford. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 495. $10.00. 

1 IIatf. to Cook Book, Peg Bracken. Har 
court. Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 176. $3.75. 

In Defense of British Cookinc, Audrey Al¬ 
ley Gorton. Stephen Greene Press, 120 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vt. Pp. 129. $3.95. 
Joy of Cooking, The, Irma S. Romhauer & 
Marion Rornhaner Ilecker. Bobbs Merrill, 
1720 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 6. Pp. 1013. 
$4.95. 

Muo Pies and Other Recipes, 4 Marjorie 
Winslow. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Unpaged. $3.00. 

100 ro Dinner, Elspeth Middleton, Muriel 
Ransom Carter, and Albert Vierin. Univ. 
of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Canada. Pp. 
381. $6.95. 

Pleasures of Cooking with Wine, The, 
Emily Chase. Prentice-IIal], Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 243. $4.95. 

Roundup of Beef Cookery, Demetria Tay¬ 
lor, Editor. Sterling Puhl., 419 Park Are. 
S., New York 16. Pp. 204. $3.95. 
Scheherazade Cooks, Wadeeha Atiyeh. 
Channel Press, 159 Northern Blvd., Great 
Neck, N. Y. Pp. 189. $3.00. 

Reading, Speaking, Writing 

Best Books for Children (including adult 
hooks for young people), Mary Turner, 
Editor. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 22. Pp. 207. Paper, $2.00. 

Best Enclish, The, G. 11. Vallins. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 417 5th Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 192. $3.50. 

Bibliography of Books for Children; A, 
(1960 ed.). Assoc, for Childhood Educa¬ 
tion fnlernat’l., 3615 Wisconsin Ave., NW, 
Washington 16. Pp. 134. Paper, $1.50. 
Books for the Teen Ace, 1961. New York 
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Public Libtary, 5th Ave. and 42nd St., New 
York 18. I’p. 50. 5.50. 

Books in the Schools. Amcr. Book Pub. 
Council, 58 W. 40th St., New Y'ork 18. Pp. 
05. Paper, SI.00. 

Books to Grow On, Marian Posey Anderson. 
Amer. Jewish Coram.. 165 E. 56th St., New 
York 22. Pp. 40. $.25. 

Brief Guide to Better Writing, A, Robert 
C. Dickson and Morton N. Cohen. Oceana 
Pub., 80 Park Ave. S., New Y'ork 3. Pp. 63. 
Paper, $1.25 (cloth. $2.50). 

Children’s Books For $1.25 ok Less (1961 
ed.). Assoc. For Childhood Education In- 
ternat’l., 3615 Wisconsin Ave., NW, Wash¬ 
ington 16, 1). C. Pp. 31. $.75. 

Classified List of Education Periodicals, 
27th Yearbook. Edpress, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, I). C. Pp. 98. Paper, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Complete Toastmaster. The, Herbert V. 
Prochnow. Prentice-IIall, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Pp. 354. $4.95. 

Essays Today 4, Richard M. Ludwig, Editor. 
Harcourt. Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New Y’ork 
17. Pp. 180. Paper, $1.45. 

Growinc Up With Books; and Growing Up 
With Science Rooks. R. R. Bowker Com¬ 
pany, 62 W. 45th St., New Y'ork 36. Pp. 33 
each. $3.35 per 100. 

Handy Grammar Reference: A Guide to 
Better English, Robert L. Shurter. McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 
86. Paper, $1.25. 

How Does a Poem Mean? John Ciardi. 
Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St.. Boston. Pp. 
102. Paper, $2.00. 

I, iff,time Reading Plan, The, Clifton Fadi- 
raan. World Publishing, 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2. Pp. 318. $3.75. 

Mature Reading and Thinking, Keith E. 
Case, Ph.D. and George T. Yardaman, Ph.D. 
Burgess Pub., 426 S. 6th St.. Minneapolis 
15. Pp. 250. Spiral-bound, $3.95. 
Penguin’s Progress — Twenty-Five Y'ears. 
Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Ril., Bal 
timore 11, Md. Unpaged. Paper, $.85. 
Selected Books of the Y’f.ar. Child Study 
Assn., 9 E. 89th St., New York 28. Pp. 48. 
$.50. 

Speaker’s Book of Illustrations, Herbert 
V. Prochnow. W. A. Wilde, 10 Huron Dr„ 
Natiek, Mass. Pp. 165. $2.95. 

Speaker’s Sourcebook. Tiif., Eleanor Doan. 
Zondervan Publishing. 1415 Lake Drive, 
S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Pp. 304. $3,95. 
Special Libraries Association —Its First 
Fifty Y'ears, Alma Glarvoe Mitchell, Editor. 
Special Libraries Assn., 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 3. Pp. 120. Paper, $2.50. 
Storytelling, The Art and The Purpose, 
I^ura S. Emerson. Zondervan Publishing, 
1415 Lake Dr., S.E., Grand Rapids 6. Mich. 
Pp. 181. $3.50. 

Subject Index to Books for Primary 
Grades, compiled by Alary K. Eakin and 
Eleanor Merritt. American Library Assn., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Pp. 167. $4.50. 
Treasury of Epigrams, A, Samuel J. Hur- 
witt. Philosophical Librarv, 15 E. 40th St., 
New Y’ork 16. Pp. 330. $4.75. 

Treasury of Parables, A, Edward J. Bnrtek. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 282. $4.75. 

Words & Things, Ernest Gellner. Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Your Child’s Reading Today, Joselte Frank. 
Douhledav, Garden City, Pp. 391. $3.95. 

Y'our Voice and Your Speech (rev. ed.), 
Beatrice Ilesfosses. Hill and Wang, 104 5th 
Ave., New Y’ork 11. Pp. 293. $4.95. 

Science and Nature 

Beginning Gardener, The, Katherine N. Cut¬ 
ler. M. Barrows. 425 Park Ave.. S.. New 
Y’ork 16. Pp. 173. $2.95. 

Bird Portraits in Color, Thomas S. Rob¬ 
erts. llniv. of Minnesota Press, Minnea¬ 
polis 14. Unpaged. $5.95. 

Book of Bird Life, The, Arthur A. Allen. 
D. A’an Nostrand, 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. Pp. 396. $9.75. 

Boy’s Book of the Earth Beneath Us, The. 
Gustav Buescher. Roy Piibl., 30 E. 74th 
St., New York 21. Pp. 144. $3.75. 

Educators Guide to Free Science Material. 
Educational Progress Service, Randolph. 
Wisconsin. Pp. 298. Paper, $6.25. 

Energy and Man, a Symposium. Allan Ncv- 
ins, Robert G. Dunlop, Edward Teller, Ed¬ 
ward S. Mason and Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
Appleton-Centurv-Crofts. 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York I. Pp. 113. $3.75. 

First Look at the Sea. A. A. J. M. and F. 
Goico Aguirre. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex¬ 
ington Arc., New York 22. Pp. 72. $1.95. 

Golden Garden Guide, The, John Strohm, 
Editor. Golden Press. 630 5tli Ave., New 
Y’ork 20. Pp. 176. Paper, $1.00. 

Golden Picture Book of Nature Walks, 
The, Clara Iliissong. Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 57. $1.50. 

IIandrook of California Birds, Vinson 
Brown and Henry G. Weston. Nature- 
graph Co., 8339 Dry Creek Kd., Ilcalds- 
luirg, Calif. l’p. 156. Paper, $2.95 
($4.50 cloth). 

How and Why Wonder Book of Sf.a Shells, 
The. Grossct & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 47. $1.00. 

High-Temperature Water for Heating and 
Light Process Loads, Francis A. Govan. 
Natl. Academy of Sciences, 2101 Const! 
tut ion Ave., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 92. 
Paper, $2.00. 

Ilmv to Enrich Y’ouii Science Studies, 
Bernard Udane ami Herman \V. Gillary. 
Frederick Ungar, 131 K. 2.3rd St., New 
York 10. Pp. 270. $3.00. 

How to Know tiif. Ferns (2nd ed.), Frances 
Theodora Parsons. Dover Puhl., 180 
Varick St., New Y’ork 14. Pp. 215. Paper, 
$1.25. 

IIow to Use Tin Gan Metal in Science 
Projects, Edward J. Skihness. T. S. Deni¬ 
son, 321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 
120. $3.50. 

Illustrated Book About Reptiles and Am¬ 
phibians of the World, The, Robert Bly. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10. Pp. 157. $3.95. 

Insect Life and Insect Natural History 
(2nd rev. ed.), S. W. Frost. Dover Pulil., 
180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 526. 
Paper, $2.25. 

Microscope—and How to Use It, Tiie, 
George Stehli. Sterling l’ub]., 119 Park 
Ave. ts., New York 16. Pp. 157. $3.95. 

Minerals and Rocks, H. W. Rail, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. Hanover House, Garden City, New 
Y'ork. Pp. 96. $4.95. 

Palms, Desmond Muirhead. Dale. Stuart 
King, Six Shooter Canyon, Globe, Ariz. 


Pp. 140. Paper. $1.95 (cloth $3.20). t 

Pocket Field Guide to Trees, William Care 
Grimm. Slackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pt I 
Pp. 143. Paper, $1.50. 

Space, Marian Tellander. Follett Publ., 1011 
W. Washington Rlvd., Chiiago 7. Pp. 32 
$1.00.* 

Space Novels by Jules Verne: To tiii 
Sun? Off on a Comet! pp. 464, $1.75 
From thf. Earth to the Moon and Ali 
Around the Moon, pp. 470, $1.75. Dove) 
Publ., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 

Space Science, Lloyd Malian. Arco Publ. 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. I ll 
$2.50. 

Speak ro the Earth, William A. Breyfogle 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11, 
Pp. 174. $3.75. 

Swamps, Delia Goetz. Morrow & Co., 425 
Park Ave. S., New Y'ork 16. Pp. 63. $2.75. 

Teen-Ace Treasury of Our Science Woain. 
Seon Manley and (logo Lewis, Editors. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 335. $4.95. 

Things to Do in Science and Conserva¬ 
tion, Byron L. Ashbatigh and Muriel Ben- 
schletn. Interstate Printers, 19-27 Jack- 
son St., Danville, 111. Pp. 163. $2.50. 

Understanding Light, Beulah Tannenbaimi 
and Myra Stillman. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New Y’ork 36. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

Vegetable Gardening. Lane Book Co., Men¬ 
lo Park, Calif. Pp. 72. Paper, $1.50. 

WEBSTER JUNIOR SCIENCE SERIES: 
Seeds, Very Tiny Living Thincs.Tfif.vision, 
Rockets, Electricity, Taking Pictures, 
Earth and Space, Sounds, Lightning and 
Thunder, Airplanes, Fire, Animals, all 
by Harold E. Tannenhaum and Nathan 
Stillman. Webster Publ.. 1154 Reco R<1 
St. Louis 26, Mo. All, pp. 24. $.48 each 

Western Butterflies, Arthur C. Smith 
Lane Book Co., Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 59. 
$2.95. 

Wonders of Rocks and Minerals, Richard 
M. Pearl. Dodd, Mead, 432 Park Ave. S. 
New Y ork 16. Pp. 63. S2.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Music Journal, December /96f 
Rand Concerts in I he Park, Ruth If 
Stevens. 

Natural IIistohv December 1961 
Endangered Relic Trees, Raul I). Kilburn 
Parents’ Magazine, December 1961 
Glue, Glitter, and Holiday Glamour, Bessil 
Rierce. 

Planning and Civic Comment, Septemhei 
1961 

Peekskill— The City That Treasures It: 
Parks, Ruth Rusrh. 

Senior Citizen, December 1961 

•Senior Recreation hi Salt Lake City, Ruts j 
Neal. 

Recreation, Medicine, and the Humanities 
Spouts Illustrated, December 12, 1961 
Get Trim and Strong in Seconds, Georgi 
If alsh. 

Just Once Like Stein (skiing). 

Today’s Health, December 1961 

It’s Never Too Late to I-A-aru (Sirovich Da; 
Center Symphony), Raul Neuhaus. 

Y WCA, November 1961 

Leisure—Opportunity for Public Service 
Lea Peril 
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$ 3.50 

each 


'ffivteafi&K BINDERS 

Dated and Undated 

• nine heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 

Use order form on Page 44 


m 

I 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 


AMERICAN 

* Approved 

PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYG RO U N D 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

Since 1911 the finesl equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities far almost half a century. 

Send for New Catalog 


Writ • for Foldtr 
On AMERICAN’S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 

DIVING 

BOARD 

WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICC CO. 

ANDEtSCN, INDIANA, U S. A. 


1962 National Recreation Association District Conferences 

DISTRICT 

DATES 

LOCATION 

HOTEL 

14th Annual 

California and 

Pacific Southwest 
Recreation and 

Park Conference 

Feb. 11-14 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Claremont Hotel 

Joint Virginia Recreation 
Society and Mid-South 
District Executives 
Conference 

March 26-28 

Charlottesville. Va. 

Monticcllo Hotel 

Great Lakes 

April 1-4 

Chicago, III. 

Hotel Congress 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

April 10-12 

Jekyll Island, Ga. 

Wanderer Motel 

Southwest 

April 10-13 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

La Fonda Hotel 

Midwest 

April 17-20 

Wichita. Kan. 

Hotel Broadview 

Pacific Northwest 

District Recreation 
and Parks Conference 

April 29-May 2 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Hotel Vancouver 

41st Annual New York 
State and Middle 
Atlantic District 
Recreation Conference 

May 6-9 

Grossinger, N.Y. 

Grossinger’s Country Club 

New England 

May 13-16 

Wentworth, N.H. 

Hotel Wentworth-by the Sea 


When writing to our adverlisers please mention Recreation. 












DRAMA IS RECREATION 


A sample copy will he presented to Recreation Magazine subscribers FREE in the February 
issue. Others will be available as separate pamphlets. You will want copies for each member 


of . . . 

Your staff 

Advisory Committees 
Clubs 

Sell your community on drama! 

Your board or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 

' 

Fundraising 


Promotion of bond issues 

Publicity 


Selling recreation 

Education 


Training of volunteers 

Program Planning 

} 

Telling your story 


Staff Training 






11 to 24 copies of the same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy—$1.00 

————————————— Order from —————————- 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Music Is Recreation first in series still iivuihihlc ;il :il>ove prices 




TIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION • 



FEBRUARY lSd2 




INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


DRAMA IS RECREATION 















GEODESIC PICNIC SHELTERS 

BY GAME-TIME 

Ideal for recreational—park—golf course use. Utilizes 
exceptionally strong geodesic engineering principle. 
Shelters are available with 23' or 39' clear spans. Can¬ 
opy domes manufactured from all weather Dnraply. 
Enclosed buildings also available. Only $475.00 F.O.B. 
Litchfield for 23' Model. Write Bob Wormser, Vice 
President, for complete information on shelters and 
Game-time’s complete line of Imagineered Park and 
Playground Equipment. 

GAME-TIME, INC. 

616 Jonesville Road * Litchfield, Michigan 

Subsidiary of Simpson Mf g. Company 
Monyfoctyrers of Imagineered Playground Equipment 
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each 


BINDERS 
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• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 
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S West Eighth Street, New York 11 
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Tliis brand new folk-dance book offers 



110 authentic dances from iff) nations 
--more than any other book! 


Columbia University Teachers College 


The newest folk-dance book oil the market provides more use¬ 
ful information in less space—and at lower cost—than any other 
folk-dance volume. One important way in which the author 
achieves this remarkable coverage is by relying for accompani¬ 
ment exclusively on recordings, which are conveniently and 
inexpensively available, and omitting long and costly pages of 
sheet music. 


FOLK DANCING 

A Guide for Schools;, Colleges, and 
Recreation Groups 

By RICHARD G. KRAUS 


• each dance clearly outlined in ineasure-by-measure analysis 
of step action 

• carefully classified according to formation, then divided into 
sub-groups by necessary skills, levels of difficulty, etc. 

• careful diagrams of dance steps and patterns, plus illustra¬ 
tions showing simple folk-dance costumes 

• some square dances included 

• suitable recordings suggested for each dance, listing of 
sources for folk-dance recordings across the country 

Information on folk-dance background and values for 

leaders 

• full analyses of basic steps, formations, and skills 

• teaching guides and methods, suggested programs for various 
age levels 

• survey of physical, social, and intercultural values of folk 
dancing 

• full classification tables of dances, up-to-date bibliographies 


Special Record Albums! 

Professor Kraus has planned, arranged, and 
supervised the recording of four album# ex¬ 
pressly designed for users of his hook. Eaeh 
album includes twelve authentic dances plus 
directions for teaching them. 

F.D.l. Folk Dance. Funfest $1.9.> 

For children and beginners 

FT).2, Dancing ’Round the Wo rid ?4.95 

Basic steps of waltz, polka, schottische, 
and two-step for junior and senior high- 
school groups' and adult beginners 

F.D.3. Folk Dance Festival $4.9.> 

Intermediate dances using same basic 
steps as F.D.2 hut at slightly more ad¬ 
vanced level 

r.D.4. Dances of Many Lands $4.9S 

More complex dances, popular with ex 
perienced folk-dancers, including sev¬ 
eral that are new to this country 

Recordings may he ordered from David McKay, 
Inc.. 119 West 40th Street, New York, New 
York. Or use the handy coupon. 


-FREE TRIAL OFFER!- 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 

lMease send me_copies of Folk Dancing on ten-day free trial. I 

may return it within ten days without obligation. Otherwise, Macmillan 
will hill me S5.95 per copy plus postage. If 1 enclose payment with order, 
Macmillan pays postage. The same return privilege applies. 

In addition, please send me the following recordings at $4.95 each (return 
privileges do not apply to recordings) : 

_F.D.l Folk Dance Funfest 

_ F.D.2. Dancing ’Round the W orld 

_ F.D.3. Folk Dance Festival 

_F.D.4. Dances of Many Lands 

Name---- - — - —.—- — _ 

Address----—---—---- 

City____Zone_State_ 

Dept. Rcl 


February, 1962 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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New developments on the international scene 

The Abode of Three Loves . . 62 

Miami receives Japanese garden and teahouse as gift 

Recreation and the Sister City Program Keith A. Macdonald 64 

A people-to-people exchange 

Creative Recreation in Jamaica . ... Grace Walker 65 

Leadership workshop for 4-H Clubs 

A Yardstick of Growth . Muriel E. McCann 6(> 

Parks and Recreation Yearbook delineates expansion in public recreation 

Travel witli the North Wind Roderick MaeRae 68 

ll inter camping offers an exhilarating new experience 

Accentuate the Positive .... . ... May Neal 70 

Saskatchewan's program for senior citizens 

Youth in Command Mildred Render Deaton 72 

Cooperation between airbase and the community 
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Second supplement in series on The Rerforming iris as Recreation 

The Traveling \ egetahle and Other Games .... .... 

How children play in Latin America 

Preludes to Action. 

I low to use the Rerforming Arts supplements 


J. D. M(Mulay 91 


Your Arts ami Crafts Corner Edited by Shirley Silbert 108 

Helpful timesarers and wasle-nots 
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On The Cover 

A new dimension in ceramics, free¬ 
form sculpture, has fired the imagina¬ 
tions of students in a ceramics workshop 
conducted by the Department of Parks. 
Recreation, and Conservation of West¬ 
chester County, New York. Instructor 
Albert Jacobson and student Ruth Ber- 
endson show how absorbing this new 
form can be. This issue introduces a 
new service to craftsman, our Arts and 
Crafts Corner (see Page 103). Photo by 
John Gass, Tuckahoe, New York. 



ENCOURAGE PRESERVATION 
OF THE WORLD AROUND YOU 

with 

Indiana University’s Film Production 

ADVENTURING IN CONSERVATION 

15 min, sd, cotor, $150, b & w, $75 


Next Month 

Our annual Camping Issue will con¬ 
tain many developments on the camping 
frontier, from a canoe course for blind 
campers at Gamp Lighthouse on Barne- 
gat Ray, New Jersey, to a workshop for 
bam ping families in Iowa and a new na¬ 
ture ('enter and program in a New 
Hampshire state park. The current em¬ 
phasis on more meaningful science pro¬ 
grams has created the need for “Re¬ 
thinking Camp Science,” in which a 
camp science director explains how 
campers can learn from the things of 
science rather than from hooks about 
science. Another article will discuss 
problems and trends in the camping 
field, including the effect of family 
camping on the organized private and 
municipal camp and government legis¬ 
lation and subsidies for camps. Other 
subjects include a mountain youth camp 
and a playground overnight survival 
camping program. 

Photo Credits 

Rage 60, courtesy the World Publish¬ 
ing Company; 62, Miami-Metro News 
Bureau; 65, Chidnoff; 68, from Curi¬ 
osities of Animal Life by Maurice Bur¬ 
ton, courtesy of Sterling Publishing 
Company; 70-71, Saskatchewan Photo¬ 
graphic Services; 72, Official U.S. Air 
Force Photos; 77, Children’s World 
Theatre, New York City; 78 (and 82 
right), Anita Fowler, Palo Alto. Cali¬ 
fornia; 79, Memphis Commercial Ap¬ 
peal; 88, P. J. Kauffman, Greensburg. 
Pennsylvania; 98, Bill Valien, Wilson 
Photo Studio, Hazel Park, Michigan. 


• Demonstrates responsibilities of campers 

• Urges protection of onr natural resources 

• Portrays the interrelationships of nature 

• Shows young people learning proper procedures 
Audiences: 

Etementary and Junior High Science 
School Camping Programs 
Leadership Training Sessions 


Drop us a card today for further information; 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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• Low Cast, Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Both Mon and Women 


QUO 0& 

' Krnfe 

For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KADOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 

FENCING TOO ! We are the 

largest importers and manufactur¬ 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

JUDO KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 

30 E. lQlh St.. N Y. 3. N. Y. since 191 <*. 
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and 

- Money! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory casts, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 

Leased FREE la responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured—return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vi x 8 V 3 x 15 
inches high. Easy to inslall. Holds 1 20 balls — 
dispenses each far 10$. Choice of 3 grades af 
top quality balls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
far free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.*' 
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Supervised Gokarting 
Sirs: 

As the head of a [recreation] depart¬ 
ment that features gokart racing in its 
program perhaps 1 can shed some light 
on the situation. The National Congress 
[of Parents and Teachers] and the Met¬ 
ropolitan Safety Council I.NYCi have 
both issued statements to the effect that 
gokarting is too dangerous and that it 
breeds had driving habits. To add 
weight to the argument, they cite deaths 
that occur in this sport. 

On July 2. 1961, in a column that 1 
wiite for our local newspaper, 1 ex¬ 
pressed my concern over improper re¬ 
porting of facts surrounding gokarting 
by many newspapers and organizations 
... a report from Chicago had shown 
thirty-three people fatally injured [dur¬ 
ing 1960] while riding in karts. 
Another story reported that two cliil 
dren crashed in their karts with one 
being killed and the other being severely 
hurt. 

Upon investigating both stories, a 
peculiar habit was noticed. In both 
items, reporters saw a story only be¬ 
cause o( the death of a child or, collec¬ 
tively. children. Both of the stories 
were true—as far as they yyent. My 
main concern is taking facts as just 
facts without bothering to analyze them. 

In the report from Chicago, did they 
note that twenty-four of the thirty-three 
deaths happened on public roads? 
Vf as there a comparison to show how 
many people were killed while roller¬ 
skating. riding a bicycle, water-skiing, 
motor-boating, or walking? Did the 
story say that the nine remaining fatali¬ 
ties occurred while the activity was 
supervised or unsupervised? NO. 

In I lie second story, information 
given disclosed that the two karts hit 
head on. Did that leave any one to 
wonder how two karts could he racing 
toicard each other? NO. This was 
another example of an unsupervised ac¬ 
tivity' that caused the feelings against a 
sport instead of against an adult yvho 
should have been there. 

The Riverhcad Go-Kart Club, which 
is sponsored, organized, and supervised 
by the Riy'erhead Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, has been in existence for over a 


LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share thei 
views on these pages. Comment: 
of general interest are always wel 
come. — The Editors. 


year. Our youngest drivers are fourteen 
years of age hut tyvelve-year-olds are I 
eligible to join. Although our oldest 
driyer may he in his fifties he’ll tell you [ 
he feels like twenty. We have many 
families in the club with a fine attitude 
of sportsmanship, safety, and competi¬ 
tion. 

We have had minor accidents, as in | 
any activity, hut, as a comparison, one 
soccer accident resulted in a higher 
medical hill than the total of all our go- 
kart hills. Hoyv many accidents did we 
have? Two—in twelve months of com¬ 
petitive driving. 

If these groups continue to attack 
gokarting by using emotional methods 
and by not analyzing the facts, where 
will they go next? Little League base¬ 
ball, the NRA Junior Rifle Program, or 
sleigh-riding may he next. 

Kenneth G. Rowland, director of 
recreation. Riverhead. New York. 

■ . . Gokarts have no place in the ac- 
tnities of children and teenagers. Ad¬ 
vocates of karting claim Important driv¬ 
er education benefits are to he gained 
therefrom. Educators know this is con¬ 
trary to the truth. Speed, daring, and 
aggressiveness in driving are too much 
with us today and karting can do noth¬ 
ing hut promote more of these undesir¬ 
able qualities. Beyond the safety aspects 
of the problem, there is certainly some¬ 
thing basically wrong with a philosophy 
which sets youngsterscompetingagainst 
each other in engine-driven vehicles. 
Let them compete in swimming, run¬ 
ning, baseball, football, and other such 
activities which emphasize worthwhile 
skills as well as provide needed physical 
exercise. 

Durand C. \oung, Executive Secre¬ 
tary, Sioux Falk Safety Council , 
Sioux Falls. South Dakota. 

Best of its Kind 

Sirs: 

[Recreation] Magazine is the best 
of its kind and I eagerly look forward 
to its arrival each month. You should 
feel proud of accomplishing so much 
in such a comparatively small magazine. 
Roger K. Brown, Director of Rec¬ 
reation. Aiken. South Carolina. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


If money can talk, now’s the time. 
Millions of dollars are going into state 
park development, two million dollars 
into a pilot study tackling the human 
problems of core cities, nearly seven 
million into fish and wildlife projects, 
and a million into a study of juvenile 
delinquency: 

• In New Hampshire, the legislature 
has appropriated $9,000,000 for state 
park development. Of this, three to five 
million are earmarked for new state 
parks. Otherwise top priority will be 
given to income-producing develop¬ 
ments such as state camping areas and 
state ski areas. 

• Oakland. California has been se¬ 
lected as the pilot city in a nationwide 
Ford Foundation program to attack the 
“human problems” of core cities in 
large metropolitan areas Sharing in 
the comprehensive, three-year, multi¬ 
agency program of community develop¬ 
ment, w ith special emphasis on assimila¬ 
tion of newcomer populations, is the 


Oakland Recreation Department. The 
role of ORD will be to promote recrea¬ 
tion activities designed to teach social 
and recreation skills which will prepare 
individuals to function effectively in 
\aried groups; provide extended oppor¬ 
tunities which can result in increased 
interaction and contact among isolated 
groups; and help concerned individuals 
and groups prepare, through participa¬ 
tion in grass-root citizen organizations, 
for continued residential shifts in the 
neighborhoods of Oakland. 

• Distribution of an additional $6,950. 
000 to states for restoration of fish and 
wildlife projects for the year ending 
June 30, 1962 has been announced by 
the U.S. Department of the Interior 
This brings to $19,800,000 the total to 
be apportioned, since $1.2,850,000 was 
allotted on a preliminary basis last July 
1 for such projects. 

• A million dollar grant from the Vin¬ 
cent Astor Foundation will finance a 
three-year pilot project to combat ju¬ 


venile delinquency at its source. United 
Settlement Houses of New York will 
conduct the project in eight gang-ridden 
neighborhoods in New \ urk City. The 
program will attempt to dry up existing 
gangs and divert their feeder gangs into 
more constructive channels. 

* » * • 

► Fitness failures : About half of the 
twenty thousand school children partici¬ 
pating in pilot programs for the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on 1 outh f itness have 
failed the minimum test for physical fit¬ 
ness. The pilot programs, conducted 
with boys and girls in grades four 
through twelve, offer additional proof 
American youngsters are not as fit as 
they should be. The minimum test in¬ 
cludes three exercises—pullups to mea¬ 
sure arm and shoulder strength, situps 
to measure flexibility and abdominal 
strength, and squat thrusts to measure 
agility. The pilot programs are being 
conducted by local school authorities in 
Muskogee and Midwest City Okla¬ 
homa ; Belcourt, North Dakota; Spring- 
field, Missouri; Savannah, Georgia; in 
thirty-eight school districts in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, under the direction of Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University; and in U.S. 
Army dependents’ schools in seven 
countries and Okinawa. 

► The United States Travel Service 
will conduct a series of regional semi¬ 
nars in New York, Chicago, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cheyenne, Charlotte, and Dallas 
during February, March, and April to 
explain the country’s recently instituted 
program to attract foreign visitors and 
to show communities how they can co¬ 
operate with and benefit from this pro¬ 
gram. 

• The Census clock ticks away stead¬ 
ily in the lobby of the Department of 
Commerce building in Washington and 
records a new addition to our popula¬ 
tion every ten and a half seconds Plan¬ 
ners try to keep pace as the clock ticks 
on. Of importance to recreation plan¬ 
ners are such facts as: 

• The average life span is now about 
seventy years 

• The average American’s work expect¬ 
ancy lias stretched to 42.3 years. 

• There is a continued migration from 
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Low Sticcess for a Cool Generation 

The Gallup Toll , commissioned by The Saturday Evening Post, recently con¬ 
ducted an exhaustive survey on today's youth. Over three thousand boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen ami twenty-two were interviewed. Dr. George 
Gallup and Evan Hill reported their findings in the year-end edition of The Post 
(Dec. 23 & 30) and summed up “the cool generation ’ as follows (we quote): 
* * * * 

N o ONE can SAY that the American youth is going to hell. He’s not. But lie 
is a pampered hothouse plant and likes it that way. The beatnik is a rarity; 
the delinquent is a minority. 

Our typical youth will settle for low success rather than risk high failure. 
He has little spirit of adventure. He wants to marry early—at twenty three 
or twenty-four—after a college education. He wants two or three children 
and a spouse who is "affectionate, sympathetic, considerate and moral ; rare ly 
does he want a mate with intelligence, curiosity or ambition. He wants a litile 
ranch house, an inexpensive new car, a job with a big company, and a chance 
to watch TV each evening after the smiling children are asleep in lied. 

He is a reluctant patriot who expects nuclear war in his lirne and would 
rather compromise rather than risk an all-out wai He is highly religious yet 
winks at dishonesty. He wants very little because he has so much and is un¬ 
willing to risk what lie has. Essentially he is quite conservative and eautious. 
He is old before his time; almost middle-aged in his teens. 

While he has respect for education, he is critical of it—as he is about reli¬ 
gion—and he is abysmally ignorant about the economic system that has made 
him what he is and of the system that threatens it. 

In general, the typical American youth shows few symptoms of frustration 
and is most unlikely to rebel or involve himself in crusades of any kind. He 
likes himself the way he is, and he likes things the way they are. 

The. United States ha? bred a generation of nice little boys and girls who are 
just what we have asked them to be and what we so frequently say they are not. 
They will one day shape the nation. . . . 
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the large cities to the suburbs ami the 
farm population continues to dwindle. 

• In the next five years the number of 
youngsters aged fifteen through eight¬ 
een v\ill increase by about twenty five 
percent to a total of 14.000.000. 

* The nineteen to twenty-four group, 
including mairied couples and college 
students, will number 17,000,000 or 
more by 19G6. 

* Older Americans (those over sixty- 
five) will number about 19.000.000 by 
1906 or twelve percent more than now. 

• The labor force will grow by 7,000,- 
000 in the next five years. 

► A new CITY POST, to he known as the 
Office of Cultural Executive of the City 
of New York, has been established by 
Mayor Robert Wagner, who named 
Robert W. Dowling, head of the City 
Investing Company, to fill the post. The 
position will carry no salary . Mr. Dow¬ 
ling is also chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts of the National 
Cultural Center and addressed the open¬ 
ing session of the 42nd National Rec¬ 
reation Congress in Washington. I).C. 

► The Fifteenth Air Force Youth Di¬ 
rectors’ Workshop will he held at Ihess 
Air Force Base. Texas, March 13-15, 
1962. This is the first workshop of its 
kind to he conducted in this command 
and in the Strategic Air Command. 

Dyess has heen chosen as the host- 
base because of its excellent youth pro¬ 
gram with its attractive facilities, suc¬ 
cessful nse of volunteers, youth leader¬ 
ship within the groups, and its strong 
base-command support (see Page 72). 
Representatives of fifteen Air Force 
commands have heen invited to attend. 


A nationwide personnel and salary 
study' for the recreation field is 
now under way. The study is being con¬ 
ducted by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation National Advisory Committee 
on Placement, in cooperation with the 
Association’s District Advisory Com¬ 
mittees and state recreation societies 
and associations. This cooperative proj¬ 
ect will make important information 
available for use by state recreation so¬ 
cieties and associations, the NRA Dis¬ 
trict Advisory Committees, and the As¬ 
sociation. A standardized salary and 
]>ersonnel survey card assuring uniform 
reporting will make possible state and 
district comparisons of important sal¬ 
ary and other personnel data. The sur¬ 
vey card is being distributed to recrea¬ 
tion and park executives by the NRA 
district representatives and by repre¬ 
sentatives of the state associations. Its 
early return to the appropriate repre 


as “a furtherance of the cohesion of 
the Strategic Air Command youth pro¬ 
gram.” 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Tennis school: The Second National 
Barta-Leighton Tennis School for 
Teachers will stress group methods for 
teaching tennis. It will he held at Mary 
Baldwin College on June 14-24, 1962. 
For further information write to Mrs. 
Alary Jane Donnalley, Physical Educa¬ 
tion Department, Mary Baldwin Col¬ 
lege, Staunton, Virginia. 

► For camera clubs only: The Sec¬ 
ond Annual ‘‘Anscochroine of the Year” 
contest is now open and closes March 
15. For contest rules and information 
write to James McMillion. Coordinator, 
Camera Club Sendees. Ausco, Bing¬ 
hamton, New York. 

► Our Goals is the theme of the J C>th 
Annual Great Lakes Paik Training In¬ 
stitute to he held at I’otawatomi Inn, 
Pokagon State Park Angola. Indiana, 
February 19-23. For further informa¬ 
tion write to Dr. Garrett G. Eppley. De¬ 
partment of Recreation. HPE&R Build¬ 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

► Two RETIREMENTS. Two veteran rec¬ 
reation leaders retired recently: 

Mrs. William Barker of the Fort 
Worth, Texas. Recreation Department 
retired after thirty-five years service. 
Theoretically she was the department's 
office secretary and accountant but ac¬ 
tivities ‘'beyond duty’s rail” included 
organizing and directing baseball ten¬ 
nis, swimming, football, and horseshoe 
teams; setting up games, picnics, and 


-NATIONWIDE STUDY- 

sentativcs will be appreciated. 

The survey will rover salaries, work¬ 
ing conditions, and related personnel 
items. The NR Vs National Advisory 
Committee on Placement, formerly 
chaired by Frank Evans of Maplewood. 
New Jersey, and currently chaired by 
Alan Hcil, superintendent of recreation 
and parks in Montclair, New Jersey, has 
been concerned with these problems for 
several years. The committee has de¬ 
signed the standardized salary, and per¬ 
sonnel survey card which has heen 
reviewed by research experts, by the 
Association’s National and District Ad¬ 
visory Committees and by representa¬ 
tives of state recreation societies and 
associations. It lias been revised and 
refined through many committee meet 
ings and tested in a pilot study in the 
NRA’s Mid-Atlantic District. Copies of 
the district report are. available upon 


parties; working out plans for drama ■ 
clubs and choral groups and teaching II 
various crafts. Her future plans include I 
volunteer work at a hospital, member- j 
ship in a garden cluh. reading, paint' I 
ing, and helping her church. | 

Harlan S. Kennedy, director and 
secretary of the Board of Recreation 
Commissioners in Summit, New Jersey, 
retired on January 1 after twenty-eight 
y ears of service. He was Summit's first 
director of recreation, appointed by the 
hoard in 1934. 

► U.S. Publicist #1, Edward E. Her 
nays, a National Recreation Association 
Board member, observed his seventieth 
birthday recently celebrating the new 
edition of his classic volume, Crystalliz¬ 
ing Public Opinion (Liveright). 

► The 1961 Medal Award winners of 
the American Scenic and Historic Press 
ervation Society include many names 
well known in the recreation field, live 
Gold. Silver, and Bronze Cornelius 
Amory Pugsley Medals were given 
respectively to Allen T. Edmunds, re¬ 
gional chief. Division of Recreation Re¬ 
sources Planning, National Park Serv¬ 
ice. Philadelphia; Charles Alvin De- 
Tuik, director. Parks and Recreation 
Resources Agency'. Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia; and Frank Gass McJnnis, direc¬ 
tor, Detroit Zoological Park 'Die 
George McAneny Historic Preservation 
Medal went to Mrs. Fanny Hanna 
Moore of Convent New Jersey, mother 
of National Recreation Association 
Board Member I’unl Moore, Jr. Mrs. 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger of New York 
City, an NRA honorary member, re¬ 
ceived a citation of merit. 


request from the National Recreation 
Association’s Recreation Personnel 
Seivice. 

Much of the credit for the design and 
printing of the survey card and the pilot 
study goes to Mr. Evans, who coordi¬ 
nated all activities. The New Jersey 
Recreation Association was especially 
helpful financially and otherwise in giv¬ 
ing Mr. Evans and the project full sup¬ 
port. The Placement Committee and the 
Mid-Atlantic District Advisory Com¬ 
mittee were also helpful, and the follow¬ 
ing se rved as chairmen for their respec¬ 
tive states in collecting information: 
William Foley, New York; Donald 
Joyce. New Jersey; Donald Kuntz, 
Pennsylvania; Warren G. Leddiek, 
Maryland; and James Tyler, Delaware. 
Fred R. Marder, director of the student 
center at New Jersey State College in 
Union, tabulated the statistics. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY 
DF RECREATION 

loseph E. Curtis 

P erhaps, as I approach my forties, I 
am aging and growing crotchety. 
Some will call me “old-fashioned” be¬ 
cause I find that things of the past, the 
simple ways of life, the informal, un¬ 
sophisticated mingling of people which 
characterized our society of fifty to sev¬ 
enty-five years ago, are among the things 
which appeal to me and which I must include in my concept 
of recreation. The development of greater local color in a 
community, the stimulation of pride in the hometown, the 
preservation of that which is good from the old, balanced 
with that which is good from the new, these seem important 
to me and appear sound. This may fall short of deserving 
the label “philosophy” but it is a deep-seated attitude of 
mine, bearing upon and flavoring my every professional 
thought and act. 

Examples of “oldies” which I consider too precious to 
discard are the concert in the park, informal community 
singing (Bravo, Mitch Miller!), the church supper, the cas 
ual stroll by groups of people visiting points of interest, the 
l“oldfashioned” picnic or cookout, the tug-o-war, cornhusk- 
ing bee. bicycle trip, oyster roast, and the atmosphere of 
the local political beefsteak party. These events, by the very 
fact of their contrast with today’s arid tomorrow’s high¬ 
speed, prefab, automated, chrome and fiberglass world, offer 
precious relief and a welcome change of pace. If is not so 
much the activity but the manner in which it is conducted 
that tickles my fancy. A homespun box lunch enjoyed by a 
scout group in a grove of trees at dusk, winding up with 
stories and songs around the campfire smacks more of Amer¬ 
icana and the “good life” than does a slick, catered supper 
for the same group in a glossy restaurant to the tune of 
canned jukebox music. 

Aren’t there times, too, even in recreation, when the rum¬ 
pled hair, faded blue jeans and the ubiquitous T-shirt are 
out of place? Have we forgotten the sparkle added to a 
dance, a party, or a songfest by a little girl in starched party 
dress and bow in hair or a boy, crisply neat in white shirt, 
shiny clean face and wet-combed hair? 

T> ecreation program schedules, of course, must realisti- 
-*-*• cally accommodate new and more contemporary in¬ 
terests as well, but not to the exclusion of time-tested and 


Mr. Curtis is commissioner of recreation in White Plains, 
New York. See his earlier plea '‘Let's De-Sophisticate, 
Recreation, September 1959. 


%Flavor the new with the old” 


ever-attractive hiking, rowing, mass singing, cheering, and 
w'orking together; the designing and building of objects 
with rude, spartan materials; the caring for animals; the 
hauling of wood; the smell of charcoal; things that conjure 
up feelings of warmth, friendship, fun! Carol singing on 
cold nights, folk dancing in peasant costumes, the barn 
dance, a birthday for an eighty-year old—these make the 
world go round! 

A recent incident will illustrate how easily old customs 
can be warped. Last summer at Lake Luzerne, New York, 

I attended an outdoor concert in a classic park bandshell on 
a lovely evening. Sadly, the dozens of benches which sur 
rounded the bandshell were almost totally vacant. On the 
roads and streets nearby, however, there were some fifty 
automobiles parked in which families and elderly people 
sat. Each couple or family was insulated from the others 
by walls of glass and steel. At the end of each number, in¬ 
stead of hand clapping, the raucous blaring of dozens of 
automobile horns signalled the audience’s approval. How' 
much more natural it would have been for these scores of 
people to have been seated around the shell, talking, clap¬ 
ping, socializing, and meeting one another? 

Travelers from abroad often comment on the difference 
between American smalltown streets and those of foreign 
countries. Elsewhere in the world, streets are crowded with 
people walking singly, in pairs and in groups, talking, watch¬ 
ing the antics of itinerant performers, listening to speeches 
and “gawking.” American streets, except for downtown 
metropolitan areas, are usually empty of people, and all mov¬ 
ing traffic is on wheels. I would be delighted to see this 
trend reversed and am pleased that urban-renewal people 
are attempting to recreate attractive, walkable and “human” 
marketplaces in our American downtown areas. 

1 SEE NOTHING contradictory between this thinking and 
our “giant steps” forward in science. We don’t play or 
relax with atomic piles, radar screens, rocket ships, or auto¬ 
mated industry. The very earthiness and simplicity of our 
old ways and customs will make them sought after increas¬ 
ingly by Americans whose business and professional lives 
are already on the escalator of mass production, electronic 
computation, and super-efficiency. I shudder at the plight 
of the businessman who, twenty-five years from today, leaves 
his air-conditioned, remote-lighted, aluminum-and-fiher- 
glass-fumished, electronically-systematized office, travels 
twenty minutes by air-conditioned, aluminuin-and-fiberglass 
monorail coach to his home, and then looks forward to six 

Continued on Page 100 
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Planned with fey imagination and delight and constructs ' 

in indestructible reinforced concrete, 

this labyrinth play town in Zurich, Switzerland 

enchants children. (Photograph from 

Hie New Architecture of Europe by G. E. Kidiier Smith./ 


Round the World with Recreation 


Keeping Campfires Burning 

In Egypt, the Supreme Council for ^ outh Welfare operates 
camps slanted in various directions. Recreation camps, pub¬ 
lic. service camps, social education camps, and leadership 
training camps are scattered all over the country. In Baltim. 
an international workcamp is being organized, with youth 
from Yugoslavia, Germain, and the United States partici¬ 
pating. It is lipped that an exchange of views and experts 
cnces among the young persons will contribute to interna¬ 
tional friendship and understanding. 

Camping problem? here and abroad seem to lie rather 
similar, reports lfea Agnew of the Camping Council. We 
can t see the trees for the tents and can't watch the fireflies 
for the electric lights. W bile France floes not have large na¬ 
tional and other government parks corresponding to ours, 
large campground.-, accommodating thousands of campers 
have been developed, particularly along the Riviera coast. 
W riling editorially in the October 1051 Camping Parages. 
publisher Jean Siwse said regarding French campground 
conditions: “. . . This past summer. c\erywhere, anti par¬ 
ticularly on the seacoasts. campers were squeezed together 
like sardines in a box in the organized campgrounds. Ry 
the opposite token, it has been said that in a number of 
places here and there on the \tlantic Coast there were still 
\ast areas where camping was permitted freely and where 
the isolated camper could he perfectly peaceful. Similar con¬ 
ditions obtained on the .Mediterranean coast if one remained 
at a distance of three or four kilometers from the sea. With 
these conditions confronting us. there are even some today 
who are considering the e eation of immense camps cuuip- 
ped with all sorts of modern contrivances I somewhat along 
the lines of the British Ratlin camps l. 

"W e do not hold with this point of view. If one units the 
town it is for a bit of relaxation. However, relaxation can¬ 
not take place in campgrounds accommodating two thou¬ 
sand to ten thousand tent and trailer campers. Moreover, 
the creation of such camping areas requires substantial de¬ 
velopment of lands, water and sanitation «\ terns. 


If it is absolutely necessary to create some fully devel¬ 
oped eampgrounds on sites with ideal locations, we do not 
think the correct solution is to concentrate large numbers 
of campers together in one area. We are convinced that the 
main effort should he directed toward a decentralization and 
dispersion of campers. If hordes of campers gather together 
in certain areas it is because these areas are well-known. It 
should suffice to publicize intensively other camping grounds 
which are well located amidst desirable recreation oppor¬ 
tunities." 

The Children’s Hour 

A t llild Hall in Tokyo, Japan, projected by the Metro¬ 
politan Child Hall Construction Committee, is scheduled for 
completion in two years. According to the journal of the 
Tokyo metropolitan government, the hall will he “the chil¬ 
dren's palace equipped with all things mobile, sounding, 
and beautiful. I’hmned m commemoration of Crown Prince 
Akihito s marriage in 1959. it will be a [dace where young¬ 
sters can pay and learn with their friends and families, can 
satisfy their curiosities for science, and can enjoy them¬ 
selves through movies, drama, music, painting, and hand¬ 
craft. The five-story hall will be built in Milake Park and 
will contain electric and woodworking shops, reference 
room for sports, science study room, arts exhibition room, 
library, music hall, handcraft room, auditorium, perform¬ 
ance hall, audio visual room, planetarium, and herb studv 
room. 


R ussians get tense and nervous too. 1 hev run for buses 
and the subway, overwork, under-rcst. overeat, and 
are showing a rising rate of heart disease and high blood 
pressure. As in the United States, the aim of treatment 
is to get the Russian to get more recreation, eat a proper 
diet, cut down on latty foods, and take more protein. 

—Du. Zicmas Yantskkevichius 

Professor of Medicine 

Kaunas Medical Institute. Leningrad 
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Roller skaters in (.< 1110 , Egypt. jtnI in some real practice 
as they prepare for the hip, event, 
the national roller shating championship matches. 
Recreation is really rolling in the land of the pyramids. 


Of Alps and Islands 

An artificial island to be constructed in Lake Zurich in 
Switzerland will become a cultural center with theaters, 
entertainment places, and spacious gardens facing the his¬ 
toric “Old Town." Offices for fifty thousand people and 
parking lots for seventeen thousand cars will be contained 
within a shopping district with two rows of skyscrapers and 
Ishop-lined plazas. \lso planned is a hotel town for five 
thousand guests. A four-mile lake-side promenade for pedes¬ 
trians only will girdle the island. 

Getting into the Swim 

An exchange recreation worker. American Angie Erusha. 
recently reported from Sweden on the extensive nationwide 
learn-to-swim program in that eountry ever) summer. The 
importance of knowing how to swim in a country almost 
totally surrounded bv water is obvious. Last summer marked 
the twentv-eighth year of the swimming trials for citizens. 
Up to now. three million Swedes have swum their two hun¬ 
dred meters, the distance neeessarv to earn a citizen’s swim 
mark. The program lias become almost an institution in 
Sweden with two hundred thousand last year alone qualify¬ 
ing for the mark. Anyone who wishes to attempt the two 
hundred meter swim can train at any of the areas provided. 
Training areas were organized at fifteen hundred different 
clubs and private organizations last year. There is no speed 
test of any kind and citizens can train as much and as long 
as they wish. 


Aid to African Parks 

The American Conservation Association will give $10,000 
in emergency funds to the Republic of the Congo for the 
preservation of wildlife and the maintenance of national 
parks. The association, a charitable foundation, is sup¬ 
ported by Lauranee S. Rockefeller and members of the 
Rockefeller family. The conservation group said the grant 
would go for the salaries of guards in the park areas, if 



Water polo is among the activities sponsored by the 
Supreme Council for Youth If eljare in Cairo. 

This night, game was part of a university youth 

festival program. The council is involved in many projects. 
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THE ABODE OF THREE LOVES 

Miami’s neiv Japanese garden symbolizes 
love of country, fellmv man , and work 



Left, Mrs. K. iXishioka. wife of a Japanese doctor serving I 
his residence at a Miami hospital, performed the tea rit¬ 
ual to highlight the dedication of Miami's new teahouse. 


Ilelowyvisitors stndl over the zigzag bridge which spans 
the thirty-eight-inch lagoon in the Sai-Ai-An Garden. In 
the foreground, one of the seven handcarved stone lanterns. 


Oriental costumes, occidental hairdos six former resi¬ 
dents of Japan non living in the Miami area performed a 
colorful dance from their native land during the dedication. 
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' f ■"'Ihree loves has Kiyoshi Ichimura 

I and all three are embodied in the 
Japanese garden he recently pro¬ 
s' nted to the city of Miami. On the 
p tinted arch of the teahouse in the gar- 
d ;n hangs a sign naming it San-Ai-An, 
t :e abode of three loves—love of coun- 
t y, fellow man, and work. The name 
< nhodies Mr. Ichimura’s precept of life. 

The garden already is one of the most 
[ opular spots in the area as tourists and 
i jsidents have flooded the new' attrac- 
t on. The facility, now open to the pub- 
1 c daily from 9am to 6pm, bridges the 
c ultures of East and West and gives vis- 
i ors a good insight into the character 
<f the Japanese people—-their love for 
i ature and their desire to get as close 
to it as possible. The venture, in the 
shadows of Miami’s famous skyline, is 
a joint effort of Mr. Ichimura, a Tokyo 
industrialist, and the city of Miami. It 
is located in Watson Park, just off the 
MaeArthur Causeway. 

The garden ( chi-niua in Japanese) 
has been established on a 175-by-250 
foot plot of land in the north end of the 
park. Its features are an exquisite tea¬ 
house (chashitsu). an arbor (azumaya ), 
seven beautifully sculptured stone lan¬ 
terns as well as a lagoon and waterfall. 

Dismantled materials costing nearly 
140,000, were shipped from Tokyo by 
Mr. Ichimura. To assure the garden’s 
, authenticity, he also sent six carpenters 
and three gardeners —all highly re¬ 
spected in Japan—to build the garden 
in cooperation with the Miami Parks 
‘Department employes. Some one hun¬ 
dred city workers lent their talents to 
the project. Kingo Sakamoto, Japan’s 
' foremost landscape architect, also was 
dispatched here. He designed and su¬ 
pervised (to the nth degree ) the garden 
construction. 

Mr. Ichimura’s donations are his way 
of showing his gratitude of Miami, 
which he visited and “fell in love with” 
five years ago. In addition, it is his 
fervent prayer that the garden will fur¬ 
ther understanding between the United 
States and Japan. In the past five years, 
the Japanese industrialist has also pre¬ 
sented to Miami a smaller garden, a 
wooden fool bridge, a three-hundred 
year old stone lantern, a Shinto gate, 


and five hundred orchid trees, as well 
as an eight-ton, eight-foot-tall granite 
statue of Ilotei, chubby god of prosper¬ 
ity and longevity, a $6,000 piece of ar¬ 
tistry. The smiling Ilotei, with a hag 
of gold on his right shoulder, greets 
visitors as they prepare to tour the fa¬ 
cility. 

At the foot of Hotei is a bronze 
plaque, set in granite, with an eleven¬ 
line message from Mr. Ichimura to the 
people of Miami. “Japan has many dif¬ 
ferent types of gardens. Miami’s incor¬ 
porates the best of each,” architect Sak¬ 
amoto explained.” 

T et’s tour the facility: After enter- 
ing through a passage, with the 
American and Japanese flags flying side 
by side, one finds two six-foot stone 
lanterns standing guard over the wood¬ 
en bridge. After traversing it, one en¬ 
counters the majestic arbor, with its 
symmetrical lattice work and purple 
copper dome, which Mr. Ichimura 
hopes w ill become a retreat for scholars. 

One turns right and follows the gravel 
path that leads to the zigzag wooden 
bridge, allowing visitors to cross the la¬ 
goon. The reason, according to the Jap¬ 
anese, for the zigzag bridge is that it 
causes one to slow down, pause, and 
enjoy the scenery. The patina of age 
and antiquity is prized—the reason why 
the wood on the span has been charred 
(by a torch) to remove its new appear¬ 
ance. Just to the right of the bridge is 
a dry stream with more than a thousand 
ornate rocks and plants. A graceful, 
slightly arched one-piece, stone-slab 
bridge spans it. 

The rock garden comes next. The ele¬ 
ments here express rhythm as vertical 
and horizontal lines are contrasted. The 
eighteen inch-deep lagoon contains nu¬ 
merous water plants. More than twenty- 
five thousand gallons of water are 
pumped in daily. Water flows down the 
irregular rocks stacked above the la- 


There is destiny which makes us 
brothers; 

None goes his way alone. 

Edwin Markham 


goon to provide the waterfall. The five- 
foot “mountain”- -probably the only 
one in Miami—is at the brink of the 
pond. 

The shoreline of the lagoon, with jut¬ 
ting rocks, is shaped roughly in the 
form of the Japanese written character 
for heart or mind (Icokoro). The lagoon 
and waterfall are to inject a feeling of 
life and movement into an otherwise 
quiet or passive scene. 

We next head south and stroll to the 
ceremonial teahouse made of flawless 
bamboo, cedar, and pine wood—w ith 
no knots and put together without a 
single nail. The ingredients of the roof 
are slate and plywood. All the wood 
was handpicked. None was painted as 
the Japanese do not want to improve 
upon nature. They want to be a part 
of it! 

r I ’’he teahouse is not a place for mak- 
*■ ing merry but a site for detaching 
oneself from his everyday problems and 
pondering the beauties of art and nature. 
Near the entrance to the house is the 
waiting area (machia) with a bench, 
where one stays until called by the host 
to participate in the ceremony. Then 
one proceeds to the stone basin (tsuku- 
bai.) to rinse one’s hands. This is sym¬ 
bolic of purification. 

Then there is a long, narrow path 
along a row of stepping stones (tobi- 
ishi) to the teahouse. This walk is in 
dicative of detachment from everyday- 
problems. When he reaches the tea¬ 
house, he removes his shoes on a special 
stone. He then stoops low and crawls 
into the teahouse through a small open¬ 
ing, showing humility and humbleness 
in the presence of the All-Mighty. A 
twisted shield of dark brown hemp pre¬ 
vents nonparticipants from seeing the 
crawling process. The entire teahouse 
area is surrounded by a bamboo fence. 

The elegant lanterns are so strategi¬ 
cally located that they bring geometri¬ 
cal lines and proportion to the garden. 
Everything in the garden is based on a 
triangle—the Japanese way of life. The 
Iriangle represents unity in the lowest 
form (earth) toman (next highest) to 
the ultimate—Diety'—represented by 
tall trees, it 
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RECREATION 
AND THE 
SISTER CITY 
PROGRAM 



Keith Macdonald Leif IIjornevik 


Keith A. Macdonald 


Recreation forms a link of brotherhood 


It seems improbable that we, or any nation or group of na¬ 
tions, will attain peace until each man, in Ms own mind and 
heart, treats all men as his brothers. —Emm. Cantor. 

S PRICE TREES and Yo-yo’#, tape, recordings and postage 
stamps all play a part in fuitliering tlie friendship en¬ 
joyed by Vallejo, California, and it* sister city, Trond¬ 
heim, Norway. The sister city program now involve* 170 
U.S. cities and their foreign counterparts. 

The sister city idea was started in 1956 hy President 
Eisenhower at the .White House when he called together 
approximately fifty leaders in business, education, and mu¬ 
nicipal government to ask their participation in the People 
to People Program. Said President Eisenhower, ‘'Greater 
understanding among nations on a people to people, as well 
as government to government basis, is a necessary part of 
our efforts to remove the misunderstandings that hinder 
disarmament, the building of a safeguarded peace and the 
strengthening of freedom.” 

Mainly through the efforts of the American Municipal 
Association, the Town Affiliation Program has spread across 
the country, so that hy the spring of 1959, seventy-seven 
American cities and many foreign countries had joined m 
this program. I5y December of 1960. 150 American cities 
from thirty-three states became acti\e. The latest figures 
from the American Municipal Association reveal that nearly 
170 cities are taking part today and more will follow as soon 
as arrangements can he made. 

\ town affiliation gomes about when citizens of two com¬ 
munities anywhere in the world decide through representa¬ 
tives to get to know one another hy a continuing exchange 
of ideas, v isits. and correspondence. In the process they will 
surely discover what unites is greater than what separates 
the human family. 

Some cities have taken a sister city which has the same 


Mr. Macdonald is executive director of the Greater Vallejo 
Recreation District in California. 


name as theirs: Lodi, California, and I.odi. Italy; Monrovia. 
California, and Monrovia. Liberia; Bristol, Connecticut, and 1 
Bristol, England; Versailles. Kentucky, and Versailles. 
France; Scarborough, Maine, and Scarborough, England: 
Calais, Maine, and Calais, France; Montevideo, Minnesota, 
and Montevideo, Uruguay; Cheltenham. Pennsylvania, and 
Cheltenham, England. 

In July of 1959, the City Council of Vallejo set into ino 
lion a committee to seek out a sister city for the purpose of 
swapping ideas and establishing and maintaining a cultural- 
sociological exchange as part of a federally sponsored pro¬ 
gram aimed at developing friendly foreign relations on a 
personal-municipal basis. Within less than a year consider¬ 
able correspondence had taken place between the American 
Municipal Association,-Town Affiliation Committee, and 
nine prospective cities which were under consideration. Fol- 
lovving a vote hy interested citizens of Vallejo, the city of 
Trondheim. Norway, was selected. Trondheim accepted, and 
the wheels were set in motion for the exchange. 

T HIS program offers a wide open field for reereators and 
recreation. Our departments, whether they be citv, 
county, special districts, townships, regional areas, or states, 
fit right into the heart of the program, particularly if your 
city is one of the 170 cities which has an active sister citv 
program. 

Your eflorts conld well start with a letter and picture ex¬ 
change and could vveil develop into something far greatei 
and more meaningful, lfichard Oakland, director of Town 
Affiliations, has this to say to those in the recreation field. 
“A great many cities now exchange results of sporting com 
petitions, such as swimming matches, track and field events, 
although one must he very careful to make sure that each 
city is using the same measurements and timing.” 

The Pittsburgh Pirates helped start a baseball club with 
the children in Bilbao, Spain, Pittsburgh’s sister city r . York. 
Pennsylvania, likewise started a baseball team in Arles. 
France. Many cities send recreation equipment so that the 
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pifldren in their sister cities can enjoy the same benefits 
i rough recreation as their American counterparts. 

» s pakt OF the Y’allejo-Trondheim exchange, I wrote to 
/V my counterpart, the recreation director in Trondheim. 
' orway, to establish communication between our respective 
ties and governing bodies. 1 followed this with one linn- 
red 8"-by-10" glossy photos which showed a good cross- 
■ action of our recreation program and parks; each was prop* 
rly labeled with a short description of the activity or scene. 
To introduce Trondheim to an American-style contest we 
mt my counterpart in our sister city some Yo-yo’s, instrne- 
on sheets, extra strings, award ribbons, and a sweater for 
te first-place winner. The sweater was a sleeveless white 
nit with the word "Trondheim” stitched across the front, a 
. tuncan Yo-yo contest shield award placed beneath the name 
f the city and a red, white, and blue shield with the words. 
'Vallejo. All-America City” on the right shoulder. 


When the Honorable Leif Hjoruevik, city manager ol 
Trondheim, visited us, I had an opportunity to talk with him 
and set into action future exchange of letters, tapes, pictures, 
and art and craft items. While in Vallejo, he dedicated a 
"Sister City Tree,” a Aorway spruce in one of the parks. 
It is small, but later it will grow into a large and beautiful 
shade tree. 

In the future we hope that tape recordings of our summer 
bands and junior symphony concerts can be forwarded, to¬ 
gether with art and craft items made on our playground. 
The Grandma Moses Art Class will contribute one of its best 
pictures and the Gem and Mineral Society, Stamp Club, and 
Camera Club will also help in fostering the people-to-people 
program by instituting an exchange of collector’s items. 

For further information on the sister city program, write 
Richard Oakland, Director, Town Affiliation, American Mu 
nicipal Association. 1612 k Street, N.W.. Washington 0. 
D.C. if 


Creative Recreation in Jamaica 


Grace Walker, creative recreation 
specialist on the National Recreation 
Association staff, was loaned to the 
i-Il Clubs for a series of leadership 
workshops in Jamaica. This is her re¬ 
port of the experience. 

Grace W alker 

tvtot many ex- 
■ i periences are 

iSW niore stimulating 

^^Hk**** M than making a \ isit 

t<> a foreign 

especially 

>Jf- ■ when one has the 

Hi ; opportunity to 

come in close contact with the people of 
that country through work and play. 
These were the thoughts of I)r. Earl 
Jones and myself as we moved among 
the people of Jamaica. West Indies. 

Our special mission W'as to conduct 
courses for designated personnel work¬ 
ing in a people-to-people program and 
situation. Plans fonthe program were 
in the hands of a special committee 
representing the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Ministry of the Welfare Board, 
and the Cooperative Extension Service. 
Each of these ministries has for its ob¬ 
jective intensive and long-range crea¬ 
tive programs for children, youth, and 
adults. 

High uj) in the hills within easy 


reach of the Caribbean, we met our 
first group of professional 4-H workers 
and their officials. It was an articulate 
group with many skills, real compe¬ 
tency, and wonderful enthusiasm. How¬ 
ever, as is often the case with those of 
us who work closely with people, 
greater insight and deeper understand¬ 
ing were needed to heighten out ef¬ 
fectiveness. The course, therefore, 
aimed at meeting these people’s needs 
through human-relation ideas and 
ideals, the psychological approach to 
how we learn and develop. This course 
was presented by Dr. Earl Jones, pro¬ 
fessor of psychology and social sciences 
at the University of Costa Rica. I pre¬ 
sented a creative recreation course deal¬ 
ing with activity, the doing approach in 
a learning, developing program. 

These approaches really represent the 
two sides of the same coin: one, the 
documented theory; the other, the me¬ 
chanics, skills, methods through illus¬ 
trated and demonstrated activities. Ex¬ 
ploring the what, why, hoiv in both 
fields, the courses attempted to point 
out the objectives (ends) and the activi¬ 
ties (means) whereby one shapes and 
develops one’s program. 

Our visit was not all work. Often a 
people reveal more of themselves 
through their play and art forms than 
in any other form of expression. The 


morning on which native Jamaican 
music was sung and taped was our 
learning period. We saw the vigor, en¬ 
thusiasm, freedom with which they 
sang of their experiences. Calypso 
rhythm, syncopated rhythm like and 
unlike ours, strange melodic intervals 
suggestive of the East in major and 
minor modes, gave a native character 
to the music. 

It was exciting to see how the people 
have built for themselves a community 
theater which has caught in architec¬ 
tural forms the characteristics of Ja¬ 
maica. Pounds and pennies, skilled and 
unskilled labor, even the small (lower¬ 
ing plant which initiated the landscap¬ 
ing project were gifts, every gift demon¬ 
strating the people’s interest. The com¬ 
munity theater bill presented while w T e 
were there w r as, 1 understand, typical- - 
a folk play and the classic Antigone. 

The famous native Arts and Crafts 
Market is another place where one sees 
the flowering of much of this artistic 
power. If attracted to rare and beauti¬ 
ful wood and wood carving, one would 
be wise to purchase a return ticket be¬ 
fore visiting this market or perhaps one 
just would not have the money to get 
home. 

One came away with the feeling that 
the present development of all such cre¬ 
ative programs, both special and gen¬ 
eral. was but a small potential of what 
can and will be accomplished by such a 
gifted and creative people. # 
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A Yardstick of Growth 


Per capita expenditures reflect development of recreation fleli 


TABLE 

TOTAL CURRENT OPERATING EXPENDITURES 

Population Group 



Per Capita 

Expenditures 


Cities 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Median 

Under 5,000 

58 

$72.86 

$ .62 

$8.10 

$4.30 

5,000— 9,999 

145 

14.18 

.63 

3.57 

2.87 

10,000— 24,999 

362 

21.54 

.45 

3.24 

2.65 

25,000— 49,999 

262 

16.16 

.45 

3.22 

2.77 

50.000— 99,999 

14? 

20.51 

.33 

3.78 

3.01 

100.000—249,999 

68 

14.58 

.39 

4.11 

3.39 

250,000 & Over 

46 

10.13 

1.04 

4.64 

1.46 

Total 

1,088 

$72.86 

$ .33 

$3.72 

$2.88 


TABLE II NUMBER OF CITIES IN SELECTED PER CAPITA 
EXPENDITURE BRACKETS 

Population Group 

Under 

$1.00 

$1.00 

to 

$1.49 

$1.50 

to 

$1.99 

$2.00 

to 

$2.99 

$3.00 

to 

$3.99 

$4.00 

to 

$4.99 

$5.00 

to 

$5.99 

$6.00 

to 

$6.99 

$7.00 

to 

$7.99 

$8.00 

to 

$8.99 

$9.00 

to 

$9.99 

$10.00 

& 

Over 

Under 5.000 

. 

2 

3 

13 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

5 

- 

9 

5,000— 9,999 

6 

15 

15 

40 

26 

11 

11 

9 

2 

0 

— 

4 

10,000— 24,999 

21 

56 

48 

87 

55 

40 

22 

12 

7 

4 

3 

7 

25,000— 49.999 

18 

35 

36 

56 

52 

26 

13 

10 

7 

i 

3 

3 

50.000— 99,999 

15 

13 

18 

26 

25 

13 

13 

8 

5 

4 

2 

5 

100.000—249,999 

6 

2 

4 

18 

9 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

250,000 <* Over 

- 

i 

3 

10 

6 

9 

8 

- 

4 

3 

i 

1 

Total 

67 

124 127 

250 

181 

114 

77 

48 


29 

10 

30 



TABLE Ill 

LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURES 




Per Capita Expenditures 

l Gr„ap 

Cities 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Median 

Under 5,000 

48 

$19.87 

$ .41 

$3.30 

$2.34 

5.000— 9,999 

121 

7.97 

.49 

1.77 

1.45 

10.000— 24,999 

306 

5.43 

.22 

1.36 

1.15 

25.000— 49,999 

228 

4.11 

.13 

1 17 

1.03 

50.000— 99,999 

135 

4.43 

,12 

1.08 

.94 

100.000—249,999 

t 

5.40 

.29 

1.04 

.89 

250.000 & Over 

43 

4.42 

.26 

1.16 

1.01 

Total 

943 

$19.87 

$ .12 

$1.40 

$1.15 


Muriel E. McCann 

HE TREMENDOUS GROWTH of pub¬ 
lic recreation in tlie United 
States since its inception late in 
the nineteenth century is a phenomenon 
familiar to all recreation leaders. Be¬ 
ginning as a field of activity concerned 
primarily with playgrounds and play 
leadership for children, the movement 
has expanded in the past half century 
to encompass leisure-time programs for 
all ages and such special groups as the 
ill and handicapped, the armed forces, 
and workers in all types of business and 
industry. 

Through the years, the National 
Recreation Association’s Recreation 
Yearbook has been one of the most ac¬ 
curate instruments available for meas¬ 
uring this growth. No other publication 
alfords the continuity or the wealth of 
statistical information provided by the 
Yearbook. The figures it contains, and 
the studies based on these figures, give, 
a clear picture of the progress from the 
first community playgrounds to the 
modern municipal recreation and park 
service. 

In 1911. when the concept of a tax- 
supported leisure-time program for all 
the people had occurred to only a few 
farsighted leaders, the Yearbook mere¬ 
ly gathered data relating to die number 
of playgrounds operated, playground 
leaders employed, and expenditures in 
connection with playgrounds. Not until 
1928 were community swimming pools, 
beaches, golf courses, and other such 
facilities pro\ ided in sufficient numbers 
to warrant their inclusion in the Recrea¬ 
tion Yearbook. Finally, in 1951. the 
increasing use of parks for active rec¬ 
reation and the trend toward integrat¬ 
ing recreation and park administration 
resulted in the publication of the first 

“Available from die National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 8 West 8th Street. N’iw York 11. 
35.50. 

.Mrs. MgGann i.\ assistant director of 
research for the Xalioaal Recreation 
Association. 


Recreation and Park Yearbook, which 
included all park acreage, employees, 
and expenditures. This expansion in 
scope, naturally caused an enormous in¬ 
crease in total expenditures over the 
amounts reported in previous years. 

T^he recent publication of the 1961 
Recreation and Park Yearbook* 
makes ten-year comparisons possible 


and affords an opportunity for measure¬ 
ments of growth over that period. The 
yardstick used in the study discussed 
here is per capita expenditure for cur¬ 
rent operations (including capital 
items) and for leadership salaries and 
wages alone. The percentage of increase 
in the past ten years in the amount of 
money so spent is unmistakable proof 
of the growing public demand for rec- 
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TABLE IV NUMBER OF CITIES IN SELECTED PER CAPITA 
LEADERSHIP EXPENDITURE BRACKETS 


Population Group 

Under 

$.50 

$.50 

to 

$.74 

$.75 

to 

$.99 

$1.00 

to 

$1.49 

$1.50 

to 

$1.99 

$2.00 

to 

$2.49 

$2.50 

to 

$2.99 

$3.00 

to 

$3.99 

$4.00 

& 

Over 

Under 5,000 1 

2 

2 

5 

8 

9 

4 

7 

10 

5,QUO— 9.999 1 

7 

20 

34 

23 

14 

11 

7 

4 

10.000— 24,999 

18 

33 

61 

101 

45 

21 

12 

12 

3 

25.000— 49.999 

27 

40 

35 

72 

29 

11 

9 

4 

i 

50.000— 99.999 

23 

23 

26 

38 

13 

9 . 

1 

- 

2 

100.000—249,999 

8 

13 

16 

13 

9 

2 

- 

- 


250.000 & Over 

6 

7 

7 

14 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Total 

84 

125 

167 

277 

131 

69 

38 

30 

22 


TABLE V PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES, 1950, 1955, 1960 

Population Group 

Average Total Current Expenditure 

Average Leadership Expenditure 

1950 1955 

1960 

% of 
Change 
1950- 
1960 

1950 

1955 

1960 

% of 
Change 
1950- 
1960 

Under 5,000 

$6.30 

$5.18 

$8.10 

+ 29 

$1.90 

$2.65 

$3.30 

+74 

5.000— 9.999 

3.37 

2.79 

3.57 

+ 6 

1.09 

1.10 

1.77 

+62 

10.000— 24.999 

2.78 

2.24 

3.24 

+ 17 

.74 

.97 

1.36 

+84 

25.000— 49,999 

2.19 

2.07 

3.22 

+ 47 

.63 

.83 

1.17 

+ 86 

50.000— 99,999 

2.34 

2.69 

3.78 

+62 

.55 

.80 

1.08 

+96 

100,000—249,999 

2.40 

2.88 

4.11 

+ 71 

.48 

.71 

1.04 

+ 117 

250,000 & Over 

2.64 

3.26 

4.64 

+ 76 

.51 

.73 

1.16 

+ 127 

Average 

2.70 

2.58 

3.72 

+ 38 

.68 

1.00 

1.40 

+ 106 


nation and park service. Especially 
noteworthy is the fact that in munici¬ 
palities of one hundred thousand and 
ci 'er, average per capita spending for 
1< adership salaries and wagc;s has more 
t .an doubled. The largest cities also 
r corded the greatest average increase 
i t per capita expenditures for all cur- 
r int recreation and park operation. 

The 1961 Per Capita Expenditures 
; tudy, like its predecessors, is based 
c n reports received from cities employ- 
; lg full-time, year-round recreation 
) iadership, and covers 1,088 inuniei- 
j alities; counties are not included. A 
ew cities which employed full-time 
leadership had to be omitted because 
1 1 he reporting agency did not give either 
. xpenditures data or a population esti- 
nate, and no official census figures 
could be obtained. 

Table I shows, for cities in various 
population groups, the highest and low¬ 
est per capita expenditures for all rec¬ 
reation and park services, as well as the 
average and median for each group and 
for the 1.088 cities as a whole. Although 
there has been substantial growth in 
the amounts spent for recreation and 
parks in the past ten years, only in the 
population group under five thousand 
does the average exceed the amount 
which has generally been considered 
necessary to provide adequate service. 

The lowest per capita expenditures 
reported obviously are utterly insuffi¬ 
cient; the fact that these figures were 
submitted by cities employing full-time, 
year-round leadership is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the need for further education 
and “missionary” work by national and 
state agencies concerned w ith all phases 
of recreation. On the other hand, the 
highest per capita figures provide grati¬ 
fying evidence that cities of any size can 
and do allocate sufficient funds to assure 
excellent recreation and park service. 

In Table 11 the cities in each popula¬ 
tion grouj) are arranged in ascending 
per capita expenditure brackets. As in 
1950 and 1955, the $2.00-52.99 bracket 
contains the largest number of cities: 
80% in 1950, 25% in 1955 and 23% 
in 1960. However, in the last ten years 
the majority of cities have shifted from 
below this bracket to the ranges above. 
In 1950, 42% of the reporting cities 
spent less than $2.00 per capita for 
recreation and parks; 28% spent $3.00 


or more. In 1960, only 29% spent less 
than $2.00, while 48% spent $3.00 or 
more. 

It also should be mentioned that in 
1950 only thirty cities, or seven percent 
of the total reporting, spent at least 
$5.00, and that no breakdown above 
this bracket was considered worth 
while. In 1960, 225 cities—21% of the 
total—spent at least $5.00, and one 
hundred of these, $7.00 or more. 

Table HI shows the highest, lowest, 
average, and median sums per capita 
spent for recreation leadership in only 
943 cities. (A number of the cities 
represented in the Total Expenditures 
tables could not be included here be¬ 
cause they did not report leadership ex¬ 
penditures.) \s in Table I, the highest 
amount reported is rather startling and 
not likely to be duplicated by many 
cities in the foreseeable future; the 
lowest figures in all population groups 
provide unmistakable evidence that 
numerous municipalities still are un¬ 
aware of the importance of a compe¬ 
tent, adequately recompensed staff. 
Most encouraging, however, is the in¬ 
crease in the over-all average since 
1950. In that year, 373 cities spent an 


average of $.68 per capita for recreation 
leadership; in 1960, the average for all 
reporting cities was $1.40. 

In Table IV the per capita expendi¬ 
tures for leadership only of cities in 
each population group are arranged in 
ascending brackets. The largest num¬ 
ber of cities, 29% of the total, fall in 
the $1.00-$1.49 bracket, and nearly 
17% spent $2.00 per capita. It is in 
teresting to recall that in 1950, the 
largest number of reporting cities— 
113, or more than thirty percent—spent 
between $.25 and $.49 for recreation 
leadership. Less than three percent 
spent as much as $2.00. 

Table V compares average per capita 
expenditures for total recreation and 
park service and for recreation leader¬ 
ship as shown in the 1950, 1955, and 
J 960 studies, and shows the percent of 
change between 1950 and 1960. In the 
Total Expenditures section, the in¬ 
creased spending in cities over fifty 
thousand population is particularly im¬ 
pressive; in the Leadership section, the 
marked growth in expenditures in cities 
of all sizes bears witness to the im¬ 
proved status of recreation leadership 
as a profession, it 
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TRAVEL with the 

NORTH WIND 

Hmv to plait your winter camping trip 


Roderick MacRie 

INTER CAM PING can become a 
new and exciting project for 
many different groups or in¬ 
dividuals. Somehow, camping in a snow 
bank makes a demand that reaches the 
soul. The human spirit is gratified by 
living beneath the scourge of the winter 
winds w hile remaining comfortable and 
secure. There are. of course, many diffi¬ 
culties not encountered in the summer. 
Actually, winter camping may he less 
of a burden, as the number of camp 
chores is reduced, and there is more 
time to relax around the fire. 

\\ hat does one do in winter? True, 
winter life lacks some of the ease and 
convenience of summer living. The two 

Mr. MacRaE h a group worker at the 
Waite Neighborhood House in Minne¬ 
apolis. 


popular activities of swimming and 
boating are gone. However, winter 
brings us the peace of time to do many 
things. Sigurd Olson, the great Minne¬ 
sota naturalist, descrilres this feeling in 
his legendary hook The Singing Wilder¬ 
ness. He says: ‘‘Now there will he time 
for the multitude of things that were 
denied me during the feverish moving 
about of summer and fall, leisure after 
the long anil constant business. That is 
the real meaning of the first snowfall: 
not a cessation of effort, hut a drawing 
of the curtain on so many of the warm 
weather activities that consume so much 
time." The simple tasks, firebuilding, 
eating, dressing comfortably, take on a 
greater meaning. We can now afford to 
spend hours vainly poring over our 
clothing and get properly dressed for 


the relaxed and enjoyable occasion. 

There are a variety of new tastes, sen 
sations life forms to explore. Anima 
life is particularly evident in winter 
They cannot quickly hide themselves ii 
a glimmering white world. They, too 
are hungry arid grateful for any hand 
out. Literally days ran be spent setting 
out morsels and watching the Darwin 
ian battle amongst the wildlife to see 
who gets to carry off the food to his den. 
You can watch for hours through him 
oculars an endless parade of animals far 
across the frozen lake, and not in the 
slightest aware of vour presence. Spend 
an afternoon tracking animals and see 
where they have been and what they 
have been up to. Particularly fascinat¬ 
ing are the minuscule tracks of mice 
and birds in their helter-skelter treks 
across the plains of white. Don’t ne¬ 
glect the simple pleasures of playing in 
the snow. Build a snowman, have a 
snowball fight, burrow in a snowbank* 
learn snowshoeing, go skiing, and a 
thousand more. 

Above all. be aware of the sensitive 
world about you. There is a stillness of 
the primitive snow work! heard at no 
other time. The air is clean and crisp 
and sounds arc placed in their proper 
perspective. There is no cacophony 
here, only sounds gaunt and alone. The 
stillness is an impelling force to be lis¬ 
tened to with respect and appreciation. 
Watch a thousand weightless snow flakes 
gently place a blanket over the proud 
balsam, (laze upon the vast prairie of 
a snowbound lake. Taste of clean air; 
drink of cold water; feel the gentle 
crunch of snowshoes upon a crusty 
bank. All of these, anil a thousand more 
and unique adventures, are yours for a 
trip beyond your warm hearth eome the 
next snowfall. 

I F YOU ARE LUCKY ENOUGH to OWD a 
summer cabin, you are set to go. All 
you need to winterize a cahin is a pot¬ 
bellied stove or a cook-range. If no 
cabin is available, check with the state 
parks; they often have public cabins 
that are suitable for w'inter use. If using 
a cabin, remember Ben Franklin’s ad¬ 
vice and place your stove in the middle 
of the room; a lot of heat can escape up 
the chimney, (las and oil burners sup¬ 
ply an even amount of heat but not 
nearly as much heat as a wood fire. Thr 
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big advantage for gas is that )ou maj 
t h ave the cabin all day and have beat 
when you return. This procedure is not 
r ^commended for woodfires as you may 
find your cozy home in ashes when you 
r -turn! 

Do not overlook the possibilities of 
i tent. If you do, remember the air mat- 
, I -ess this lime. It is no added frill hut 
; vital necessity. There must be a warm 
irspace between you and the ground, 
dso, do not shovel away the snow from 
, ine bottom; it is an added layer of iti- 
^ solution. A handy item you may have 
round if you look in the attic is the old 
ootwarmer that grandpa used to carry 
o church in the sleigh. Fill it with ehar- 
oal, wrap it in ilannel, and place under 
lot of the sleeping bag just before you 
limb in. It is also simple to use heated 
oeks for this the sure they are not the 
b vind that will explode with heat). 

My own dugout shelter is within an 
lour of a large city and. yet, within a 
fine hardwood forest. It was inexpen¬ 
sive to build. The dugout was cut from 
the side of a hill, has three walls, a floor 
of dirt, and a roof. The giant hearth 
supplies the heat. While it is only a little 
more than ten by fifteen feet and has a 
minimum of furniture, eight boys and 
two adults can have the time of their 
lives there. 

When planning a winter camping 


Spend an ajternoon I niching amnmh. 





trip, certain basic precautions should be 
observed: 

• Never should a person with a temper¬ 
ature. a cold, any infection (or recently 
recovered from these) he on the trail 
in winter unless there are excellent 
warm cabins to be used. 

• Never start a trip unless you have 
more than enough clothing. Remember, 
you can remove that extra sweater! 

• Never stay out long (more than an 
hour or two) in extreme weather, un¬ 
less you are an experienced winter ad¬ 
venturer arid know your endurance 
level. This means temperatures less 
than zero and strong winds. Beware of 
signs of frostbite. 

• Know your nearest lines of communi¬ 
cation for help. Most natives move to 
town for the winter. Be certain that 
your car will start. 

• Have a good lirebuilder in the group 
or have a dependable source of beat, 
such as a handwarmer, 

• There must be a great deal more 
planning and foresight for you cannot 
comfortably' forget things as yon do in 
the summer! 

N OW I.K'I S CHECK OVER the clothing 
list. As with any trip, the equip¬ 
ment must be geared to the needs of that 
particular group. I am usually most 
concerned about extra socks and sweat¬ 
ers. Generally. I prefer a light moccasin 
over several lay ers of socks for my feet. 

1 have these moccasins heavily water¬ 
proofed to prevent the snow that collects 
on toj> from melting through. It is also 
easy to fit overshoes or rubbers over 
these. Another excellent product is the 
giant white ‘’mukluk” issued to snow- 
troops. These are of legging length and 
are made of canvas except for the 
leather sole. They may he fitted with 
felt innersoles. I hey fit over any shoe 
and are unbearably hot. Boots for win¬ 
ter present some problem in that they 
are heavy and. if not a perfect fit. mav 
he chilly. Many a case of frostbite has 
occurred from too tight boots. The new 
“thermotype” boots issued by the sur¬ 
plus stores are warm but heavy to walk 
in. They are excellent for icefishing or 
one-spot activities. Also take along an 
extra pair of light hoots or moccasins 
for in-camp wear. 

Underclothing is always a major 
item. I'lie “fishnet” type (extra wide 


Mininiin^ 

TVTothing is so precious in the pres- 
’ sure cooker of Twentieth Cen 
tury urban life as a place to forsake 
the humdrum of daily bread-winning 
for the change of pace of wholesome 
play or relaxation in a natural set¬ 
ting .—Developm ent Com m ittee jo, 
Greater Columbus. Ohio. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIillli:illll!!llllllllll!!lll!llllllllllllll!lllin 

weave) has proven excellent to those 
who have used it. Its principle is to 
provide a dry, stable airmass next to the 
body. It also allows perspiration to 
evaporate without soaking into the cloth¬ 
ing. Some of the extra-heavy quilted 
types are warm but cause loo much per¬ 
spiration that clings to the body. In the 
line of jackets, I strongly recommend 
one that has a hood or big collar. The 
fnrlined hoods are best. Also handv 
would be a six-foot muffler so popular 
on college campuses. This muffler can 
be wrapped endlessly about the face, 
neck, and ears. Mittens can cause prob¬ 
lems too. I prefer the double kind with 
a woolen liner. Thus, you have two 
pairs, one for warm weather, and one 
for cold. I have never had any trouble 
with gloves although most campers pre¬ 
fer mittens. Brightly colored clothes 
add zest and come in handv if von be¬ 
come lost. 

Following is a suggested clothing list. 
This list has served me quite comfort¬ 
ably in the bitter forty degrees below 
of the Minnesota-Canadian border. 

1 sail long underwear (fishnet) 

1 pair skipanls fanv tightknit weave will 
do. also fiannel) 

1 sweat suit (both pants and shirt 1 needed 
for sleeping 

1 wool shirt (or any warm shirt to wear 
next to body) 

1 heavy sweater f should button up the front 
to lie opened to expel body heat occasion 

ally) 

1 outer parka, or jacket, with hood 
I hat. long scarf, ear protectors 
o pairs heavy socks I allow plenty for 
changes) 

I pair moccasins: hoots, rubbers for outsi<i< 
wear 

1 pair gloves or mittens 
1 cotton neek sash fa bright red sash will die 
wonders to keep the wind off the Adam’s 
apple) 

1 double sleeping hag, down-filled (do not 
depend upon the so-called ’‘winter” hags; 
have a double la>er of any bags!. 
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Always time for a tune! Robert Hell and his accordion 

provide music at Provincial Geriatric and Rehabilitation Centre, Regina 



Accentuate 
the Positive 


Saskatchewan** nursing home program 
for seuittr citizens includes recreation activities and projects 
to make the later years more meaningful 



]/vrr\ Gerries Choir harmonizes under direction of Carolyn Rohrynski. 


May INeal 

ECREATlox plavs a verv positive 
pari in the program devised for 
homes for senior citizens by the 
Province of Saskatchewan in western 
Canada The province has found that 
iccreation. in its full and rewarding 
concept, is something far more than a 
means to while away the hours. It is a 
means of self-expression, of developing 
and strengthening friendships, of stim¬ 
ulating new interests, and of building 
status. While it is important that older 
people feel loved and wanted, Saskatch¬ 
ewan’s experience shows that by no 
means do they want everything done for 
them. They like to be in on the plans. 

Miss Neal is staff writer jot the >as- 
katchewan , Canada , Department oj So¬ 
cial Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


and to pay their own wav within the 
limits of their means. 

There are over sixty housing and 
nursing home projects, collectively ac¬ 
commodating about four thousand per¬ 
sons, located in some forty cities and 
towns throughout the province. The 
four geriatric centers, Strategically lo¬ 
cated throughout the province accom¬ 
modate 65!! persons. A fifth, in the 
planning stage, will accommodate a fur 
ther 120 persons. There are approxi¬ 
mately 35,000 persons in Saskatchewan 
who are sixty-five years of age and over, 
in a total population of 913,000. 

Some half a dozen homes under reli¬ 
gious sponsorship have been in opera¬ 
tion in the province for several decades, 
but the impetus in the program and its 


broadening to include low-rental ho us 
ing came by means of the Saskatchewan 
Housing Act of 1953. Except for the 
physical structure of one of the geriatric 
centers which have been a provincial!) 
operated institution for the aged and 
infirm since 1923, the nucleus of the 
present geriatric program went into op¬ 
eration in 1947. Three of the geriatric 
centers are under the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Serv ices Plan and, as such, are 
geriatric hospitals. However, they dif¬ 
fer from general hospitals in that thev 
provide care, on a long-term basis, for 
elderly patients in whom recovery and 
discharge is not anticipated in a week 
or a month. Because of the long stay in 
geriatric centers every efTort is made to 
create in them a homelike atmosphere. 

A scarcity of local “know-how” in 

*- the operation of homes for the 
aged was one of the needs that prompted 
the organization of the Saskatchewan 
Association of Housing and Nursing 
Homes in 1958. This brought sponsors 
and operators of projects together for 
lectures and demonstrations, group dis¬ 
cussions, and a better understanding of 
what group living for senior citizens 
involves. 

Today, a look at the province’s estab¬ 
lished programs for the care of the aged 
shows financial assistance, health serv¬ 
ice. and extensive development in the 
areas of low-rental housing and nursing 
homes which are sponsored by munici¬ 
pal, religious, and fraternal groups, and 
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4 bedridden guest in Saskatoon Pro¬ 
vincial Geriatric Centre knits Siivash 
s tveaters, often finishes one a week. 


operated on a nonprofit basis. Ap¬ 
proved projects are given financial sup¬ 
port and technical assistance by govern- 
nent. There are also the geriatric cen- 
:ers owned by the provincial govern¬ 
ment and operated by its Department 
■)f Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 

Collectively, housing accommodation 
ranges from self-contained units for 
rouples who can keep bouse and look 
rfter themselves, through hostels and 
lodges for single persons where meals 
are served and a “watchful eye” type 
of care is given, to nursing homes which 
or ovide the service the name implies, 
and the geriatric centers. At the present 
stage in the development of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Housing and Nursing Home 
program, recreation is an aspect of 
’roup living that rests almost entirely 
with the matron. More assistance in this 
area may soon be made available, but 
for the present each project is more or 
less on its own. 

N EVENING SESSION of the 1960 Sas¬ 
katchewan Association of Housing 
and Nursing Homes conference was de¬ 
voted to recreation. Keyed off by re¬ 
ports from matrons and managers of 
projects more actively engaged in rec¬ 
reation, it opened up into a lively “buzz 
session” of ideas on the subject. 


Guests who are very capable have 
been put to good use in many homes, 
w here they have organized a guest coun¬ 
cil along lines similar to those of a stu¬ 
dent council in a college. Such a coun¬ 
cil functions in the Wolseley Geriatric 
Centre, for instance. A highlight of its 
1960 activity was an open house pre¬ 
ceded by weeks of organization and 
preparation. This proved to be a big 
and rewarding affair. 

The value of organizing toward some 
particular function was brought out by 
the matron of St. Paul’s Lutheran Home 
at Melville when a visitor commented 
to her in October, “You already seem 
to have Christmas plans bursting out all 
over.” The matron’s philosophical re¬ 
ply was, “And why not? Our guests 
are not nearly as apt to become ill when 
there is something interesting in the 
wind.” 

This same matron has evolved the in¬ 
teresting theory that, “You don’t ask 
older people if they want to do some¬ 
thing, you expose them to it.” For in¬ 
stance, someone gave St. Paul’s Home 
an old dismantled loom. It wasn’t long 
before guests began looking it over. 
Putting it together was obviously a chal¬ 
lenge. The matron says that now she 
finds oldsters up at five in the morning 
to get first chance at the loom. 

\ mono one group of older people 
who were asked if they’d like to 
square dance the general attitude was 
a blank refusal, “Vhat, me square 
dance?” Rut in a similar group, when 
square dancers came to entertain, the 
oldsters themselves approached the 
dancers and asked if they would come 
and teach them. In the Swift Current 
Prairie Pioneer Lodge they hold a 
weekly square dance and dance to their 
own orchestra. It consists of three vio¬ 
lins, piano, mouth organ and accordian, 
and the players are all between seventy- 
five and eighty-seven years of age. The 
matron comments, “It’s amazing the 
number of canes that are hanging in a 
storeroom since the guests became in¬ 
terested in square dancing.” 

In the Swift Current Pioneer Lodge. 



BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
February 18-25 


the guests enter a float in the city’s an¬ 
nual Dominion Day parade. They de¬ 
sign and construct it themselves. Their 
first effort rewarded them with second 
prize: the following year they won the 
first. 

They also have a choir. The ages of 
the singers range from seventy-four to 
eighty-eight—and the choir leader and 
pianist are also guests in the lodge. 
They have appeared on TV and been in¬ 
vited, as a choir, to sing in city churches. 
Guests put on a variety show for the 
public twice a year, and the winners ap¬ 
pear on TV. Group singing, informally 
or under a director in a choir or choral 
group, is generally enjoyed. In the Re¬ 
gina Geriatric Centre, the appropriately 
named “Merry Gerries” are a choral 
group of elderly ladies, mostly in wheel¬ 
chairs. The group is under the direction 
of a former professional musician, Car¬ 
olyn Hoglund Kobrynski. 

Tn the majority of localities auxil- 
*■ iarv organizations bring organized 
entertainment and refreshments into the 
home one evening a week. Most auxil¬ 
iaries are made up of representatives of 
organized community groups. Variety 
concert nights are considered tops in 
many of the homes, while others prefer 
bingo and similar game nights. Films 
are popular, particularly travelogues. 

In some of the homes, the Regina 
Geriatric Centre for one, the guests 
have entertained the auxiliary at an af¬ 
ternoon tea as a reciprocal gesture. 
Weeks of planning and preparation pre¬ 
ceded the occasion. They wrote to 
daughters and former friends for rec¬ 
ipes, had the use of the kitchen, after¬ 
noons, for some days before the func¬ 
tion. The lace-tea-cloth, silver-tea-serv 
ice occasion was fully enjoyed. 

Auxiliaries are a liaison between the 
home for the aged and the community 
and vice versa. They make the people 
in the house feel they are part of the 
community, and they make the people 
in the community realize the teriii “old 
folks’ home,” as it was once understood. 

Continued on Page lOi 
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In air base youth program 



shoirs topnotch relationship nidi 
volunteers, top participation 

YOUTH in COMMAND 

MiltllflM Fendrr Denton 


Youngsters put on adaptation oj Grimm s “Thu (~n intl Frill- Election time. Each oj the base's jour teen rluhs elen 

cess mul the Golden Goose." I hey make the pin \ thrilling. its own officers, and. porcrns itself pith its own hr I'm. 










D yess aik force base is known as 
a '‘choice assignment.” A major 
reason is the rapport it enjoys 
nth the citizens of Abilene, who, in 
irue Texas style, have cooperated to 
stablish a community-base relation- 
hip that is high, wide, and handsome 
ndeed. Good community-base relation- 
hip? You would think Abilene-Dyess 
nvented the term! This has been par- 
icularly fortuitous for the youngsters 
m the base. Dyess youth are invited to 
pin downtown dance clubs and the base 
fen clubs schedule “Towne Nites” to 
vhieh they invite their Abilene friends. 

The base youth programs use the re¬ 
sources of both the military community 
ind the civilian community of Abilene. 
Hie drama director of Abilene High 
School directed the base children’s 
theater production year before last; 
this past summer the director was a 
captain who is a former president of 
Dyess Playhouse, the base’s little 
theater group. The Abilene Community 
Theatre has provided adult advisors for 
the base teen committees. A prominent 
Abilene doctor came out to the base to 
make an excellent speech to the older 
teenagers on the problems of early mar¬ 
riage. Abilene city schools cooperate 
in programing to avoid conflicts, and 
one school principal serves on the base’s 
adult Advisory Council. 

Dyess makes no attempt to compete 
with the very excellent city recreation 
summer program; but encourages mili¬ 
tary youth to take part. The local tele¬ 
phone company was most gracious in 
sending a speaker and a film on tele¬ 
phone manners for the base “School for 
Baby Sitters.” Dyess could not operate 
the tremendously successful food stands 
on Armed Forces Day and Kids Day 
without the “above-and-beyond” coop¬ 
eration of an outstanding Abilene 
bakery and the bottled drink companies, 
or for that matter, the wonderful help 
of the base commissary staff, the civil 
engineering personnel, ad infinitum! 

Mrs. Deaton is youth director for Dr¬ 
ess Air Force Base , Texas. Her program 
has hern rated one of the best in the 
service for her skillful use. of hase- 
cotnmnnity resources. 


That same bakery gives the base’s 
boys and girls the opportunity to sell 
world-renowned fruitcakes at a profit 
for their club. An Abilene service or 
ganization allows the base’s Scouts to 
sell its Christmas tree coupons with a 
percentage profit for the troops. The 
local United Fund took in the base 
5 outh Activities as an agency last year, 
and it now receives a nominal sum from 
that source. This year, feeling other 
agencies had a more valid need, the 
base authorities requested the United 
Fund to reduce this budget as they be¬ 
lieve Dyess youth can and will earn a 
good portion of their needs. 

T he base wives' cll bs are generous 
in their support, one club donating 
$35 a month to support the youth 
program, another donating various 
amounts as it is able. The Officers 
Wives Club has also bought the young¬ 
sters two hotdog machines and a Sno- 
cone machine with which they earn 
their own funds. Recently completed at 
the base Youth Center were new side¬ 
walks and a patio costing $1345. This 
money was raised by the youth, all ac¬ 
tivities cooperating in the past two 
y ears on Armed Forces Day and Kids 
Day. 

The Dyess Youth Activities Fund, 
used for the benefit of all youth activi¬ 
ties, also receives a percentage from the 
sale of automobile decals on the base. 
In over three years, it has not been nec¬ 
essary to request a single penny from 
the base Welfare Fund, although grants 
from the Strategic Air Command 
helped build the youth center, now two 
years old. 

The youth director of Dyess acts 
under the guidance and supervision of 
the base recreation director and is 
responsible to the base commander 
through the deputy commander for 
services. Operational ledgers are kept 
by the youth director on each activity 
which generates and expends funds, ex¬ 
cept those which are nationally affili¬ 
ated. The youth director also has the 
assistance of a volunteer who acts as 
the “teen club coordinator.” aiding, 
assisting, and supporting the youth di¬ 


rector with all phases of teen club work 
She serves as a voting member of the 
Youth Activities Advisory Council and 
on the board of the Officers Wives Club. 
Her principal function is liaison with 
the parents. Her term of office in nor¬ 
mally one year and she is appointed by 
the base commander. 

In addition to four teen clubs, the 
youth program at Dyess consists of two 
Boy Scout troops, one club pack, one 
Explorer post, Little League. Brownies, 
Girl Scouts, TOPS (Teens Organization 
for Public Service), a youth committee, 
teen newspaper, Youth Activities Ad¬ 
visory Council, and many special sum¬ 
mer activities: learn-to-swim sessions, 
fencing, chess and bridge lessons, dance 
classes, a Children’s Theatre production 
and the Youth Center, which has open 
house for dependents in the seventh 
grade or above each afternoon from 1 
to 5:30. The Youth Center is closed 
Sundays and Mondays, and one iron¬ 
clad ride is: if you’re are too sick to go 
to school, you’re too sick to come to 
the Youth Center. 

A LI. GROUPS use the Youth Center for 
general meetings, committee meet¬ 
ings, parent meetings, etcetera. Brown¬ 
ies, Girl Scout, and Cub den meetings 
crowd the afternoon calendar. The 
Youth Center is never—repeat never— 
open at night as a “hangout.” Nights 
are taken up with scheduled and super¬ 
vised meetings for Boy Scouts, Ex¬ 
plorers, TOPS, youth committee, et¬ 
cetera. Sub-Teens and Twix-Teens al¬ 
ternate Friday nights: Junior-Teens 
and Senior-Teens alternate Saturday 
nights. Any free nights, such as a fifth 
Friday or Saturday, are available for 
private parties on a first-come, first- 
served basis—as long as the activity is 
for youth and the policies on chaper¬ 
ones and rules are followed. 

Each of the base’s four teen clubs 
(average membership in each is 75-90) 
elects its own officers every six months, 
governs itself with its own bylaws, and 
is self-supporting through dues and 
money-raising projects. Each chib also 
elects five adults advisors who serve one 
Near. Thev are elected twice a Near to 
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establish overlapping terms and con¬ 
tinuity on the committee. Regularly 
scheduled advisors’ meetings are held 
for each club once a month. 

The chairman and co-chairman of 
advisors work with the executive com¬ 
mittee of the club and the board of 
governors or court of honor of the 
club. Two other advisors work with 
the teeu program committee, planning 
programs three months in advance; 
scheduling parents as sponsors (one 
adult—one father is worth two mothers 
—for each ten boys and girls participat¬ 


ing) ; and aid in seeing that detail.- 
of decorating, refreshments, games, 
prizes, etcetera are carried out. The 
filth advisor acts as paper-drive chair¬ 
man in the older clubs and as adult 
treasurer in the younger ones. 

All advisors are familiar with the 
work of the others through the monthly 
meetings (new advisors are more or 
less “in training”) : and each takes a 
turn being "advisor-in-charge” at club 
functions. To obtain advisors, the youth 
director calls from a list of names sug¬ 
gested by other advisors, the youth or 


on application blanks, and asks if tl 
mother is willing to serve if elected. . 
list of those willing is then placed o 
the mimeographed ballot, usually gb 
ing the youth a choice of three out c 
five. 

F or a youth to join a teen dull (lift 
and sixth grade, Suh-Teens; sev 
enth grade, Twix-Teens; eighth am 
ninth grade, Junior-Teens; tenth t< 
twelfth grades, Senior-Teens), it i 
necessary for one parent to sign an ap 
plication blank for membership. In si 
signing, the parent indicates in whicl 
capacity he or she would like most to hi 
of assistance: advisory, entertainment 
chaperone. Parents take turns acting 
as sponsors (chaperones), and it is 
stressed that the base youth progran 
cannot operate without parents’ help. 
The dads also help on paper drives, 
three driving trucks and three riding in 
back as chaperones. A paper drive 
usually lasts from 9-12 once a month 
on the first Saturday (Junior- and 
Senior-Teens alternate), with the teen 
club netting $16 to $30. 

In a youth program such as this, the 
use of volunteers is a must. A youth 
program is only as good as the number 
and quality of the adults involved. 

How do you get high-calilier volun¬ 
teers? At Dycss, the youth program 
personnel solicits aid from the other 
recreation facilities on base and the 
other base organizations; makes 
speeches at family services orientation 
for the wives and organization coffees: 
secures cooperation of the spotters corn 
mittees in presenting the youth story 
and youth activities preference cards tc 
newcomers. Dycss is teeming with tal 
ented hobbyists who arc willing to help 
others. Just advertise for a special some¬ 
one and there he is! 

Find volunteers? First visualize whal 
the kids want, what you think they need 
and would enjoy. Then go find some 
one to help) you make it exciting, won 
derful fun! We cannot go to too rnucl 
“intelligent trouble” for our youth— 
particularly our military youth. “Intel 
ligent trouble” means helping youth 
not doing for them. Volunteers usually 
find base youth work the most stimulat 
ing, worthwhile work they have ever at 
tempted. Dycss offers limitless oppor 
tunity for “intelligent trouble”! it 
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Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 

All Gold Medal Equipment can 

pay for itself out of Profits! 

Write toda y for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE- 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 


Refreshment Supply Division 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

1821*31 Fra* man Av«nu», Cincinnati 14, Ohio 




POPCORN 


8c profit per 10c 
sate. Equipment and 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
of your potrons will 
buy a bag. 


COTTON CANDY 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sale. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with all Children un¬ 
der 16. 


SNO-KONES 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment ond sup¬ 
plies casts under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every¬ 
body loves Sno-Kones 
— the most refreshing 
drink you con eat. 


Send more information i 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


City— 

■ 

The most trusted name in Refreshments Today! ■ State 
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On the curtain of Ford's Opera House, Baltimore, Maryland 

r 'God conceived the ivorld, that was poetry; 

He formed it, that was sculpture; 

He colored it, that was painting; 

He peopled it with living beings; 

that ivas the grand . divine, eternal drama.’' 

—Charlotte Cushman (1816-1876) 


' Published by 
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DRAMA 

IS RECREATION 


Drama transports us 
to the world of 

high adventure where 
anything is possible 


T he hopeful, visionary, and ex¬ 
perimental projects in com¬ 
munity drama initiated at the 
turn of the century have grown into 
dynamic, vital, purposeful artistic chan¬ 
nels merging into a major force in 
American life. There are now approxi¬ 
mately three thousand amateur com¬ 
munity theater groups in existence, 
many of which are associated with pub¬ 
lic recreation departments. Some 120,- 
000 nonprofessional stage productions 
are put on annually. 

A beautiful outdoor theater with 
stage lighting equipment, dressing 
rooms and storage rooms has recently 
been constructed in Byrd Park in Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia. Within the past two 
\ ears an exceptionally fine arena theater 
has been built in Fairmount Park, 


Philadelphia. The handsome cultural 
center in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and the children’s theater in Oakland, 
California, offer two more examples of 
what is being done by local govern¬ 
ments in providing more adequate fa¬ 
cilities for the performing arts. The 
gymnasium with a small stage which 
has been used so often for all kinds of 
theatrical presentations is gradually 
giving way to facilities which are de¬ 
signed specifically for drama purposes. 

Responses to the recent questionnaire 
sent out by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation to its Affiliates and Associates 
show that most of the recreation agen¬ 
cies in the country include some form 
of drama activity in their programs. 
Much attention is being paid to creative 
drama for children, formal children’s 






Youngsters icorkittg on costume workshop 
class projects for the Palo Alto Division oj 
Children's Theatre prepare jor a production. 
The workshop is under the direction oj the 
costnma director oj the theater, it hi eft jtuts 
on ten to tu eh e major productions each year. 










I olunteer stage/rajt workers in the Palo Alto Commumt t theatre prepare an originally designed curtain. 


dramatics, drama for teenagers and to 
providing more adequate facilities for 
all types of drama activity, both indoor 
and outdoor. 

Adult performances of pla\s for chil¬ 
dren are also hemming more numerous. 
I lie Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America alone sponsored 1903 per¬ 
formances which reached almost a mil¬ 
lion children in 193!!. The drama activi¬ 
ties reported in the questionnaire also 
are valuable assets to programs for spe¬ 
cial groups, such as senior < itizens. the 
dl and handicapped, delinquents, and 


armed-service personnel and their 
families. 

Ml this dramatii aeth 1 1\ owes a debt 
of honor to the pioneers of community 
drama who worked at Chicago's Hull 
House. New 3 ork City's Henry Street 
Settlement, and the drama centers in 
l',\anston. Illinois: Madison. Wiscon¬ 
sin: and Chapel Hill \oith Carolina. 
Joseph Lee’s concepts of the "dramatic 
age. ' in his classic Play In Education 
I 1915). are now reaching their great¬ 
est fullfillment. 

Geraldine .'■'iks, in Creatii e Dra¬ 


matics (]95<!l. nvgards creative drama 
as a means of fostering spiritual and 
emotional growth, and of contributing 
toward a philosophy of living and crea 
tire imagination. I ranees Uurland. in 
Creative Dramatics jor Children 
(19561. observes that creative dra¬ 
matics is a "unique opportunity for 
creative living." Winifred Ward, in 
Playmaking with Children (1947). 
recognizes the educational and recrea¬ 
tional values of drama and has set pat¬ 
terns of excellence in her work at 
Northwestern l niversitv which have 
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>een enthusiastically adopted by other 
eaders in education and recreation. 

Variety is the allspice of drama, ac¬ 
cording to the questionnaire returns. 
The variety of forms w hich drama takes 
m recreation programs is spotlighted 
in the following list which includes all 
the forms reported in the questionnaire. 
Arena Productions 
Audience Participation Dramas 
Bible Readings 
Blackouts 
Camp Dramatics 
Ceremonials 

Charades and other Dramatic Games 

Children’s Theater Productions 

Children's Theater Workshops 

Choral Speech 

Christmas Readings 

Clown Clubs 

Community Theaters 

Community Theater Workshops 

Competition in Playwriting and Performing 

Creative Dramatics 

Children’s Theater Productions by Adult 
Amateur anil Professional Players 
Dramatic Leadership Training and 
Workshops 
Dramatic Readings 
Dramatizing Stories and Ballads 
Festivals 
Improvisations 
Impersonations 
Informal Dramatics 
Listening 

Mobile Theaters and Show-Wagons 

Monodrama and Monologues 

Pantomime 

Pageants 

Peep Box 

Playgrouml Dramatics 
Puppets and Marionettes 
Radio and Television Broadcasts 
Recitals 
Revues 

Shadow Plays 
Skits 

Sociodrama 

Story Plays for Children 
Storytelling 
Study Courses 
Tableaux 

Talent or Variety Shows 
Teen Shows 

Basic Concepts 

/Considerably more important than 
the element of varietys however, 
are the basic concepts underlying the 
more developed community drama 
recreation programs. These concepts 
may be identified as follows: 

• Comprehensive planning 

• Excellence 

• Creativity 

Comprehensive program planning 
consists of more than merely the pro¬ 


II atching the Wizard of Oz at the Memphis, 1ennessee, Children’s Theatre. 


vision for variety in types of drama ac¬ 
tivities. It provides a continuity of 
progressive development of such activi¬ 
ties from childhood to adulthood. It 
starts with the finger plays, action 
songs, imitative rhythms, storytelling, 
and the “play-like" activities of the pre¬ 
school and early elementary-age young¬ 
ster. Informal dramatics, dramatic 
games, pantomime, improvisations, all 
encourage individual participation and 
individual creativity. This is a short 
step for youngsters eager and ready to 
enlarge their skills, knowledge, and ap¬ 
preciation of the theater in all its phases, 
including acting, directing, voice train¬ 
ing, set and scene design and construc¬ 
tion, lighting, costumes, and the like. 
Formal drama, with all its techniques 
and variations, continues through high 
school and adulthood. There is a place 
in the theater arts for every type and 
degree of skill and interest. 

While this kind of participation goes 
on. children also have the opportunity 


to attend children’s theater perform¬ 
ances by adults and to gain firsthand 
experience with puppets and marion¬ 
ettes. A comprehensive program also 
relates drama to other arts as well. 

Excellence in drama consists of the 
right blending of originality of concept 
—creative, imaginative, and effective 
expression of ideas, thoughts, and feel¬ 
ings about life and human experience. 
The v arious media of the stage are em¬ 
ployed skillfully and purposefully to 
gain a sense of beauty and strength 
arising from the expression of valid 
emotions, thoughts and ideas about 
human experience. The qualities which 
make drama itself excellent apply' to 
all phases of an excellent drama pro¬ 
gram: to the building, the rehearsal, 
the planning, organization, the leader, 
teacher, director, the spirit of the 
program. 

Excellence is not possible in a rou¬ 
tine, average program. The measure of 
excellence does not direct itself toward 






Torrance, California, oj 


f era a year-round children's [tappet class. 


the perfection of performance, hut 
rather to the qualities of growth made 
possible through drama experience. Ex¬ 
cellence in drama begins with children. 

The drama programs conducted in 
secondary schools, both public and 
private, emphasize quality. The newly 
formed Division of Drama in Sec¬ 
ondary Schools of AETA is seeking con¬ 
stantly to upgrade the selection of plays, 
their direction and performance. This 
will he reflected more and more in the 
Irama programs for teenagers. 

Creativity through drama activity 
should be a process of new discovery 
and fresh insight and appreciation and 
serve not only as a means of personal 
growth but as a prime motivating force 
in the whole drama program. Creativity 
may be applied to set and stage design¬ 
ing, architecture, playwriting, direct¬ 
ing, lighting, costuming, as well as to 
rehearsal and performance. 

Creative thought and action can he 
applied to planning by the staff and by 
committees, as well as to studies which 
bring together the necessary informa¬ 
tion and material from which plans can 
be made. In this respect, creativity is 
not a one-man job or, in any sense, im¬ 
practical. The exposition and discus¬ 
sion of the whole field of drama as 
recreation and the possibilities which 


present themselves with reference to 
studies are part of the creative method. 
The architect who designs the new 
drama facility must rely upon informa¬ 
tion from different sources in order to 
arrive at a basic concept, purpose, use. 
style, and fitness with regard to struc¬ 
ture. Original thinking can go into the 
selection of the creative drama leader, 
or an announcement of a drama pro¬ 
gram, the type of drama festival to he 
sponsored, the making of costumes and 
scenery. 

Creative interpretations and produc¬ 
tions of plays are expected of a quali¬ 
fied leader or director, and the plays 
selected should lend themselves to crea¬ 
tive treatment. A most important task 
of the director and playreading group 
is to make every effort possible to pre¬ 
sent plays worth doing. 

Playwriting and the performance of 
new plays should become part of the 
drama program and serve as an im¬ 
portant means for encouraging talent 
and gaining experience. Combining the 
talents and resources of the drama pro¬ 
gram with those of the music, drama, 
crafts, athletic and sports, publicity and 
other programs create limitless oppor¬ 
tunities for the expression of new 
ideas, new combinations, fresh ap¬ 
proaches to central and basic themes. 


A N ANALYSIS of the recreation depart- 
merit drama programs in cities of 
various sizes and geographic locations 
will reveal some secrets of success. 
Methods of organization, types of spon¬ 
sorship. scope of program, and even 
philosophy regarding drama may vary,! 
but the underlying foundation of the 
successful drama program in public 
recreation is based upon the following 
fundamental cornerstones: 

• A recreation executive who believes 
in the importance of drama as an im¬ 
portant cultural art and as a creative 
outlet for all age levels. 

• A trained drama specialist on the 
administrative staff. 

• A special, official division within the 
administrative framework of the de 
partinent for the promotion and con¬ 
ducting of drama, either as a separate 
department or as part of an overall 
division of cultural arts. 

• Recreation leaders for playgrounds, 
camps, or indoor centers selected for 
their interest and training m drama. 
Interest and some training makes it 
possible for the drama supervisor to 
orient and train these leaders for their 
part of the drama program. 

• A plan. Staff leaders must have vi¬ 
sion, understand the scope possible for 
drama and the steps necessary to attain 
objectives. 

• Progression. A successful drama 
program is not a simple summer pag¬ 
eant, annual play, a puppet show, talent 
night, storyhour, or other one-shot af¬ 
fair. It must offer opportunities that 
may vary seasonally but continue 
throughout the year. These must pro¬ 
vide for varying degrees of skill and 
interest and be appropriate to varying 
age levels, from the preschool child 
through adults and older adults. 

• Cooperative action. The greater the 
depth and breadth of the successful 
drama program, the more cooperation 
lies behind it. This cooperation usually 
involves the board of education, drama 
departments of local colleges and uni¬ 
versities, national groups like the 
American Educational Theatre Associa 
lion and the Children’s T heatre Confer¬ 
ence. local civic, social:, and youth¬ 
serving agencies. 
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* Adequate facilities. Departments 
vitli successful drama programs know 
hat a center for the performing arts or 
l recreation arts building gives prestige 
to the program, as well as making it 
possible to provide more effective op¬ 
portunities and leadership. In plan- 
' nirig new parks, playgrounds, and in¬ 
door centers, the needs of community 
drama should have the same careful 
consideration given to sports areas or 
the swimming pool. Adequate work and 
storage space open up new interests for 
stage design, costuming, and set con¬ 
struction. With the increasing use of mo¬ 
bile units, such as show wagons, travel¬ 
ing theaters, portable puppet shows, and 
the like, opportunities to enjoy drama 
and to take part in it can be widespread 
throughout the community. 


Inasmuch as an effective drama pro- 
gram depends so largely upon adequate 
facilities, equipment, and supplies, im¬ 
mediate plans should he made for their 
acquisition, care, storage, and use. A 
drama library should he collected. A 
workshop with tools for making 
scenery, costumes, props, puppets, 
marionettes, and sound equipment are 
basic for many types of performances. 
Office equipment in addition to what 
the department already has is often 
necessary. 

Ownership of all supplies and equips 
ment, and control of their purchase and 
use must be established at the start. 
Careful inventory must be made from 
time to time. Regular and well-under- 
stood procedures for the use of all facil¬ 
ities and properties will do much to pre¬ 


vent misuse, damage or theft. A quali¬ 
fied drama leader or director will see to 
it that the “business” of rehearsing and 
producing plays is done in a business¬ 
like manner. 

• Standards of performance. The train¬ 
ing of professional actors is not the ob¬ 
jective of recreational drama. Drama, 
however, is a performing art, and, in 
most of its forms, requires an audience. 
The higher the standards of perform¬ 
ance the greater the appreciation and 
support of the community, and the 
greater the satisfaction of the performer. 

• The recreation drama must “gener¬ 
ate its own steam.” It must keep ave¬ 
nues open for new and additional proj¬ 
ects that may rise spontaneously out of 
any group. The elements of freshness 
and flexibility are essential, The suc- 



Below, Jack follows his beanstalk up 
a convenient hillside during a summer 
playground drama production put on 
by the dynamic Department of Public 
Recreation in South Rend. Indiana. 


Above, those beloved critters, 
the three little pigs, squeal 
out their troubles to delighted 
small fry during a summei 
playground puppet show put 
on in Livingston. New Jersey. 


Right, a drama specialist m 
the Dayton, Ohio, Bureau of 
Recreation makes up "Mrs. 
Clock ” for a Junior Dramatic 
Spring-Summer Festival play. 






Among other theater skills, youngsters learn the art of scen¬ 
ery, costumes, makeup, speech, and acting. Here a group 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, learn what greasepaint means. 


Teenage backstage workers in Palo Alto, California, build, 
paint, and light their own summer production of Meet Me in 
St. Louis. The program provides a wide range of activities. 


cessfnl drama program in public recre¬ 
ation must seem to be ever changing,, 
ever adapting itself to present needs, 
and expanding to meet new needs and 
interests as the) arise. 

IT 1 vkkyonk wants to get into the act 
but not everyone has the knack. 
How do you produce a drama pro¬ 
gram? As a first step, discussions with 
staif. interested laymen, and a guest 
drama specialist would be in order. The 
purpose of this discussion should be to 
explore the terrain, so to speak the 
whole range of activit) and values and 
purposes of each type of drama. These 
discussions should be general and in¬ 
formal and should be held without ref¬ 
erence to what is happening locally or 
to a specific project. 

Information about resources, oppor¬ 
tunities, and needs for amateur partici¬ 
pation existing locall) . in the state, and 
nationally, but particularly locally is a 
prerequisite to any plan of action. Staff 
members with assistance of a volunteer 


study committee may gather informa¬ 
tion for the recreation agency and pre¬ 
sent it in the form of a brief report. A 
study of this kind could be made on a 
district-by-district basis in larger cities 
(population of 100,000 or more), and 
as a single study for cities, towns, and 
counties of less than 100,000. Answers 
to the following questions would be 
helpful: 

• What are the schools, churches, clubs, 
youth agencies doing in drama? 

• What amateur community drama 
groups are already active and what do 
they do? 

• Where is drama leadership being 
trained and where is it available? 

• Are facilities such as stages, indoor 
and outdoor, and equipment, such as 
lighting, sound, and costumes avail¬ 
able? 

• Who are the people who are most ac¬ 
tive in drama and drama production: 
the stagehands, the electricians, the 
projectionists, the performers, direc¬ 
tors. supporters? 


With a frame of reference and a brief 
study at hand, a small advisory commit¬ 
tee, consisting of impartial, knowledge¬ 
able, and civic-minded citizens!; should 
be formed and called upon to consider 
the brief study in relation to various 
possibilities offered and for recommen¬ 
dations for further action. Whatever 
recommendations are made or course of 
action taken, it is essential to think in 
terms of a developing program capable 
of progression rather than an isolated! 
spasmodic, or occasional activity or 
event. Each drama activity developed 
will possess real value and purpose only 
if it fits into the larger picture of drama 
in the department’s program and that 
of the community. 

There are direct and immediate ways 
of beginning drama activity in the agen¬ 
cy’s program. For example, paid or 
volunteer recreation leaders in centers 
and on playgrounds can be trained in 
the simpler forms of drama. Leaders 
with a background of training in drama 
can be employed and called upon to do 
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Ij Once upon a time every parade featured a collection of horribles or grotesqueries. Notv these creatures from the European 
mystery plays and festivals are to be seen in Thanksgiving and Manli Gras processions. Here they appear in a pageant put 
on by the San Francisco Recreation and Park Department. Mask making is an ancient art currently enjoying a revival. 


what they are best capable of doing in 
the community center and playground 
j program. A drama workshop for the 
community at large may he organized 
under expert leadership. However. di- 
' rect and immediate ways of initiating 
a drama program are often iinprovisa- 
tional and temporary if undertaken 
without reference to a larger, more com¬ 
prehensive. and long-range program 
toward which the department and its 
ad v-ison committee or council must 
work. 

HPhr OKGAMZATION and development 
of more formal and advanced 
drama groups logically follows from in¬ 
formal activities. Formal drama by 
children, children’s theater (theater for 
and by children, or children’s theater 
by adults for children) necessitate more 
formal organization and procedure. A 
need must be established, expert leader¬ 
ship obtained, and a budget provided 
specifically for the purpose for all the 
more advanced forms of drama aetix it\. 


Performances in most cases means 
“going into business.’’ a business which 
is politely called nonprofit. More often 
than not formal productions involve a 
deficit. For this reason it is absolutely 
essential for a recreation agency to 
know exactly what it is committed to 
financially. Agencies are not in a posi¬ 
tion to take financial risks. For this 
reason, and others, it is necessary to 
organize producing groups as nonprofit 
organizations with tax-exempt privi¬ 
leges. controlled by a committee or 
board which assumes final responsibil¬ 
ity for management and budget control 
of the group. 

Formal organizations of this kind 
should be required of children’s theater 
groups, teenage theater groups, and 
communitv theater groups. Adult 
groups performing for children should 
be expected to assume responsibility for 
their own finances as agreed upon with 
the department. I his does not mean that 
nonprofit drama groups must act en 
tire!\ independently or without direct 


sponsorship of the department. The de¬ 
partment max retain sponsorship bv 
agreement with producing groups and 
may assume a specified degree of man¬ 
agerial and financial control and re¬ 
sponsibility. However, the relationships 
should be incorporated in the constitu¬ 
tion of the organizations sponsored or 
stated in written agreements. 

T3l\Y(;round or community center 
productions which do not inx’olvc 
any serious financial risk require a 
more lenient relationship with the 
agency and in most cases would come 
under direct control of the department. 
Nevertheless, sponsoring committees 
made up of parents and neighbors are 
usually helpful. Financial assistance to 
nonprofit performing groups usually 
are limited to “fixed charges” which the 
department can estimate accurately and 
to serx ices. Departments commonly pay 
for leadership, provide facilities, pur 
chase equipment and drama parapher¬ 
nalia. Departments often provide office 
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assistance, promotional aid, and other 
forms of service which help make possi¬ 
ble the impossible. Departments can 
take a major role in the sponsorship and 
organization of workshops, conferences, 
festivals, tournaments, outdoor theater 
productions, and other occasional 
events. If, however, these undertakings 
are of large proportions, the assistance 
of citizens, civic organizations, and as¬ 
sociations or committees will be neces¬ 
sary. In many cases, such wide spon¬ 
sorship has great interest and promo¬ 
tional value. 

Expert drama leadership for the spe¬ 
cialized forms of drama activity pro¬ 
vides the mainspring for successful op¬ 
eration of the drama program. Long¬ 
standing and outstanding programs in 
municipally sponsored programs not 
only utilize leadership from the “out¬ 
side,” but over the years have developed 
their own leadership from within their 
group. 

The selection of a drama specialist 
depends on the job to be done. Creative 
drama requires a creative-drama spe¬ 
cialist. The community theater director 
should be a specialist in his own right. 
A drama leader with skill and training 
for working with children and teenagers 
will be the most effective choice for 
these age groups. 

nPtiE ADVICE of a drama advisory com- 
mittee, council, or board is indis¬ 
pensable, not only in recommending the 
kind of drama activity to be conducted 
but also in deciding upon the kind of 
leadershij) best suited to do the job. 
Consultation with such an advisory 
committee, council, or board will be 
helpful not only to recreation depart¬ 
ments with experienced drama staff but 
also to departments planning to employ 
new drama specialists for the first time. 

John A. Walker, former executive 
secretary of the American Educational 
Theatre Association, estimates that at 
least 250 colleges and universities offer 
training applicable to children’s theater 
work and community theater. He also 
estimates that approximately ten thou¬ 
sand students are currently enrolled as 
drama majors in colleges and universi¬ 


ties in this country. At least half the 
number of drama majors who graduate 
become associated with noncommercial 
drama activity. Drama training is also 
available in some college and university 
extension programs and summer work¬ 
shops. Both the Children’s Theatre and 
the Community Theatre Divisions of the 
American Educational Theatre Associ¬ 
ation are actively interested, and, in 
many cases, directly involved in drama 
programs sponsored by public recrea¬ 
tion agencies. Contact with drama de¬ 
partments in colleges and universities, 
and, whenever possible, with AETA 
within the respective states will widen 
the possibilities of obtaining the right 
kind of leadership. 'The personnel serv¬ 
ice of AETA may also be helpful, espe¬ 
cially in the selection of career drama 
specialists. 

W. IT Hutchison, executive director 
of the Boys Club of Richmond. Virginia, 
in his introduction to Statecraft for 
Hoys Clubs, observes, “Drama directors 
in boys clubs sometimes bemoan the 
fact that the ‘older boy’ is not interested 
enough in dramatics to participate ac¬ 
tively. Why not try stimulating his in¬ 
terest through stagecraft? It is surely 
easier for the director to interest these 
older boys in building scenery, han¬ 
dling lighting and sound equipment 
than it is to hand them several pages of 
words to memorize. After working 
backstage, these older boys usually want 
to have an acting role in the produc¬ 
tion.” 

This is the key to a drama program. 
Instead of “bemoaning,” a way is found 
to engage the participant and to develop 
his interest and enthusiasm. The drama 
leader must have the ability to attract 
and direct talents, however small or 
great, into the program and into suit¬ 
able channels. Drama activity, perhaps 
more than any other art, affords oppor¬ 
tunities for the individual to find a place 
in the scheme of things and at the same 
time develop as an individual. 

Participation in drama is a highly 
personal thing. In drama it is not 
possible to hide among a hundred in¬ 
struments, a corps of dancers, or theo¬ 
ries of creative painting. Few’ people in 


the theater remain anonymous for long. 
The participant must speak, move, ges¬ 
ture, express mood and character. He 
must think, understand, interpret, cre¬ 
ate. In short, he must perform. 

Knowing oneself and associates,! 
learning to control emotions, becoming 
adept in the skills of the trade, acquir 
ing a sense of taste and discernment,! 
developing a respect for discipline and 
responsibility, gaining a life-long inter¬ 
est and love for theater, and bringing 
pleasure to others are all w’ound up to¬ 
gether for the participant in a first-class 
drama program. Drama of this caliber 
is recreation at its best, and a valuable 
asset to the department, the community, 
and the participant. 

"VT Off let us LOOK at some of the com- 

1 munity drama programs across the 
country: In Oakland, California, drama 
starts early. Playground directors are 
trained to include a wide variety of dra¬ 
matic activities and games in their ev¬ 
eryday program. Teen, young adult, 
and adult groups are encouraged to de¬ 
velop dramatic activities of all kinds, in 
eluding play productions where leader¬ 
ship and facilities warrant. In Oak¬ 
land's two outdoor theaters, children’s 
plays are presented weekly during the 
summer. These performances are the 
natural outlets for the plays developed 
in the centers and on the playgrounds 
with the help of a full-time drama spe¬ 
cialist. 

This specialist’s work is now expand¬ 
ing to include a Central Youth Theatre 
and Junior Theatre organizations. The 
Youth Theatre stages a production in 
January of each year, the Junior Thea¬ 
tre in April, and the two combine efforts 
for a summer production. 'These pro¬ 
grams provide instruction in stage 
movement, design (scenery, costumes, 
lights), sound and music, construction 
of properties and sets, voice develop¬ 
ment and acting. 

Three skilled puppeteers operate a 
Vagabond Puppet Trailer during the 
summer. In addition to scheduling three 
puppet shows every afternoon during 
the summer, the puppet staff conducts 
concentrated instructions in puppetry, 
similar to a workshop, reporting to the 


sf me center or playground for five con- 
s< cutive mornings and working inten- 
$i vely with the same group of children 
o youth. 

il The Hay area is fortunate in having 
jjnany active amateur and semi-profes- 
( s onal drama groups. The Oakland llec- 
r ration Department, in expanding its 
I f tans for drama, is making every effort 
t i avoid duplication of services. What 
i even more important, it is making 
t very effort to provide meaningful, var- 
i :d drama opportunities for all age 
< roups, and at all stages of skill pro- 
i ression. It is also making every effort 
t) provide young and old with new ex- 
| eriences in coordinating drama with 
the other cultural arts. 

Drama and dance in San Francisco, 
t California, have headquarters in the 
Recreational Arts Building and the rec¬ 
reation and park department includes a 
drama division. The first step in drama 
on playgrounds is storytelling. The 
Golden Gate Story League and the Sto- 
ryland Story League, each sponsored by 
the department, provide a constant flow 
of trained storytellers. They are cos¬ 
tumed hy the department when they are 
assigned, as a public service, to tell sto¬ 
ries in hospitals, orphanages, and for 
the handicapped. Story play, or creative 
drama, is a natural outgrowth of story¬ 
telling. It culminates in the annual 
• Story Play Festival and Contest held at 
Sigmund Stern Grove in late August, 
To encourage naturalness and creativ¬ 
ity, no props or costumes are allowed. 

Junior drama groups are conducted 
on playground units in various neigh¬ 
borhoods, the type of drama depending 
upon ages and skill level. For those 
youngsters with great interest, a junior 
drama group, organized on a city-wide 
level, meets in the Recreational Arts 
Building. Ages range from six to twelve, 
and no fee is charged. Creative drama, 
stage terminology, voice projection, 
play reading, set designing and costum¬ 
ing are included. For teenagers and 
adults w ith a deep interest in drama as 
a performing art, the recreation and 
park department provides opportunities 
for participation at the Recreational 
Arts Building. 



The youngest group in the Junior Theatre operated by San Diego, California, hold 
an informal rehearsal and tackle the script of Bobino with professional eclat. 


r |"'iiE Children’s Theatre of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is governed hy a vol¬ 
untary and nonprofit executive board 
operating under the auspices of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Department of Rec¬ 
reation. This hoard is in its sixteenth 
year of operation and is expanding to 
service the entire city. The belief that 
children must be exposed to the theater 
and to experiences in the various forms 
of art before they can appreciate the 
arts has been the guiding light in the 
development of the children’s theater 
program. 

Productions are staged in a central 
auditorium from October through May. 
The projects of this group have resulted 
in a fourfold program. Each season at 
least three professional productions are 


presented for the young audience. The 
executive board selects the best of the 
professional companies which design 
and enact plays for children only. This 
is Phase One. 

Phase Two is carried out in conjunc¬ 
tion with the various recreation centers 
throughout the city. An opportunity is 
provided for the children of these cen¬ 
ters to volunteer for participation in two 
other productions for live audiences. 
Members of the staff of the recreation 
department organize and direct these 
productions. 

An annual ‘‘Workshop for Children’s 
Theatre” is Phase Three of the program 
and is provided to increase the "know¬ 
how” of the directors and leaders of the 
recreation centers. The workshop is 




Tom Satryer tries out liis tricky fence-painting maneuver on his jrieiuls during 
a summer drama production on one of the thirty-one supervised playgrounds 
and parks of the South Bend. Indiana. Department of Dublin Recreation. 



The children's theater adjacent to the Arroyo Viejo Recreation Center in 
Oakland, California, is an ideal site for outdoor presentations. Here a lull 
house enjoys a summer production of that all-time favorite Peter Pan. 


conducted by qualified professional 
people in the Croat ire arts field. An at 
tempt is made to provide the partici¬ 
pants with skill and knowledge in 
speech, movement, staging, lighting, 
makeup, and direction of plays. 

The last phase of the program is the 
annual One-Act Play Festival which 
provides the opportunity for those per¬ 
sons attending the annual workshop to 
culminate their study and activity by 
directing a one-act play. Each play is 
produced for a live audience and the 
best directed play' receives the Siby'l 
Baker Award. 

Fn Memphis. Tennessee, the drama 
program of the recreation depart¬ 
ment is child-centered. Its children’s 
theater program, eight years old, has 
finall\ acquired its own building. Anv 
child from public, private, or parochial 
school, first grade through twelfth, is 
welcome as a member. With a trained 
drama specialist in charge, the children 
run the Children's Theatre. They elect 
their own officers, choose their own 
plays, form their own committees for 
casting, handle their own publicity and 
ticket sales. They not only do all the 
acting, hut also all the backstage work. 

Before a youngster joins the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre, he or she probably has 
hail a taste of drama on the playground. 
Classes in creative dramatics give prac¬ 
tice in working out plots, and character 
izations lead to the selection of a story 
that the children decide to develop into 
a pageant. The pageant marks the end 
of the playground season, and is one of 
the big events of the year. An orchestra, 
chorus and dancers are added. Usually 
around five hundred children take part, 
and they play to ah audience of four 
thousand. Informal dramatics form 
part of the day camp and playground 
program. Dramatic games like cha¬ 
rades are used purposely to arouse in¬ 
terest in drama, and to encourage pan¬ 
tomime and improvisation. 

NE CIIAKACTEKISTIC of the cultural 
'~' arts program of the Bureau of 
Parks and Public Recreation in Port¬ 
land, Oregon, is the interlocking of 
drama, dance, and music. Drama in 
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F jrtland is provided for different age 
g oups and for varying degrees of skill 
a id interest. On the neighborhood level, 
jc lildren, youth and adults have the op- 
| irtnuity to meet as Special interest 
g roups, and work on various types of 
t rama, such as one-act plays, improvisa- 
t oils, three-act plays, and the like. 

Teenagers with special talent or in- 
1 -rest who wish to explore the theater 
I: rts more deeply are encouraged to en- 
i oil in Portland’s Theatre Workshop, a 
I raining and production center. Each 
• oungster appears before a group of 
i valuators, and on an individual, con- 
L ultant basis, is sent to classes in the 
workshop for additional assistance in 
nusic, dance, and voice. 

The Theatre Workshop is under a 
trained director whose assistant is a spe¬ 
cialist in music. One of its responsibili¬ 
ties has been the monthly half-hour, live 
TV show in color. In addition to such 
productions as Carousel and My Fair 
Lady , the workshop has developed 
scripts, choreography, costumes, and 
stage designs for five original produc¬ 
tions. 

In addition to the TV shows, this 
group of teenagers is available to the 
Portland Civic Theatre and to civic or¬ 
ganizations who desire individuals, 
small units, or complete shows. Teen¬ 
age bands and choruses are also part of 
the Theatre Workshop. 

The Young Adult Players and the 
Adult Players are a group of high 
school and college students with previ¬ 
ous drama experience. They have pro¬ 
duced such plays as Blithe Spirit (eighty 
hours rehearsal time), and Time Out 
For Ginger (forty hours rehearsal 
time). With these two groups as nu¬ 
cleus, the bureau of parks and public 
recreation hopes to form a praiseworthy 
and popular acting group for the bene¬ 
fit of the community. 

For children around nine to ten years 
old, the after-school puppet program at 
Atkinson Community Center provides a 
creative outlet for drama and handcraft. 
Each child who starts classes in October 
completes at least one stocking and one 
glove puppet before beginning his hand 
puppet to be used in the annual Christ¬ 
mas puppet show. Imagination and cre¬ 


ativity are stressed. The stage itself is 
constructed from a spinet piano box; 
footlights are Christmas tree lights; cur¬ 
tain and drapes are red-and-white flan¬ 
nelette trimmed with white and silver 
foil. 

G reensburg, Pennsylvania, with a 
population of about twenty thou¬ 
sand, has a Civic Theatre for adults 
that is incorporated and self-supporting 
with its own board of directors, but 
sponsored by the recreation board. This 
Civic Theatre is now five years old and 
offers four types of membership—ac¬ 
tive, (for those who wish to take an 
active part in the preparation and pres¬ 
entation of productions, SI) ; social, 
(for those who wish to enjoy the pro¬ 
ductions and the social activities of the 
group, $4) ; patron, ( for those who wish 
to aid in the financial support and who 
get two tickets for each production, 
$10) ; and sponsor (for business estab¬ 
lishments who wish to help support the 
Civic Theatre, $12; these get two tickets 
to each production and are listed on the 
program of each production.) 

Drama for children, unlike the Civic 
Theatre, is a summer program only. It 
consists of a seven-week program for 
youngsters between ten and thirteen 
and is under the leadership of a leader 
trained in speech, children’s theater, 
and creative dramatics. 

The program is twofold. At each of 
the three playgrounds where classes are 
conducted, a production club is formed, 
the youngsters choosing their own name 
for it. The first three weeks of the proj¬ 
ect arc devoted to creative dramatics. 
The fourth week, the youngsters are in¬ 
troduced to a more formal drama pro¬ 
gram of simple acting and stage tech¬ 
niques. using scripts. During that week 
there are tryouts for three plays to be 
produced on the traveling show wagon 
during the last week of the playground 
season. Each production chib takes over 
one of the plays, with members of that 
group working as cast, stage crew, set 
designers, makeup artists and costume 
makers. The production clubs are open 
to all voungsters who wish to register. 
The project conies to a climax with an 
operetta. 


On January 1, 1959. the position of 
supervisor of drama was created in the 
Bureau of Recreation, Division of Parks 
and Recreation of the Department of 
Public Welfare, Dayton. Ohio. Up to 
that time, drama activities had been a 
part-time, hit-or-miss program. Under 
full-time, professional leadership the 
drama program has expanded. It now 
includes the Dayton Community Thea¬ 
tre, the Stoeeklein Players, a Junior 
Dramatic Theatre, a summer v arietv 
show, TV programs of children’s plays 
during the summer, storytelling, story 
plays, festivals, and creative dramatics 
for children. Properties for the drama 
program now require an entire build¬ 
ing, and it is bulging at the seams. 

The Dayton Community Theatre is 
primarily an adult group concerned 
with all phases of play production¬ 
acting, directing, scene design, set con¬ 
struction and painting, publicity, prop¬ 
erties. ticket sales and social functions. 
It has its own board of directors elected 
by its members. It has two types of 
membership: active, for those over 21, 
and junior for those 13-21. Fees are $5 
and $2 respectively. The Stoeeklein 
Players is the oldest of four teenage 
drama groups called the Day-Teen Play¬ 
ers. Each of the four groups meets in 
its “home” recreation center one or two 
evenings a week for about two hours. 

The bureau, analyzing the value of 
drama to such teenage groups, says: 
“. .. one of the primary benefits of such 
a program is the appreciation that these 
young men and w'omen develop for the 
skills and efforts of others in similar 
endeavors. This carryover value will he 
theirs for life, even if they themselves 
never pursue the performing arts. Our 
theory is: one learns to appreciate more 
in others when one has tried it himself 
—whether in drama, music, athletics, 
dance, cooking, or other activity.” 

The goal of the summer drama pro¬ 
gram in South Bend, Indiana, is “par¬ 
ticipation, not perfection.” The depart¬ 
ment of public recreation operates 
thirty-one supervised parks and play¬ 
grounds. Each presents a play during 
the summer season. These are played 
in the natural settings of the parks, usu¬ 
ally start at 7:15pm, and take about 
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Show wagon in Greensburg, Pennsylvania , is complete with thirty-foot folding 
stage ami electrical system. It tours the playgrounds. More and more communi¬ 
ties are acquiring such mobile equipment (see Recreation, September I960). 


twenty minutes. Any child who wants 
to participate in the play is given a part, 
and many times parts are created or 
added so as to include all who wish to 
be in the cast. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the public rec¬ 
reation commission operates sixty play¬ 
grounds. Although facilities for drama 
are limited, and are different in each 
playground, almost all of them produce 
some type of play or pageant as the cli¬ 
max of the summer season. The ingenu¬ 
ity and originality of both youngsters 
and recreation leaders result in fine pro¬ 
ductions that prove that a lot can he 
done with very little. The fact that a 
special supervisor is in charge of this 
program is also an asset. 

The emphasis is on enjoyment. 
“Much can he done on playgrounds to 
make dramatics fun and you need not 
have a stage, elaborate costume or ex¬ 
pert coaches to give the children this 
wonderful type of activity.” Everyone 
“gets into the act.” The youngsters 
paint brown paper scenery, the older 
hoy's are kept interested by using them 
as stagehands. Mothers provide sheets 
and blankets that become the curtains. 
Extras become costume changers, ush¬ 
ers, announcers, etcetera. A lighted 


baseball diamond makes a fine stage for 
a Greek pageant. Togas are easy to 
make. A basketball makes a “world” 
for Atlas to carry on his shoulders. 
Gref A shields and spears add glamour 
that attracts hoys into the cast. 

The Community Theatre in Palo Alto, 
California, claims to he the only com¬ 
munity theater in the United States that 
is wholly tax-supported under a munici¬ 
pality. As such, it accepts a dual re¬ 
sponsibility; to provide quality enter¬ 
tainment for a theater-going public 
while offering creative expression and 
social participation for all citizens. Its 
success in its thirty years’ experience 
has been outstanding, and an example 
of the tremendous possibilities in drama 
as recreation. 

It is a division of the recreation de¬ 
partment, governed by the citizens 
through their elected members of the 
city council, the city manager, and the 
superintendent of recreation. An annual 
budget of over $26,000 covers produc¬ 
tion costs, maintenance, capital im¬ 
provements, and the salaries of four em¬ 
ployees, three full-time and one half¬ 
time. In some years over $23,000 has 
been returned to the city in revenues 
from the theater’s own productions, and 


from rentals of the facilities to other 
organizations. 

Such success did not arrive over¬ 
night. It is the result of years of loving 
effort. As far back as 1931, a group 
called the Community Players produced 
plays in an old frame building by the 
railroad tracks. Their valiant efforts j 
came to the attention of Mrs. Lucie J 
Stern, and, as a reward, she provided | 
the funds for the present theatre build¬ 
ing, constructed as the first uuit of Pah. 
Alto’s unique Community Center, on 
parkland provided by the City. 

The Community Players is the thea¬ 
ter’s organization of volunteers who 
elect nine members to an executive 
board. This board assists the profes- < 
sional staff employed by the city in su- ! 
pervising the participants in the thea¬ 
tre’s many activities. Special commit¬ 
tees encourage and stimulate wide par 
ticipation. 

Physical facilities are excellent. They 1 
include a lobby large enough to be used 
as an exhibit gallery; an auditorium 
with 418 comfortable, upholstered thea¬ 
ter seats; a proscenium arch 26-by-14 
feet; a stage 60-by-36 feet; twenty-four 
Hylines, nine of which are counter- 
weighted, which run to a gridiron forty 
feet above the stage floor. 

The Community Theatre keeps itself 
fresh and young by encouraging not 
only adult participation but by offering 
opportunities to young people. The Palo 
Alto Teen Players, organized in 1948, 
operate each summer under the super¬ 
vision of the adult professional staff to 
produce a full-length [day. All phases 
of the production are handled by the 
teenagers. 

The Palo Alto Children’s Theatre is a 
theater by, with, and for children. The 
program provides a wide range of 
drama activities for youngsters five to 
fifteen, including ten to twelve produc¬ 
tions each year, including two or three 
musical productions. The stage of the 
Children’s Theatre is well-equipped with 
lighting and staging facilities; the audi¬ 
torium seats 208, and there are other 
rooms for class activities, costumes, re¬ 
hearsing and offices. 

In community drama, everyone can 
get into the act and sure is! 
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and OTHER 
GAMES 


Latin American children play 

J. D. McAulay 

CHOOL CHILDREN in Latin America 
play many of the same games as 
children in the United States as 
well as many indigenous ones. Some 
games are found only in a particular 
country; others are common to many 
South American countries. Children 
might wish to learn to play some of 
these games when they study Central 
and South America. Recreation leaders 
can use them to add some international 
flavor to their regular game programs 
or special festivals and pageants. 

One of the favorite games of children 
in Costa Rica is Drop the Handkerchief. 

It is played exactly as children in the 
United States play it. except it is called 
El Salcro. Another favorite Costa Rican 
game is La Legumie Viajera (The Trav¬ 
elling Vegetable). It is a relay game. 
The children are divided into teams. A 
chair is placed at the head of each 
team’s line and a pile of beans at the 
other end. The players on each team 
hold hands. The child at the end of the 
line picks up a bean and without letting 
go of hands, passes it to the next child. 
If a bean is dropped, it must be picked 
up by the person who dropped it. He 
must continue to hold hands with the 
child on each side of him. If any child 
unclasps hands, the bean must he re¬ 
turned to the pile and repassed. The 
winning team first has all the beans 
piled on the chair. 

Another game often played in Costa 
Rica is La Carrera del Padre de Familia, 
(The Father’s Race). The playground 
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variations on games beloved 

is divided into several areas or sections 
and the children divided into an equal 
number for each area. The team that 
picks up the potatoes in its area first 
wins the game. 

In Nicaragua beisbol (baseball) is a 
favorite. The children select ‘‘a word.” 
It may he the capital of a country, a 
product of the nation, or the name of a 
world statesman. The leader of the 
game throws a hall to a player. As the 
child catches the ball, he must name a 
capital, a product, a statesman, or “the 
word” that has been chosen. If he fails 
to do so or gives a word another child 
has already given, he is out of the game. 
The child who remains in the game 
longest becomes the next leader. An¬ 
other game children play in this small 
country is El Zorrillo (The Skunk). The 
children form a circle. Each child holds 
up one leg with one hand and his nose 
with the other. One child, the skunk, 
stands in the center of the circle. The 
children keep repeating Uf que mat 
hirele el Zorrollo (how the skunk 
smells). If any child drops a foot or 
does not continue to hold his nose, he 
can be tagged by the skunk and must 
trade places with him. 

f |"'he children of Colombia like to 
play Pelota Envenenoda (Poison 
Rail). This game is very popular in all 
Latin American countries. Two teams 
are formed, the children of one team 
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the world over 

make a circle, the children of the second 
team enter the circle. The children in 
the circle throw a ball back and forth, 
attempting to touch a child within the 
circle with the ball. When all the chil¬ 
dren in the circle have been tagged the 
teams change places. Another favorite 
is La Mantequilla (The Rutter). The 
children, called storekeepers, slam! on 
bases. One child is the shopper He 
moves from base to base asking Tiene 
usted mantequilla? (Have you any but¬ 
ter) . At each base he is denied. Mean¬ 
time the storekeepers keep changing 
bases. If, in the change, the buyer can 
occupy a base, the storekeeper of that 
base becomes a buyer. 

El Gavilan y los Pollitos (The Eagle 
and the Chicken) is played by the chil¬ 
dren of Ecuador. One child is the old 
mother hen, another child is the eagle. 
The remainder of the children repre¬ 
senting the chickens line up behind the 
mother hen clasping their arms around 
each others waists. The eagle must re¬ 
main constantly in front of the hen. The 
mother hen holds out her arms to pro¬ 
tect the chickens as the eagle attempts 
to touch them. The line of chickens 
keeps moving back and forth to keep 
out of the reach of the eagle. If a 
chicken is touched he moves behind the 
eagle. The last chicken tagged becomes 
the eagle. 

Another game the children of Ecua¬ 
dor like is El Zorro y el Cone (The Fox 
and the Rabbit). The children form a 
circle. The game requires two balls. 
The large ball represents the fox, the 
small ball the rabbit. The. balls are 
passed from person to person. The 
child who allows one ball to catch up 
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with the other must leave the circle and 
receive a penalty decided upon by the 
children. 

TjRflWARY-GRADE CHILDREN ill Hon- 

<1 uras often play Lm Bandarm 
Revolaten Ya (The Waving Flags). The 
children are divided into two equal 
teams. The first child of each team has 
a flag. He must move in and out of 
each member of his team, down the line 
and back to his original position, con¬ 
tinually waving the flag. As the Hag 
waves, all the children chant Las Ban- 
daras Revolaten i a. Once the child with 
the flag has returned to his place he 
passes it to the next child who in turn 
moves in and out. back and forth be¬ 
tween the children. The team wins the 
game which first has every child carry 
the flag. 

Desconectos (Disconnected) is an¬ 
other popular game not only in Hon¬ 
duras but also in Argentina where it is 
called Bandoleros y Polieias (Bandits 
and Policeman). Two teams are organ¬ 
ized. The children on one team, the 
bandits, take cover and the children on 
the second team, the policemen, attempt 
to catch them. Once a bandit is cap¬ 
tured he is placed in a jail. A guard 
from the policeman’s team protects the 
jail. If a bandit can successfully touch 
one of the prisoners sa\ing Desconectos 
without himself being touched by the 
guard, everyone in the jail is freed. The 
game continues until all the bandits are 
in jail, then the teams change places. 

In Guatemala, boys like to play Pele- 
ade Gallos fThe Booster Fight). Two 
boys enter a circle which has been 
tiaced on the ground. Each hoy clasps 
his hands about his knees and attempts 
to push his opponent out of the circle. 
However, if the. boy who has been 
pushed out of the circle quickly calls 
out a product or an animal of the area 
such as Choclo or (Jtteso he may re-enter 
the circle and continue Pclcadc Gallos 
without penalty. 

A nother came boys in Guatemala 
and in all of Latin America like 
to play is La Lata (The Can), which is 
very similar to Hide-and-Seek as chil¬ 
dren of the l nited States play it. One 
boy who is It stands in front of a can 
and shuts his eyes. He counts to a hun¬ 


dred while the other boys hide. He then 
searches for them. A player reaches 
home base if be can pound the can and 
shout La Econdida golpeo la lata (1 
pound the Can) without being tagged. 
The boy who is safe may throw the can 
away and rehide if the child who is It 
has left the can unprotected. This game 
is plaved in the evening when children 
may more easily hide in the shadows. 

The children of Panama often play 
Goto y Raton (The Cat and the Mouse). 
A circle is formed with the children 
holding hands. One child, the mouse, 
is inside the circle. A second child, the 
cat, is outside the circle. The cat at¬ 
tempts to break through the circle to 
catch the mouse. The mouse may move 



outside the circle and stand behind (or 
in front of) any child who then becomes 
the mouse. If the mouse is tagged by 
the cat. both change places. 'I his game 
can be traced directly to Spain. In Para¬ 
guay this game is called La Mosca y la 
Atana (The Fly and the Spider). 

Another game played in Panama is 
Gallina Ciega (The Blind Chicken). It 
is very much like Blind Man s Bluff. 
One child is blindfolded. He then 
reaches out and if he touches another 
child asks t/ue animates tienc en su 
chacra? (what animals do you have on 
your farm). The child who has been 
tagged must then name several animals. 
If the blindfolded child names the 
tagged child correctly, the two change 
places. 

np»E children of Central and South 
America often play their games in 
the great public squares of the town. 
Many games are associated with partic¬ 
ular seasons or holiday s. A favorite chi 1 


dren’s game on All Saints Day (Novem¬ 
ber First) is El Juego de Cocos (Game 
of Coconuts). This is the beginning of 
spring and the game is much like mar¬ 
bles. A large circle is traced on the 
ground. Several coconuts are placed 
within the circle. Each player, in turn, 
stands on a line some distance from the 
circle. Using a coconut, much as one 
would use a bowding ball, the child at¬ 
tempts to knock as many coconuts as 
possible out of the circle. If the thrown 
coconut remains in the circle the jdayer 
is out of the game. 

Another game played in the spring is 
Agitando las Nueces (Shaking Nuts). 
Two persons play. One says Cuantos 
debo agregar? (how many must you 
add). The second child listens to the 
shaking nuts and answers Ud tiene tin 
nume.ro par (you have an even num¬ 
ber) . The palm is opened and if the 
number of nuts is even the second child 
takes all the nuts. But if the number is 
odd, he must pay the number of nuts 
that were in his opponent’s hand. 

Perinola (The Top) is a game often 
played by Latin American children in 
the public squares. A large pine cone 
is used as a top. On one side of the 
cone is printed the letter I) for deje 
(leave) ; on the second side P for ponga 
(put); on the third side, S for tome 
tan!us como puso (take as many as you 
put in) ; and on the fourth side. T for 
tome todo (take everything). Each 
](layer places the same number of nuts 
in a common pile and takes a turn in 
spinning the cone. The letter displayed 
hy the cone when it stops spinning in¬ 
dicates what action the player must 
follow. 

A native Indian game called Tzucuyn 
is popular from Mexico to Chile. Ghil- 
dren locate the stump of a small tree. 
'1 he strong limb of a tree is located. A 
hole is bored in its center and placed 
over the stump. A hoy sits on each end 
of the limb. Each boy pushes his feet 
against the ground and rotates the limb, 
like a propellor. as fast as possible. 

All Latin American boys play soccer 
football. It is the national game of most 
countries in Gentral and South Amer¬ 
ica. And the people are most enthusi¬ 
astic about it. But many of the games 
played by the children are very similar 
to those played by children in North 
America, if 
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REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


It’s in the ling, Dad 

If that clown look* 
like an old hag. 
that’s just what he 
is — a paper gar¬ 
ment hag from the 
dry cleaners. Ree- 
. reation leaders can 
take a eue from the 
Paper Bag Players, 
a New York City 
troupe, which cre¬ 
ates a world of fantasy from a variety 
of ordinary materials youngsters use in 
everyday play. The players, who mime 
a great deal in acting out their original 
plays, feel that simple props and un¬ 
cluttered scenery are the best devices 
for captivating youngsters. Around this 
idea is built a variety of short plays, 
bagatelles based upon children’s jokes, 
stories, paintings, and dances. A lace 
(real or paper) tablecloth becomes a 
gown for a princess: a large carton.;- 
armor for a knight; paper hags can be 
used as shoes, helmets, or masks; the 
Sunday comics are a dancer’s skirt. The 
performances are set up so that children 
in the audience can participate and he 
wafted olf to Bagdad. 

Turkish Delights 

While a national park system has ex¬ 
isted in Turkey for only two years, the 
country now has twenty-five national 
recreation areas. Hundreds of local 
parks also provide greenery and refuge 
from hustling cities, and two national 
forest parks and a bird paradise offer 
rural beauty to citizens and tourists. 
The Turkish National Park Service has 
developed one national historical park 
and expects to organize about twenty- 
five more within the next ten years. 
Zekei Bayer, head of Turkey’s park 
service, is currently a park management 
student in Michigan State University’s 


Department of Resource Development, 
tjis one-year stay is sponsored by the 
Kuropean Productivity Agency. 

Vacation Therapy 

In Edmonton. Alberta. Canada, six¬ 
teen mental hospital patients were given 
vacations at a resort this past summer 
to test an idea for speeding their recov¬ 
ery. The patients were taken to a resort 
near the hospital and were cared for by 
four staff nurses and eleven Mental 
Health Association volunteers. The pa¬ 
tients enjoyed living among nonpa¬ 
tients, wearing resort clothing, and par¬ 
ticipating iii outdoor activities. They 
played hall and badminton, pitched 
horseshoes. Some received Red Cross 
beginners’ swimming certificates. Simi¬ 
lar camps in Texas have shortened treat¬ 
ment periods for some types of mental 
patients. 


Something Healthy 
from Denmark 



Danish gymnasts start tour in Greece. 


A Danish gym team of sixteen col¬ 
lege-age boys and sixteen girls is cur¬ 
rently on tour in the United States. They 
started in Athens, Greece, in September, 
following with a series of performances 
in Europe. The United Slates itinerary 
includes Florida, Texas, Louisiana. 
North and South Carolina. Ohio. Illi¬ 


nois. Indiana. Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, arid Montana. 
For information and bookings write to 
the team’s director. Erik Flensted-Jen- 
sen, % the Danish Information Office. 
588 Fifth Avenue. New \ ork 36. 

Kooky Roumiup 

Each year over fifty thousand visitors 
looking for rocks, fossils, and minerals 
head for Prineville, Oregon, where a 
program sponsored by the Prineville 
Chamber of Commerce attracts rock- 
hounds from all over the West. The 
chamber owns twenty-six sites available 
free of charge to rock collectors for 
happy rock gathering. 

Wishbones ami Sugarplums 

A wishbone tree created by thirty - 
eight blind workers won acclaim in the 
11th annual Festival of Christmas Trees 
sponsored by Children’s Hospital of the 
East Bay, Oakland. California. These 
blind workers had collected wishbones 
throughout the year, sprayed them with 
silver, and learned how to make tiny 
hoops of red ribbon to put on the tree. 
The workers used small inanzanita 
branches for their trees, making a base 
of silver-sprayed plaster of Paris nodd¬ 
ed in a coffee-can shape. 

Sing a Song of Litter 

In Seattle. Washington, a recreation 
center for retired persons recently con¬ 
cocted a “Litter Tune” for the city coun¬ 
cil. Members of the Hamilton House 
intend the song to promote a general 
sweep-np for the World’s Fair Mrs. 
Ethel Hart wick wrote the lyrics to the 
tune. 

Prettiest Train Ever Seen 

In Kentucky, an arts-and-crafts train 
of two remodeled cars chock full of 
paintings, sculpture, wood, and metal 
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work, potter), weaving, and other 
crafts takes art to people who otherwise 
might never see it. The train is wend¬ 
ing its way through the state on a year¬ 
long cultural odyssey. Kentucky, inci¬ 
dentally, has created a Division of Arts 
and Crafts and is allocating 820.000 for 
the first year’s expenses. 

Service for Seniors 

• In New York City, District 65 of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union sponsored a course on retire¬ 
ment which included information on 
aging, what to retire to, pension plans, 
mental health, and family relationships 
in retirement, housing, and facts and 
fiction about aging and health. Nearly 
one hundred members enrolled in the 
eight-week course. 

• Camping for Idaho senior citizens is 
provided by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League which constructed a camp on a 
volunteer basis. Camp activities in¬ 
clude programs on aging, fishing, cook¬ 
ing, and group games. 

• A rural bookmobile that specializes 
in reading matter for senior citizens is 
run by the Texas Rural Library Serv¬ 
ice. This bookmobile service also in¬ 
cludes loan recordings—popular, clas¬ 
sical, religious, folk, and language. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Dorothy Stearns, senior recreation 
specialist for Los Angeles County, Cal¬ 
ifornia, sets recreation events off with 
a bang. Dorothy had been handling 
fireworks for the county’s department 



The lady is licensed for fireworks! 


of parks and recreation for quite a 
while, but the state recently decided all 
persons in her profession must be ex¬ 
amined and licensed for the work. She 
passed with a blaze of glory and was 
issued California State Pyrotechnic Op¬ 
erator License No. 1. She is the only 
woman licensed to set off fireworks. 


Dr. Sal J. Prezi- 

oso, superintend¬ 
ent of the West¬ 
chester County, 
New York, Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, 
was appointed to 
the new post of ex¬ 
ecutive officer for the county. Dr. Prezi- 
oso will become an “alter ego” to 
County Executive Edwin G. Miehaelian 
in managing departments, drafting pro¬ 
grams, expanding parks, and making 
speeches. Dr. Prezioso headed the 
Scarsdale, New York, Recreation De¬ 
partment from 1948 to 1955 when he 
assumed the Westchester County post. 

On January first the Westchester 
Recreation and Park Commissions went 
out of existence and their functions 
were merged in a new Department of 
Parks, Recreation and Conservation. 
The acting commissioner of the new de¬ 
partment is Charles E. Pound, formerly 
superintendent of the park commission. 



George Ward, di¬ 
rector of the Saska¬ 
toon Playgrounds 
Association in Sas¬ 
katchewan, Cana¬ 
da, since 1930, was 
recently named 
Saskatoon’s new 
parks and recreation director. The post 
was created in December when the city 
council agreed to amalgamate the parks 
department anti playgrounds associa¬ 
tion. A city commissioner called Mr. 
Ward “one of the outstanding men in 
Canada in his field.” 



Who is the greatest recreation director 
in the world? Grater is the greatest! 
Thomas IL Grater of Ephrata, Penn¬ 
sylvania! Recently the boys and girls 
of Ephrata presented Tom with a plaque 
inscribed, “To the Greatest Recreation 
Director in the World.” The tribute 



Grater the Great (right) receives his 
plaque from Tony Kilkuskie (left), 
president of the Ephrata Youth Council. 


took pace at the tenth anniversary cele¬ 
bration of the Ephrata Recreation Com¬ 
mission. 

Dorothy Brorkinon recently received 
the M oman of the Year award given by 
the Greenville, South Carolina, Chapter 
of Links, Inc. Miss Brockinon was hon¬ 
ored for her work in organizing Happy 
Hearts Park and her activities with 
other city parks. 

Eivind I’. Scoyen, retired as associate 
director of the National Park Service in 
January after forty-six years of gov¬ 
ernment service, most of it with the 
National Park Service. Conrad L. 
Wirth, director of the National Park 
Service, in lauding Mr. Scoyen, de¬ 
clared, “Through his devotion to the 
cause of park conservation, [he] has 
contributed significantly to the wise use 
of America’s human and natural re¬ 
sources. Among the national leaders in 
the field of park management and con¬ 
servation, he is almost unique in having 
spent his entire lifetime in national 
parks and related federal reservations.” 

IN MEMORIAL! 

• Walter B. IJaiilberg, director of 
public relations for the Minneapolis 
Park Board, died in December at the 
age of fifty-one. He had been active in 
athletic and recreation activities for 
over thirty years. 

• Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt Wilson. 
widow of President Woodrow Wilson, 
died recently in Washington at the age 
of eighty-nine. She had been a regular 
contributor to the National Recreation 
Association since 1912. 
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STATE and LOCAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Klvira Delany 

NEW JERSEY. The first federal laboratory for research 
into sport fishing has been set up in a former base hospital 
at Fort Hancock about midway down the long arm of the 
Sandy Hook peninsula. It is the result of a Congressional 
appropriation for study of the kinds of fish that are pursued 
and sometimes caught by recreational fishermen. <he lab 
is operated by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Intensive fishing for sport goes on all around this area. 
There also are boat docks near by and many universities, 
libraries and scientific facilities within easy reach. Director 
of the new laboratory is the marine biologist Dr. Lionel A. 
Walford. well known among oceanographers as author of 
l he basic survey book Living Resources of the Sea. Dr. 
Walford wants the laboratory to evolve into a center for 
research into game fish where, not only government, hut 
university and foreign scientists can work together. 

NEW YORK. The-six-acre park to be completed this spring 
hy the North Hempstead Town Board in New Cassel will in¬ 
clude a baseball field, picnic area, basketball courts, tennis 
courts, a rink for roller and ice skating, wading pool, and 
play area for young children. 'I he town also plans to enlarge 
its Bar Beach with more picnic, recreation, and parking 
areas on fifty additional acres. It is also planning a swim¬ 
ming pool and other facilities for Manorhaven Beach. 

• A new night-into-day exhibit in New York City s Bronx 


Zoo dramatically shows nocturnal mammals in full activity. 
During davtime visiting hours, the cages of such night 
living mammals as pottos and galagos are suffused with red 
light, which makes them believe it's night and time to be 
stirring. It is a great treat to see nocturnal mammals like 
flying squirrels take long graceful leaps. 

• The Associated Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. of Greater New York has 
completed the first two of fifteen community centers in a 
$12,000,000 program in the metropolitan area. Two other 
centers arc under construction, another will be started this 
winter, three sites have been acquired, and seven additional 
sites are being sought. At present, there are thirty-one Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A.’s in metropolitan New York City, of which fifteen 
are members of the Associated Y. The group has received 
donations of $3,000,000 for the construction program, arid 
is conducting a drive for the remaining $9,000,000 through 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

The Y conducts programs for groups ranging in age from 
nursery school up. The centers are open day and evening, 
although usually they are closed from sundown Friday until 
sundown Saturday in observance of the Jewish Sabbath. 
Persons of all races and creeds can attend. 

Average construction cost for a L is $600,000. Total cost, 
including land, equipment and various incidental expenses, 
is about $830,000. Many of the services needed to accom¬ 
plish construction—such as legal counsel, work supervision 
and contract negotiations—are donated to the Y. 

While the basic design of all the new Y’s is the same, some 
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variation is necessary to meet differing site requirement* 
and differing needs of the people served by the individual 
Y’s. Most interior spaces are designed to serve more than 
one purpose. A gymnasium douhles as an auditorium. An 
exercise room serves as a dance studio. Craft rooms can be 
used for several activities—woodworking, painting, and 
pottery. The same room can he used hv widely differing 
age groups at different times of the da). 

Building materials used in the Y's are not elaborate. 
-Vcoustie tile is used without plaster backing. Painted 
i indejf blocks form walls. Vi bile interior layouts of the vari¬ 
ous Y's are similar, the exteriors vary considerably. The 
outside of each building is designed to blend with other 

structures in its neighborhood. 

OHIO. The Vi inton Woods Archery Center of the Hamil¬ 
ton County Hark District is now a thing of the past. After 
watching steadily declining patronage year hy year at the 
!fishery Center, which saw the 1961 attendance less than 
half that of I960, the district's board of park commissioners 
decided not to continue subsidizing this acti\ity and elimi¬ 
nated the facility from the park. With the reduced funds 
availahle to the district after the defeat of levies in 1960 and 
1961. the board has been studying the facilities, operations, 
and programs provided by the park district in an effort to 
make savings wherever possible. 

The Winton Woods Archery Center was established dur¬ 
ing World War II and enjoyed heavy patronage immedi¬ 
ately following the war years. However, after this initial 
surge of play. the sport has seen a steadily declining attend¬ 
ance. The center has been the home shooting grounds jot 
many champion archers of local, state, national, and even 
international fame. For the time being, the board of park 
commissioners has stated that next spring the area will 
probably be converted into some reservable picnic areas, 
which have proved so popular since their inauguration. 

TEXAS. T*j jjiant McGee Bend Dam project near Jasper 
will include twenty-eight recreation areas from fifty to fifteen 
hundred acres. The first clearing phase is already under w ay 
on what will eventually be the largest dam and reservoir 
within the borders of the Lone Star state. Its cost has been 
estimated at $61.000.000. Construction on the multi¬ 
purpose project is about thirty-seven percent complete, with 
$8,900,000 scheduled to be spent for dam and reservoir 
work this fiscal year- Involved in this phase of the job are 
six thousand acres of pineland and brush which has been 
divided into four sections for an “experiment.” 

The McGee Bend project, which will halt almost all flood¬ 
ing on the Angelina Hiver. is expected to be completed by 
March. 1965. The building of the dam ten miles northwest 
of Jasper and forty-eight miles southeast of Lufkin will back 
up water over 114.500 acres of what once was forests. Large 
recreation facilities, including fishing, boating, picnicking, 
swimming, and hunting w ill he opened up hy the completion 
of the huge dam-reservoir. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Taking what one nature recreation 
specialist termed “a hard, realistic look" at the development 
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potential of state forest lands, a variegated group of West 
Virginians recently set out to assess the problems facing 
their state’s forest lands. The occasion was West Virginia’s 
"First Forestry Forum,” held on the campus of West Vir¬ 
ginia University in Morgantown. George II. Breiding, na¬ 
ture education director of Oglebay Institute, Wheeling, led 
a special workshop session on “Recreation and Its Relation¬ 
ship to Forest Lands.” Participating in workshop discus¬ 
sions were representatives of the state government, public 
utilities, civic organizations. - the federal government and 
private institutions. 

The workshop session formulated a set of seven recom 
mendations through the use of which West Virginia—and. 
her sister states—can more fully realize the forestry recrea¬ 
tion potential. These recommendations include: 

1. Interest private capital in investing in recreational 
areas and facilities in areas where it is not possible for gov¬ 
ernment agencies to do so. 

2. The services of certain public agencies such as divi¬ 
sion of state parks, and the recreation department of West 
Virginia University must be made available on a consulting 
and assisting basis to agencies and individuals desirous of 
such help. 

3. Establishment of a state-wide interagency recreation 
council of agencies and individuals to coordinate and make 
long-range plans. 

1. Make the public more recreation conscious in order 
that they will influence legislators to provide funds and 
means for promoting recreation. 

5. Prmide access roads in major recreation areas and 
build passing lanes and parking areas on grades through 
scenic sections of the state. 

6. Local chamber of commerce and board of trade organ¬ 
izations should help plan for adequate lodging and suitable 
eating places in each community. 

7. Work for a more equilahle distribution of recreation 
facilities in the state. 

\\ ISCONSIN. T1 ie first major land Acquisition m the 
cigarette-tax recreation program, a 1.600-acre site on tin 
White River near Ashland, has been approved by Governoi 
Nelson. The White River headwaters area, purchased at a 
cost of $144,000 is intended for recreation and research. It 
contains a trout fishery , springs that flow 30.000 gallons per 
minute, and resort buildings which may be used as a train¬ 
ing center. 

The bill, called by Governor Nelson “the most important 
single act by the Wisconsin Legislature in the past quarter 
century” earmarks $50,000,000 for outdoor recreation re- 
-ources in the next ten years. The program is financed by a 
one-cent-per-paek cigarette tax increase. 

The Wisconsin law provides $33,000,000 for park and 
wildlife habitat and $2,500,000 for youth conservation 
camps. In the bill are monies for the preservation of scenic 
heautv, the creation of new lakes in southwestern Wisconsin. 
$1,000,000 for new city parks, and funds for tourist infor¬ 
mation centers. In addition, recreation facilities in forest 
crop lands, funds for planning, and a survey of the Lake 
Superior area’s recreation potential are included. 


Rkcreation 



AD MINIS TRATION 


A HOME 

FOR THE RANGE 

H unter safety training programs are carried on 1>\ 
many organizations throughout the country. Leaders 
in this field teach gun safety, sportsmanship in hunt¬ 
ing, respect for property, and other rules of the hunting 
sport. The result saves lives and makes hunting a more en¬ 
joyable recreation activity to all who participate. In St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, the Tri-County Rifle Club and the Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars are extremely active in this regard. 
The former actually teaches the firing of rifles and for the 
past few years has used an old armory for its classes. With 
the advent of increased reserve training, the club was held 
to a minimum use of the facility. This resulted in mam 
problems and for a while the training program was in dan¬ 
ger of being dropped. 

Problems always bring about investigating committees 
and this was done. In searching for a new and permanent 
site, the committee found the possibility of using an under¬ 
ground water hasin in the old city water plant. In 1957. a 
new water plant had been constructed in St. Cloud, leaving 
the old plant to he used as a garage and for storage. The 
basement of this plant, which contained some eight com¬ 
partments for settling water, was converted into storage 
areas. With the cooperation of the water superintendent. 
Fred Theilman. the committee saw the possibility of a fifty- 
foot range with a ten-foot firing line as well as a 25'-by-20' 
classroom. The old plant is located on the Mississippi River 
some eight blocks from the business district. 

With this area in mind, the committee made up a list con¬ 
taining information on their training program, the amount 
of local interest, the future needs of such a program, how 
the program would operate under the recreation department 
and the need for such a facility in St. Cloud. Included in 
the need of such a facility was the fact that the police de¬ 
partment had just lost its outdoor range to a sanitary fill 
project. Thus, the establishment of a range would not only 
be of recreation value, but would also provide a practice 
site for law enforcement agencies. The list was presented 
to the city council on April 9, 1959. The council referred 
it to the park and recreation board which accepted the plan 
but stated that there were no public funds available to assist 
the club. With the board’s approval, the city council allowed 
the request. At this point, Mr. Theilman explained that some 
of the concrete work necessary for developing a garage 
would also aid in developing the range. This was also ap¬ 
proved. 

The committee realized that this project was going lo lys 
a big one and it needed help. On March 21. 1960. a meet- 



U ruler ground water basin in an unused city ivater plant gets 
converted into rifle range for recreation and police use. 



F,veryone pitched in to make project a success. Rifle range 
was community effort. Labor and equipment were donated. 


ing was held with representatives from the recreation de¬ 
partment, police department, local division of the State 
Highway Patrol, the Wildlife Club and the Tri-County Rifle 
Club present. The following month, the East Side VFW Post 
4047 joined the ranks and work began on a full-time basis. 

A wall (including observation windows) and a door was 
put in by members of the Tri-County Club. Scraping down 
walls and painting was also taken on by the club. Lighting 
was put in by a member of the Wildlife Club. The St. Regis 
Paper Company donated some 3.900 square feet of dryer 
felt which was installed as an acoustical material by the East 
Side VFW. The custom-made backstops w : ere made and in¬ 
stalled in cooperation with the local Trojan Playground 
Manufacturing Company. Chairs, light fixtures and other 
furniture was acquired from the St. Cloud School Board. An 
(I'-by-lO’-by^fi' concrete floor was laid bv the Fast Side 
VFW to level off the firing line. Another door was installed 
by the Rifle Club. Policemen rehabilitated old lockers. The 
Wildlife Club and Rifle Club installed two gas heaters—and 
the job was done! 
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CONCERNING 


UPKEEP 


Arthur Tochl 


■ From the Oregon Recreation and 
Parks Annual Conference held in Port¬ 
land last fall have come several good 
ideas worth passing along. J. C. Toman, 
chief of the recreation section at the 
Roseburg, Oregon. Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration Hospital, is to he thanked for the 
following: 

Archery’ Backstop —A backstop fo» 
archery has been constructed to bold 
hales of cedar tow eight feet high and 
twenty feet long. Chicken wire covers 
the front of the bales. Individual tar¬ 
gets, or a large piece of canvas with 
three painted targets, make, an excel¬ 
lent range. The bales have been in use 
five years with a minimum of upkeep. 
Batter's Boxes —Permanent batter’s 
boxes have been constructed out of one- 
by-threes and strips of old inner tubes. 
Tile one-by-threes are treated with paint 
or preservative. Three strips of inner 
tubes four inches wide are cut from the 
center section of an inner tube. 

Small staples are used to fasten the 
inner tube to the one-by threes. A length 
of half-inch dowel is placed on the edge 
of a one-bv-three. The strip of inner 
tube is placed over the dowel and sta¬ 
pled securely at one end. This raises the 
inner tube slightly above the edge of 
the board. 

Stretch the inner tube the length of 
the one-by-three and staple, the other 
end in the same manner. Then staple 
the inner tube as you move the dowel 
along the edge of the board. When fin¬ 
ished, the rubber can be painted with 
white sidewall-tire paint. The batter’s 
box is then nailed together and set in 
the ground with the top of the rubber 
level with the ground. These boxes can 
be used an entire season without re¬ 
painting. 

Marking Foul Lines —To make the 
foul lines, two-by-fours or lengths of old 
garden hose painted white can be set 
in the ground. If the garden hose is 
used, it may be fastened down with 
large wire staples. 

Carnival Booths —To construct 
booths for carnivals, stretch a wire the 
length of the auditorium eight feet high 
and eight or ten feet from the wall. also. 

Mr. Todd is assistant field director 
of the National Recreation Association. 


stretch another wire along the wall. 
Strings can be tied to the wires to make 
the outline for the booths. Crepe-paper 
streamers and decorations can be fas¬ 
tened to the wire and strings to decorate 
the booths. 

Party Boxes —To prepare for parties, 
plywood boxes have been constructed 
and equipped with the necessary games 
and supplies. For example, for a bridge 
party the box contains bridge decks, 
pencils, score cards and bridge tips. 
Boxes have been made for fly tying. 
Monte Carlo, cribbage, chess and check¬ 
ers, quiz programs, table games, Speeeh- 
crafters Club and for various other so¬ 
cial activities. 

■ Gordon Hunsaker. superintendent of 
parks, recreation, and forestry m Hazel 
Park. Michigan, has written us about a 
'‘Rucking Horse” which he and his staff 
developed: “Our department needed a 
‘Highlite’ for its summer playground 
program culminating activity. As our 
playground supervisor. Rick Croteau, 
and I were walking through our largest 
park we spotted an oil drum leaning 
against a storage building. One gleam 
in the eye led to another—and on a 
scrap of paper we drew rough plans. 

“The oil drum was to he suspended, 
about one foot off the ground, with 
metal cables attached to four steel posts 
cemented into the ground. The drum 
and cables would be heavily padded. 
A real Western-type saddle would be 
placed on the drum. A child would 
mount the horse and a playground 
leader would be stationed at each cable. 
As the leaders would shake the cable up 
and down and sideways, the “horse" 
would buck and weave. 

“With the parks crew doing the in¬ 
stalling, the ‘horse’ was ready for test¬ 
ing in two days. Light sand was scat¬ 
tered around and under the ‘horse to 
take up the shock for those bucked off. 
Rick climbed aboard, took the bridle 
reins in hand, anchored his feet in the 
stirrups, took off his cap, and rode! 
With four persons tugging and pulling 
on the cables he was given a truly wild 
but safe fun ride. 

“The bucking borse held up under 
the riding of over four hundred young¬ 
sters under supervision during our cul¬ 


minating Activity and is still in top con¬ 
dition after main weeks of unsuper¬ 
vised activity. 

“We feel that we have developed a 
piece of equipment which is durable, 
imaginative and inexpensive. We are 
now installing them in all of our thir¬ 
teen play areas." 



An oil drum and a gleam in the eye led 
to the development of this ‘‘Bucking 
Horse” for the Hazel Park playgrounds. 



Ready for testing. Heavily padded oil 
dmm is attached uith metal cables to 
four steel posts cemented in ground. 



Ride ’im, cowboy! Uuting playground 
“rodeo,” the winner stayed on exactly 
nine seconds. A ivild hut safe fun ride. 
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PERSONNEL 


W. ('. Sutherland 


SEVENTH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


rpuE Seventh National Institute for 
L public recreation anti park admin¬ 
istration will be of special interest to 
those executives in small and large de¬ 
partments who desire to prepare for 
larger executive positions or who wish 
to improve the environment and effi¬ 
ciency of their present offices in the city 
hall and community center buildings. 
The Institute, sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, will be 
held September 29 and 30,1962 in Phil¬ 
adelphia, prior to the 44th National 
Recreation Congress. The theme this 
year will be “Office Administration, 
Management, and Procedures.” 

Planning for the Institute is being 
done with the full cooperation of the 
National Office Management Associa¬ 
tion. William H. Latham, NOMA’s ad¬ 
ministrator of technical and program 
service, will serve as the Institute con¬ 
sultant, and NOMA’s executive direc¬ 
tor, William T. Cavanaugh, will be the 
opening speaker. 

One of the important sessions will 
deal with the physical planning and lay¬ 
out of office space, with special attention 
to space standards I for various types 
of office personnel) ; office furniture 
Itypes and arrangements, movable par¬ 
titions, sliding closet doors, recessed fil¬ 
ing cabinets and other space savers) ; 
also with tlie reception area, decorating 
schemes, maintenance factors, lighting, 
healing, air conditioning, music, dirt, 
noise, etcetera. It will discuss the re¬ 
search that has been done regard¬ 
ing these and other factors affecting 
the performance and efficiency of em¬ 
ployees. 

Kenneth Ripnenj of the Ripnen Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York City, will handle 
the session on office space planning. He 
■ is one of the outstanding men in the 
field with his own company and stall of 
architects, He organized and adminis¬ 
tered the space-control operations for 
the War Department which involved 
125 organizations*, 61,000 people in 60 
buildings, including the Pentagon. His 
hook. Office Building and Office Layout 
Planning and his popularity as a 
speaker distinguish him as one of the 
foremost leaders in his field* 

The National Institute will also fea- 

Mk. Sutherland is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 


ture Mona Sheppard, author of Plain 
Letters and vice-president of Lehigh 
and Company, Inc., management con¬ 
sultants. Her systems and methods for 
better letter programs are reported to 
be making great savings to important 
organizations. At the Institute, she will 
deal with “Correspondence Manage¬ 
ment,” including such topics as tech¬ 
niques of dictating, developing personal 
letters, and the use and control of form 
letters. 

Other important subjects and person¬ 
nel will include: “Office Equipment” 
(advantages and disadvantages of vari¬ 
ous types of equipment) by Albert Pri- 
oletta of the New York Port Authority; 
“Systems and Procedures” by Jack 1L 
Crowley of the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation; “Design and Control of 
Forms” by Gibbs Myers of General Pre¬ 
cision. Inc.; “Personnel Management” 
by Robert J. Erler of Air France; “How 
the Office Management Function Aids 
the Recreation Function” by Robert 
Crawford, commissioner of recreation 
in Philadelphia. Personnel for other 
subjects, such as “Mailing Procedures” 
and “Records Management and Filing 
Systems," are still under consideration. 

A later issue of Recreation will 
carry a more complete report on the 
total program and its personnel. 

NEW PERSONNEL SERVICE 

The National Recreation Association 
now offers a special personnel listing 
for Associates who would like to take 
advantage of its job placement service. 
For a $5.00 annual fee (in addition to 
the regular Associate membership fee) 
Associates will be listed for “active per¬ 
sonnel service.” This means a confi¬ 
dential professional record will be 
maintained with the NRA Recreation 
Personnel Service when the Associate 
completes appropriate forms and his 
credentials are reviewed and summar¬ 
ized. He will then personally receive 
notices of vacancies which comply with 
his specific interests and qualifications. 

The Associate then applies directly 
to the agency involved indicating that 
he is doing so at NRA’s suggestion and 
that his credentials are available at 
NRA. For detailed information and 
forms, write to the Recreation Person¬ 
nel Service, NRA, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. New York. 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
CMndies anti in 4 to IS days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
ns the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
uliead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice, of three varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a hand printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don't sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
( 667 : 1 '/ profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FL’ND RAISING DRIVES. 


| Mr. George Rausch, Dept. RM-2 1 

| Mason, llox 519, Mineola, N. Y. 

I Gentlemen: Please send me, without \ 

I obligation, information on your Fund | 

I Raising Plan. | 

■ Name_ ! 

| Age il under 21_„_ 

I Address__ I 

■ Organization__j 

j Rhone_j 

I City-State_ I 

l-J 

Mason Candies, tnc., Mineola, h. I., N. Y. 
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PRELUDES to ACTION 


—Or a few words on lioiv to make the new series of pamphlets 
on The Performing Arts as Recreation work for you 


'‘There’s nothing in the world, but thinking makes it so” 
(with apologies to William Shakespeare ). 

Are you, members of your hoard and committees, staff, 
and the people in your community thinking about music and 
drama in the recreation program? Hate you been concerned 
about recreation’s responsibility for promoting satisfying 
interests for the new leisure time? 

If you want to include the performing arts in your ex¬ 
panding program, the two new pamphlets published by the 
National Recreation Association. Music Is Recreation and 
Drama Is Recreation (see Page 75). are especially designed 
to help you and to stimulate action. They will provide you 
with up-to-date information about what other recreation de¬ 
partments are doing in these fields and outline the first steps 
to get your own ideas under way. Why not put these pam¬ 
phlets* into the hands, hearts, and minds of your community 
planners and leaders and see how' helpful they can be? 


USE THEM TO: 

• Explain what you would like to do in your community. 

• Raise funds for your proposed program. 

• Act as springboards for discussions, radio and TV pro¬ 
grams. and news items. 

• Interest new people in your recreation program. 

• Interest other local organizations in doing a cooperative 
program. 

• Show what a recreation department can do along these 
fines. 

• Illustrate the full range of recreation activities. 

Most important of all. Music Is Recreation and Drama Is 

•Appeared in I lit- \1 j y l%l and I'clnuary ] l Jti2 issues cil R Keith cm) N 
as a {write In magazine sulisrri! er*. Now available separately al $1.00 
each. 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

Theatrical Make-up Scenic Fabrics 

Stage Hardware Scenic Paint 

Lighting Equipment Prefabricated Scenery 
Wigs Sound Effect Records 

Film Strips - Books 


(panaMMint 

THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

32 W. 20th Street New York U, N. Y. 

rron Cnfafoj 


Recreation offer student, teenager, senior citizen groups and 
other men’s and women’s organizations a fresh look at what 
is going on today and an opportunity to enlarge their pro¬ 
gram horizons. They will discover in their discussions of 
these pamphlets an inspiring recreation philosophy, the full 
scope of what is being done and can be done, and a host of 
new ideas which can lead into positive action. 

TO START: 

• Suppose yon want to initiate a music project. Is there, any 
reason why you should not start something new and ask the 
community and its leaders for their support? The music 
pamphlet will serve immediately as a means of orientation 
for potential supporters and acquaint them with the benefits 
of such activities to the community. 

• Perhaps you have a big project in mind—a performing 
arts eenter, an outdoor theatre, a handshell, or new lighting, 
sound, or other major equipment accessories. Maybe the 
only way to get these necessities is by means of gifts or a 
bond issue. The needs must be interpreted, as you know, 
and these pamphlets are designed to help yon do the job. 

# # # # 

Be up-to-date. Make Music Is Recreation and Drama Is 
Recreation serve a practical purpose for yon. Don’t let the 
opportunity to use them constructively slip by. Let them 
provide a real PRELUDE TO ACTION! # 


My Philosophy of Recreation 

Continued from Page 59 

full evening hours in his air-conditioned, remote-lighted, 
electronically engineered living room, furnished in stunning 
late 20th century aluminum and fiberglass! Such a situation 
shrieks for some taste of the old. some comfortable contrast 
to the coldly efficient, brassily chic setting of his place of 
business. 

I make no pretense at being an historian, and I am not 
espousing all of history as being worth emulating. Rut, as 1 
said earlier, the turn of the 19th-20th century and shortly 
thereafter saw, in this country in particular, an unsophisti¬ 
cated and outgoing public attitude wherein the stroll, the 
picuic, the eoncert-in-the-park, and the barbershop quartet 
hit as they never hit before or after. A recapturing of this 
spiiit and taste for simple, unfettered recreation is a goal 
toward which I shall strive, and I would hope other pro¬ 
fessionals would too. When mixing that “potpourri” that 
becomes the local, year-round public recreation program, 
flavor the new with a liberal salting of the old. The resulting 
“Mulligan” can be delicious. 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


The Community Festival 

A shoivease for a iciile range of culhtral nativities 


jonn uimer 


M any Ontario communities have 
held music and drama festivals 
or art-and-crafts shows for a 
number of years. The community festi¬ 
val that serves as a showcase for a wide 
range of cultural activities is a relatively 
new development. This new kind of co¬ 
ordinated festival program has sprung 
from the need to create a larger and 
more appreciative audience for the 
work of many minority interests. It can 
provide for the maturing of promising 
performers, through the provision of 
professional leadership, and lack of fi¬ 
nancial concern. 

The Ottawa Department of Recrea¬ 
tion and Parks has sponsored a commu¬ 
nity festival during July and August for 
the past three years. During those years 
the festival has grow n into an important 

event with an ever-growing audience 
______ 

Mr. Ci.imer is supervisor of city-wide 
activities, department of Recreation 
and Parks, Ottawa, and has been closely 
connected with the Ottawa Municipal 
Art Centre. Digested with permission 
from the Community Courier. April- 
May-June, 1961. 
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and a notable improvement in standards 
of quality. 

Lakeside Gardens, where Ottawa’s 
community festival is held, is a new rec¬ 
reation hall on the shore of Lake Des- 
chenes. The new building opened in 
1958 and the first community festival 
was held that year. 

The first program was presented after 
a great deal of discussion but without 
too much actual preparation. There w as 
a group of musical events, orchestral 
concerts, recitals and jazz concerts. 
These were offered free to the public 
through the use of a trust fund avail 
able to the Musicians’ Union and pro- 
sided by the recording industry. In- 
usual and award-winning films were al¬ 
so shown, and the work of well-known 
Ottawa artists was shown in several ex¬ 
hibits. Puppet show's for children were 
performed weekly in the building. The 
Westboro Kiwanis Club operated a se¬ 
ries of dances that featured a local or¬ 
chestra. The following year it was de¬ 
cided to charge a small admission fee 
in the hope of securing a revolving ac¬ 
count that would allow for enlargement 


of the program and for raising its stand¬ 
ards. 

In the summer of 1959 the festival 
presented programs of outstanding Ca¬ 
nadian musical artists as well as the best 
local musicians. The drama groups of 
the district became interested and eight 
of the foreign embassies in Ottawa of¬ 
fered interesting films. This festival 
had a season of eight weeks. It involved 
more than two hundred artists and be¬ 
came one of the most notable artistic 
successes ever promoted in the area. 

In 1960 a revolving budget of $2500 
was established. By this time many art¬ 
ists were coming to us for assistance 
and many local groups were showing a 
continuous interest. We concentrated 
on the work of local artists and. because 
of the artistic success of the 1959 pro¬ 
gram, we insisted on maintaining the 
highest standards. In each division a 
definition of the festival’s standards was 
made and the result was in direct op¬ 
position to what might be termed “mass 
appeal.’’ 

Summer art classes were established 
Continued on Page 101 
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Stained glass panels offer a whole neie realm for I'reativitY. Ilrilhant colors excite children’s imaginations. 


IVarl Greenberg 


T he study of medieval times pre¬ 
sents many stimulating possibili¬ 
ties for art correlation. Among 
these are mosaics, frescoes, and stained 
glass. 

What excitement the children dis¬ 
played when we lirst discussed stained 
glass! We had the glass pieces I,donated 
by a stained glass designer). clear glass 
panels to work on, a glass cutter, rubber 
mallet, newspapers. Sobo. and brushes 
for gluing. 

\)e had visited the Metropolitan Mu 
seum and the Crafts Museum in Aew 
York City and seen the many stained 
glass panels on view, and we bad some 


Mrs. Greenbf.ro is art instructor at 
the Downtown Community School, A ew 
York City. This material is digested 
with permission from Arts and Activi¬ 
ties. September 1959. 


idea of how they luue been made in the 
one thousand years this art has existed. 

We realized that we were not equip¬ 
ped to work in this manner in our art 
room, and so a new method, suited to 
our own equipment:, evolved. We de¬ 


cided to use clear glass panels for bases 
and we had them available in 10"-b\ 
12" and 14"-by-16" sizes. 

After deciding on our topic and do¬ 
ing some sketches, we were ready to cut 
the glass shapes. These were to be glued 


(rluss fragments were 
laid on clear glass panel, 
glued , filled in with 
black aquarium cement 
to simulate the leading 
used in authentic stain- 
ed glass panels. Tools 
are simple and the re¬ 
sults quite remarkable. 
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lo the eleai glass with Soho. Oui aim, 
; imilar to that of the old-time and con¬ 
temporary stained-glass craftsmen, was 
o have a combination of transparent, 
ranslucent, and opaque areas. 'I’ll in 
ayers of Soho left the glass transparent, 
leavier layers left it translucent, and 
|e had opaque glass hits in our supply 
rox. 

We left the space between the pieces 
}f glass (as in designing a mosaic) to 
be filled in later to get the effect of the 
leading used in professional stained- 
glass panels. As areas were completed 
we held them up to the light to get the 


full effect of the sun on the beautiful 
colors. 

As each design in glass was com¬ 
pleted we used aquarium cement (black) 
to fill in the spaces between shapes. 
With the black lines added to the colors 
they shone like jewels in the sunshine. 
The children were overjoyed. 

H ow did we get the shapes we want¬ 
ed? Well, the glass cutter was 
available for those who had specifie 
shapes in mind. Others placed small 
sheets of the stained glass between folds 
of newspaper and gently tapped them 


with the mallet. Ever) one realized that 
we had to exercise extreme care when 
working with this glass. The pieces of 
glass broken “en masse” gave us a vari¬ 
ety of wonderful shapes so that each 
child could put together the large areas 
he was working on with these ‘"found 
shapes. 

When our children pass a church or 
synagogue, the stained glass has much 
more interest for them than ever before 
-and the pleasure of investigating a 
completely new medium provided a new' 
art challenge for the children and the 
teacher! # 


and 

grafts Corner 

Edited by Shirley Silbcrt 

This column of aids for the arts-and-craftsman is con¬ 
tributed by the Arts and Crufts Subcommittee of the National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs and Activities 
of the National Recreation Association and will appear 
monthly. Miss Silbert is chairman of the subcommittee and 
director of recreation and camping, Department fot the 
Handicapped, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Chil¬ 
dren’s Aid Bureau in Brooklyn, New York. 

• 

Identifying Shears and Scissors —Each type of shears and 
scissors has its own individual function. To distinguish be¬ 
tween them, scissors are made with ring handles of equal 
size, and range in length from three to six inches. They 
should he used only for lighter cutting tasks. Shears have 
one handle larger than the other for better leverage and 
generally come in sizes from six to fourteen inches in length. 
They are made to do the heavier cutting jobs. For further 
information about scissors and shears, you can write to J. 
Wiss & Sons Company, Education Department, Newark 7, 
New Jersey, and ask for your free copy of The It iss Story 
of Shears & Scissors .— Shirley Sii.hert, New York. 
Extending Usability of Tools —A broken hacksaw blade can 
be turned into a fine-pointed keyhole saw for getting into 
small holes. Grind the hack edge of the broken end down 
to a taper. Slip the other end into a slotted wood dowel for 
a handle and wrap it with wire. You get a bonus too! When 
the teeth are worn down, grind a cutting edge on the blade 
and you have a sharp knife. 

When a shop tool such as a try square becomes so rusty 
that you can’t read the engraved marking, you can refinish 
it by scouring off the rust and cleaning with fine steel wool. 
Wipe dry. Then coat with aluminum paint and wipe the sur¬ 
face immediately, leaving the paint in the lines. They will 
show up like new.— Dorothy j. Schmid. First U.S. Army, 
Governors Island, New York. 

Straw Sippers—Fun ami Festive —^ ou will need cork halls 
with holes in the center (may he purchased at the dime 


store), colored or natural straws, all-purpose glue (Elmer s 
Glue-All works well), assorted odds and ends as face decora¬ 
tions. Place the cork ball with a hole through it over the 
straw. Then glue on any type of face, such as a clown, a 
bunny for Easter, Santa for Christmas, etcetera. These 
straws make gay party favors or add a note of cheer to a 
hospital tray.— Catherine Simpson. Oklahoma City, Okla¬ 
homa. 

Aids to Needle Threading —There are quite a number of de¬ 
vices on the market, hut two most commonly used are: 

Needle Threader, A metal tab with wire loop that passes 
through the eye of a larger-sized needle so that the thread 
can he placed in the loop and drawn through the eye of the 
needle. 

Self-threading Needle. This needle has a slit eye, and the 
thread is stretched across the slot at the end of the needle, 
then pulled into the eye. While these are known aids for 
blind people, anyone who has trouble threading a sewing 
needle can make good use of them. Try a local shop or an 
agency for the blind. If not available, you can write to the 
American Foundation for the blind, 15 West 16th >treet. 
New York 11. A catalog showing these and other devices 
is free.— Shirley Silbert, New York City. 

Mixing Blaster of Baris— Always start with water. The 
amount is determined by the batch needed, lake handiuls 
of plaster and sift through the fingers until the plaster builds 
up above the surface of the water. Now, let this set for about 
a minute, then mix well using an old spoon or a tongue de¬ 
pressor. Once the plaster has been mixed, more plaster or 
water should not be added: a separate batch must he made. 
If your mixture has a heavy creamy appearance it is on its 
way to being set. Use it as soon as possible. For small 
quantities of plaster, use old milk containers or other car¬ 
tons. These can be discarded. Clean all plaster with waste 
paper before it hardens. Do not put plaster in the sink. It 
hardens and clogs the pipes.— Charlotte E. Kizlr. I) lute 
Plains, New York. 

Care of Soldering Iron —If your soldering iron has a screw- 
on tip or a setscrew that holds the tip in place, check it oc¬ 
casionally to make sure oxidation has not frozen it tightly 
in place. If it has. do not try to loosen it with pliers—you 
may damage the tip. Instead, take a cotton swab or brush, 
dip it in ammonia and apply it to the tip of its base. This 
will unfreeze the tip in a matter of minutes.— Dorothy J. 
Sciimid. First U.S. Army, Governors Island, New 1 ork. 
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GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL'S OANDY 

"SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES"!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic tree catalog ol more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . we ll save 
vou real dough' Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street. N. Y. 36. N. Y. 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

\ Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and atl organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1962 
_ Folding Banquet Tobies are 
M unmatched for quality, dura¬ 
bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some appearance. 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 


Cofor pictures. Full tin m MONROE tablaa, chatra, 
table and Chair frucfcs, pla1form-rtaara f port¬ 
able partltiona. Write today! 

THE MONROE CO.. 181 Church St.. Coll.i. low. ' 


THEATRE 

FOR CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 

Booking ’62-’63 TOURS Now 

Contact 

FRANCES SCHRAM 

BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 

1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-67B0 


Accentuate the Positive 

Continued from Cage 71 

does not apply to Saskatchewan homes 
for the aged. 

At Mount Royal Lodge. Saskatoon, 
boxes and other containers are made 
from used Christmas rards. Money de¬ 
rived from their sale is donated to char¬ 
ity. Other groups of women have re- 
\ived the skill of their younger quilting 
bee days and made handsome quilts, 
raffled them off. and sent the proceeds 
to need) children in Korea. The women 
in one of these have written to find out 
if they can adopt two or three Korean 
orphans. This would mean [laying a 
certain sum monthly for the care and 
education of each child. 

A bazaar is an annual function iri 
many homes, and the making of bazaar 
articles goes on throughout the year. 
From their sales, more materials are 
purchased for the next bazaar and its 
profits will again go to some worth) 
cause. Guests in the Lutheran Home in 
Melville made enough money through 
their bazaar and other activities to send 
an African missionary, whom they look 
on with pride as their missionary, the 
down-payment on a jeep. An arts-and- 


crafts display of articles made by guests 
in the houses is an annual feature of the 
Association Conference. 

However, the Saskatchewan houses 
do have their share of guests who just 
want to sit and watch the world go b) 
on TV. Dr. Rorys Kobrynski, a geria 
trie doctor for the Department of So¬ 
cial Welfare, spoke of this in addressing 
the 1960 conference. He said, “Main 
oldsters bask in the entrenched idea that 
ihey should he excused from activity 
and that they have earned a well-de¬ 
served rest, llefore too long such inac 
tivity becomes a habit. Psychologists 
tell us that continued inactivity is harm¬ 
ful because it breeds depression and 
loneliness. In the long run, it results in 
deterioration of one’s mental and physi¬ 
cal state. 

“Older people need encouragement 
and the choice of enjoyable occupa¬ 
tions. Like people of all ages, they need 
work and play that will give them a 
sense of achievement. Rut we should 
not regiment them or force them to do 
things because we think it is good for 
them. We should provide them with a 
large variety of activities so every one 
can select an activity that .suits his tastes 
and his ability.» ^ 


The Community Festival 

ConJinued from Page 101 

by the Ottawa Municipal Art Centre 
and the same organization sponsored 
the display of seven exhibits prepared 
by the Art Institute of Ontario. The 
Canadian Publishers’ Association set 
up an exhibit of Canadian books. Local 
writers and the Ottawa Public Library 
cooperated in presenting pictures and 
short biographies of many of the local 
members of the Canadian Authors As¬ 
sociation. The Ottawa Community 
Players underwrote the expenses of a 
newly formed Festival Drama Group 
and six plays were given. Two of the 
plays were presented in both Fnglish 
and French versions. 

For the 1960 community festival 
fortv-lwo events were planned and the 
highest standards were again main¬ 
tained—in music, drama, films and art. 
Another feature that was a remarkable 


success was the competitive show of 
photographs, which attracted work from 
all over Ontario. • 

The festivals have earned for the De¬ 
partment of Recreation and Parks the 
respect of many cultural groups work 
ing in the area, and many have ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to cooperate with 
us in the future and to aid in community 
centre activities. We have found new 
friends. We have even partially 
achieved the aim of making the festival 
self-supporting. Attendance has been 
good, critical acclaim enthusiastic. 

We are looking forward to the da) 
when programs like our summer festi¬ 
vals will raise the standards of art in¬ 
terest in our community to the point 
where private enterprise will he suffi¬ 
ciently interested to promote programs 
of a higher calibre. In the meantime 
it must remain our job to help bring the 
artist and his public closer to a common 
understanding and appreciation. # 
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FOR THE ILL 

.O AND HANDICAPPED 


fftfi column is dedicated to those 
i or king in recreation media dealing 
i ith the ill and handicapped. The A 'a- 
t onat Recreation Association invites 
gencies, institutions, hospitals, and in- 
, ividuals interested in this area of rec- 
i eation to send in reports, research , 

. esults, program ideas, and other inter- 
• sting information which can, through 
his column, be brought to the attention 
if others nationally. 

F The National Association of Recrea- 
ional Therapists is holding its 10th 
Vnnual Conference from March 26-30 
it the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Phd- 
ldclphia. Featured speakers include 
fohu E. Davis. M.D., commissioner of 
mental health for Pennsylvania: Mau¬ 
rice E. Linden. M.I)., director of mental 
health, Philadelphia; Mrs. Beatrice H. 
Hill, director, Comeback. Inc.; K. Roy 
Rusk, chapter program consultant. The 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation; 
and Dr. Morton Thompson, acting di¬ 
rector, National Recreation Association 
Consulting Service on Recreation for 
the 111 and Handicapped. 

The conference will include live dem¬ 
onstrations with mentally ill, mentally 
retarded, aged, and handicapped chil¬ 
dren. An outstanding session on re¬ 
search is being set up by Dr. Roscoe 
Brown of New York University. For 
further information write Philip Walsh. 
Conference Chairman. Office of ibe Ag¬ 
ing, Department of Welfare, Harris¬ 
burg. Pennsylvania. 

■i* In November, a meeting held at Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association head¬ 
quarters involving seven national 
health agencies, one state health agency, 
and NRA, explored these agencies’ 
needs and problems in recreation and 
the way NRA’s Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped 
could assist in meeting those needs. As 
a result of the meeting a committee will 
be formed to develop a workable philos¬ 
ophy of recreation and plans for coop¬ 
erative efforts in this field. 

Attending the meeting were R. Roy 
Rusk, Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun 
dation; Margaret Ryan, National In¬ 
fantile Paralysis Foundation; Ernest 
Weinrich. United Cerebral Palsy Asso¬ 
ciation; Curtis Krishef. National Asso¬ 
ciation for Retarded Children; Dr. Jo¬ 
seph Kadish. National Association for 
Mental Health; H. Kenneth Fitzgerald. 
American Foundation for the Blind: 


John R. McKillop, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society; Edward F. Kilbane, 
United Cerebral Palsy of New York; 
Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive di¬ 
rector; Arthur Williams, NRA associ¬ 
ate executive director; and Dr. Morton 
Thompson, Mary B. Cummings-: Mari¬ 
lyn Heischober, and Sheldon Reid, all 
of the NRA Consulting Service. 

■F The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion recently conducted a five-week 
training course for volunteers and pro¬ 
fessionals in working with the aged, ill, 
and handicapped in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, New York. The course was 
sponsored by the Nassau County Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross. Subjects: Philosophy; 
Recruitment of Volunteers; Adaptation 
of Activities; Music and Square Danc¬ 
ing; Transportation; Arts and Crafts; 
Bedside Activities: Games; Parties and 
Special Events. NRA staff members 
teaching sections of the workshop in¬ 
cluded Dr. Morton Thompson, Marilyn 
Heischober, Mary B. Cummings, Shel¬ 
don Reid and Siebolt I'rieswyk. Other 
lecturers were square dance specialist 
Cy Grossman and Lou Goldberg, presi¬ 
dent of Transportation for the Handi¬ 
capped. 

•p Two years ago, in New' Aork City. 
Metropolitan and Flower Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals embarked on a treatment pro¬ 
gram that includes detoxification and 
psychiatric, vocational, and recreation 
services to narcotics addicts. The 
Flower Fifth Avenue Medical School 
provides medical staff and psychiatric 
services, while Metropolitan furnishes 
facilities, vocational guidance, and all 
non-medical stalf. 

The rehabilitation process begins 
when the patient is admitted to Metro¬ 
politan Hospital for detoxification. 
Once off medication, the patient is 
transferred to a continued treatment 
unit for a minimum of two weeks. 
While on the continued treatment unit, 
the patient is involved in crafts, games, 
music, and one-hour discussion periods 
moderated hy recreation therapists. 
Discussions range from current world 
topics to the problems facing patients 
as they attempt a social comeback. The 
program uses volunteer recreation 
workers during the evening. Supportive 
sendees, such as psychiatric help with 
family and social prohlenis. vocational 
guidance, and recreation therapy, are 
provided for as long as the need exists 
following the patient’s discharge. 


”1" A group of handicapped people in 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, are 
embarked on a drive to interest their 
community in the recreation needs of 
the handicapped. Spearheading the 
drive is Michael L. Rose, a former pub 
lie relations director who, as a result of 
a serious accident, is now' a paraplegic. 
Comeback, Inc. has acted as consultant 
for the campaign. 

Despite a lack of recreation facilities 
at local and state levels, and absence 
of community recreation programs for 
the handicapped, this resourceful group 
is on its way to achieving one of its 
goals—getting its community to pro¬ 
vide recreation facilities and programs 
for eight hundred handicapped children 
and adults. 

4" Build up your resource library with 
free and inexpensive materials available 
from the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the 111 and Handicapped, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York 11. Free, mimeo¬ 
graphed material includes information 
on leadership and free sources of in¬ 
formation on rehabilitation and recrea¬ 
tion, Arts and Crafts for the 111 arul 
Handicapped, Recreation Programming 
for the Mentally Retarded. Games for 
the III and Handicapped, Camping for 
the Handicapped, Homebound Recrea¬ 
tion, Cerebral-Palsy Day Camp, Devel¬ 
opment of Recreation Programs for 
Handicapped Children , and a bibliogra¬ 
phy of recreation information for the. 
handicapped. 

Inexpensive pamphlets' 1 available 
from the Consulting Service include 
Recreation and Psychiatry ($1.25); 
Starting a Recreation Program in In¬ 
stitutions for the III and Handicapped 
Aged ($1.25) ; Suggestions for Recrea¬ 
tion Activities for the Aged ($.25) ; De¬ 
veloping Volunteers for Service in Rec¬ 
reation Programs ($2.00) ; and a re¬ 
print of five articles on therapeutic rec¬ 
reation which appeared in Hospital 
Management ($.25). 

* Please include remittance with order. 




RintA/V One Source 

llwWa for All Needs! 

ART ACTIVITIES 
HANDCRAFT PROJECTS 

Top Quality—Fast Service—Big Discounts 

Dependable nationwide leathercraft supplier 
since 1 935 now offers a full line of all art sup¬ 
plies (temperas, chalk, clays, etc.) . . . kand- 
craft materials (wood, mosaics, candles, che¬ 
nille, metal, etc.) . . . leather supplies. Com¬ 
plete project kits or bulk. Many new ideas, 
all the old “stand-by’s.** Same day service. 
Low prices, high discounts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Catalog FREE an Request! 

J. C LARSON CO., INC 

Dc-pt. 1605 820 S. Tripp Chicago 24, III. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• i liree stvles of padded exercise mats designed for use by 
patients undergoing physical rehabilitation can be used for 
camping, hack rests for spectator sports, and fitness activi¬ 
ties. Because they were originally designed for hospital and 
clinical uses, these multi-purpose mats provide better bodv 
support than ordinary mats. Made of one-piece, five-section 
foam plastic, the mats are six feet long, can be folded into a 
compact. lightweight package for storage. The mats are cov¬ 
ered with durable \ inyl of forest green with white piping that 
can be cleaned with a cloth dampened in water or a mild 
antiseptic solution. One model is filled with cellulose, ace¬ 
tate fibers. • liese mats can be used as sleeping mats for 
campers, as hack support for spectators, as a comfortable 
base for fitness exercises, in addition to uses in therapeutic 
rehabilitation. For further information, circle # 100. 

• Fiberglass picnic tables eliminate costly refinishing. A 
pressure-laminated fiberglass shell is bonded to a lumber 
core for these tables. 'Iable top and seats are completely 
weather sealed to withstand years of outdoor service. Fiber¬ 
glass surface minimizes damage from vandalism. Tables 
are eight feet long and have steel legs braced with angle and 
channel iron. For further information, circle #101. 

• First came the caddy. Now, with 
automation hitting the golf links, 
golf buggeys have come into vogue. 
To protect golf (-art drivers from 
wild golf balls and cold winter 
winds, a manufacturer has devised 
a protective shield for golf buggeys. 
The shield completely closes in the 
cart anil has a door on each side. It is available now for the 
Cushman Golfster and will soon be ready for other makes 
and models. It can be thirty degrees warmer inside this 
shield, depending on the sun’s heat. The shield has a wind¬ 
shield of polished heavy plastic of the type used in rear win¬ 
dows of convertible autos. Back and side curtains and tabs 
for snaps are heavv-gauge, clear Elastomeric plastic film. 
The shield is made without doors, too, but this model does 
not afford the warmth of the one with doors. A do-it-yourself 
kit of the plastics themselves and instructions will benefit 
the modest budget. The shields are easy to remove and store 
for the summer. For further information, circle #102. 

• Youngsters can have a fine time building pint-sized vil¬ 
lages from multi-functional, corrugated cardboard panels 
designed to permit a variety of constructions—playhouses, 
teahouses, dollhouses, miniature castles, circus tents, pago¬ 
das. Children and adults on a plav ground in Hilltop, a com¬ 
munity near Bellevue, Washington, built a whole village of 


these cardboard structures, then proceeded to camp out in 
them for a week. The constructions are large enough for 
children to enter and can provide a practically limitless vari¬ 
ety of play structures. The colorful striped or solid panels 
can be assembled into houses with elastic bands. They’re 
easily disassembled and are perfect for summery shade spots, 
tea parties, and fortresses. (But take them in when the rains 
COme!) I ine, too, for engaging indoor rainy day activity. 



Here is maximum creativity for a minimum budget. For 
more information, circle #105. 

• N’ew r power sprayer can handle fungicides, weedkiller, 
herbicides, and liquid and dry chemical fertilizers. From 
one standing position the operator ean completely spray an 
area one hundred feet or more in diameter. It is so designed 
that no chemical passes through the water pump, thus pro¬ 
tecting vital parts from wear. This sprayer can also be used 
for cleaning exteriors of buildings, driveways, and equip¬ 
ment. It efficiently removes grease residues and grit using 
only cold water with detergents or cleaning compounds. It 
eliminates the usual premixing of chemical with large 
amounts of water. The water for the mixed solution is drawn 
in from a faucet or other external water source as needed 
and automatically mixed and proportioned in the exact ratio 
specified by the chemical manufacturer. Applies ten gallons 
of mixed spray material per minute at gauge pressure of 
five hundred pounds per square inch. It is capable of deliv¬ 
ering three hundred gallons of spray solution with each full 
loading of chemical in the twelve-gallon concentrate tank. 
Can be used to spray as little as fifty gallons. Adjustable 
nozzle. Sprayer has seven horsepower engine, stainless steel 
parts wherever chemical comes in contact, brass valves 
chrome plated, a heavy steel chassis with semi-pneumatic 
wheels. Maneuverable by hand pull bar. Dimensions are 
60"-by-36"-by-30" and weight is approximately 425 pounds. 
Other standard models are available as well as custom 
models. For information, circle #106. 
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REJUVENATE! 

Are your programs suffering from 
Hardening of the Arteries? 

REMEDY 

Send for the free list of NRA 
publications and your free copy of 
A Guide to Books on Recreation. 
Just circle #110 on coupon. 


TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are resources -catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, and so on—to help the recreatmn leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more in¬ 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 




DRAMA 

Faint taint ne’er won fair critic. For vivid, 
professional background color, use eyetingling 
casein fresco colors for scenery and hack 
drops. Fast to-light, true to tone, of great 
tinting strength. Paeked in quarts, gallons, 
and five-gallon pails. Wonderful range of 
colors in this series and in company’s other 
scenic and theatrical colors. For color sam- 
jdes, circle #120. 

The full gamut. Catalogue describing one- 
act plays for youngsters includes holiday 
plays, fairy tales, folk tales, melodramas and 
farces, mysteries, comedies, and adaptations 
of classics. For copy, circle #121. 

Scenery duck and muslin for backdrops. 
Flameproof fabrics available in various widths 
in bolts of fifty to sixty yards. For samples 
and information, circle #122. 

Blueprint for costumes. Illustrated bro¬ 
chure shows all characters with complete cos¬ 
tume changes. Theater service offers costumes 
which are authentic, altered to fit perfectly, 
cleaned, and get to you on time. Everything 
included except wigs and hairpieces. One full 
week of rehearsal time with the actual cos¬ 
tumes carries no extra charge. This service is 
designed for schools, little theaters, church 
groups, and other nonprofessionals. For in¬ 
formation, circle #123. 

In the spotlights and footlights of your 
drama program, thespians of all ages appre¬ 
ciate the confidence good makeup and back¬ 


ground can give. Whet Iter you need a Wig 
blocker, black-tooth wax, nose putty, wigs of 
all sorts, sound effects, stage lighting equip¬ 
ment and hardware, or prefabricated flats, you 
can take your cue from a catalog listing a full 
array of theatrical supplies. For your copy, 
circle #121. 

Theatrical hardwarf,— cleats, hinges, holts, 
saws, belt dressing, hammer lacker, etcetera. 
For catalogue of these indispensable items, 
circle #125. 

Whammo! Wheee!! Sound effects for vour 
productions, from female giggles to the whis¬ 
tle of a tram and the grinding of the. hurdy- 
gurdy. Also mood music foi background 
theming. For information, circle #126. 

How does your play look through rose-col¬ 
ored glasses? Gelatine sheets give latitude in 
lighting effects, come in myriad of colors from 
chocolate to light magenta and azure blue. 
Non-fade sheets remain pliable and may be 
cut to size without crumbling or tearing. For 
leaflet, circle #127. 

Startling or lifelike masks, theatrical sets, 
statuary can he produced with three art mate¬ 
rials having diverse applications. Art works, 
skeletons of animals, surfaces and friezes on 
building, faces, bands, all can be icproduced 
in mold form and cast into positive shapes. 
Used by museums to reconstruct animal 
frames, by crime-detecting agencies to clarify 
evidence. For booklet on materials for moul- 
age, circle. #12B. 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 

Clip and mail today, to 


RECREATION Magazine, Dept. R262, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11 

This coupon expires Aprit 1. 1962 
Please send me more 'nformatton on circled products. 
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Fancy spangles and other glittery trifles 
make theatrical costumes and craft projects 
sparkle. Mardi-gras, dance, and holiday dec¬ 
orating will he a dazzler with headings and 
jewels. For information, circle #129. 

The play’s tiie thing ... to focus mtercst on 
a community problem and perhaps suggest 
some solution. Tailor-made scripts available 
on parent-teenage relationships, juvenile de¬ 
linquency, retirement, people on relief, family 
counseling, etcetera. Within a fifty-mile radius 
of New York City a professional cast is also 
at ail able to present these “plays for living.” 
Outside of that area the scripts are available 
for local amateurs and professionals. For 
booklet describing plays (you can have one 
custom tailored for your community’s situa¬ 
tion), giving lips on recruiting local talent, 
and purchasing scripts, circle #130. 

We got rhythm. Parade sounds, noises of 
drum major, ringmaster, merry-go-round, ele¬ 
phants, jugglers, ponies, lions make up some 
of the rhythmic activities recorded on a circus 
fun disc. Other rhythms for little folk include 
a toy-shop sequence and a series of Ict’s-have- 
fun dancing. For information, circle #131 

It’.s magic! Tricks and supplies, sometimes 
complete with entertaining patter, run the 
gamut of bewitchery from producing things, 
cigarettes, flowers, rabbits out of nowhere to 
producing smoke from your finger tips. You 
can do card tricks, multiply eggs, change 
sponges into rabbits. Variety shows, minstrel 
shows, fund raising gimmicks, hospital rec¬ 
reation entertainments, all can benefit from 
the hilarity and wonder of magic acts. Fur 
catalogue containing full listing of tricks and 
equipment, circle #132. 

Name your play, (.olorful, authentically de¬ 
tailed costumes designed by professionals will 
add visual appeal to your productions. One 
of the largest and most famous theatrical cos¬ 
tumers in ihe country, costuming Broadway 
shows, schools, colleges, little theater groups, 
rents costumes and includes all accessories 
except wigs, footwear, sidearms or props 
which arc available separately. For informa¬ 
tion, circle #133. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

It will turn to STONE. New art media mixed 
with water creates hard cast-stone material 
easy to sculpt and carve. Weather proof, fire¬ 


proof, water-resistant, requires no heating or 
complicated tools. For information, circle 
#134. 

Fire away! Kilns have heat-resistant glass 
window so you can see what’s cooking. Infra¬ 
red heating enables you to fire almost im¬ 
mediately—from three to five minutes after 
plugging in. Three-heat range switch, light 
weight will delight the ceramicist. For in¬ 
formation, circle #135. 

Peacocks, roses, bctterflies— colorful pat¬ 
terns for headed evening bags, an exciting 
craft for any group of women. Company also 
sells clasp tops for purses, patterns for dress 
and hat ornaments, and a wide, wonderful 
selection of heads in ars extravagant range of 
lines, for anything and everything. For infor¬ 
mation, circle #136. 

For lefties. Scissors for left-handed people 
make for easier cutting. Come in all styles, 
blunt, cushion grip with clip point, regular 
point, bent trimmer, teacher siiears. For book¬ 
let of scissor styles and tips for left-handed 
cutters, circle #137. 

Nine different clays for making earthen¬ 
ware, stoneware, and porcelain. A series of 
twenty unusual glazes have soft, dull textures 
and antique finishes. For these and other 
ceramic products in beautifully prepared cata¬ 
logue. circle #138. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Bring the outdoors indoors. Sea shells, 
butterflies and moths, rocks and minerals arc 
illustrated in color and described on versatile 
F.il-U-Cards. Use them before and after field 
trips with your nature clubs; coordinate party 
guessing games around them. For further in¬ 
formation on these and uther children’s card 
gamca, circle #141. 

What ls a party without refreshments? To 
make your parties go over big, dairy company 
offers party menus and reeipea to make the 
refreshment committee’s lot a happier one. For 
menu magic pamphlets, circle #145. 

Bronze and aluminum plaques and me¬ 
morial tablets—rich and durable, with clean 
aliarp lettering- -come in wide variety of de¬ 
signs. Folder presents a few examples of 
craftsmanship along with standard style let¬ 
ters and suggestions for short cuts in plaque 
designing. For leaflet, circle #146. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance), 

‘ 

To cet YOU launched. Reprints os Blueprints 
to Help You Plan Boating Facilities contains 
a series of outstanding articles on development 
of boating facilities. The ten articles contain 
material en land storage of boats, building 
portable docks and piers, the advantages of 
certain types of wood construction for mari¬ 
nas, a breakdown of berth and storage charges 
at one successful marina. The illustrated bro¬ 
chure is available from the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, 307 North Michigan Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago 1. Single copies are free. Other 
publications m the facilities series include 
Launching Ramps and Piers, Directory of 
Architects and Engineers , Boating Facilities 
for Your Community, and Outboard Marinas. 
• 

A REAL boon to the senior citizen, the handi¬ 
capped, and those with either a limited bud¬ 
get or limited energies. Low Cost Meals That 
Please contains tasty, balanced meals which 
are simple to make and low in cost. When we 
eat well we have more energy to enjoy life. 
Available from the National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, for $.10. 


More on the bounce. The Mini-Tramp For 
Rebound Tumbling by Rich Harris is the first 
complete instructional manual for the minia¬ 
ture trampoline. The author presents basic 
teaching techniques in a simple manner. Basic 
stunts, as well us somersaults, are thoroughly 
described and illustrated with photographs 
and sketches to show each phase of the atunt 
There is an extensive chapter ou exhibitions 
and exhibition tumbling teams. Detailed les¬ 
son plans of a two-week instructional unit for 
beginning physical education classes are in¬ 
cluded. Available for $1.00 from Ni9sen 
Teaching Aids, 930 27th Avenue S.W., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

• 

Picnic know-how. While the 1962 edition of 
Let’s Have a Picnic is primarily directed to¬ 
wards large industrial picnics, the booklet is 
a valuable point of departure for successful 
church, recreation department, and club pic¬ 
nics. It details preplanning the picnic, con 
sidirations in selecting the site and date, how 
to finance the picnic, and necessities for the 
picnic grounds and how to make the best of 
them, including tiie I’A system, transportation, 
program, entertainers, food, games, prizes. 
Also included are helpful hints on the prob 
lem of lost children, a checklist for picnic 
duties, form letters for testimonial presenta¬ 
tions. Available from Organization Services, 
Inc., 8259 I.ivernois, Detroit 4, Michigan, at 
$ 1 . 00 . 

• 

Out of focus? Photography Without Fear 
is an amusing and well-illustrated booklet full 
of common sense tips for the amateur photog¬ 
rapher. It is essentially a nontechnical booklet 
dealing mostly with the why didn’t I-thmk-of- 
that? approach to flashbulbs, shooting angles, 
distance, perspective, etcetera. Available fw 
$.25 from AGFA Incorporated, 516 Wert 31th 
Street, New York 1. 


CinsL ijjdWl pAoqhajniA. pwtii and uwtex ? OkdsLh. 
MUSIC IS RECREATION 
DRAMA IS RECREATION 

First two in the scries on 7 he Performing Arts as Recreation 
$1.00 each • 11-24 copies same title—$.85 each 
25 or more same title—$.75 each • 100 or over same title—$65 per hundred 

□ Send - copies of Music Is Recreation 

I I Send - copies of Drama Is Recreation 

□ Check or money order enclosed Q r>dl agency 

(Be sure to fill in name and address on reverse side.) 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

“Creative dramatics is a group art 
for children.” writes Winifred Ward in 
the foreword to the bulletin Creative 
Dramatics ($.75) , just published by the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International. “The term includes all 
forms of improvised drama,” she con¬ 
tinues, and “it begins with imaginative 
play of the young child.” The bulletin 
includes articles by other leaders of this 
art. This is but one of a number of 
recent publications on this subject. 

Another publication worthy of note 
and strongly recommended to those who 
want to be more familiar with this 
rapidly growing field is Children's 
Theatre aiul Creative Dramatics, edited 
by Geraldine Brain Siks and Hazel 
Brain Dnnnington. This collection of 
articles was developed under the aus¬ 
pices of the American Educational 
Theatre Association, with the coopera¬ 
tion of its Children’s Theatre Confer¬ 
ence Division, and was published by 
the University of Washington Press 
($5.00) . It is a basic, definitive study of 
educational dramatics for children, and 
covers background history of today’s 
developments in this field as well as 
current children’s theatre activities of 
all types and in a wide variety of set¬ 
tings. It also covers recommended 
training for leadership. 

Its contributing authors are many 
and include such well-known names as 
Winifred Ward, founder and honorary 
director of the Children’s Theatre Con¬ 
ference; Agnes Haaga, CTC director 
for 1961-1963; Dorothy Thames 
Schwartz, CTC director from 1959- 
1961 ; Sara Spencer, founder-editor of 
the Children’s Theatre Press; Nellie 
McCaslin of Mills College, New York 
City, author of children’s books and 
plays; Isabel B. Burger, founder of the 
Baltimore Children’s Theatre Associa¬ 
tion; and many others who are active in 
children's theatre leadership. A chapter 
on “Creative Dramatics in Recreation 
Programs,” contributed by Virginia 
Musselman, director of the National 
Recreation Association Program Serv¬ 
ice. delineates the development of a 
major emphasis on creative dramatics 
in public recreation which has been 
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spearheaded hy the Association; while 
Margaret S. Woods, vice-president of 
the advisory board for the kindergarten 
and primary department of the National 
Education Association, discusses the 
“Creative Dramatics and Community 
Programs” that exist under other com¬ 
munity auspices. 

Conspicuously missing from this 
volume, however, is a chapter by Grace 
Stanistreet, founder and director of the 
Children’s Center for Creative Arts at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York, and recently appointed director 
of the CTC Creative Dramatics Section, 
who is doing such outstanding work in 
the relating of all of the arts to chil¬ 
dren’s theater, and especially to creative 
dramatics, and in relating the latter to 
education for living. The omission of 
her story was an unfortunate oversight 
in such a collection.—D.I). 

New Understanding of Administra¬ 
tion, Harleigh B. Trecker. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 
245. $4.50. 

The author defines and discusses ad¬ 
ministration from the more modern 
concepts of leadership and relation¬ 
ships. He has a people-centered point 
of view with means and ends compat¬ 
ible and inseparable. He defines what 
administrators of service agencies need 
to know and tells what well-organized 
and productive executives do. Princi¬ 
ples for structure and organization of 
agencies are identified. Attention is 
given to the qualities needed by admin¬ 
istrative leaders. Mr. Trecker advises 
that administrative leadership is not so 
much the providing of directives as the 
establishing of effective working rela¬ 
tionships with and between people. Ba¬ 
sically, it is a matter of motivating 
workers to their finest and highest levels 
of achievement. 

The author emphasizes the fact that 
the leader’s effectiveness is not mea¬ 
sured in terms of the leadership he ex¬ 
ercises. but in terms of the leadership 
he evokes in others. Leadership should 
be measured in terms of the power it 
releases in others. This type of leader¬ 
ship, it is emphasized, gets more think¬ 
ing. more action and more work done. 
Also, it aids the growth of workers, in¬ 


creases their competence, and enhances 
human values. 

General criteria for assessing the ef¬ 
fectiveness of administrative leadership 
are listed and the importance of contin¬ 
uous appraisal is emphasized. Not only 
the staff, but also the executive needs to 
establish growth objectives and pro¬ 
grams for himself. When the executive 
continually appraises his own adminis¬ 
trative and leadership strength, he sets 
the tone for evaluation elsewhere in the 
organization.— W. C. Sutherland, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 

IN BRIEF 

Plays for Modern Youtii, selected 
and edited hy Marcus Kottick. Globe 
Rook Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. Pp. 438. $3.00. These thir¬ 
teen short plays were selected for read¬ 
ing and for acting, and have been tried 
out successfully in classroom and on 
stage. They include the fantastic Inside, 
a Kid’s Head, the Western FAisha and 
the Long Knife, the courtroom drama 
Survival, and others, all chosen for their 
interest and appeal. A good collection. 
Most arc royalty plays. They may be 
read or used for classroom drama teach¬ 
ing, but require special permission for 
producing. They are modern, interest¬ 
ing, and worth the royalty for produc¬ 
tion by teenagers. 

Successful Parties \nd How to Give 
Them, Marjorie Wackerharth and Lil¬ 
lian S. Graham. T. S. Denison, 321 
Fifth Avenue. South, Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Pp. 294. $3.95. Here is a col¬ 
lection of party ideas, some for holi¬ 
days, some for special age groups, many 
on special themes. Many of these have 
been published separately in magazines 
such as American Home, McCalTs, 
Farm Journal, and others. They are 
written in an informal style especially 
.for use by parents planning home par¬ 
ties. 

Scr \p Wood Fun for Kids, Robert F. 
Endicott. Association Press. 291 Broad¬ 
way, New York 17. Pp. 224. illustrated. 
$4.95. The author, in ten years of work 
at camps and day camps, has collected 
one hundred simple wood projects that 
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Make the Most 

of February 

For parties and 

community events 

★ 

A LOG CABIN PARTY FOR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
(P31) NRA Press, $.20 
A celebration on Fehniary 12 
needn’t be a budget-breaker to 
be a sueeess—here are dozens of 
suggestions for inexpensive 
party fun, using sueh household 
items as brown paper, onions, 
and empty milk bottles for dee- 
orations and games material. 

0 

ST. VALENTINE’S DAY: 
TWO PARTY PLANS (I>257) 
NRA Press, $.35 
As a contrast to the homey at¬ 
mosphere of a Log Cabin Party, 
this booklet is packed with ideas 
for deeorating the center to look 
like an outsize Valentine itself, 
for gay and pretty refreshments 
—even ideas for special home¬ 
made invitations. 

* 

PLANNING FOR PATRI¬ 
OTIC HOLIDAYS (P231) 
NRA Press, $.65 

When planning your community 
celebration for Washington’s 
Birthday, you’ll need this book- 
letvvith its suggestions for games, 
activities, and speeial events. 
Have a ceremony honoring new 
citizens, with the mayor intro¬ 
ducing all those who have be¬ 
come American citizens during 
the previous year. The new citi¬ 
zen s would probably enjoy 
learning American games sueh 
as “Ringing the Liberty Bell” 
and others described here. 

To order the above booklets, write: 
Order Department 

NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 
S West Eighth Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


have appealed to hoys and girls of 
elementary-school age. They range 
from simple cutout projects and simple 
nailing projects to slightly more diffi¬ 
cult ones. Some are fairly usual, such 
as wooden beach sandals and bird and 
fish letter-openers. Others are more ori¬ 
ginal and ingenious, such as a simple 
sundial, wooden finger puppets, Ka- 
china doll, submarine, and helicopter. 

How Life Goes On, Irving Zeichner. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Pp. 122, illustrated. $2.95. An 
extremely engrossing book on repro¬ 
duction in plants and animals, well and 
clearly illustrated. Chapter subtitles 
lead the reader “through the potato’s 
‘eve’,” and “under the friendly fronds” 
of the ferns, to learn about the cycle of 
life in “ten-headed monsters” (pla- 
naria), starfish, humans, flowers, lima 
beans, and on and on. Written simply 
and lucidly, the hook does not set bio¬ 
logical science up as an abstract world 
apart nor does it sugarcoat it to make 
it palatable to the young mind. It pre¬ 
sents the reproductive cycle in nature as 
a fascinating new region to explore and 
understand. 

Hymn Festivals, Ernest h Emurian. 
W. A. Wilde Company, 10 Huron Drive, 
Natick, Massachusetts. Pp. 126. $2.95. 
The singing of gospel hymns has be¬ 
come a lasting part of the American 
1’rotestant church music tradition. One 
of America’s great modern composers, 
Charles Ives, incorporated these tra¬ 
ditional gospel hymns into a variety 
of programs providing introductory 
notes for each of the tunes to he sung. 
These historical notes provide an inter¬ 
esting and fitting background for the 
thematic programs. Music is not in¬ 
cluded. hut most, if not all, of the words 
and music are to he found in the stand¬ 
ard hymnals. 

Invitation to Music, Etie Siegmeistnr. 
Harvey House, Irvington-on Hudson, 
N. Pp. 193. $1.95. In contrast to 
many dry and nonsensical hooks on 
music appreciation, Mr. Siegmeistcr’s 
presentation is attractive, pleasant, and, 
at the same time, rich in musical under¬ 
standing. This “invitation” is an espe¬ 
cially welcome one for the serious be¬ 
ginner. 

Singing Junioks (enlarged edition), 
Lilia Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Lorraui 
E. Watters, and Louis G. Wersen. Ginn 
and Company, Statler Building. Boston 
17. Pp. 272. $3.68. This collection has 
an unmistakable recreation touch. The 
accent is on fun and the enjoyment of 
singing many familiar songs in effective 
arrangements. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Aging 

Social Worker and the Community, The, 
Morton Leeds, Pli.D. Howard Allen, P.Ol 
Box 1810. Cleveland 6, Ohio. Pp. 114. $2.75. 

Aging: Progressive Programming. Ameri¬ 
can Public Welfare Assoc., 1313 E. 60lh 
Street, Chicago 37. Pp. 41. Paper, $1.25. 

To Brighten the Later Years. Health and 
Welfare Council, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd.J 
Philadelphia 3. Pp. 27. Paper, $1.0(1. 

Toward Better Social Work Services for 
the Acme. School of Social Work. 400 
Comstock Avc., Syracuse 10, N< Y. Pp. 62. 
Paper, free. 

W'ake Up Younger, Samuel Gertman, M.D. 
and Helen Alpert. Citadel Press, 222 Park 
Ave. S., New York 3. Pp. 256. $4.95. 

Audio-Visua l 

Better Bulletin Board Displays. Univ. of 
Texas, Austin. 12. Pp. 62. Paper. $1.00. 

Educators Guide to Eree Filmstrips 1960 
(12th ed.), Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor, Editors, pp. 163, paper. 
$6.00; Educators Guide to Free Films 
(20th ed.), Mary F’oley Horkheimer and 
John W'. llitfor. Editors, pp. 639, paper, 
$9.00; Educators Guide to Free Science 
Materials (2nd annual ed., 1961), pp. 315, 
paper. $6.25; Educators Guide to Free So¬ 
cial Studies Material (1st annual ed., 
1961), pp. 427, paper, $6.75; Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Tran¬ 
scriptions (6lli ed., 1960), Waller A. Wit- 
ticli. Ph.I). and Gerlie Hanson Halsted, Edi¬ 
tors, pp. 225, paper, $5.75; Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Gubhiculum Ma¬ 
terials, 1961, pp. 312, paper, $7.50. All 
published by Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. 

4D Bulletin Boards That Teach, Doris 
Ruby. Fcaron Publishers, 828 Valencia St., 
San Francisco 10. Pp. 44. Paper, $1.50. 

Interaction: Television Public Affairs Pro¬ 
gramming ... at the Community Level. 
Television Information Office, 666 5th Ave., i 
New York 19. Pp. 287. Paper, $3.00. 

Opaque. Projector. The, Kenneth L. Bowers. 
Visual Instruction Bureau, Univ. of Texas. 
Austin 12. Pp. 42. Paper, $2.00. 

Television in the Public Interest, A. Win. 
Bluem. John F. Cox, and Gene McPherson. 
Hastings House. 151 E. 50th St., New York 
22. Pp. 192. $6.95. 

Uses of Television in Education, The. 
North Central Assoc., Univ. of Chicago, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 32. 
Free. 

Wiiat Goes on Your Bulletin Board? Asa 
Zadel Hall Moody Press, 820 N. LaSalle 
Si., Chicago 10. I’p. 80. Paper, $1.00. 

Culinary Arts 

Complete Book oe Outdoor Cookery, The, 
James A. Beard and Helen Evans Brown. 
Pyramid Books, 44 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 286. $.50. 

Cooking F’un, Barbara Guthrie McDonald. 
Henry Z. Walek, 101 5lh Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 72. $3.00. 

Cooking With IIouge.n, Richard T. Hougen. 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 
2, Tenn. Pp. 256. $2.95. 

Delicious and Nutritious. William-Freder- 
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does more for 


aoe* more ror 

more people in less space! 

Prvr mnYimnm crvm iisa mnnv crhnnlc 


For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
profit-making activity. Write today for 
free information. 



Duryte Plastic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 



4490 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


ick Press, 391 K. 149th St., New York 55. 
Pp. 15. Paper, $.25. 

1 asy-o is -the-Cook Hook. Iowa State Univ; 

Press, Ames. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

J avorite Hamburger a\d Hot Dog Recipes, 
; Christine l’ines. Employee Relations, 13 E. 
I 53rd St., New York 22. Pp. II. $.25. 

Iors d’Oeuvres (favorite recipes from em¬ 
bassy kitchens), Shorn Atkin Edmond, Ed¬ 
itor. Charles E Tuttle, Rutland Vt. Pp. 
104. Spirulhound, $2.00. 
iIknus for Entertaining, Juliette Elkon and 
Elaine Ross. Hastings House, 151 E. 50th 
St., New York 22. Pp. 288. $6.95. 

* Vew Smorgasbord Cookbook, The, Anna 
Olsson Coombs. Hill and Wang, 104 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 288. $3.50. 
Secrets of Chinese Cooking, Tsuifeng and 
Hsiangju Lin. Prentice-llall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 238. $3.95. 

Specialities of the House, Elizabeth H. 

! Grossman. Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 
New York. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Spice Wheel, Frederick S. Wildman, Jr. M. 
Harrows, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 15. $1.25. 

Promo 

Amateur Acting & Stage Encyclopedia, D. 
J. Smith. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 188. $4.75. 

Rest Remaining Seats, The, Ben M. Hall. 
Clarkson N. Potter, 56 E. 66th St., New 
York 21. Pp. 266. $15.00. 

Children’s Theatre, Jed H. Davis and Mary 
Jane Watkins. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 3.3rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 416. $6.00. 

Major Plays of Chikamatsu, translated by 
Donald Keene. Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 485. $8.50. 
Making a Start with Marionettes, Erie. 
Bramall. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 111. $3.75. 

My Merry Marionettes, Mary Garner White. 
Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 79. $3.50. 

One-Act Plays for Teen-Agers, Earl J. Dias. 
Plays, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. Pp. 
339. $5.00. 

Pinpoint Plays. Friendship Press, 475 River¬ 
side Dr., New York 27. Pp. 48. Paper, $.75. 
Play-Making, William Archer. Dover Put)!.-, 
180 Variek St., New York. Pp. 277. $1.75. 
Plays and Creative Ways with Children, 
Gertrude Kerman. Harvey House, Irvington- 
on Hudson, N. Y. Pp. 289. $6.95. 

Plays For Modern Youth, Marcus Koniek. 
Globe Book Co., 175 5th Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 429. $3.00. 

Puppet Plays and Play writing. Erie Bram- 
all. Sportshelf. P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
Nr, Y. Pp. 154. $4.25. 

Radio Plays for Young People to Act, 
Rose Sehneideman. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 218. $3.95. 
Round-The-World Plays for Young People, 
Paul T. Nolan. Plays, Ine., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16. l’p. 285. $5.00. 

Short Plays from the Great Classics, Ver¬ 
non Howard. Sterling Publishing, 119 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 123. $2.50. 
Story of America’s Musical Theatre, The, 
David Ewen. Chilton Books, Chestnut at 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 268. S3.50. 
Theatre, The, Helen and Richard Leacroft. 
Roy Pub]., 30 E. 74th St., New York 21. 
Pp. 74. $3.25. 


Social and Political 

America in the Modern World, D. W. 
Brogan, LL.D., Rutgers Univ. Press, 30 Col¬ 
lege Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. Pp. 
117. $3.00. 

American Citizens Handbook, The (5th 
ed.), Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Ver¬ 
mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5. Pp. 603. 
15.00. 

American Social Structure, Don Martin 
dale. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1. Pp. 521. $6.00. 

American Welfare, Alfred deGrazia and 
Ted Gurr. New York Univ. Press, Wash¬ 
ington Sq., New York 3. Pp. 470. $6.50. 

Bill of Rights. Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick. N J. Unpaged. $.20. 

Community Structure and Chance, Low¬ 


ry Nelson, Ph.D., Charles E. Ramsey, Ph.D. 
and Coolie Verner, Ed.D. Macmillan Co., 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 464. 
$6.50.' 

Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civi¬ 
lization, John U. Net, Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York. Pp. 164. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Development of Social Thought, The, Emo¬ 
ry S. Bogardus. Longmans, Green, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. Pp. 689. $5.50. 
Diction ary of American Folklore, Marjo¬ 
rie Tallman. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16. Pp. 324. $5.00. 
Education for Public Responsibility. C. 
Scott Fletcher, Editor. V . W. Norton, 55 
5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 192. $4.50. 
Evolution and Culture, Marshall D. Sahlins 
and Elman R. Service, Editors. Univ. of 
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Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Midi. Pp. 
131. 33.75. 

Faith, Cults and Septs of America, Rich¬ 
ard Mathison. Bobhs-Merrill, 1720 E. 38th 
St., Indianapolis 6. Pp. 384. 35.00. 

Filial Responsibility in the Modern 
American Family, Alvin L. Schorr. U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25. Pp. 
43. $.25. 

Goals for Americans. Prentice-Hall, Engle¬ 
wood Clilfs, N. J. Pp. 372. $3.50. 

History of the Circus in America, A, 
George L. Chindahl. Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. Pp. 279. $5.00. 

Image of the City, The, Kevin Lynch. Har¬ 
vard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 
194. $5.50. 

Introduction to Social Welfare (2nd ed.), 
Walter A. Friedlander. Prentice-Hall, En¬ 
glewood Cliffs. N. J. Pp. 589. $7.50. 

Neighborhood Center.s Today. Natl. Fed. 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 
226 W, 47th St., New York 36. Pp. 239. 
Paper. $1.50 (plus $.20 postage). 

Our Community, Dorothy and Curtis Mial, 
Editors. N. Y. Univ. Press, Washington 
Sq., New York 3. Pp. 269. $5.00. 

Population and Society, Maurice Halh- 
wadis. Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chi¬ 
cago 1. Pp. 207. $4.50. 

Recruiting for Social Work, Elizabeth R. 
Jacobs. Natl. Assoc, of Social Workers, 
95 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 72. 
Paper, $1.25. 

Service Directory of National Organiza¬ 
tions 1961. National Social Welfare As¬ 
sembly, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. Pp. 
113. Paper, $2.00. 

Social Prorlkyis in our Time, S. Kirson 
Weinberg. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. l’p. 600. $6.75. 

Social Security ami Voluntary Social 
Welfare, Elizabeth Wickenden. National 
Social Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17. Pp. 106. $10.00. 

Social Status and Leadership, Melvin See- 
man. College of Education, Ohio Slate 
LIniversity, Columbus 10. Pp. 156. Paper, 
$3.00. Cloth, $1.00. 

Volunteer Group Advisors in a National 
Social Group Work Agency, Daniel 


Thursz, MSW. Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 620 Michigan Ave. N.E., Washing¬ 
ton 17, D.C. Pp. 385. $6.00. 

Welfare in America, Vaughn Davis Bornet. 
Univ, of Oklahoma Press, Norman. Pp. 318. 
$4.95. 

Workinc with Groups, Walter M. Lifton. 
John Wiley, 440 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 238. $6.00. 

Your Country and Mine (rev. ed), Gertrude 
Stephens Brown. Ginn & Co., Staffer Dldg., 
Boston 17. Pp. 516. S4.68. 

Your Flac and Mine, Alice Curtis Desmond. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave.. New York 11. 
l’p. 132. $3.50. 

Storybooks 

Bobby’s Neighbor, Joyce Boyle. Abingdon 
Press, 201 8th Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 
Pp. 96. $2.00. 

Boy Who Drew Birds, The, Polly Cameron. 
Coward-MeCann, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Cliff Dwellers of Walnut Canyon, Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Alice Epstein. John Day, 
62 W. 45th St., New York 36. Pp. 63. $2.75. 
Cook. \1y Darling Daughter. Mildred O. 
Knopf. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 617. $4.95. 

Drag Strip, William Campbell Gault. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp, 
185. $2.75. 

Eleanor Farjf:on’s Book. Penguin Books. 
3300 Clipper Mill Bd., Baltimore 11, Md. 
I’p. 207. Paper, $.85. 

Elves ami Ellefoi.k: Tales of the Little Peo¬ 
ple. Natalia M. Belting. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 94. $3.00. 

Emily, Emma Smith. Astor Books, 219 E. 61 st 
Si. New York 21. I'p. 76. $2.75. 

Killy for Joan, A, G. W. Anderson. Macmil 
lan Co., 60 5th Ave.. New York 11. Pp. 104. 
$3.00. 

Flick\, Kick a, Dick a and the Big Bed Hen. 
Mnj Lindman. Albert Whitman Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6. Unpaged. $1.50. 
Frocs Merry, Juliet Kepes. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. Unpaged. 
$2.95. 

From This to That, Keith W. Jennison. 
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HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 


No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.90 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; libera' employ¬ 
ee benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Recreational W orker for 
321-bed acute general teach¬ 
ing hospital in medical cen¬ 


ter. $ 6 , 0 ( 1 ( 1,000 expansion 
under way to 500 beds. Du¬ 
ties encompass all phases 
of child and adult recrea¬ 
tion. Forty-hour week, good 
salary. Graduate with rec¬ 
reation major preferred. 
Send complete resume to 
Personnel Director, Montc- 
fiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 


The publisher ossuvue no responsibility for 8. rsicet or %trms advertrsed here. 


David McKay, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Gaggle of Gef.se, A, Eve Merriam and Paul 
Galdone. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Merry Animal Tales (rev. ed.), Madge A. 
Bigham. I.ittle, Brown, 64 Beacon St., Bos¬ 
ton 6. Pp. 91. $2.50. 

Monkey See, Monkey Do, Inez Hogan. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50. 

Moominsummer Madness, Tove Jansson. 
Henry Z. Walek. 101 5th Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 163. $2.75. 

Nauciity Badger, The. Charles E. Tuttle, 
Rutland, Vt. Unpaged. Paper, $1.00. 

Once Upon a Time Stories, translated and 
adapted by Marie Ponset. Grosset and Dun¬ 
lap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Un¬ 
paged. $1.95. 

People of the World, Vol. 1 (Zulus, Sherpas, 
Maoris, Deccan Indians), Agnes Jackson 
and others, llenry Z. Walek, 101 5th Avc.J 
New York 3. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Pitidof. the Color Maker, Glen Dines. Mac¬ 
millan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Un¬ 
paged. S3.00. 

Two Little Birds and Three, Juliet Kepes. 
Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 7. Pp. 

. 62. $2.50. 

Village of Hidden Wishes, The, David 
Fletcher. Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., 
New York 14. Pp. 157. $3.00. 

Who Woke tiie Sun? M. S. Scidman. Mac¬ 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Un¬ 
paged. $1.95. 

Will Spring Be Early? or Will Spring Be 
Late? Crockett Johnson. Thomas Y. Crow¬ 
ell, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 1’p. 
48. $2.75. 

Zoo Breaks Out, Mira Lobe. A. S. Barnes, 
11 F.. 36th St.. New York 16. Pp. 128. 
$2-50. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Challenge, January 1961 
Planners Say ‘Yes,’ Voters Say ‘No,’ Werner 
Z. llirsrh. 

JOI’HKR. December 1961 

18 Social Recreation Postulates, William I). 
Ross. 

Life, December 22, 1961 
Special Issue: Our Splendid Outdoors. 
New Yorkfr, December 23. 1961 
Who You Are and What You Think You’re 
Doing (New York City Youth Board). 
Outdoor Boating, November-December 1961 
Houseboat Boating. Roy It. Ripley. 

Scuba Diving from Outboards, II. R. Johan¬ 
sen. 

Safety Education, January 1962 
Toys Teach Safely. Lois Lewis 
Unauthorized Play Spaces. 

Saturday Evening Post, December 23 & 10, 
1961 

Youth: The Cool Generation, George Gal¬ 
lup and Rian Hill. 

Senior Citizen, January 1962 
The Basic Needs of Older People, W ilbur 
}. Cohen. 

Woman’s Day, January 1962 
The Story of American Needlework #8: 
Quilting, Rose Wilder Lane. 
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llKCRK ATKIN 



roll it in _PLAY 

roll it out .. .TUCK IT AWAY 




Portable 
Model as 
Illustrated, 
Complete 


$ 43- 70 : $ 49- 85 


Any room ean become a game room in seconds with the Sieo 
TucK-Away. It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold” enables one person to open or elose the 
table in 3 seconds. Full regulation size—yet folds to only 
18" x 60" for storing. USTTA approved for official tourna¬ 
ment play. The Tugk-AwAy provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation—in industry, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Get complete 
information on the Tucr-Away by writing. 


OOOO 


rnw MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 

5215 Eden Avc. So., Minneapolis, Alinn., Depi.405. 


7 tvm 

• 1 Features Not Found 

In Any Other Grill 

wmZ . . _j ' 

- '■ ' Built just like a small, com 

plete cooking range. Positive 
Stationary Portable 6 -way draft control gives faster, 

^ or , i h easier kindling, saves fuel, iu- 

permanent Illustrated, n 

installation Complete surcs tenderer, juieier steaks, 

jq ]• c . f gg chops, barbecues. Cooks, bakes, 
I warms—burns chareoal, wood 

Weigh. ISO lbs. J I weigh. ?05 lbs. L eQa| Gril j revo lves to per- 

patent I pending mit eooking to windward. Cast 
't of heavy stove iron with steel 

*' I HA ' pipe support, for lifetime serv- 
| ** ice. Shipped fully assembled. 

★ Write for Literature on All-American Picnic Grills. Heavy- 
Duty Picnic Tables, Park Benches and Chain Link Tennis Nets 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 

WDRirS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FI«E PARK. PIMM. 
rlAVGKtUNI SWIMMING FOOL AND DRESSIV4 IrruM Et’UltMENI 


1962 National Recreation Association District Conferences 

DISTRICT 

DATES 

LOCATION 

HOTEL 

14th Annual 

California and 

Pacific Southwest 
Recreation and 

Park Conference 

Feb. 11-14 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Claiemont Hotel 

Joint Virginia Recreation 
Society and Mid-South 
District Executives 
Conference 

March 26-28 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Monticello Hotel 

Great Lakes 

April 1-4 

Chicago, III. 

Hotel Congress 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

April 10-12 

Jekyll Island, Ga. 

Wanderer Motel 

Southwest 

April 10-13 

Santa Fe. N.M. 

La Fonda Hotel 

Midwest 

April 17-20 

Wichita, Kan. 

Hotel Broadview 

Pacific Northwest 

District Recreation 
and Parks Conference 

April 29-May 2 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Hotel Vancouver 

41st Annual New York 
State and Middle 
Atlantic District 
Recreation Conference 

May 6-9 

Grossinger, N.Y. 

Grossinger s Country Club 

New England 

May 13-16 

Wentworth, N.H. 

Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
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Festive, Delicious 

COCOANUT 
CREAM EGGS 


for top 
holiday sales 


In 1 j. 1, *n«* 2 Ik- 
*nA Ifns 
rf 21 e/.is in 
tempting. e & 
s r(r<J Ihv nrs 


SURE-EASY FUND RAISING PRDFITS 

THE PROVEN CHERRYDALE WAY! 


pim ets 


to«ee n-.jnue 
‘I!'ocoUM n ' on<iBatS 


Give a lift to fund raising campaigns for 
equipment and other expenses easily and 
quickly by selling dairy fresh ... 

Chnydafr Qti my 

quality confections 

Tempting, best-selling Easter specialties — 
plus more than a dozen beautifully pacK 
aged varieties of irresistible, old-fashioned 
candies available the year-round, that really 
sell themselves, and give your organization 
big profits. Recreation Directors: Write, 
stating affiliation and title, to receive .. . 


Quality • Variety 


Proven Popularity 

Since 1907 


FREE CANDV SAMPLES • FUND RAISING BROCHURE 


CHERRYDALE FARMS- dept « 










MARCH IM 
















GEODESIC PICNIC SHELTERS 


BY GAME-TIME 

Ideal for recreational—park—golf course use. Utilizes 
exceptionally strong geodesic engineering principle. 
Shelters are available with 23’ or 39' clear spans. Can¬ 
opy domes manufactured from all weather Dura pi >3 
Enclosed buildings also available. Only S475.00 F.O.B. 
Litchfield fob 23' Model. Write Bob Wormser, Vice 
President, for complete information on shelters and 
Game-time’s complete line of Iinagineered Park and 
Playground Equipment. 

GAME-TIME, INC. 

616 Jonesville Road * Litchfield. Michigan 

Subsidiary of Simpson Mf g. Company 
Monufocturers of Imogineered Ployground Equipment 


READY-NET 


Exciting new flexibility on the gym floor. 


Lighfweiqht, free-standing unit — Obsoletes gym standards . . . Two telescoping posts (3' to 8') on 
an adjustable (20’ to 30 ) base . . . Adjusts for volleyball , badminton or tennis. Nets always strung and 
ready; perfect — straight, tight. Collapsible —- lays flat to wall. Portable (65 lbs.) — place anywhere 
on floor, no bolting. No toppling Dosts, sagging nets. Weatherproof— leave it outdoors. Instant, jamb 
action, tension dev : ce — no tying knots. 


For Further Information, Write 


BALL-BOY CO., INC. 26 MILBURN, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 


nee upon a time MM. there was a 

chairman%^He^(or shewas respons¬ 
ible for obtaining trophies ^ awards §gl 
and badges |f for club events, salesmen’s 
contests\lg§=\ and tournamentsThe 
chairman wrote for the Emblem and 
Badge catalogwhich saved^ him 50 % 
«^coff list price. Everyone'^^fwas so 


^^ofi list price, tveryone was so 
pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy from 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 
68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

















Hours of imaginative* 

I play and much needed ^ - 

exercise for any num¬ 
ber of sea-faring skip¬ 
pers. You'll have no trouble signing on a full crew when the 
Miracle Captain’s Deck drops anchor on your playground. 




Fresh off the press! Our 
new 4-color, 32-page 
catalog. Features the 
complete line of Miracle 
playground equipment. 
Mail coupon today for 
your FREE copy. 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GRINNELL 18, IOWA 
Please send me at once: 

□ Literature and prices on this new Miracle equipment 

□ New catalog on Miracle playground equipment 
[J Free playground planning service information 


March 1962 
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MONTHLY DIGEST PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 
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RECREATION 



THE MAGAZINE 
OF THE 

RECREATION MOVEMENT 


MARCH 1962 VOL. LV NO. 3 

These Things We Believe (Editorial) . 

Our outdoor heritage 

Free Time—A Challenge to Free Men 

Plans for the 44th National Recreation Congress in Philadelphia 

Trends and Problems of Organized Camping 

The camping picture, resulting from ACA survey 

Outdoor Recreation in America, Part I. 

Report of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 

Families Learn hy Doing ... . ... 

Workshop prepares neophyte campers for outdoor life 

Canoe Course for the Blind. 

Sightless campers learn to paddle 

W avs Along the Waterfront 

Recommendations for safe boating and fitness through swimming 


PRICE 

60c 

HR 


119 

Stanley W. Stocker 

123 


124 

E. A. Scholar 

123 

Gordon T. Howes 

131 


134 


Camp Self-lnspeetion Blank . . . 137 

National Board of Fire Underwriters safety recommendations 

Mountain Noutli Camp ....... . Cossie A. Smith 145 

All-year recreation area 

Camping Unlimited. . . 146 

Handicapped youngsters explore a new world 

Rainy Day Programs . . . .S. Theodore Wool 147 

Special activities for wet days at camp 

Rethinking Camp Science . William T. llarty 149 

Ten goals for an expanded program 

Playground Camping . .lack Stovel 152 

Urban youngsters learn survival camping 

Education for Camping . . Vera Williams 153 

High-school girls in Michigan study camping 


Day Camp Staff Training . Grace L. Mitchell 155 

How to create a harmonious working unit 

Inspirational Programs in the Church Camp Betty van der Smissen 157 

How to emphasize spiritual activities 

Letters 116 Editorially Speaking 120 As We Go To Press 121 Reporter’s Notebook 153 
Market News 160 Trade Mart 161 Your Arts and Crafts Corner 164 Rx for the Ill and 
Handicapped 165 New Publications 167 
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tered as second-class matter April 25, 1050, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
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Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 
Associate Editors 
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Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 
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C n The Cover 

This tranquil setting; for tent camping 
is typical of protected forests which are 
j oviding recreation sites. Scene shows 
i camp on Poe Valley Lake in Centre 
C lunty, Pennsylvania. Courtesy Amer 
i< an Forests Products Industries. 

Next Month 

Time for playground planning is here 
again and. as usual, April will mark the 
publication of Recreation Magazine's 
playground issue. A playground sym¬ 
posium will tell of playground activities 
and concerns from Tampa. Florida to 
Tacoma, Washington. Articles on 
equipment, attendance taking, a city¬ 
wide fitness program conducted on the 
playgrounds, ideas for the observance 
of Joseph Lee’s one-hundredth anniver¬ 
sary, and playground games will bring 
you up-to-date on what’s new on the 
playground. “Outdoor Recreation in 
America—Part II” will conclude the 
summary of the Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources Review - Commission report and 
will cover the role of state and local gov¬ 
ernments in the improvement of out¬ 
door recreation opportunities; while 
“(Juick Action Pays Off,” will tell the 
exciting story of parks and recreation 
in Maricopa County, Arizona. 

Photo Credits 

Page 118, National Society for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults; 124, Mike 
Kenney, Baltimore, Maryland, 1960 Ko¬ 
dak High School Photo Contest $300 
Grand Award. Class 3, Junior Division; 
127, New York State Department of 
Commerce, Albany;’ 129, Rosemary 
Entringer, courtesy Better Camping, 
Kalmbach Publishing Company; 135, 
(top) Hurley of Brookfield. Illinois, 
(bottom! Pennsylvania State Depart 
ment of Commerce, Harrisburg; 145, 
Robert W. Keller, Los Angeles; 152, Ed 
Kamper; 158, Frank Rowe, National 
Recreation Association; 159 (Hamil¬ 
ton) John Rose, San Antonio, Texas, 
(group) Paul Parker, New York City. 





Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 


A v j 


8c profit per 10c 
sale. Equipment and 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
of your patrons will 
buy a bog. 


All Gold Medal Equipment can 
pay for itself out of Profits! 



Almost 9c profit per 
10c sale. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with all Children un¬ 
der 16. 


Write toda y for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE¬ 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 


m 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment and sup¬ 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every¬ 
body loves Sno-Kones 
— the most refreshing 
drink you can eat. 


Refreshment Supply Division 


Send more information on 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


The most trusted name in Refreshments Today! J State. 


Blacktop pavements don’t have to be black ... 


I Vynatcjc\ 2 3 


This new polymer coating for asphalt pavements provides 
the charm, beauty, attractiveness of distinctive colors. 

. Grass Green • Concrete Gray • Brick Red 
Color-fast, durable . . . easy to keep clean. 


MAINTEHANCE* INC. wo. o -s tzj± a mtv. 


Write for Bulletin L-1828 See your j^Jenn itp J!6% distributor 


March 1962 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 


Program Aids 


NOTHING builds belter programs 
and stronger teams than these ori¬ 
gins’, one-of-a-lcind problem-solving 
worlc-savers. Get never-be f ore results 
with: 


• ERASO* Posters & Chorts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Caps 

• RECORD-MASTER* "Hall-ot-Fame" Displays 

• PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

• SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

•Reg. U. S. Pat: Off. 


See »*er Spwrlmfl GooAi Dealer 
or write Tor FREE cetetog ter— 

I H t PffOCffdN <1109 CO. 

Ctrl B, 550 5th Ate.. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


and 

Money! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
bonding out balls and paying fop prices for low 
quolity balls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 


Loosed FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free aperotion 
assured—return machine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood ond metal cobinet—7 ’/j x 8’/j x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses eoch for 10«. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quolity bolls. Use profit to maintain ond re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarontee. Send 
for free folder: "Stop Wosfing Their Time.’* 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., MS] 

UKORfORATID A ^ 

SHENANDOAH. PENNA. Qji 


American Hike Month 

Sirs: 

The nation’s 27,000.000 bike owners 
and 55.000,000 riders will observe 
American Hike Month in May, and 
since the vast majority of your readers 
are interested in activities for young 
people, we felt that you might like to 
hear about our program. 

Our public service program has two 
phases. First, we shall distribute the 
booklet, America's All-Time Ten Rest 
Hike Games , at no cost through all hike 
retail stores. The booklet contains the 
twelve official rules of safe riding, a hike 
maintenance diagram to make upkeep 
easy, suggestions for seat adjustment to 
make riding safer and more comfort¬ 
able than it already is. and ten games, 
each of which places a premium upon 
one or more skills essential to good, safe 
riding. Thus, every participant will he 
acquiring safe riding habits under the 
guise of fun. The booklet can also he 
used as a self-contained safety program 
by groups of riders. 

Secondly, all hike repair shops with 
the proper facilities will offer a cost free 
hike inspection to all hike owners. This 
inspection will include examination of 
the riding assembly, pedals and brakes, 
steering assembly, lights and signalling 
equipment, and tires and spokes. 

The overall program has been sound¬ 
ly endorsed by police, youth, educa¬ 
tional, and civic leaders for its effect 
upon young riders. 

Jon\ W. Newton, Director of In for¬ 
mation. Bicycle Institute of America, 
Die.. 122 East 42nd Street. New York 
17. 


Who Wauls Gokarls? 

Sirs: 

As a parent. I am interested in the 
welfare of children and youth, includ¬ 
ing the recreational and safety aspects. 
I am in wholehearted agreement with 
the statement of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Na¬ 
tional Safety Council regarding go- 
karts. Gokarts should not be operated 
by drivers below driver licensing age. 
In “my hook,” they should not be op¬ 
erated . . . period! 

Expecting that I might be classified 


as an “old fuddy-duddy, over-protectn 
parent” for my reaction to gokarts, 
decided to check with qualified person 
as to their feelings about gokarts. . 
may be of interest to you to know tht 
in checking with individual police off 
cers, recreation directors, universit 
professors of recreation education, an 
university professors of safety educi 
lion. I have yet to find one that is i 
favor of gokarting. 

Who really wants gokarting? Pai 
ents? Children? Is it truly a recreatio 
project, or does the commercial aspec 
come into the picture? Does gokartin 
provide for physical fitness develop 
ment? I am interested in the safety o 
the youngster so that he may contiuu 
to develop in physical, mental, social 
and spiritual growth. 

Mrs. David J. Thompson. Safety am 
Civil Defense Assistant, PTA Dislric 
32, DiiPage County, Illinois, am 
member of the. ICPT Statewide Com 
millec on Recreation. 


Fn the December issue, a letter froir 
William Bernard ("of Trinity Methodic 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts] fa 
vored gokarts as playthings. .. . Having 
worked in this area for a number ol 
years and desiring that the recreation 
program of the Methodist Church be 
not misunderstood, 1 hasten to answer. 

Our educational program strives as 
nearly as possible to follow the plan of 
the Creator of all life We endeavor to 
guide and nurture our youth mentally, 
emotionally, spiritually, and physically 
until “in its season” the mature being 
can take a place of responsibility in so¬ 
ciety. Forced maturation bv accelera¬ 
tion produces life that cannot hold up 
through pressures and tensions and the 
succession of “ages” that he must face. 
It is like trying to fasten the beams to 
a still-wet concrete foundation. 

Wholesome competitive recreation 
plays an important part in this overall 
maturing process. Basketball, baseball, 
bowling, and skating are some of the 
sports which require good coordination, 
physical dexterity, mental alertness, and 
good sportsmanship. The potential haz¬ 
ard in any of these sports is lessened be¬ 
cause practice as well as league games 
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re coached by dedicated mature men. 
a our area great care is taken in select- 
ig these supervisors. 

The sheer exuberance of youth can 
mse him or those he contacts enough 
I '.jury without deliberately handing 
•k im an instrument of destruction. It is 
l, i ridiculous to put a fuel-driven veld- 
, ( e in the hands of a youngster, arguing 
iat he will drive a car when he is of 
igal age, as it would he to give him a 
igh-powered rifle, complete with bay- 
V net, because at eighteen he will be sub- 
jet to military service. 1 am sure the 
• lethodist Board of Education would 
ot advocate playing with dynamite for 
he sake of accelerating maturity. Un- 
iouhtedly it would get the joh done, 
ight down to the last grey hair, hut that 
s not the true plan nor purpose of rec- 
eation education. 

Most people do not realize that be- 
ause gokarts are unlicensed vehicles 
md therefore not under the supervision 
>f intelligently trained officials, they 
:an be operated by babies four years 
rid. Recent statistics show twenty-five 
lut of thirty-seven fatalities in gokart 
(accidents happened to children under 
sixteen years of age. Two of these were 
dunder five years of age. Three-fourths 
of the fatalities happened not in racing 
ilkeeidents but during “play.” 
j With this in mind and heart, I say, 
JMORE ROWER to the National Con- 
Igress of Parents and Teachers for their 

1 stand on this issue. May they continue 
to protect our children from selfish, ir¬ 
responsible manufacturers and adults 
who should take another look at their 
own maturation. 

J Mrs. George S. Knight, Member. 

Commission on Education, Oak Lawn 
',j Methodist Church , Dallas, Texas. 

J 

Drama Is Recreation 

it Sirs: 

t We have just read your wonderful 
t. supplement “Drama Is Recreation” in 
t the February issue. It was both inform- 
il ative and inspirational. It should do 
much to increase the amount of drama 
activity in public recreation depart¬ 


ments and, even more important, should 
do much to improve its quality. We also 
liked your supplement because its phi¬ 
losophy is like our own. 

... we do want to tell you about our 
department's drama program. . . . our 
emphasis is on drama with children and 
youth. This program is motivated large¬ 
ly by holiday and seasonal observances 
as Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birth¬ 
days, \alentine Day, Arbor Day, May- 
Day, Halloween, and Christmas. . . . we 
make every effort to select only plays 
that have literary value and good drama¬ 
tic structure. Our program includes 
both creative drama and formal drama. 
Creative drama is the technique used in 
initial rehearsals of a jdav; later re¬ 
hearsals are conducted with techniques 
of formal drama. We feel children 
should have experience w ilh both forms. 
Our drama program is tied in closely 
with beauty of performance and stimu¬ 
lates participation in all these activities. 

.. . The Children’s Center of Perform¬ 
ing Arts, soon to he constructed by our 
department. . . consists of two buildings 
(see below) —(me, the activity center; 
the other to house all department cos¬ 
tumes and administration of the total 
drama program. The two buildings will 
combine to form a center for research 
and in-service education for our profes¬ 
sional staff. . . . 

Maxine McSwerny, Senior Recrea¬ 
tion Director , and MlNNETTE B. 
Spector, Supervisor of Recreation, 
Department of Recreation and Parks, 
Los Angeles, California. 

• See Miss McSweeny’s article "Silver 
Bells in Summer," which tells of a sum¬ 
mer matinee program for children. 
Recreation, April 1961. —Ed. 

“Drama Is Recreation” . . . certainly 
ought to inspire those who do not yet 
have drama programs to institute their 
own. 

Marjorie I,. Dycke, President, 
American Educational Theatre Asso¬ 
ciation. 



Children s Center of Performing Arts, Los Angeles 


fast 

pitch 

slow 


pitch 


Official SoftMl fsatsl 
■ire player preferred. 


Tape, ccrk rr fiber¬ 
glass grips give nen- 
slip swings . . . kring 


in more winsl 


HANNA MFG. CC. 

Athens, Ga. 
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editorial 


THESE 

THINGS 

WE 

BELIEVE 

W E believe in boys and girls, not some 
of them but all of th£m.****WE 
BELIEVE in their right to an under¬ 
standing of their own place in the nature 
community of which they are a part.****WE 
believe in their right to acquire skills and 
the tools for living in the out-of-doors as part 
of their heritage as descendants of pioneers, 
to swim, to fish, to manage a canoe, to climb, 
to build, to cook, to worship.****W e be¬ 
lieve in their right of discovery and adven¬ 
ture in nature’s world, their right to pit their 
strength against the harriers nature erects 
and the mysteries she presents and in their 
right to a sense of achievement.****W e be¬ 
lieve in their right to fun. and to a creative 
expression of themselves in handcrafts, in 
music and in drama.****WE BELIEVE in 
their right to friendly comradeship with 
someone older, likewise an adventure in the 
out-of-doors.****WE believe in their need 
of the healing found in the wild, wide and 
open spaces.****W e believe in their un¬ 
folding response to the warm earth, the 
friendly stars, the music of streams, the un¬ 
known life in the hidden places, great trees, 
sunsets and storms.****WE BELIEVE that all 
these are pathways for them, and for us, to 
God, and that their language is universal. $r 

The above is a copy of the final part of an inspira¬ 
tional program at the close of the American Camp¬ 
ing Association Region IV Convention in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, as reprinted in the American Camping 
Association Newsletter, May 1961. 
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Joseph Prendergast 



William Frederickson 



Edward Thacker 


FREE TIME— 

A Challenge 
to Free Men 


D elegates will spend a day with “The Participant— 
Present and Potential” at the 44th National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in Philadelphia. September dO-October 
5. The Program Planning Committee has decided that a 
full day of the Congress he used to explore in depth the 
subject of “The Participant"—an analysis of man, his nature 
as an individual today and the challenge to recreation in 
helping him achieve his highest potential. 

In addition to this day-in depth on “The Participant,” the 
program for the 44th Congress will focus attention upon all 
major aspects of recreation and provide opportunity for pro¬ 
fessionals and volunteers to discuss problems, trends, and 
new techniques geared toward helping Americans meet the 
challenge of expanding free time. 

Hie annual National Recreation Congress is sponsored 
by the National Recreation Association and the American 
Recreation Society, this year with cooperation of the Phila¬ 
delphia Department of Recreation, Pennsylvania Recreation 
Society, and Federation of National Professional Organiza¬ 
tions for Recreation. Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive 
director, is chairman of the 44th Congress Policy Commit¬ 
tee, with William Frederickson. Jr., ARS president, as vice- 
chairman. Policy Committee members are Dr. Edith L. Ball, 
ARS president-elect; Ray R. Butler, ARS executive director: 
Robert W. Crawford, commissioner, Philadelphia Recrea¬ 
tion Department; Thomas W. Lantz, chairman, NRA Na¬ 
tional Advisory Council; Dr. Norman P. Miller, Federation 
of National Professional Organizations for Recreation; Ar¬ 
thur Williams. NRA associate executive director; and John 
B. Zerbe, president, Pennsylvania Recreation Society. 

Edward H. Thacker, ARS first vice-president, heads the 
Program Planning Committee with Clifford C. Bream, Jr., 
NRA National Advisory Council, as vice-chairman. Com¬ 
mittee members are Dr. Ball; Charles B. Cranford, deputy- 
commissioner, Philadelphia Recreation Department; Donald 
R. Koontz, Pennsylvania Recreation Society; and Anne L. 
New, NR4 director of public information and education. 

Headquarters for the 44th Congress will be the new Shera¬ 
ton Hotel. Congress housing information will be released 
shortly, it 
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Shuffleboard 

Fun For Everyone! 

From 8 to 80 here is exciting recree- 
tion for ell ages . . . lean enjoyment 
for pleyers and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in uplceepl 
Write today for colorful folder, "Let’s 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Costello produces championship 
equipment and specially designed 
equipment for class use. All 
modestly priced. 

JUDO and KARATE TOO! 

Kndokan approved uniforms spe¬ 
cially designed for the taller 
American figure. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

FENC’NG JUDD & KARATE EQUIPMENT 

30 E. 10th St.. N. Y. 3. N. Y. since 1914 



EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


A Statement Clear and Hold 

PORTS [in camp] should he lim- 
5 ited by the need for a diversified 
program of physical activities to reach 
the nonathletic youngsters. They should 
he further narrowed by the greater ap¬ 
propriateness of the skills of outdoor 
living, hiking, and swimming, which are 
of such major importance in producing 
physical tone and which carry over 
more easily as interests in adult life. - ’ 
This is one of many needed statements 
on cantp philosophy now pointed up in 
a brochure published by the American 
Camping Association and Galloway 
Publishing Company, C,amping for 
American Youth—A Declaration for 
Action. The publication is inserted in 
the February 1962 issue of Camping 
Magazine, and is also available sepa¬ 
rately to anyone interested in camping. 
It is the result of the editorial workshop 
at Bradford Woods, Indiana, in Octo¬ 
ber 1961, and represents a “consensus 
of ideas and ideals of thoughtful and ex¬ 
perienced camping leaders.” According 
to Kenneth Webb, the editor, many peo¬ 
ple had a hand in it. It discusses the 
potentials of the camp and of the child, 
their relationship, and how best the 
camp can minister to the child’s devel 
opment. 

In speaking of the spiritual potential 
of children, the authors say, in part: 
“Children have a sense of awe and won¬ 
der. a feeling for purpose and order in 
the universe, a capacity, therefore, for 
spiritual sensitivity. A child can be¬ 
come sensitive to a deep wisdom not 
gained from books, lie can so increase 
in stature and in wisdom as to win the 
favor of God and man. . . . The most 
precious of all qualities, awareness of 
things spiritual, should be fostered in 
every possible way at camp. And every¬ 
thing that happens at camp can have 
spir itual overtones. This spiritual aware¬ 
ness, once stimulated, may carry over 
into the home and into life in general. 
Th is booklet should prove to be an in 
spiring and thought-provoking guide 
for camp leaders. An excellent bibliog¬ 
raphy is appended. Write to the Ameri¬ 
can Camping Association, Bradford 
Woods. Martinsville. Indiana, it 

Why Leave Horne for a Tent? 

W HY leave the comforts of home for 
primitive life in a tent, for a bed 
on the ground, a battle with insects? 
Because tenting is for everybody or any¬ 
body who loves nature and the out-of¬ 


doors away from urban concrete jungles. \ 

A tenter hears the night wind whis¬ 
pering in the trees, the rushing of the 
river over the rocks, the lap of waves 
on sandy beach. A tenter lives close to 
the changes in the weather. He watches 
cloud patterns form and change. He has 
time to dawdle and to dream. His ears 
and eyes teach him: his fingers learn the 
roughness of yellow pine, the birch and 
the aspen, the shape of leaves, jagged, 
rounded, lobed. . . . 

A tenter hears the chorus of frogs in 
the evening dusk, the crackle of fire¬ 
wood, the chirrup of a conceited cricket. 
He smells crushed mint leaves hv the 
stream, medicinal yarrow, pine sap in 
the morning sun. . 

A tenter learns to use all his senses 
and to figure things out What animal 
made that hole? Who lives in that con¬ 
ical house in the water? What animal 
tracks are these? And he learns more 
practical facts. . . . How can 1 find my 
way home? How can we fix a shelter 
here for cooking, and make a shelf for 
the food? How can we fix a cooler in 
the stream? 

Children profit by camping out. They 
learn that life can he primitive, that na 
ture in the raw is sometimes rough and 
cruel, that man must protect himself by 
using his mental faculties to better what 
ever situation confronts him. Hot water 
and modern plumbing will be appreci¬ 
ated as luxuries after a few weeks of 
living out-of-doors. 

City children discover the thrill of 
finding wild strawberries among the 
leaves, of plucking wild raspberries 
from beside a stream, of cracking hazel¬ 
nuts from native trees. They learn the 
bitter, mouth-puckering taste of choke- 
berries. the sweet, ripe goodness of 
huckleberries, the taste of fresh-caught 
fish and potatoes baked in the ashes. 
They also become interested m the ge¬ 
ography and history of old cities, for¬ 
gotten ghost towns, quarries, and the 
farming country through which they 
pass and many other important things. 
—Bf.th \I. Applegate. Colorado 
Springs. Colorado. 


If spring came hut once, in a cen¬ 
tury instead of once a year, or hurst 
forth with the sound of an earth¬ 
quake and not in silence, what won¬ 
der and expectation there would he 
in all hearts, to hehold the miracu¬ 
lous change. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 



► Cultural coordination. President 
Kennedy has named August Heckscher, 
director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, as the country’s first coordinator 
of cultural affairs among the White 
House and government and private 
agencies. Mr. Heckscher’s first task will 
he to bring up to date for the President 
a Ji# study of the cultural activities 
of various government agencies. Mr. 
Heckscher will keep his position with 
the TCF, spending two days a week in 
Washington. 

► $1,200,000 bylaw passed in Vancou¬ 
ver, British Columbia, for two commu- 
nitj centers. 

► A $70,000,000 program for parks in 
Pennsylvania has been proposed by 
Governor David I,. Lawrence for acqui¬ 
sition of park and recreation lands and 
development of tourist facilities and, ac¬ 
cording to The New York Times, it has 
won “widespread approval among con¬ 
servationists, recreation groups and 
metropolitan area officials."’ The money, 
to he obtained through a $70,000,000 
bond issue, would be spent to “ring the 
major population centers of the Com¬ 
monwealth with open space for recrea¬ 
tion and scenic grandeur.” Legislation 
in support of the proposal has been in¬ 
troduced in the General Assembly. It 
requires legislative approval this year 
and next to be placed on the ballot for 
v oter endorsement. 

► A $25,000,000 PARK PROGRAM is rec¬ 
ommended for Maryland. The rapid 
disappearance of open space and shore- 
front available to the public has resulted 
in the formation of a committee to draw 
up a park development plan. The com¬ 
mittee estimates that $51,000,000 will 
he needed to meet the needs during the 
next ten years; or, if brought down to 
$25,000,000, an average annual outlay 
of $2,500,000 will he required for that 
period. 

► A CUT in their fund-raising goal is an¬ 
nounced by officials of the National Cul¬ 
tural Center in Washington, D. C., in 
an attempt to get the project under way. 
Originally, $75,000,000 was to he dele¬ 
gated to the construction of a center on 
a thirteen-acre. $12,000,000 site along 
the Potomac. Now reduced to what the 
hoard chairman calls “hare-hones’" de¬ 
sign, the center includes three build¬ 


ings: a $15,000,000 opera house; a 
$10,000,000 symphony hall; and a $5,- 
000,000 theatre, or a total goal of $30,- 
000,000. With this in mind, it is hoped 
that construction can start by the end 
of 1963 and be completed in 1965. 

► Recreation tax passed by a two-to- 
one vote in Schiller Park, Illinois. This 
means that by April 1962 there will be 
nearly $12,000 to launch a recreation 
program for this community of 5,700 
persons! This was a surprise even to 
the enthusiastic citizens who banded to¬ 
gether only a few weeks before election 
to draft the tax hill. 

► New dean of George Williams Col¬ 
lege, Chicago, is Dr. J. Clifford Holmes, 
dean of Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. He will succeed Dr. Arthur 
J. Steinhaus who will be on sabbatical 
leave during 1962-63. George Williams 
College prepares young men and women 
for professional careers in YMCA’s and 
other youth serving organizations. 

► lFonderful Clares for Children, the 
hook by Jane and Theodore Norman 
that was written with the help of the 
National Recreation Association, will 
be published by Channel Press, 1000 
Community Drive, Manhasset, New 
York, in April 1962. The three volumes: 
Volume /, In the West; Volume II, In 
the Mid-West and South Central States: 
Volume 111, In. the East come in a boxed 
set and will retail for $7.95, or $2.95 
each. For more details, write Channel 
Press. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW’ 

► Learning fvwii.y campisc skills 
through practice under trained leader¬ 
ship is growing, with a country-wide 
demand for information and know-how. 
A successful animal weekend “for the 
whole family to explore the realm of 
family camping and acquire skills'" has 
been reported in North Carolina. It is 
cosponsored by the High Point College 
and the High Point Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion Department and is offered for $5.00 
per person or a maximum of $20.00 per 
family. A peek at the program reveals 
promising sessions on tents and gear; 
nature and conservation; trail smorgas¬ 
bord (learn-as-you-eat: what to take 
and how to pack it) : workshops on tent 
pitching, selection of tent site, taut line 


hitch, two half-hitches; tarp pitching: 
wood gathering—axemanship, axe safe¬ 
ty', use of saw; hikes and progression 
hiking, discovering the compass, hiking 
to an objective, hiking to see; bush¬ 
whacking; canoe trips; first aid; social 
recreation for families—an ainibitious 
undertaking! 

Last March, Recreation carried a 
story on the third year of Wink Tapply-'s 
excellent “Family Camporee” weekend 
in New Hampshire, under the title 
“Woodsmoke for Families"’; and this 
issue, Page 120. carries an article on 
the week-long workshop conducted as a 
successful experiment by the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa under the leadership of 
E. A. “Swede” Scholer. 

► The fiftieth birthday of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau falls on April 9, 
1962. Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff 
points out that the United States was 
the first nation to establish such a bu¬ 
reau, and Dean Melvin A. Glasser of 
Brandeis University sees the anniver¬ 
sary event as “a rare occasion to drama¬ 
tize to the nation our concern for chil¬ 
dren and young people.” 

The commemoration will be designed 
to review the past fifty years of pro¬ 
grams advancing the well-being of chil¬ 
dren and youth and to determine goals 
for the next half century of these serv¬ 
ices. 

► flow TO REDEFINE LEISURE SO US to 
place it in proper perspective in today's 
and tomorrow’s world was the question 
discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Education-Recreation Conference of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly in 
New York. Starting with a paper pre¬ 
sented by Joseph Prendergast, executive 
director of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, the group agreed that leisure 
needs to be considered in relation to the 
goals and values of individuals in our 
society, that we must bring into consid¬ 
eration the element of forced leisure, 
and ways to help families do creative 
things together. Leisure was seen as one 
aspect of the total time of the individual, 
and one that will play an increasingly 
greater role in the lives of everyone. 
Among the unsettled questions was a 
differential definition of leisure for dif¬ 
ferent age groups and the relationship 
between leisure-time activities of social 
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welfare agencies and commercial enter¬ 
prises. 

► Research promoters, don't forget 
that Research in Recreation Completed 
in. i960 and 1961 is now available from 
the National Recreation Association for 
$1.50! 

► World Theatre Days will he cele¬ 
brated on March 27th in twenty-two 
countries. This day marks the opening 
of the sixth season of the theatre of the 
Nations in Paris. Marjorie Dycke, pres¬ 
ident of the American Educational The¬ 
atre Association says, “Use it to make 
your school, college, and community 
aware of the importance of theatre as 
a life force in the world and of your 
own theater as a part of it.” 

► Long life ahead: On the average, 
the baby born today in the United States 
can expect, to lire fifty percent longer 
than the infant born in 1000. At that 
time, average life expectancy was 47.3 
years, but last year it was 67.7, accord¬ 
ing to the Health Information Founda¬ 
tion. 

► Photography, the nation’s leading 
hobby, hit a new high in sales in 1961. 
Factory sales of photographic equip¬ 
ment and material climbed to a record 
SI.260.000.000. 

► The centennial anniversary of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture will 
be celebrated during the second half 
of 1962. President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the act creating the department 
on May 15, 1062. The department will 
tell the story of its manifold activities, 
including its National Forest program, 
at a series of centennial dinners, field 
days, exhibits, and festivals. 

► Two NEW ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
have been set up by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association to help in the pro¬ 
graming of cultural activities. The Spe¬ 
cial Committee on Poetry in Commu¬ 
nity Recreation includes among its 
members Mrs. Hugh Bujlock. New York 
City; H. M. Meacham. Richmond. Vir¬ 
ginia; A. M. Sullivan, New York City; 
Donald Hall, University of Michigan. 
\nn Arbor; I)r. William Kalodney, 
New York City; George Garrett, Hous¬ 
ton. Texas: and Richard Eberhart, 
Dartmouth, New Hampshire. Mr. Eber¬ 
hart has just been named co-winner of 
the annual Bollingen Prize in Poetry 
awarded by the Yale University Li¬ 
brary. 

Members of the Special Committee 
on Opera in Community Recreation in¬ 
clude Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jr., Jack- 
son. Mississippi: Boris Goldovsky. Bos¬ 
ton; Norman Dello Joio, New York 
City; Leonard Treash, Rochester. New 
\ork; and Dr. John Vincent, Pacific 
Palisades, California. 
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Bill* House. Senate* 


Juvenile Delinquency (S. Resolution 265, S. Re¬ 
port 1146): Provides $178,000 for Committee on Ju¬ 
diciary to investigate juvenile delinquency. 


R 

Interagency Coordination (S. Resolution 276): 
Authorizes $90,000 for Committee on Government 
Operations to study interagency coordination, econ¬ 
omy, and efficiency. 


C 

Public Works (1I.R. 9895): Provides grants to 
state and local governments for purpose of construct 
ing needed public works and improvements in areas 
of unemployment. 



National Arts Agency' (H.R. 9906): Provides for 
establishment of a National Arts Agency in U.S. Office 
of Education to aid in creation and understanding of, 
and education in, the fine arts. 

C 


Wildlife Refuge Payments (S. 2678): Would al¬ 
locate all income from national wildlife refuges to 
counties concerned in payments in lieu of taxes. 


C 

Fish and Wildlife Activities (H.R. 9527): Pro¬ 
vides that surplus personal property of U.S. may be 
donated to states for promotion of fish and wildlife 
management activities (similar to II. R. 4724). 

c 


Capital Expenditures (H.R. 9653): To assist in the 
reduction of unemployment through the acceleration 
of capital expenditure programs of state and local 
public bodies. 

R 


Surplus Federal Lauds (S. 2704) : Authorizes con¬ 
veyance of certain surplus federal taxes to State of 
Illinois for wildlife, conservation, and recreation. 

j 

c 

Shoreline Areas Study (S. 513): Provides for 
shoreline areas studies and authorizes grants to states 
for acquisition of suitable area. 

C 

p 

Point Reyes National Seashore (S. 476): Estab¬ 
lishes national seashore in California. 

C j 

p 

Padre Island National Seashore (S. 4): Estab¬ 
lishes national seashore in Texas. 


R 

Sleeping Bear Dunes National Reereation Area 
(S. 2153): Preserves Michigan dune area. 

R 

R 

Commission on Aging (S. 2779): Establishes a 
permanent three-member federal commission to be 
concerned full time with the full range of problems 
and potentialities of older persons. Also includes 
grant program. 


K 

National Wilderness Preservation System (H.R. 
293 and S. 174): Designates 6,773,000 acres of federal 
forest land and grass lands as a Wilderness System and 
bars all commercial activity such as lumbering, graz¬ 
ing, mining and nonessential road building. An addi¬ 
tional total of 4 1.000.000 acres could be included later. 

*C: in committee It: reported P: passed 

c 
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Trends and Problems 
of Organized Camping 


Hused on findings front 

AC A survey of the camping field 


Stanley V( . Stocker 



^OME TRENDS AND 
^ PROBLEMS ill 
the camping move¬ 
ment demand care¬ 
ful consideration 
and evaluation. 
Three years ago, 
the American 


Clamping Association conducted a na¬ 
tionwide survey of organized resident 
camps, which revealed a number of new 
trends and indicated problems previ¬ 
ously unrecognized. 

The survey established the number 
of camps known or believed to have 
been in existence in 1958 as 7.377. Of 
these, 3,646 provided enough data for 
evaluation and tabulation. These rep¬ 
resented 909 private camps, 2,66] pri¬ 
vate agency camps, and 76 which were 
tax-supported. A total of 1,651,482 dif¬ 
ferent campers, aged nine to sixteen, 
were reported. The growth in youth 
population far outstripped the growth 
in camping facilities. Of the camps re¬ 
porting, 81.5% had a capacity of less 
than two hundred. 


When it came to age levels, 64.6% 
of campers reported were aged ten to 
thirteen. Less than seven percent of 
those reported were sixteen or over. 
Length of stay in camp had decreased 
sharply since 1952. At that time, forty - 
one percent were in camp seven to 
twelve days; in 1958, only twenty-nine 
percent were in camp for that length of 
time. In 1952, eleven percent were in 
camp for four to six days; by 1958, that 
percentage had risen to 26.8%. Dura¬ 
tion of stay" in all the camps which re¬ 
sponded averaged out to 4.25 days for 
boys, 5.12 days for girls and 4.85 for 
coed programs. 

The spiraling cost pattern of camps 


Mr. Stocker, until recently executive 
director of the New York Metropolitan 
Council of American Youth Hostels, 
conducted the. 1958 camping survey of 
the American Camping Association. 


has resulted in greater concern with bet¬ 
ter purchasing procedures and financial 
operations. This has led to a pro¬ 
nounced interest in making more use of 
existing equipment, especially in the de¬ 
velopment of preventative maintenance 
schedules to reduce replacement costs. 
Another new development is coopera¬ 
tive purchasing with other camps and 
more interest than ever in developing 
effective master plans for maximum 
projected program use prior to the pur¬ 
chase of major equipment or land. 

A pronounced scramble is under way 
to acquire the rapidly disappearing 
camp lands within commuting distance 
from urban areas. Many camps now 
buying land plan a buffer strip to insure 
protection of their area and mainte¬ 
nance of its “campy,” wilderness appeal. 

nn.iE camping picture today also in- 
eludes a trend toward increasing 
government legislation, as well as sub¬ 
sidy (the surplus equipment and foods 
program and the milk program estab¬ 
lished a few years ago are good exam¬ 
ples) . The government is expressing in¬ 
creased concern ovei the availability of 
existing public lands and their use. un¬ 
der special use permits, for the maxi¬ 
mum public good. The California office 
of the U.S. Forest Service will no longer 
deal with an individual group or agency, 
but only with regional area associations 
or community groups. Survey contacts 
with state boards of health and other 
state and federal officials have indicated 
an increased interest in camping and 
camping standards. Many have re¬ 
quested the ACA to furnish them with 
standards of good camping practices. 
This wider interest fmther increases the 
need for accurate statistics and an ade¬ 
quate interpretation of camping. 

Extended use of existing facilities at 
nearer total occupancy would appreci¬ 
able expand the number of campers 
served in any area in any given time. 


Agency camps are finding a need for 
more efficient utilization of their facili¬ 
ties. In many cases, the actual duration 
of the periods of operation have been 
reduced, so more youngsters may have 
a camping experience. This poses a 
question of diminishing returns. Does 
a camper have the same type of experi¬ 
ence in ten day's that he has in twenty? 
Can the ten days be halved to five, with 
the same inherent values preserved? 

In some areas, people are talking 
about—and a few have developed— 
community resident camping facilities 
available to the various agencies on a 
cooperative basis. Many service clubs 
have built their own camps, and these 
offer a possibility of use by local agen¬ 
cies. 

TT'amilies are now taking vacations as 
a unit. This cuts into the full eight- 
week season pattern of some of the pri¬ 
vate and agency camps. Essentially, 
this problem has risen in the eastern 
United States. In this area, many pri¬ 
vate camps are finding it necessary to 
accept half-season campers, although 
they would not do so a few years ago. 

Out-of-season use of existing facili¬ 
ties is increasing. Several agency camps 
reported an out-of-season yearly budget 
and income of $15,000-540.000. 

A large segment of our middle-class 
youth population may be in a social 
situation that prevents their having a 
camping experience. Few scholarships 
are available for this group and the high 
cost of living often makes camping 
for two or more children in one family 
prohibitively expensive. Another group 
with no avenues of camping experience 
directly open to them are the young peo¬ 
ple who belong to no community service 
organizations and are not in the eco¬ 
nomic group serviced by private camps. 

The camping movement faces many 
problems as indicated and must take 
realistic measures. 
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PART 1 

Outdoor Recreation in America 


“A Plan for Coming Generations ”— 

The report of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Revieiv Com mission 

on the nation’s outdoor resources and opportunities 



Siiiiumm/.cd l»> (lenrge I). Butler 

E STAjii.1SIIME.NT of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 
the Department of tile Interior, adoption of a pro¬ 
posed classification system of recreation areas and a 
set of management policies for federal areas in terms of this 
system. establishment h\ each state of a focal point for the 
consideration of outdoor recreation, creation of a program 
of federal grants-in-aid arid loans to states, specific public 
actions to assure to all Americans access to water-based out¬ 
door recreation, and a systematic and continuing program 
of recreation Research-—these are a few of the major recom¬ 
mendations in the report submitted to President Kennedy 
and Congress January 31. 1962 by the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission created by Act of Congress 
in 1958. 

The Commission's report "is a study of outdoor recrea¬ 
tion in America—its history. its place in current American 
life, and its future. It represents a detailed investigation of 


what the public does in the out-of-doors. yvhat factors affect 
its choices, yvhat resources are available for its use. god what 
the problems are in making these resources available. The 
investigation involves the present and to some extent the 
past but its principal concern is for the future between now 
and the year 2000. It is a plan for coming generations, one 
that must be started now and carried forward so that the 
outdoors mav he available to the Americans of the future 
as it has been to those of the past." 

The report affirms that the outdoors lies deep in Ameri¬ 
can tradition and records in some detail significant develop¬ 
ment by cities, states, and the federal government in the ac¬ 
quisition and development of lands for outdoor recreation 
use. It records the cultural and educational values of out¬ 
door recreation and its contribution to physical and mental 
health. Whereas the outdoors has been very much a part 
of the American past, and making outdoor recreation avail- 
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able has long been a concern of the nation, it points out that 
in recent years this problem has taken on new dimensions 
of national concern. “Today’s challenge,” it states, “is to 
assure all Americans permanent access to their outdoor 
heritage.” 

In discharging its responsibility, the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission outlined a statement of na¬ 
tional policy in the field of outdoor recreation. It expressed 
the belief that this policy should be designed to achieve four 
major goals clearly identified by the Congress: 

• Preservation of the natural heritage of the nation. This 
is interpreted to mean not only preservation in their pure 
state of natural resources of outstanding natural, scenic, sci¬ 
entific. or historic importance but also preservation in the 
sense of conservation for wide use. 

• The wise development of our recreation resources through 
the provision of such facilities as roads, picnic tables, and 
sanitation. 

• Accessibility—assuring an opportunity for all Americans 
to know and enjoy the outdoors. 

• An effective balance between the recreation needs of the 
nation and the many other uses of our natural resources. 

“Over the next forty years,” states the report, “recreation 
uses of land and water resources will come into vigorous 
competition with demands for wood, minerals, agricultural 
crops, highway development, industry, residential construc¬ 
tion, and commercial enterprise of many kinds. To assure 
present and future generations of Americans outdoor rec¬ 
reation opportunities of adequate quantity and quality, more 
effective management of land and water resources and more 
careful planning are urgently needed. . . . The management 
of recreation resources is a basic factor in expanding the 
supply of future opportunities. The term management is 
used here to include the over-all policy, planning, and de¬ 
sign of recreation development at all levels of government, 
as well as the operational aspects of administration. 

To determine what the pressure is and will be on these 
areas, the Commission also undertook a series of studies of 
the demand for outdoor recreation. In its basic National 
Recreation Survey, sixteen thousand persons were asked 
questions about their background, their economic status, 
what they presently do for outdoor recreation, what they 
would like to do more of, and why they do not do the things 
they want to do. The Commission also studied changes in 
income, population, leisure time, travel, and the general role 
of outdoor recreation in American life. To obtain a picture 
of future needs, these changes were applied to the present 
patterns as developed by the National Recreation Survey. 
The Commission staff carried out some of the key studies 
and coordinated and designed the entire program. Many 
studies w r ere assigned to outside contractors who had the 
particular skills needed, including federal agencies, univer¬ 
sities, and nonprofit research organizations. Inventories and 
special studies conducted by federal and state agencies 
proved of exceptional value. 

Significant Findings: The survey disclosed that: 

• Simple activities are the most popular. 


• Outdoor opportunities are most urgently needed near 
metropolitan areas. 

• Across the country, considerable land is now available 
for outdoor recreation, but it does not effectively meet the 
need. 

• Money is needed. 

• Outdoor recreation is often compatible with other re¬ 
source uses. 

• Water is a focal point of outdoor recreation. 

• Outdoor recreation brings about economic benefits. 

• Outdoor recreation is a major leisure-time activity and 
it is growing in importance. 

• More needs to be known about the values of outdoor rec¬ 
reation. 

The great variety of outdoor recreation reflects the values 
which Americans seek from it—sociability as well as soli¬ 
tude, the serenity of the forest and the excitement of physi¬ 
cal activity on the water. The outdoor activities in which 
Americans participate most are relatively simple and require 
the least preparation, skill, or special equipment. Pleasure 
driving and walking, by far the most popular, are followed 
(in order of participation) by games, swimming, sightsee¬ 
ing, bicycling, fishing, attending outdoor sports events, and 
picnicking. Much lower in frequency are forms like skiing, 
mountain climbing, skindiving, and sailing. It was apparent 
that the demand for outdoor recreation is geographically 
eoncentrated near the great centers of urban population. 

“Outdoor recreation is one of those elements of the full 
life that should be made available to the general public," 
says the report in listing its benefits. It also describes the 
economic effects in the provision of outdoor recreation, cit¬ 
ing its influence on land values, its importance in attracting 
industries, and its beneficial effect on a community’s water 
and drainage program. * * 


Laurance S. Rockefeller 
(left), chairman of the 
fifteen-member Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Re¬ 
view Commission, has 
long been active in conser¬ 
vation activities. Through 
his efforts the Jackson 
Hole Preserve was added 
to Grand Teton National 
Park and primitive areas of the Virgin Islands, water¬ 
front areas of Puerto Rico, and parts of the island of 
Hawaii have been developed and preserved as recreation 
areas. Francis W. Sargeant served as the Commission's 
executive director, and one of the Commission’s fifteen 
members was Bernard L. Orel! of Tacoma. W ashington, 
a member of the National Recreation Association Hoard 
of Directors. Representing the NRA on the Commis¬ 
sion’s Advisory Council were I)r. Luther H. Gulick of 
the NRA Board and NRA Executive Director Joseph 
Prendergast. 
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Economics of Outdoor Recreation 

I he Commission estimates that consumer spending for 
outdoor recreation is now in the neighborhood of $20,000,- 
000,000 annually. It reports, "In addition to effects on local 
economies, outdoor recreation plays an important part in 
the economic life of the country. The millions and millions 
of Americans seeking the outdoors are generating a huge 
demand for goods and services. Satisfying this demand is 
a big business, and it is getting bigger.” The following fig¬ 
ures are cited as evidence: 

• Leisure tttrie spending was estimated at $30,000,000,000 
in 1954. It could be as much as $40,000,000,000 today. 

• Fishermen are reported to spend" $3,000,000,000 annually 
on their sport. 

• Tourist expenditures have been estimated at about $25.- 
000,000.000 annually. 

• In 1959,-the total estimated dollar value of purchases of 
all spoiting goods was just under $2,000,000,000. In 1959. 
approximately $1,500,000,000 was spent for sporting goods 
related to outdoor recreation. 

• An estimated $2,100,000,000 was spent at the retail level 
during 1958 for boats, engines, accessories, safety equip¬ 
ment, fuel, insurance, docking, maintenance, launching, 
storage, repair, and boat club membership. 

• Direct expenditures by government for providing outdoor 
recreation were over a billion dollars in 1900. Federal and 
state agencies spent $380,000,000 and the remainder was 
supplied by local government. 

• Visitors to federal and state parks, forests, and reservoirs 
spend over $11,000,000,000 annually. 

“The hulk of recreation expenditures go for food, lodging, 
transportation, boats, and other equipment,:” according to 
the report. “Thus, the principal recipients of these expendi¬ 
tures are automotive and equipment dealers, boat dealers, 
purveyors of food and lodging, sporting good dealers, and 
service station owners. These expenditures are made in 
three general zonefr—in the home community, entente, and 
at the recreation area. Roughly about one-third of the total 
expenditure is made in each zone.” The Commission con¬ 
cludes that “while recreation is and should be considered 
one of that order of services which must he provided for its 
benefit to the public without a dollars-and-cents accounting 
of immediate benefits, it docs make sound fiscal sense” and 
provides a major market for goods and services. 

The 'Aeeilsi Before considering methods of providing addi¬ 
tional outdoor recreation opportunities to meet present and 
future needs the Commission makes it clear that the conven¬ 
tional approach will not be adequate. It reviews the follow¬ 
ing facts of demand and supply : 

• The demand is large, and it is growing. Not only are there 
more people, but individually they are seeking the outdoors 
at a growing rate, and they are likely to do so even more 
over the coming decades. 

• 'The kind of recreation people want most of all is rela¬ 
tively simple—a path to walk along, an attractive road for 
a drive, a place to swim, a shady hillside for a picnic. 

• People want these things where they live—and where 
most people live is in our growing metropolitan regions. 

• We are not running out of land. We are failing to use 
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Proposed Classification System 
1 he following system of classifying recreation re¬ 
sources should he adopted and applied to aid in the man¬ 
agement of recreation resources, to enhance the quality 
of recreation opportunities, and to facilitate the orderly 
development of recreation areas: 

Class I—High-I)ensity Recreation Areas 
Areas intensively developed and managed for mass use. 

Class II—General Outdoor Recreation Areas 
Areas subject to substantial development for a wide vari¬ 
ety of specific recreation uses. 

Class III—Natural Environment Areas 
Various types of areas that are suitable for recreation 
in a natural environment and'usually in combination with 
other uses. 

Class IV'—Unique Natural Areas 

Areas of outstanding scenic splendor, natural wonder, or 

scientific importance. 

Class V—Primitive Areas 

Undisturbed roadless areas, characterized by natural, 
wild conditions; includes “wilderness areas.” 

Class VI—Historic and Cultural Sites 

Sites of major historic or cultural significance, either 

local, regional, or national. 


it effectively. The physical supply of land and water for rec¬ 
reation is bountiful; for reasons of ownership, management, 
or location, access to it is not. 

Classification of Areas 

The Commission proposes a system of classifying outdoor 
recreation resources in order to provide a common frame¬ 
work and to serve as an effective tool in recreation manage¬ 
ment, Its approach is one of recreation zoning, based upon 
relationships between physical resource characteristics and 
public recreation needs. I nder this concept, particular types 
of resources and areas would be managed for definite recrea¬ 
tion uses, sometimes in combination with other uses. . . . 
“Because of the wide variety of possible recreation activities 
on many areas, the purposes for which each area is particu¬ 
larly suited must be carefully determined to assure a desir¬ 
able variety of opportunities and of values.” 

The Commission makes the following recommendations with 
reference to its proposed classification system: 

• Local governments, with the help of other levels of gov¬ 
ernment and private enterprise, should give particular at¬ 
tention to the provision of Class I areas near centers of 
urban population. 

• Metropolitan, regional, and state planning and mana¬ 
gerial agencies should act to insure high standards in the 
development of Class I areas. 

• Limited Class I opportunities should be provided in na- 
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I imial and state paiks and forests whenever necessary to 
Deserve the integrity of areas in other classes and to pro- 
ide essential opportunities and service. 

• Additional portions of national and state parks and for- 
ts should he zoned into general outdoor recreation areas 
{ 'lass ID in order to provide a wider range of recreation 
a tivities and services and to protect unique natural areas 
( Zlass IV). 

• Public agencies responsible for the development of land 
i id water resources in which recreation does not constitute 
t te primary value should, wherever practicable, adjust their 
t tanagement practices and planning procedures to provide 
iir general recreation development (Class II areas). 

■ Federal, state, and local recreation and land-managing 
) gencies should reexamine their holdings to determine the 
; teas suitahle for inclusion in Class III. 

• Recreation developments on Class Ilf lands should be 
imited to basic facilities that are in keeping with the natural 
eatures of each area. 

» Unique natural areas (Class IV) should he preserved for 
nspirational, educational, or scientific purposes. General 
activities such as swimming, picnicking, motorboating, 
camping, hunting, and fishing should he excluded. Food, 
lodging, automobile service, and other facilities should gen¬ 
erally be located outside the immediate areas. 

• Primitive areas (Class V) should he carefully selected and 
should he managed for the sole and unequivocal purpose of 
maintaining their primitive characteristics. 

Choosing Between Classes: “Most areas can he used for more 
than one purpose. . . . Physical characteristics, location, 
economic and social considerations, and public needs for 
different kinds of recreation activity and for other uses of 
natural resources must all he analyzed and evaluated in mak¬ 
ing a choice, together with the objectives of the owner.”**** 
“A noteworthy' feature of the classification is the differ¬ 
ence in the availability of the several classes for various rec¬ 
reation activities. Camping, for example, is possible in 
Classes I. II, III. and V although rather rarely in Class f. 
Hunting is a typical activity in Class V areas, except in na¬ 
tional parks and monuments. Motoring for pleasure is com¬ 
mon through Class III areas hut is impossible through Class 
V areas. 

“One of the prime virtues of the classification system is 
that it makes possible the logical and beneficial adjustment 
of the entire range of recreation activities to the entire range 
of available areas. When physical conditions permit the 
classification of a given area in more than one class, the 
classification which promises the optimum combination of 
values in the long run should be selected.’’ In most cases, 
an administrative unit, such as a park or forest, would in¬ 
clude recreation areas of two or more classes. 

New Federal Agency 

“Providing adequate outdoor recreation opportunities for 
Americans over the next forty years is a major challenge 
that will require investment of money, resources, and work. 
Leadership, vision, and judgment will be needed to guide 
this investment into the most efficient channels. The present 
uncoordinated efforts cannot do the job. There must he a 



Americans enjoy sightseeing. This view of the Chernung 
River Valley from Waverly Hill, east of Elmira, hew York, is 
typical of the panoramas tourists enjoy along the highways. 


new agency of government at the federal level to provide 
guidance and assistance to the other levels of government 
and to the private sector, as well as within the federal gov¬ 
ernment itself.” The Commission recommends that a Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation he established in the Department of 
the Interior. “The broad function of the Bureau should be 
to consider the needs of the American people for all phases 
of outdoor recreation—within cities, in rural areas, and 
throughout the country.” 

The report states, “A top-level commission or an inde¬ 
pendent agency would in some respects be more effective in 
focusing attention upon the importance of outdoor recrea¬ 
tion and in obtaining public support for programs. It would 
have obvious advantages over a bureau in coordinating the 
programs of Cabinet-level departments and would be in a 
strong position to handle federal-state relations. Yet there 
is a general reluctance to establish independent administra¬ 
tive agencies or permanent commissions outside the Cabinet 
structure, particularly in tbe light of the large number of 
agencies which already report to the President and the many 
urgent matters which require his direct supervision. ... It 
seems impracticable to charge an existing office with these 
new functions. 

“These facts argue in favor of the establishment of a new 
bureau within an existing department. W itli authorizing 
legislation, such a bureau could, through the secretary of 
its department, deal with agencies in other departments as 
well as with bureaus within the same department. The most 
effective location for the new bureau is in the Department 
of Interior. Its various programs of resources management, 
its general orientation, and the recreation experience of the 
National Park Service and other Interior bureaus make this 
the logical choice. . . . Without this new organization, the 
achievement of over-all national planning, federal coordina¬ 
tion. the administration of an aid prefiam, and coordinated 
research will be most difficult.” **** 

“The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation should be created by 
vesting it with authority to carry out the functions proposed 
for it and transferring to it those national recreation plan- 

Continued on Page 163 
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FAMILIES LEARN BY DOING 


A Week-Long Camping Workshop 


E. A. Scholer 

HPeNT AND TRAIL- 
KR camping 
for individual fam¬ 
ilies. as opposed to 
organized camps 
for families, has 
developed into a 
tremendous back- 
to-the-outdoors movement throughout 
the T nited States. All too frequently, 
however, the families who set forth for 
the first time rely on a do-it-yourself, 
trial-and-error approach to the skills 
and knowledge desirable for full enjoy¬ 
ment of the great outdoors. As a result, 
they often suffer many disappointments, 
frustrations, and inadvertent mistakes 
that preclude enjoyment of the activity. 

With increasing regularity, recrea¬ 
tors have been solicited for help in aid¬ 
ing these neophyte campers with plans 
and preparations for their first camp¬ 
ing junket as well as for giving assist¬ 
ance to seasoned campers. Workshops 
for family campers are an ideal media 
by which recreation departments may 
provide a practical experience for edu¬ 
cation in outdoor living. 

Last summer, during the week of Au¬ 
gust 13-19. the State University of Iowa 
Department of Physical Education for 
Men inaugurated a week-long workshop 
for camping families at Palisades-Kep- 
ler State Park near Mount Vernon. En¬ 
rollment for the workshop was limited 
to fifteen families to insure individual 
participation in all learning situations. 
Camping experience was not a prerequi¬ 
site for enrollment in the course. Sum¬ 
mer-school students could elect to take 
the workshop, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed the summer session, for one se¬ 
mester hour of credit. 

Dr. Sc HOLER is assistant professor of 
recreation at the State University of 
Ioua in Iowa City. 


This initial experiment for projected 
annual workshops was devoted to the 
selection, care, and maintenance of 
camping equipment; fire building; 
camp cookery; trip planning; conserva¬ 
tion; survival and recreation in camp. 
The entire week was devoted to infor¬ 
mal sessions for the adult in the above 
areas, while the children—except for 
those under one year of age—had a 
special camp program geared for their 
age level. This included campcraft 


skills and nature study as well as a vari¬ 
ety of recreation activities. Below is the 
daily program schedule for the adults. 

Life at the campsite was informal and 
generally unhurried, with adequate time 
allowed for the basic tasks of family 
living. Milk was delivered in camp ev¬ 
ery other day through arrangements 
with a local dairy and ice was available 
at Mount Vernon, three miles away. 

In the evenings after the children 
were bedded down, there were informal 


FAMILY C AMPING WORKSHOP GENERAL SCHEDULE 


TIME 

8*13 

SUNDAY 

8-14 

MONDAY 

8-15 

TUESDAY 

8*16 

WEDNESDAY 

8*17 

THURSDAY 

8-18 

FRIDAY 

8-19 

SATURDAY 

7:00 




8:00 


Clean Up 


8:30 







9:00 
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Safety 
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Survival 
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12:30 


Lunch 
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Clean Up 
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Free Time—Shopping—Laundry ->• 
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Nature Hike 


2:30 
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Food Storage 

and Taking 
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Swimming 


4:30 

4 
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i 

Supper 

Clean Up 






6:00 


Dehydrated 
Food Night 


Group 

Smorgas* 


6:30 









7:00 

Free time 
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7:30 
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1 


8:00 
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Family Campfire 

Birthday 

Night 

- > 


8:30 

Get 

Acquainted 

Good Night Kids 
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9:00 


t 

Adult Even 


+ 1 f 


9:30 


ng Program 

t 

Ray Mitche 
Supt. State 

L 

10:00 

Lights Out 
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S< ssion on the whys and 
tvaerejores of sleeping gear 


Manufacturer loaned demonstration hit 
of stoves and lanterns. 


A bot e, camp cookery is a skill in 
There's knack to reflector-oven 
biscuits and kabobs. 


The Family Camp Workshop site 
in Iowa's Falisades-Kepler State 
near Mount Vernon. f.nrolhnent 
was limited to fifteen families. 
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You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in anil mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don't risk a cent,—you pay noth 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of three varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a hand printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what yon don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 Imx 
(667:1% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk You can t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about mason's protected 

FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


| Mr. George Rausch, Dept. RM-3 i 

j Mason, Box 519, Mineola, N.V. 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
I obligation, information on your Fund | 

I Raising Plan. | 

i Marne_ 

| Age if under 21___ 

■ Address_I 

. Organization_ 

| Phone 

I City-State_ I 

I___ \ 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, Li I.. ,\, Y. 


sessions at the lodge with coffee, pop¬ 
corn, and activities such as square danc¬ 
ing, community singing, and table 
games, as well as an opportunity to 
browse ihrough the camping literature 
on display. Special events gave several 
highlights to the week. Wednesday eve¬ 
ning was birthday night, honoring all 
campers who had a birthday falling 
within the week. After an appropriate 
celebration with cake and other refresh¬ 
ments, the children took over the eve¬ 
ning to display their artwork, nature 
collections, and demonstrate their 
square dancing ability. A late after¬ 
noon swimming party at nearby Mac- 
Bride State Park was another special 
activity. 

The Friday evening smorgasbord— 
Scandinavian feast extraordinary—cli¬ 
maxed the week of living and learning 
in the out of doors. Each family con¬ 
tributed some special dish from their 
camp cuisine. Following this spread, 
Raymond Mitchell, superintendent of 
state parks, discussed the Iowa park 
system, projected plans, and park- 
camper relationships. 

A workshop such as this one is witli- 
in the realm of any recreation de¬ 
partment. However, no department, re¬ 
gardless of size, has the financial budget 
to purchase the variety of equipment 
and supplies necessary to make such a 
venture a success. Therefore, the proj¬ 
ect should become a joint venture. In 
reality, the university workshop was 
just such a cooperative project. 

Equipment, supplies, and materials 
were sceured for loan through local 
merchants such as Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Montgomery Ward, sporting 
goods stores, tent and awning compan¬ 
ies. and from national outing concerns, 
such as Coleman Company, \merican 
Thermos, and National Tent Manufac¬ 
turers. 

The Coleman Company, for example, 
arranged for the loan of a demonstra¬ 
tion kit that included such items as a 
one- and two-burner stove, oven, a one- 
and two-mantle lantern, picnic jug. and 
ice chest. Included in the kit were suf¬ 
ficient operating manuals so that each 
participant was allowed to keep one for 
his files. This gave the camper an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to use, dismantle, 
and reassemble the basic camping 


equipment so that he would know how 
to care for and maintain his personal 
camping gear. Furthermore, Bernard, 
Armour, Gumpert, and Chuck Wagon 
donated dehydrated food samples for 
the campers to taste and evaluate. 

State and provincial agencies, such as 
park departments, conservation com¬ 
missions in the fifty states and Canadian 
provinces, provided sufficient printed 
materials to make each family a com¬ 
plete reference library of maps and 
campsite brochures. Alaska contributed 
a display of maps and colored photo- 
grajihs that extolled the outdoor recrea¬ 
tion facilities of our 49th state. 

A ONE-WEEK concentrated workshop 
is the ideal, as it allows for the vital ' 
element of continuity necessary for in¬ 
formal family camping instruction. Al¬ 
though this is neither possible nor prac¬ 
tical for most recreation departments, it 
does not mean the idea of a workshop 
has to be abandoned. Departments mav 
conduct workshop sessions once a week 
over a given period of time, covering 
the same material as the concentrated 
workshop; however, a weekend camp- 
out should be an important part of such 
an institute, so that the participants may 
have a real opportunity to fully utilize 
their recently acquired skills. Such an 
extended workshop was conducted by 
the Council Bluffs. Iowa, recreation de¬ 
partment last spring, and jilans have 
been initiated for one this year. 

Many good books are currently avail¬ 
able for use as workshop references. 
One is Family Camping, the new idea 
book from Better Homes & Gardens 
(see Page 167). The course text used 
at the Iowa workshop, Adventures in 
Family Camping by Don and Edith 
Shedd. is an excellent workbook for any 
course. The formal is that of a leaching 
outline. Copies of this book may be se¬ 
cured from the Extension Division, 
Cl07 East Hall. State University of 
Iowa] Iowa City. Iowa, for $1.25. 

From the response to this workshop 
—with serious inquiries from more 
than ten states—it is evident that there 
is a decided need and interest in this 
phase of outdoor living. Recreation de¬ 
partments should encourage such ac¬ 
tivity as a part of the total recreation 
program they provide for their commu¬ 
nity. # 
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Campers start canoe trip at Double Trouble but end up in success 


CANOE 
COURSE 

FOR THE BLIND 



Gordon T. Howes 

66/"|h, no! It’s 
^ not safe or 
practical, don't try 
it.” This was my 
reaction when it 
was suggested that 
Mind campers pad¬ 
dle their own ca¬ 
noes on an all-day river trip. How 
wrong I was! 

The blind person is a human being 
with the same needs, desires, feelings, 
and abilities as anyone else. The main 
thing which seems to make him different 
is the overabundance of pity and pro¬ 
tection given him by the general pub¬ 
lic. This, to a great extent, is caused by 
the lack of understanding that the blind 
person’s problems are the same as ours 
only more intensified in some areas. 
This lack of understanding also con¬ 
tributes to the fear of or the desire to 
avoid the blind individual that so many 
people seem to have. Because of this, 
the blind youngster has not been given 


Mli. Howes ts director of safety services 
for the Trenton, New Jersey, Area 
CAuipter of the American Red Cross. 


the opportunity to try to live a normal 
or near normal life especially in the 
field of outdoor activity. 

Over the past sixteen years it has 
been my privilege to work with a per¬ 
son who is doing much to change this 
situation for many people both blind 
and sighted. Maurice Case, a great 
teacher and philosopher, is director of 
recreation for the New York Associa¬ 
tion for the Blind. (See Mr. Case’s arti¬ 
cle, “Camping for the Rlind,” Recrea¬ 
tion. May 1953.) He is also the direc¬ 
tor of its summer camp on Barnegat 
Bay, New Jersey. In my work with him 
it has been our aim to bring as many 
normal and near normal recreation ae- 
th ities to the blind teenagers as we can. 

Since Camp Lighthouse is located on 
a bay, where water is unlimited, much 
of the activities have been in the aquatic 
field: swimming, diving, surf swim¬ 
ming. rowing fishing, clamming, crab¬ 
bing, survival swimming, synchronized 
swimming, and first aid. In the last few 
years we have introduced sailing, skin 
and scuba diving, water skiing, and ca- 
noeing. Whenever possible, we have 
taught regular Red Cross certificated 


courses so the youngsters would know 
they have learned and performed to the 
same standards as sighted youngsters. 
They would have the certificates and. in 
some cases, emblems, so dear to the 
hearts of most young people. 

Last summer we tried a Basic Red 
Cross Canoeing Course with an all-day 
canoe trip as a windup. The course had 
as its objectives: 

• To teach the campers to be safe ca¬ 
noeists. 

• To give the campers a very real and 
exciting experience to be remembered 
and talked about. 

• To give the camper a sense of accom¬ 
plishment equal to a sighted person. 

• To give the camper a recreation out¬ 
let that could be used with sighted or 
blind companions. 

• To develop the independence of the 
camper. 

The campers were in for a four-week 
stay and we felt that in this time they 
could accomplish all the necessary 
skills. 

When \vf. speak of the blind we 
mean leg&lly blind, or the loss of 
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about four-fifths or more of vision from 
one cause or another. About half of our 
group were totally blind or practically 
so; the remainder had some usable 
vision. 

To teach the blind person it is neces¬ 
sary to use the spoken word in its clear¬ 
est and simplest forms. You learn that 
facial expressions, pointing, gestures, 
etcetera mean nothing. The four teach¬ 
ing steps were found to work the best 
are the same as would be used in a nor¬ 
mal teaching pattern, but with some spe¬ 
cial adaptations. First, a short clear 
description of what is to be learned and 
why it is important. Second, a demon¬ 
stration by the instructor. The students' 
bauds must be guided to the proper 
places to grasp the principles of what 
is to he accomplished. This stage some¬ 
times looks like a free-for-all wrestling 
match. The third step is to physically 
guide the student through the skill, so 
that coordination of various parts of the 
body can he understood. 

These steps mat seem long and tedi¬ 
ous but they are very important and it 
is often necessary to go back to them 
again and again. The last step is closely 
supervised practice. It takes lots of pa¬ 
tience. while the same corrections are 
made over and over again, until the cor¬ 
rect patterns are set. 

It was established in the beginning 
that the student would get no help at 
all outside of the actual teaching situa¬ 
tion They would get their own canoes 
from the rack, select paddles, launch the 
canoe, paddle, etcetera on their own 
One of our objectives has been to teach 
self-reliance. In the beginning it was 
hard to watch them grope, run into 
things, stumble, and sometimes fall, hut 
by the end of the course they were very 
much at home around the waterfront 
and the canoes. 

It was made clear to the campers that 
it would be a tough course for them and 
that all Red Cross standards and re¬ 
quirements would he met. Twenty-eight 
of the sixty campers indicated a desire 
to take the course. The first considera¬ 
tion in working with any group of 
youngsters is their safety. In order to 
be eligible to enroll in a Red Cross ca¬ 
noe course the candidate must first dem¬ 
onstrate his ability ‘‘to maintain himself 
in deep water for ten minutes, comfort¬ 
ably and calmly, with relaxation and 


gentle movements, while clothed in 
shirt, trousers and rubber-soled canvas 
shoes or the equivalent.” 

This test, conducted by the waterfront 
director, eliminated about one half of 
the group. This was necessary because 
we planned to do some of our work well 
out in the bay. We also had to keep the 
group small because of limited equip¬ 
ment. As it turned out, two more 
dropped out because of the hard work 
required, leaving ten campers, three 
girls and seven hoys with ages ranging 
from twelve to sixteen. 

The canoe racks were located near a 
basin at the head of a canal. The canal 
is approximately forty feet wide, a quar¬ 
ter mile long, and about five feet dee]). 
It is dug across salt marshes to Barne- 
gat Bay which at this point is about 
four-and-a-half miles wide and sixty 
miles long. This situation—a long and 
narrow but protected area or a wide 
open area completely unprotected—pre¬ 
sented some teaching problem's. In the 
early morning the bay would be calm 
but about mid-morning the southeast 
wind would start to pick up and by noon 
was generally kicking up one- to two- 
foot whitecaps When the wind was not 
blowing, the “Green Heads,” a particu¬ 
larly vicious giant type of South Jersey 
IIv. were out in full force along with the 
infamous Jersey mosquitos. The canal 
was also populated by a number of row¬ 
boats. six water bikes, and two motor- 
boats. It had only two advantages; as 
long ns the canoes were in the canal we 
knew thev were safe and. in time, it did. 
of necessity, teach the student to paddle 
a fearful straight course. 

r I ''o assure. success, it was obvious we 
would need some good course plan¬ 
ning and extremely competent teaching 
staff. The camj> canoeing counselor was 
a good canoeist hut did not have formal 
training as a canoeing instructor. Jerry 
Pidcock past-commander of the Mo¬ 
hawk Canoe Club of Trenton, New Jer¬ 
sey, and a Red Cross small craft in¬ 
structor, volunteered to head up the 
course. He is a retired Navy chief who 
had taken up school teaching and was 
free for part of the summer, a good man 
to set up a plan and carry it through. 
The overall plan was to follow the basic 
Red Cross outline with adaptations to 
suit the blind. He would be in camp 


two days a week to teach the course with 
the help of the camp canoeing coun¬ 
selor and myself. The counselor would 
then carry on the practice work on the 
other four days of the week. I would 
come in at whatever other times my 
busy summer schedule allowed. 

The course started with the class 
grouped around a canoe, on the grass. 
Parts of the canoe were pointed out and 
explained while the students “looked” 
with their hands. The same was done 
with paddles. Then proper kneeling 
positions were shown, on the grass. 
Carrying and launching were demon¬ 
strated ; then the students picked out 
their canoes and launched them. Most 
of the water lime was spent in teaching 
balance—trim, exchanging positions 
and getting in anil out of the canoe— 
finally a short paddle down the canal. 
This was comical in its complete chaos. 
With much shouting of “Go right, go 
left. push, pull, stop, back up,” etcetera, 
the campers finally were able to beach 
the canoes and return them to the canoe 
racks. 

During the following days a great 
deal of time was spent on paddle prac¬ 
tice in varied forms—standing on dry 
land, in the canoes on dry land, stand¬ 
ing in knee deep water—with captive 
canoe drills, and free drills in the canal 
and the open bay. A most interesting 
situation developed one day when the 
group was caught about a half mile off¬ 
shore in a sudden wind squall. Two- 
foot white caps quickly developed in the 
twentv-Ml’H winds. The class learned 
how to paddle in the wind the hard way. 
When they got tired, they jumped out 
of the canoes and used their bodies as 
sea anchors and took turns swimming 
in the waves. We were worried, but the 
campers thought it was great fun. It 
was a very tired but happy group that 
finally reached the shelter of the canal 
and basin. 

A S THE COURSE CONTINUED, it was a 
joy to see the ease and skill with 
which the campers took their canoes off 
the racks and launched them. The 
straight line they paddled down the 
canal and out to the float in the bay was 
as good as any. In spite of sore knees, 
aching muscles, flies, mosquitos, and 
hard work the campers were enjoying 
the course very much and looked for- 
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' he campers “looked ” with their hands in learning to handle 
lanoes and paddles. Much time teas spent on paddle prac- 
i : .ce, on dry land, in canoes on land, and in the water. 



Most of the water time was spent in teaching balance — 
trim, exchanging positions, and getting in and out of the 
canoe. Then, finally, off on a short paddle down the canal. 


I 

I’fare! to it each day. The personal res- 

I I ue work and eanoe-over-eanoe rescue 
were handled with ease. All that was 
iceded was a noise of some kind to 

I guide them to the right place. With 
' some guidance they were able to make 
I creditable right-angle dock landings. 

1 To wards the end of the course the 

pampers paddled to the town of Barne- 
gat. about five miles away over the open 
hay. This trip was to have been the end 
of the course hut by this time it proved 
I to be too tame and easy for the group. 
1 so a river trip was set up. 

The nearest river was Cedar Creek, a 
harroyr, swift, twisting creek through 
Ij pine woods and cedar swam]). This type 
ll of river would give an intermediate ea- 
t noeist some problems. At this point, I 
had the negative feeling that this was 
f not a safe or practical thing to do, but 
the students and instructors were all for 
* it. So lunches were packed, canteens 
filled, and off we went to the town of 
Double Trouble, a likely name for our 
starting point on Cedar Creek. 

The campers unloaded their own ca¬ 
noes and carried them down a very 
steep bank about twenty feet to the 
water. Before the start a safety plan 
was set up. Mr. I’idcock would lead out 
with Mr. Case as a passenger and a 
blind bowman. No canoes were to pass 
him. The camp canoeing counselor with 
a blind bowman would stay near the 
center of the group and I would act as 
sweepman. I would go solo in the canoe 
to enable me to move swiftly to any 
point. A first-aid kit, signal whistle, and 
heaving line were taken along but never 
used. Each canoe was given a number 
which was to be called off in the proper 
sequence when the signal was given 


from the lead canoe. If anyone did not 
sound off we would know where to look 
for trouble and who was in trouble. We 
felt this was necessary because the creek 
twisted and turned so much that most 
of the canoes would be out of sight a 
great deal of the time. At intervals the 
lead canoe would hold up until we were 
all grouped together, at this time canoe¬ 
ing positions and partners could be 
changed. 

We teamed up campers with the best 
usable vision with the totally blind ones. 
Even at this, some of the sternmen 
couldn’t see their bowman. Once again, 
the campers were to be on their own 
with no help from the staff unless abso¬ 
lutely necessary for safety’s sake. As 
each canoe pushed off into the current 
and was swept quickly around the first 
bend, the team called out its number 
and disappeared from sight 

f | A HE creek was swift and narrow hut 
-*■ shallow, with a hard sand and 
gravel bottom. The first part of the trip 
was rough on the campers until they 
began to get the feel of the current and 
learned to stay on the inside of the 
turns. There were pile ups; canoes were 
often driven in the hushes which over¬ 
hung the entire length of the creek: the 
swift current would hold them hard on 
snags, logs, and sandbars; but they had 
learned their lesson well. Draws and 
pushes, cross draws and sweeps, bow 
rudders and cross bow rudders, sculls 
and reverse sweeps, holds and reverse 
strokes were all put to good use. Even 
in the worst predicaments, of which 
there were many, the campers were 
able to get themselves back in the chan¬ 


nel and under way. Why they were not 
swept out of their canoes by overhang¬ 
ing branches or upset by snags and 
sandbars is difficult to understand. It 
could only be the result of extremely 
good basic training in trim, balance, 
and paddling strokes. 

It was very interesting to hear the 
chatter going back and forth about 
sharp turns, overhanging branches, 
stumps and snags and sandbars. A little, 
past noon we stopped on a sand bar for 
a swim and lunch. The usual horse play 
of active kids, ducking, water fights, 
water tag, etcetera, relaxed us for lunch. 
It was a beautiful warm day and some 
of the kids sat in chest deep water while 
eating. 

The remainder of the trip was com¬ 
paratively smooth. We stopped occa¬ 
sionally to pick and eat the delicious 
huckleberries which grew along the 
banks. The campers also enjoyed the 
water lilies and other wildflowers by 
feel and smell. The only help we gave 
the campers on the entire trip was at a 
right-angle turn under a railroad trestle 
which was obstructed by rocks and over 
a three-foot cement spilhvay. We acted 
as safety men and they lowered their 
own canoes over the slippery moss-cov¬ 
ered cement. This provided quite a 
thrill for all of the campers. The trip 
ended a short way below the spillway at 
the Lanoko Harbor bathing beach. 

Incredible as it may seem, there had 
been no upsets, only one minor scraped 
back from an overhanging branch, and 
a few scratches. This was a much better 
record than most sighted groups have 
made on the same creek. At dinner that 
night we asked how many would like to 
Continued on Page 166 
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W ays Along the Waterfront 


CANOEING- 

Canoes recommended by the Health 
and Safety Service of the Boy Scouts of 
America are: 

Canvas-covered. A sixteen-foot catioe 
with low bow and stern to cut down 
wind resistance. Lightweight, easy to 
handle, these are good for all-purpose 
canoe training and cruising. 

Aluminum canoe. This is sturdy and 
has flattened bottom. Its shallow draft 
makes it extremely maneuverable. 



A ( anot' Primer 

Versatile is the word for the canoe. 
The Indian's materials have been im¬ 
proved upon I though probably not his 
skill ). hut the canoe remains essentially 
the inexpensive, lightweight, maneuver¬ 
able transportation the first occupants 
of our country devised. Thus, for the 
camper, the canoe is the first choice of 
water transportation into the little- 
fished lakes and the little-traveled wil¬ 
derness. \\ ith his camping gear, the ca¬ 
noe makes the camper as self-sufficient 
there as the the Indian was. 

The canoe of today comes in a variety 
of lengths, weights and materials, but 
only two basic shapes: the traditional 
double-end style and the square-stern 
model. While either is at home with 
paddle power, a bracket for an outboard 
motor can be added to the double-ender. 
and of course the square-stern canoe 
was designed for a motor to begin With 
The size of motor that a canoe can han¬ 
dle is specified by the manufacturer. 
Two canoes can also he lashed together 
with poles, catamaran style, and pushed 
in one motor land freight can he ci r - 
ried on top of the poles, if necessary). 
To complete the story of its versatility. 


oarlocks and oars make it possible to 
row a canoe, and the addition of mast, 
sail, and rudder provide the thrill of 
sailing. 

Contrary to belief, the modern canoe 
is a safe form of transportation, limited, 
as is any vehicle, to the weight and uses 
specified by the manufacturer. Used as 
intended, the canoe will reward its 
owner with years of pleasure and serv¬ 
ice. Many camping families make sure 
all members can swim before attempting 
canoe camping, but lifejackets are a 
precaution for the weak swimmer as 
well as the non-swimmer. 

The cardinal rule of small craft safety 
is Hang on to the boat , and that includes 
the canoe. Kven when swamped, a ca¬ 
noe will support as many people as it 
was designed to carry. Buoyancy cham¬ 
bers are built into canoes made of mate¬ 
rials not naturally buoyant. While can 
v as-covered wood canoes are buoyant, 
sponsons (air chambers along the side) 
cars be had on these if wanted. If you 
are buying a used canoe, buoyancy is a 
point to check. Paddles are needed with 
any canoe; a motor can conk out, the 
wind can strand you. but a paddle will 
bring you home! 

Before you buy a canoe, w rite to 



several manufacturers for information. 
Most offer canoes in various lengths and 
usually standard or lightweight hulls (a 
factor if you intend to do a lot of portag¬ 
ing). You may prefer to rent a canoe 
for a season or two before you buy. 


There are several materials used in 
making canoes today. One of the most 
popular is the aluminum canoe, favored 
because of its light weight and because 
it requires little maintenance. Dents 
can be pounded out without too much 
trouble; however, serious punctures call 
for expert repairing. 



The canvas-covered canoe is still well 
liked. It is quieter in use than an alumi¬ 
num canoe and with care will give long 
service. It requires more attention to 
exterior and interior, can he damaged 
easier, and needs more careful storage 
than an aluminum canoe, but you can 
repair it yourself. 

The fiberglass canoe is a newer entry 
into the field. It is also a tough canoe 
and is comparable to the aluminum ca¬ 
noe in that it requires little mainte¬ 
nance, though it is not as light in 
weight. Other composition materials are 
also offered, and you may want to check 
these as well. 

Learning to use a canoe properly can 
enhance a camper’s enjoyment of it. 
Among many good books available is 
the American Red Cross manual on Ca¬ 
noeing ( $1.25 at chapter offices) or the. 
Boy Scout Merit Badge booklet ($.35). 
If you can obtain professional instruc¬ 
tion. that’s best of all.— Reprinted cour¬ 
tesy Better Camping. May-June, 1961. 

FOR PLEASURE FLEET SKIPPERS— 

“Ahoy. Mate! Bend the line around 
the bollard and make fast the bitter 
end.’! Do you understand this lan¬ 
guage? Probably not! In all probabil¬ 
ity, neither do the recreation boaters in 
your area; but recreation departments, 
as well as camps, had better build up an 
easy acquaintance with them! 
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calling from either side of the hull. Mow, 
add the unlimited sources of navigable 
water available by highway boat trailer 
and the pleasures multiply. This ex¬ 
plains, in part, why the number of rec¬ 
reational boats jumped from less than 
two million in 1945 to nearly eight mil¬ 
lion last year. Pleasure boating has 
taken a position of prominence in the 
recreation scene because it answers the 
desire to switch from spectator to par¬ 
ticipant in an activity that includes the 
whole family. It would seem that it is 
here to stay; but let’s add a big MAYBE 
to that deduction! 

Boating facilities in 1949 were almost 
identical to those in 1958—a surprising 
fact in view of a hundred percent 
growth in the number of boats in that 
decade. This points out that as boating 
knowledge increases, so does the im¬ 
portance of the safety factor. We in the 
recreation field can do much to educate 
the new boaters through classes, clubs, 
and supervision. But one thing is cer¬ 
tain. if skippers are not educated in nau¬ 
tical know-how, restrictive legislation 
can be expected. The Federal Boating 
Act of 1958 is a case in point. Though 
designed principally as an enabling act 
for boat identification and accident re¬ 
port control, it is a harbinger of many 
restrictive hills that have been passed 
or are under consideration by state leg¬ 
islatures. 

As recreationists, we have a responsi¬ 
bility to make boating safe and attrac¬ 
tive—to keep it free from stifling laws 
and regulations. The first step is edu 
cation. We must educate ourselves and 
the boaters in our communities in the 
art of boating and get them thinking in 
terms of safety-on-the-water. As a start¬ 
er. here are seven questions that nauti¬ 
cal newcomers should answer with 
YES: 

1. I)o 1 have Coast Guard-approved 
life jackets, cushions, or ring buoys for 
every passenger aboard? 

2. Is my boat large enough to safely 
carry my passengers and equipment? 

3. Does my motor match my boat ca¬ 
pacity for horsepower? 

4. Do I have a paddle, tool kit, spare 


Many icater-uise recreation agencies are training youngsters for on-tlle-water 
responsibilities. Here, a group in Brookfield, Illinois, learn to handle ropes. 


Canoe safety. Boys and girls at a camp on Conneautte Lake at Edinboro in Erie 
County , Pennsylvania, find that learning proper handling is part of the fun. 


To join America’s eight million plea¬ 
sure boat owners, all one needs is the 
personal interest and the financial back¬ 
ing. . . . 'Ibis is the clue to a potentially 
dangerous situation. For example, much 
of this year’s outboarding equipment is 
being purchased by the friend you let 
drive your boat last summer. lie really 
enjojed it! So much so that now he’s a 
boat owner. 

I’oo often the new “skipper’ has little 
knowledge of the hydro-vehicle he com- 
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mauds or the regulations that cover it. 
Recreation leaders and camp directors 
are facing a challenge in the fastest 
growing family recreation interest— 
only a few are prepared to advise, edu¬ 
cate and supervise America s forty mil¬ 
lion pleasure boaters. Are jou setting 
up safety classes for this summer? 

Every power'boater knows the thrill 
of the surging motor, the nerve-exciting 
exhilaration of the slamming air stream, 
the slapping waves, and the spray cas- 
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Hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar. see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load. CHECKER- 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. 

Write far Catalog. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1127 West 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


KEMPER TOOLS FOR CERAMICS 

Clean-up, ngralitto, texturing tools and flower 
cutters in many patterns and sizes. Instruc¬ 
tion included with some. 

For these and other ceramic tools, write for 
FREE catalogue to; 

KEMPER TOOLS, P.O. Box 545 

CHINO, CALIFORNIA 



FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

Ch * ,r \ Direct from foctory sav* 
■ |B v ]ng to Churches, Schools, 

| Clubs, Lodges and all organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1962 
(■ - .■'AfX, J Folding Banquot Tobies are 
Fj unmatched for quollty, duro- 
*1 *•***•"» blllty, convenience and hand¬ 

some appearance. 94 models and sizes fer 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full Una MONROE tablaa, chaJra, 
tabta and choir trucks, plmtform-rlsars, port- 
mb #e partition*. Writ• today I 
THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., CeUss, Iowa 


BUDGET PROBLEMS? 

Gel IDEAS UNLIMITED, the lop scrap crafl 
magazine, for low-budgel craft pro¬ 
jects, for children and adults. ^ _ 

SAMHE COPY 25C 
IDEAS UNLIMITED 
5865 Lincoln Ava., Chicago 45, III. 


parts, lights, extra line, and anchor? 

5. Is my fuel supply adequate for the 
trip planned? 

6. Is my boat properly registered 
with the state or Coast Guard? 

7. Am I familiar with boating regu¬ 
lations in my trip area? 

As a recreation leader, he sure your 
boaters understand that water safety de¬ 
pends on knowing the rules of the road. 
Ignorance of those rules will cause loss 
of the freedom that makes boating one 
of America’s foremost family recrea¬ 
tions.—W u.liam H. Radkk. assistant 
village manager, Brookfield , Illinois, 
and former recreation superintendent 
in Brookfield. 

TIPS ON BOATING- 

Checklist for getting under way. 

• Check the wLeather. 

• Let some responsible person know 
where you are going and when you in¬ 
tend to return. 

• Check your fuel supply; he sure you 
have more than enough for your round 
trip. 

• Get rid of fuel vapor smells before 
starting the engine. 

• Carry lifesaving equipment for every 
person aboard. 

• Cheek that your lights are operating 
properly (in case you will he under way 
after sunset) and that all other required 
equipment is aboard. 

• Slow all gear properly. 

7 ips on River Boating —Learn the clues 
for more careful cruising of these water¬ 
ways: 

• In straight stretches, the deepest wa¬ 
ter is usually darkest in color and near 
the center. 

• The deepest water is usually found 
on the outside of a bend. 

• Shallow water is usually lighter in 
color and shows ripples in a breeze. 

• Sandbars and silt Hats tend to build 
up at junctions with other streams or 
near the inside of bends. 

• Dead calm water usually indicates 
shallow areas. 

TIPS ON OFFSHORE BOATING- 

In open areas, normally less protected, 
severe wave and sea conditions may he 
experienced, so that: 

• It is more comfortable and usually 
safer to meet waves at a slight angle and 
at slow speed rather than plunge head 
on. 



• If running broadside to the waves is 
uncomfortable and too much spray is 
being hurled into the boat, “tack,” or 
steer a zigzag course. 

• When proceeding down wind at too 
slow a speed to outrun the; waves, slow 
down, let the waves pass underneath, 
and he alert to keep the boat from 
broaching .—From Family Recreation 
and Safety-1961. 

SWIM AND STAY FIT- 

The expanded American Red Cross 
water safe:ty program now includes a 
planned activity known as “Swim and 
Stay Fit.” designed to motivate all those 
who know how to swim to do so sys- 
lematie:ally in the interest of improving 
their health. Participants are encour¬ 
aged to swim regularly and frequently 
until they have achieved fifty or more 
miles. F.xeept for the initial three miles, 
individuals must swim the distance in 
multiples of 440 yards. 

It is important for swimmers to con¬ 
dition themselves carefully before un¬ 
dertaking the* 410-yard swim. For the 
initial three miles the only requirement 
is that the swimmer complete each 440 
yards during one visit to the facility. 
The 440 yards does not have to he swum 
continuously; the swimmer may stop 
anil rest as often as necessary. Each 440 
yards swum is counted as one segment. 
Two hundreel segments are requireel to 
complete the fifty miles. 

Participants are to be carefully 
watched during and through their entire 
swim and exit from the pool. In open 
water, a boat Equipped with a reaching 
pole and an oarsman and one other per¬ 
son capable of making a rescue must ac¬ 
company the swimmer. Red Cross chap¬ 
ters now have “Swim and Stay P'it” 
activity materials, including wallet-size 
certificates, pins, and emblems, it 
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CAMP SELF-INSPECTION BLANK 


Score your camp’s fire safety. A ext to each question question answered No points to a serious fire hazard, 
are two boxes to check the answer Yes or No. Each Do something about these hazards — now! 


To be checked before camp opens: 


Yes 


Construction 



Yes 


1. Are the roofing materials used on every build¬ 
ing fire retardant or noncombustible? . Q] 

2. Are all hoods above stoves, as well as stove¬ 

pipes and chimneys, clean, well-supported, and 
otherwise in good condition? . □ 

3. Are masonry chimneys solid and free from 

cracks and metal chimneys safely installed and 
insulated? . □ 

4. Are lloors directly under stoves and heaters 

protected by galvanized iron, concrete, or brick¬ 
work? . □ 

5. Have all stovepipes which pass through clos¬ 
ets, attics, or storerooms been eliminated?. □ 

6. Are walls, ceilings and partitions protected 
from overheating by stoves and stovepipes, either 

by clear space or insulating materials?. □ 


Electricity 




7. Are electric irons and all electric cooking ap¬ 
pliances equipped with heat controls?.□ 


No 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 


8. Are sufficient electric, outlets provided for 

lamps and appliances and use of multiple attach¬ 
ment plugs avoided? . □ 

9. Do all appliances, fuses, and extension cords 

bear the label of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.? .□ 

10. Are only qualified electricians allowed to in¬ 
stall wiring and make wire splices?. Q 


Housekeeping 


11. Are there spark-screens over all chimneys? Q 

12. Are all fireplaces equipped with effective 

firescreens? . □ 

13. Is an enclosed incinerator or waste burner 

provided for burning refuse and trash?. [~| 


Flammable Liquids 


14. Are gasoline stoves and kerosene stoves and 
heaters of types listed by Underwriters’ Labora¬ 
tories, Inc? . □ 




No 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 
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Fire Protection 


Yes No 


15. Is simple fire-fighting equipment, such as 

brooms, rakes, pails of water, pails of sand, 
shovels, provided? . Q Q 

16. If there is a fire hose, canvas or rubber, is it 

tested before camp opens? . Q Q 

17. Is equipment kept in designated places and 

in good condition? ... Q Q 

18. Is there more than one exit from all rooms in 

main buildings? . 

19. Is there a place where pumpers can take 

water? . Q Q 

20. Are there approved fire extinguishers in 
every main building? Are they kept in good 

order? Do personnel know how to use them? . □ □ 

21. Is there a camp fire brigade? Q Q 

22. Is the means for sounding a fire alarm clear¬ 
ly audible throughout the camp?. Q Q 

23. Are there fire escapes on buildings of more 

than one story? . Q Q 

24. Are ladders available that will reach to the 

roof of the buildings?. Q Q 

25. Is there any organized fire protection avail¬ 
able to the camp?. (j Q 

26. Does everyone in camp know where or how 

to call for this protection service? . Q 


To be checked before camp opens and periodically through¬ 
out the season: 



Smoking 



1. Are restricted places for smoking maintained 

—no matter who is smoking? . □ 

2 Is there a rule that all cigarettes and cigar 
butts be carefully extinguished before they are 
disposed of and that matches be broken in two 
before they are thrown away? . 0 


□ 

□ 


Yes No 


8. Is fire-fighting equipment within easy reach 
when trash, leaves, etcetera, are burned out-of- 

doors? . Q Q 

9. Are storerooms and garages kept free of rub¬ 
bish, old rags, papers, etcetera?.Q Q 

10. Are oil mops or paint rags kept in closed 

metal containers to guard against spontaneous 
ignition? . □ Q 

11. Are stoves always kept free of grease? Is 

baking soda or salt handy for grease fires? . . . . Q Q 

12. Are towels hung on special racks, never dried 

on or near stoves? . Q □ 

13. Are ashes collected in covered metal con¬ 
tainers with no holes in them and disposed of 

when properly cooled?. Q Q 

14. Are matches kept in metal containers away 

from heat? . Q □ 

15. Are only safety matches used in camp? . . . . Q Q 

16. Are woodboxes free from paper and rub- 

. □ □ 

17. Are trash baskets emptied regularly?. □ 

18. Are roofs, gutters, and eaves of buildings free 

of needles and leaves? . □ [~~| 


Flammable Liquids 



19. Are fires started with paper and/or kindling 

only, never with flammable liquids? . Q 

20. Are kerosene or gasoline lanterns hung up or 
put on tables or shelves, never on the floor? ... Q 


21. Are stocks of flammable liquids stored in 
drums or substantial closed metal containers, 
preferably in underground tanks well separated 


from buildings? . Q 

22. Are lamps, lanterns, and removable tanks on 

stoves filled in a safe place outdoors during day¬ 
light hours? . Q 

23. Are lamps heavy-based to prevent tipping? Q 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Electricity 



3. Are all extension cords in good condition and 
are they in the open—none placed under rugs or 


over hooks? . . .□ □ 

4. Are 15-ampere fuses used for all circuits? . Q □ 

5. Are all lighting fixtures, lamps, and appli¬ 
ances in good condition? f~l I~1 


lire Fighting 

24. Is a camp check made before bedtime to see 

that all fi res and lights are out or protected? . . . □ Q 

25. Are fire drills held regularly for all campers 

and staff? . Q Q 


Outdoor Fires 


Housekeeping 



6. Have all flammable rubbish and leaves been 
removed from around buildings and tents? ... Q 

7. Are grass, brush, and small trees cut or 
thinned out around camp buildings, incinerators, 

and waste burners? . Q Q 


26. Are outdoor fires built only in safe places, 


and not near trees? . Q 

27. Is all flammable material cleared away from 
around an outdoor fire for at least six feet and the 

fire never left unattended? . Q] Q 

28. After putting out an outdoor fire, does some¬ 
one stay until the ashes are cool enough to test 

with bare hands?. Q Q 
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BATS 



25 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash with natural finish. 

Authentic autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six models is 
juaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34' 1 , and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.70 


MODELS: 

Henry Aaron 

Ken Boyer 

Don Hoak 

Horvey Kuenn 

Wally Moon 

Richie Ashburn 

Norm Cash 

Al Kallne 

Mickey Mantle 

Brooks Robinson 

Ernie Banks 

Rocky Colavito 

Harmon Killebrew 

Roger Maris 

Jockle Robinson 

Yogi Berra 

Nelson Fox 

Ted Kluszewskl 

Ed Mothews 

Bill Skowron 


I2SS SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. INot illustrated). Quality end finish identical to No. 125 above, 
but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Boseboll, 
and other teen-age players. Listed below are the autographed models in the 1255 group. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guar¬ 
anteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $4.70 

MODELS: 

Henry Aaron Rocky Colavlto Harmon Klllebrew Ed Mathews 

Yogi Berra Nelson Fox Mickey Mantle Wally Moon 

Ken Boyer Al Kallne Roger Marls Jackie Robinson 

43 ASH FUNGO—GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. INot illustrated ). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each 

carton of one dozen contains three (34") infield and nine (37" and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds . Each $4.70 



125 FLAME TEMPERED—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash timber. Flame 
Tempered finish, and burn branded, the same as the bats used by many prominent major league hitters. An assortment of not fewer than six 

models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Single lengths (33", 34" or 35") of your choice. Shipping weight, 26 pounds.. „...Each $4.70 

125S FLAME TEMPERED—SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to 125 Flame 
Tempered above, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Bobe Ruth League, 

P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guaranteed to each, carton of one dozen. All 

bats of one length (32", 33" or 34") of your choice. Shipping weight, 24 pounds . Each $4.70 



150 GRAND SLAM —Turned from select northern white ash timber, natural white finish. Parterned after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear. Six authentic models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", S/34", and 3/35" bats in each 
carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds... Each 53.60 


carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds... Each 53.60 

1508 SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not illustrated I . Qu.l ity and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions 
for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Bobe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats In carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds. Each 53.60 



140$ SPECIAL POWER ORIVE. Turned from line white ash, natural white finish. Patterned alter the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, 

Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32" 

to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds . . . . Eoch S3.10 


Bats tor PONY BASEBALL 

■ 

Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 

Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 

U 

Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 

Little League numbers) are approved for PONY BASEBALL 

■ 

34" may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 

play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 

■ 

"specials" (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit- 

this age group. 

1 

able for players of this age group. 


Printed in U.5.A. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Also Makers of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 

Copyright 1962 






















BASEBALL BATS 


jc R' -■ Rl. 


14W SAFE hit. Finished in natural ash white and supplied in 
sorted lengths from 33" to 35"; shipping weight 26 pounds. 


in assortment of famous sluggers’ models in each carton of one dozen. As- 




11B BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models 
range from 32" to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


ch carton of one dozen. Lengths 



130$ SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash. with rich dark maroon finish and natural white handle. Patterned after original models of the 
famous sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular reguirements of High School, Prep 
School, Bobe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Boseboll, and other teen-age players. SI* models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 
32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds _ . E 


LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35"; shipping weight 26 pound 



Display Assortment 

BASEBALL • LITTLE LEAGUE • SOFTBALL 


LOUISVILLE NO. 500 BAT ASSORTMENT 


with Id Bats 

is shipped in a hard hitting 
FLOOR DISPLAY CARTON 

Contains: 

6 BASEBALL BATS—One each of models 
125 Flame Tempered, 125S Flame Tempered 
150S, 140S, 130S and 9. 

4 SOFTBALL BATS—One each of 
models 100W, 54, 52H and 50. 

8 LITTLE LEAGUE BATS—Two each of models 125LL, 
125J and J2. One each of models 125BB and JL. 



All these bats are illustrated under their proper numbers elsewhere; 
shipping weight, 35 pounds per unit--$50.00 











LOUISVILLE 

SLXT 






I25B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "METEOR" OFFICIAL SOFTBA 

quirements of the various types of hitters. Turned from sell 
6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds. 


LI BAT—POWER1ZED. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual 

sh. One dozen in carton, 33" length; shipping weight, 20 pounds.feoch 53.40 


POWERI2LED. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in brown antique, 
carton, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 21 pounds....toed *2.VO 


I2SC LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—PC 

barrel that tapers quickly to small grip. Turned from select 
6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds. 


THREE BIG BARRELLED «•»" 


The bats listed and described belaw are models af aul 
fast-pitch softball bat measuring 2% // in diameter. A 
season. 



TBALL BAT. Turneo from high quality ash and/or hickory and finished in 

pping weight, 24 pounds -~---. Each 52,70 


100A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "ATLAS" OFFICIAL FAST-PIT 

White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 6/32" and 6/33" lengt 


L OFFICtAL. ' Vk 

__ _ Isuisviue Slugger 

Assorted popular sottball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory, 
i, 4/33" and 4 34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds.-■■■■-—&.—.— Each 


iOOB LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "THOR" OFFICIAL FAST-PIT< 

finish. White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 6/32" and 6/3? 




( M*.© n - 

V ... c 


DFTOlhl 

Softball 


I finish Ash and/or hickory. Green zapon grip. One dozen assorted models 


lose LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "MARS" OFFICIAL FAST-PITt 

One dozen in carton, 4/32" and 4/33" lengths; shipping weir 


* -1 r > 

ted models turned from esh end hickory. Brown finish and black zapon T ri P Raeh — 2 „ 



































LEAGUE 


ITTLE 


WE MAKE THEM RIGHT • PERFORMANCE 



MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


and Junior 

BATS 


I 



2SLL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER Larg«-size junior bat. Turned from sulocf, open-air-seasoned 
jvhite ash and hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Auto¬ 
graphs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Marls, and Ed Mathews. Packed 1/28", 3/29", 4/30", 

1/31", and 1/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds___.......Eoch $3.60 

54 


sh 



2iBB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-siz. junior bat. Turned from select 
pen-air-seasoned timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger 
loris, and Ed Mothews. Lengths, 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Snipping weight, 21 pounds._.Eoch $3.10 



k> 5J GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior baf. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
■hsh. Approximately half of the I25J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Ernie 
plonks, Hormon Kllfebrew, Mickey Montle, Roger Moris, Ed Mothews and Wolly Moon. Lengths 3/29", 4/30”, 3/31", and 2/32". Ship- 


)ing weight, 20 pounds... 



f 


L LITTLE LEAGUE "It's a LouJsvfffe." Large-size junior bat with two-tone black barrel and white handle finish. Each bat contains 
he name of one of these famous hitters: Henry Aoron, Rocky Colovfto, Nelson Fox, Mickey Montle, Roger Moris, and Ed Mothews. 
"ne dozen In carton, 29" to 32" lengths. Shipping weight, 20 pounds . .,,...E 



S* LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-aize junior bat. Dark maroon finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Henry 
oron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Montle, Roger Maris, and Ed Mathews. One dozen in carton, 29" to 32" lengths, 
hipping weight, 20 pounds-— -.....-...--—. ..... „„ ..................Each $1.80 


d 

PG* 

weK 



urns it ague 
toutsvnu siuGwn 


« I5K GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUbGER Smail-sizt junior b.t Natural finish, Each b.f contains the 
enuine autograph of one of these famous sluggers: Henry Aoron, Rocky Colovlto, Mickey Montle, end Ed Mothews. One dozen in 
arton, 28" length only. Shipping weight, 15 pounds .... -----...........-.Eoch $1.70 

St H 

to c 




t CRACKERJACK BAT. Small boy's bat. Golden finish, burn branded. Three dozen in carton, 28" length only. Shipping weight, 45 
5® iounds .......................................... Eoch $1.00 






















tAD MINIS TRATION 
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Mountain 
Youth Camp 


1 Cossie L. Smith 

| 

A city-sponsored mountain camp site, started in 1954, 
has become a continuing community project provid¬ 
ing citizens of Hawthorne, California, with a twenty- 
acre, all-year recreation area. Hawthorne, a city of 33,500, 
is one of the seventy-two cities that form the sprawling com¬ 
plex of Los Angeles County. With five parks in operation, 
and two others on the drawing board, three swimming pools, 
and a rapidly expanding program for all age groups, the city 
leaders are obviously recreation conscious. 

Part of this overall recreation philosophy is the Haw¬ 
thorne Youth Camp. It is located some one hundred miles 
northeast of the city, near the six thousand-foot level of the 
San Gabriel mountains in Angeles National Forest. Through 
volunteered money, material, and labor from organizations 
11 and citizens, there exists, at present, a wide, range of facili¬ 
ties for a complete camping experience. A forty-six lmndred- 
square-foot, centrally located lodge featuring a kitchen that 
* can serve two hundred people was one of the first projects 
in 1955. The kitchen is the only all-electric facility of its 
kind in the entire wilderness area. All working surfaces are 
stainless steel, including the institution-size cooking equip* 
ment. A steam dishwasher, walk-in freezer, vegetable cooler, 
and meat locker are major assets to cooks and camp, there 
is even an automatic ice-cube maker for thirsty campers re¬ 
turning from a hot summer hike. 

Lodge construction was followed by nine individual six¬ 
teen-man cabins. Two of these were erected in early 1960. 
Two strategically located toilet-shower facilities serve the 
j cabin area. An eighteen-bed infirmary, close to the main 
lodge, is well equipped and staffed bv a city-employed regis¬ 
tered nurse during the summer camping season. A full-time 
caretaker lives year*round near the infirmary. 

Originallv, the camp was started by two citizens and a 
group of hoys who dismantled an old school building to ob- 
I tain lumber. Six weeks of daily phone calls to the l nited 
j States Forest Service resulted in locating a camp site. Fol- 
I lowing a citizen’s caravan to the camp, community spirit 
took over, and funds from businesses and service clubs 

Mr. Smith is director of parks and recreation in Hawthorne. 
California. 


bought more materials than could have been obtained 
through salvaged school buildings. Hawthorne's City Coun¬ 
cil has agreed to sign the necessary papers with the Forest 
Service when the land had once been located. Today, the 
camp is still largely a community construction project with 
the administration, planning, and maintenance services per¬ 
formed by the city. 

"I~k URING THE summer program, which starts in June with 
the dismissal of school and lasts through August, chil¬ 
dren seven years and older attend the camp in a typical eight 
day session. Each camper is charged 815 to cover super¬ 
vision, food, lodging, transportation, and insurance; the bal¬ 
ance of the $37.42 cost-per-camper per session is made up 
by the city. The camp has a capacity of 136 campers per 
session; no child has ever been turned away because of 
crowded conditions. A catnpership program supported by 
the community insures financial aid when needed. 

The program during this eight-dav session covers a vari¬ 
ety of activities, including fishing, horseback riding, wildlife 
study, geology study, and wood lore. Nearby Little Rock 
Creek provides an unusual experience in panning for gold 
(a few small nuggets are usually found). A telescope is used 
for astronomy classes. Amateur weather forecasting is made 
possible with the aid of a small weather station. (See also 
Page 149.) Nearby Jackson Lake provides ample room for 
water recreation. The whole area is laced with Forest Serv¬ 
ice-maintained bridle trails. 

April through May, the camp is staffed and occupied by 
classes from the Hawthorne Elementary School District with 
funds paid the city from the district as part of the city- 
school recreation agreement. \\ inter Weekends are family 
time at the camp, with a modest charge of a dollar-per- 
camper per weekend. 

S ANDWICHED between the camping activity is a construc¬ 
tion project, reinitiated with the acquisition in 1959 by 
tbe city of an adjacent abandoned four-acre camp. To date, 
under the leadership of the recently reactivated T outh Camp 
Committee, volunteer laborers have remodeled the old 

Continued on Page 151 





This is unusual in that facilities for a complete camping 
experience are made available through volunteered money, 
material , and labor from local organizations and citizens. 
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Taking off. Face bright with expectation. Tommy Doyle 
heads for new adventure at camp after a goodbye kiss 
from his mother. Tommy is the 1962 Easter Seal boy. 


CAMPING 


UNLIMITED 


Handicapped children learn how to 
tackle outdoor activities. 


The woifilers of nature are a 
never-ending source of delight. All 
sorts of education takes place n hile 
the handicapped child learns how 
to be a child among children. 


C amping INTRODUCES handicapped 
children to a wondrous new 
worhl and adds new dimensions 
to restricted lives. It invites them to 
develop new skills and attitudes and 
meet new challenges. Today, more and 
more camping opportunities await the 
handicapped child, either in special 
camps designed for his particular dis¬ 
ability (see '‘Cerebral-Palsy Day 
Camp,” Recreation. March 1961) or 
in camps for the nonhandicapped, 
where he establishes vital social rela¬ 
tionships with so-called normal chil¬ 
dren. Here we see children at three 
Raster Seal camps: Camp Paiviki. 
Crestline, California; Camp Koch, 
Tell City, Indiana: and Camp Kysoc. 
Carrollton. Kentucky. ip 


\etv friends include the four-legged kind. Tommy took part in 
most camp activities despite crutches and a body cast. 
Fun-filled camp sessions are adapted to individual capabilities. 


Catching it fish means 
knowing non to bait that 
hook. These fellows will be 
experts before camp is over. 

Other activities include ex 

ploration trips, arts and crafts, photography, campcrajt, and many 
new and exciting adventures in the world of the outdoors. 


Recreation 


Tire building is a skill acipured 
in every real camp. The child 
experiences the satisfactions of 
accomplishment, of becoming a 
veteran camper, and of belonging. 






Rainy Days in Camp 


Don’t let your campers develop the stormy-weather blues . . . 
activities for wet days should be preplanned and integrated 

into the overall camp program, with a special emphasis of their own 


S. Theodor*; Woal 

I N ORDER to integrate rainy day ac¬ 
tivities into the general camp pro¬ 
gram, considerable attention should 
he focused on appropriate activities, 
methods, and technique. This is a good 
time for planning and consolidating: 
planning for the forthcoming campfire, 
trip to the fishing pond or bunk skit. It 
is the time for that talk the counselor 
has wanted to have with Johnnie about 
his personal habits. Tt is an excellent oc¬ 
casion for discussing Henry’s swim¬ 
ming project or Bill’s plans for his craft 
project. 

It is a time for creativity and origi¬ 
nality on the part of campers and coun¬ 
selors. Use this period for writing the 

Mr. Woai. is school counselor for the 
Philadelphia Board of Education and an 
experienced camp director. This mate¬ 
rial is excerpted from a paper presented 
at the Region II American Camping As¬ 
sociation Convention in Philadelphia , 
March 1961. 


bunk song or that poem for the camp 
magazine. 

Counselors should prepare for such 
occasions prior to coming to camp. 
They should bring a “bag of tricks” for 
rainy days and develop detailed plans 
for their use. It is well for camp direc¬ 
tors to scrutinize counselor applications 
for clues that indicate strong resources 
in each counselor in this area. The camp 
application should have a special place 
for noting such information. 



This topic should take a prominent 
place on the agenda in precamp semi¬ 
nars. Let us help our counselors to be 
prepared, for while they are in the city 
they have recourse to sources for assist¬ 
ance in gathering material for special 
programs. 

Counselors should always be on the 
lookout for clues to help them discover 
what campers want to do. A significant' 
part of the job is to ascertain interests 
and, with these as a base, guide and in¬ 
tegrate camper activity into the general 
camp program—or modify the program 
to include newly discovered interests. 
It is through this cycle of discovery, in¬ 
tegration, and modification that the 
camping program is evolved, expanded, 
and enriched. 

Clues to active interests can be found 
by observing what the camper brings to 
camp; a stamp collection, coin collec¬ 
tion, a camera, baseball glove, tennis 
racket, or kite. Each is indicative of 
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some current interest. Beyond this, a 
casual talk with the camper will un¬ 
doubtedly lead to some enlightening in¬ 
formation. The counselor can also 
gather a great deal of information about 
camper desires by observing what they 
read and talk about, and certainly from 
what makes them laugh. 

A rainy period can he utilized for de¬ 
wdoping a project that is integrated 
with the general camp program. Basic 
to such an approach is the scheduling 
of these events on the general camp cal¬ 
endar. For example, if evening pro¬ 
grams include campfires, bunk skits, 
talent shows, and quiz shows, the coun¬ 
selor has a clue for rainy-day activity. 

Are there aspects of the campfire that 
can be used during a rainy day? The 
selection and the planning of events can 
take place during such a time. The gath¬ 
ering of materials for stories, stunts and 
songs can he accomplished. The cabin 
committees can he formed and they can 
develop their specific plans. 

Once the general theme has been de¬ 
veloped and the types of events have 
been decided, the campers should work 
out the complete program. It is best 
written out. The counselor helps by his 
guidance and direction. The prepara¬ 
tion of the cabin talent show to be of¬ 
fered at the camp talent evening could 
very easily be integrated into a rainy 
day: the selection of talent, rehearsals, 
etcetera. 

\\ hile such activities are preplanned 
and a large resource of such activities 
should he available, this in no way pre¬ 
cludes campers and counselors from de¬ 
veloping activities of their own choice. 
The resource activities are a guide for 
counselors and campers assuring a res¬ 
ervoir of available program material to 
draw upon for planning. 

D aixy-DAY procraws should be inte- 
grated into the general camp ac¬ 
tivity plan and he in keeping with the 
objectives and purposes of the camp. 
Programs for these special (lavs and pe¬ 
riods should not be "fill-ins” calculated 
to tide over a difficult period; nor 
should they be programs that '‘cut in " 
on the regular camp schedule. It is es- 

I loaf and invite my soul 


sential to preplan and be structured in 
this area in order to make effective use 
of facilities and personnel, avoid dupli¬ 
cation of activity' and overtaxing of fa¬ 
cilities. 

During rainy periods campers ex¬ 
hibit various reactions to lightning and 
thunder and sometimes heavy rain and 
winds. These may produce fear and 
restlessness. There may be some ag¬ 
gressiveness because of the confinement 
and change in the camp routine. An in¬ 
clination to homesickness, symptomatic 
illness, and destructive behavior pat¬ 
terns may occur during rainy periods. 

Counselors should watch for these 
signs and be skilled in rendering needed 
additional attention. This should be 
part of the precarnp training sessions 
with counselors. 1 f campers “feel” right 
about camp, a rainy period or any 
“stress period” is approached with the 
same enthusiasm and “good feeling” as 
is the daily camp routine. Directors and 
counselors must therefore supply the 
basic emotional foodstuff of life: a feel¬ 
ing of belonging and being wanted; the 
zest of achievement and the relish of ap¬ 
preciation ; the need of acceptance and 
understanding. 

Directors and counselors should: 

1. Make the camper feel secure, 
wanted and appreciated. Meet the 
camper immediately upon his arrival at 
camp. Greet him in a friendly way— 
tell him you are glad to see him—to 
have him in your hunk. Introduce him 
to other campers—get some of the camp¬ 
ers to “show him the ropes." Have a 
heart-to-heart talk with him. be infor 
mal, and unobtrusive. Get him to learn 
the boy's nickname and give him a little 
special attention, like helping him to un¬ 
pack or make his bed. 

2. Give the camper plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to explore new things. Acquaint 
him vwth the camp activities and “camp 
ways." 

d. Give the camper plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise his desires. Get him 
to tell you about himself, his interests, 
his hobbies, what he enjoys doing, what 
he wants to do at cam]). Keep a record 
of his progress. 

4. Show approval and appreciation 


. . . at my ease observing 


of what the camper is doing. Do this 
even if by adult standards it is not in¬ 
teresting or important. 

5. Never make a camper feel infe¬ 
rior. Respect his wishes, feelings, and 
desires. 

6. Never force the camper beyond 
his capacity. Give him coaching in those 
activities in which he wishes and should 
he able to excel. If he does things within 
the range of his ability, he will be suc¬ 
cessful and happy. 

7. Give the camper plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to learn independence and to 
take responsibility. Suggest lines of in¬ 
terest that involve responsibility, from 
which he can get satisfaction and recog¬ 
nition. Give him responsibility com¬ 
mensurate with his ability. 

8. Be consistent in order to avoid 
bewilderment and confusion in the 
camper. 

9. Avoid punishment and a feeling of 
fear. Discuss behavior with an attitude 
of fairness and understanding. This 
should result in an understanding by the 
camper of the probable cause of his dif¬ 
ficulty and of its implications for others 
as well as himself. 

10. Answer the questions of campers 
honestly and frankly without giving 
more than the child asks for or is able 
to understand. 

11. Problems should he treated as 
much as possible as essentially normal 
in order not to focus attention on any 
dev iation. Ignore unsocial hehavior in¬ 
sofar as it is praticable in order that no 
satisfy ing attention results from it. Pre¬ 
sent a calm approach when the camper 
evidences something out of line with 
your ideas or cam]) “mores.” 

The evaluation of a rainy-day pro¬ 
gram poses no imponderable problem. 
Did the campers have fun preparing 
and executing the activity? Did coun¬ 
selors act as guides and helpers? Is the 
program in keeping with and does it 
further the objectives of the camp? 
When answered positively, these and 
similar evaluatory statements indicate a 
successful activity. Add to this a mini¬ 
mum increase in homesickness and ill¬ 
ness during an extended rainy period 
and success is yours, 

a spear of summer grass. 

—Walt Whitman. 
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A program of science in camp means learn¬ 
ing about the things of science and their 
relation to our universe. Radio kits and 
lapidary equipment are popular “extras.” 



RETHINKING 


CAMP SCIENCE 



William T. Hartv 

CIENCE is a subject which, in one form or another, has 
been associated with camping for many years. Yet in 
only a few instances has it become a well-organized, 
important part of the camp program. Years ago, this casual 
approach to science probably was sufficient; hut today a 
person of any age without a working knowledge of science, 
or what may be called “science intelligence”, is at a serious 
disadvantage and often finds the world quite a bewildering 
place. 

Although schools have steadily increased the amount of 
j time der oted to science education, they must work within 
certain limitations not imposed on the camp. The camping 
situation permits greater attention to individual differences 
", and interests. Work is done in smaller groups or by indi 
viduals. The camper is not rigidly restricted to a forty-five 
minute period nor is he restricted w ithin the confines of a 
classroom or laboratory. The camper spends most of his 
time under the stars and clouds, among the trees, rocks, 
and common animals. His constant association with them 
arouses his natural curiosity and it is not an imposition for 
him to study or observe them. He has an opportunity to 
learn from the things of science rather than books about 
science. 

I There lies in general science, not nature, a world of op¬ 
portunity for the camp willing to take advantage of it. The 
nature approach to camp science has in the past frightened 
many campers away; hut expansion to general science with 
its wider interest appeal gives new respectability to the pro¬ 
gram and the instructors so everybody in camp may bene¬ 
fit with an increased science intelligence. A good science 
program also offers an opportunity for interesting the non¬ 
athlete in camp activities and is a blessing on a rainy day. 
Recognizing the need to revitalize, expand, and update the 
camp science program, three problems become immediately 
apparent: 

• What are the goals of science at camp? 

• What subjects may he a part of the cam]) science program? 

• Where are the personnel to carry the program through 
successfully ? 

MR. IIarty is science director of Camp Indian Acres, Frye- 
burg, Maine, and a science teacher in the Westwood , Massa¬ 
chusetts, Public Schools. 


The question of expense may also be raised. This will 
be taken up under the various subjects; hut generally, be¬ 
cause much equipment may he homemade, the program may 
cost as much or as little as desired. 

Below are ten goals or objectives of the camp science 
program. It will he noted that they attempt to tie the camp 
science program with school science experiences as well as 
with the growth and personal welfare of the individual. The 
camp science program should he so constructed that it will: 

1. Provide young people with an .opportunity to develop 
an interest in some phase of science as a vocation or hobby. 

2. Lead young people to a better understanding and ap¬ 
preciation of the dynamics and the unity of the earth, the 
life it supports, the atmosphere it holds down, and the space 
through which it takes us. 

3. Help the individual develop his mechanical skills and 
manual dexterity. 

4. Provide young people with an opportunity to gain an 
understanding of the many mechanical and electronic de¬ 
vices developed through science which we use every day. 

5. Lead young people to an understanding of the true 
meaning of conservation and develop the desire to use na¬ 
tural resources, both public and private, intelligently. 

6. Provide young people with an overall view of the 
scientific approach to understanding the universe that they 
may see how the various branches of science are interrelated 
and are all parts of a whole. 

7. Teach young people scientific facts and principles by 
using the things of science rather than hooks about science. 

8. Add meaning and enrichment to the school science 
program with the unique opportunity which camp affords to 
live, with and work with the things of science. 

9. Provide for the different personal needs, interests, and 
talents of each individual. 

10. Encourage young people to develop functional use of 
the scientific method and observation skills through the pres¬ 
entation of real, physical problem situations. 

The program given below is ambitious hut practical. It 
is not expected that the entire program will he achieved in 
a single year; hut a start should he made and a plan of 
growth available for the future. These subjects are particu¬ 
larly well adapted to a general science program at camp. 
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They are subjects which require real life experiences for 
true understanding; such experiences are difficult to provide 
in the school situation. 

Weathers Weather, the supreme director of camp program, 
is certainly the most important subject at camp. Every ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of its importance and a camp 
weather bureau is a natural activity. The necessary instru¬ 
ments may be either built for very little or purchased for 
whatever amount is available. 

The most important single weather instrument is a wind 
vane. Other instruments include a barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, rain gauge, and anemometer. A summer sub¬ 
scription to the Daily Weather Map from the United States 
Weather Bureau is also a welcome addition. A grouj) of 
interested campers rising fifteen minutes early each morning 
should prepare the daily forecast under the guidance of the 
science counselor and announce it at breakfast or post it on 
a bulletin board. Regtdar weather instruction for other 
campers includes constructing forecasting guides and sim¬ 
ple instruments to bring home. 

Photography: Photography has the widest general appeal 
of all science subjects and is an excellent way of introducing 
campers to the science program. 1’hotograjihv does require 
a darkroom with imining water and expense for equipment 
will run from $15 to $100. Here is a top-grade investment. 
It creates interest in your total science program, gives the 
camp publicity, and starts boys on an interest which will 
become a lifelong hobby for many. 

Astronomy: Although astronomy is a subject which max 
be studied at no expense, a telescope is an exciting accessory. 
With the telescope, pictures which have been seen in books 
will come to life as subjects and be seen in greater detail. 
Such items as double stars, the moon, the spiral galaxy- the 
planets of summer which include Saturn, the ringed planet, 
and Jupiter, with its many moons and artificial satellites, 
may be spotted. In the daytime, sunspots may he studied 
and traced by projecting the telescopic image onto a piece 
of cardboard. 

However, it does not take a telescope to identify the cir¬ 
cumpolar constellations, to watch meteors and comets, to 
build a pocket sundial, or to know some of the stories from 
science and mythology behind the common stars and con¬ 
stellations. A few inexpensive charts and posters will also 
be useful and inspiring for this activity. 

Geology: Geology should take two forms at camp: instruc¬ 
tion in camp for general groups and trips out of camp for 
people with a special interest in the subject. Trips out of 
camp may be to visit abandoned rock pits, wastejiiles from 
mines, mountains, or just to observe and discuss unusual 
surface features. Most hoys quickly take an interest in geol¬ 
ogy or one of its branches and for many it hecomes a life¬ 
long hobby which they can attribute to their first experiences 
at camp. 

Plants and Animals: Although plants and animals are two 
of the most difficult subjects to teach effectively, they are 
often the first and only ones included in the camp science 
program. Most counselors who have had college botany and 
zoology still do not know anything about plant and animal 


identification and habits. If they attempt to teach this mate¬ 
rial to themselves, they soon become overwhelmed hy the 
amount of material available and make little progress. The 
solution to the problem is simple and twofold: 

1. Make a list of the common plants and animals found 
in the area. Assistance is usually available for this step. 

2. With this list, go through the nature books learning the 
identity, characteristics, and habits of each, ignoring every¬ 
thing not on the list. Arrange items into groups or families 
where possible. Build the plant and animal program around 
these common subjects and as unknown specimens are 
found, identify them and add them to the list. 

For older campers, the study of plants should dwell on 
the botanical structures, things which they will or have 
studied in school but have never seen because most school 
biology courses do not bring the student into the field. This 
type of approach will add meaning to the school program 
and the camp program, as one supplements the other. 
Younger people need familiarization with the common plant! 
through such activities as mounting, identification games, 
seed germination, and hikes. 

Commonly studied animal groups include: jirotozoa, in¬ 
sects. amphibians, birds, and mammals. Daytime activities 
include locating and casting animal tracks in plaster; collect¬ 
ing and mounting insects; discussing animals and showing 
pictures of them; catching, studying, and releasing animals; 
and growing jirotozoa in fresh water for microscopic study. 
Night-time activities include baiting an area of the woods 
and waiting for the animals to come or sitting quietly by a 
water hole with a flashlight or flash camera to get animal 
jiortraits. We do not recommend trajqiing mammals since 
small animals, even in “harmless” trajis, become excited 
and often bang themselves up as they crash about seeking 
an escape route. It is better to limit live study to the simpler 
animals which can he caught, studied and released within a 
few days. It is also hetter conservation. 

Electricity and Electronics: The study of electricity for 
younger jieople is not at all an expensive proposition. A 
few sjiare jiarts such as doorbells, transformers, switches, 
and lamps may he gathered together and mounted on wood. 
Given a roll of wire, children can teach themselves a great 
deal and it is also useful to the counselor in teaching specific 
lessons. By all means, use bell transformers instead of 
batteries; the voltage is low and harmless, anil transformers 
do not have to he replaced as do the expensive dry cells. 
There are four groups of jirojects for radio and electronics: 

1. Camjiers build electronic devices using parts taken 
from old radios. 

2. Campers buy their own kits and build them at camp 
under the guidance of an exjierienced person. 

3. Campers operate an amateur radio station from cainji. 
This will require a counselor with an FCC Amateur Radio 
License. 

4. Campers purchase one or more kits of the 15-in-l 
variety which will remain with the camji jieririanently. These 
kits are the tyjie that can be wired and rewired in many 
different circuits to construct various electronic devices. 
They arc very inexpensive. The newest of these is a 100-in-l 
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The camp should provide, a science lodge 
in addition to a tvorkroom and dark¬ 
room. The science lodge or museum 
should display the campers’ projects. 


kit by Allied Radio which is an excellent introduction to 
both vacuum tube and transistor electronics. 

Sjiecial Subjects: The opportunity for special interest trips 
is unique to the camp situation and particularly important 
and adaptable to the camp science program. Successful trips 
can usually he arranged to laboratories, factories, radio 
stations, farms, fish hatcheries, mines, museums, historical 
sites, places of photographic interest, power stations, dairies, 
and lumber mills. 

Other science subjects are also adaptable to the camp 
program. Chemistry is often requested and best carried out 
wi th an advanced chemistry set with emphasis on semi¬ 
microchemistry. Seashore life should he included if the 
camp is so located. An old automobile engine may be pro¬ 
vided to be disassembled, cleaned, and parts color coded 
with paint for a permanent display. Some campers may wish 
to do special field Vi ork for a science project they have started 
or intend to start at home. 

^ItiiiNKiNG about ALL of these subjects, it becomes obvious 
that a program of this type cannot he carried out in a 
tent. It is most desirable to have three areas: a science 
workroom, a darkroom, and a display room or museum. In 
most situations the entire program cannot he put into opera¬ 
tion in a single year; hut it should he started and a definite 
plan of growth should he followed. It should also he re¬ 
membered that there are many charts, booklets, films, and 
other aids available free or at little cost from industry 
which are useful in supplementing \our other science 
material.* 

Where are the personnel to he found capable of carrying 
through such a versatile science program? There is prob¬ 
ably no better qualified group than students with two or 
three years of college who are planning to be general science 
teachers. Here are people whose interests are not narrow 
and specialized; hut are general by nature. This is an 
opportunity for them to gain experience at camp in the 

*See Educators Guide to Free Science Material (Educational Pro¬ 
gress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, $6.25) and An Inexpensive Sci¬ 
ence Library (American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the National Science Foundation, Washington. D.C., $.25). 


work the\ will he expected to do when they begin teaching 
school. I f an individual is weak in one of the areas of science 
mentioned, it will be to his lasting benefit to gain additional 
knowledge of that subject now. At the same time he will be 
gaining invaluable experience in working with young people. 

An attempt has been made here to point out some of the 
innumerable benefits to he gained by the camp, the camper, 
and the counselor through an expanded and revitalized sci¬ 
ence program. A program which is of greater benefit to 
the camp through an increased interest and enrollment; to 
the campers in greater science experiences and higher sci¬ 
ence intelligence; and to the science counselor who is gain¬ 
ing valuable experience, which many science teachers lack, 
in teaching small groups of individuals with a common in¬ 
terest in science, in the field with things of science, not in 
hooks about science, ip 


Mountain Youth Camp 

Continued from Page 145 

camp's lodge to provide sleeping quarters with attached toi¬ 
let and showering facilities and a complete kitchen for 
twenty-two people; constructed a combination arts-erafts 
and maintenance building; collected literally tons of rock 
for erosion control walls; and erected two new sixteen-man 
cabins with inside toilet and bathing facilities. 

Future construction, some of it already scheduled, in¬ 
cludes: development of a natural amphitheater in front of 
the main lodge into a stone-stepped chapel and conference 
area; development of the eastern portion of the camp into 
a rough camping area with five Adirondack-type cabins, a 
fire ring, barbecues and a toilet building. A volleyball court, 
swimming pool, and secluded archery range are also part of 
the future development program. 

The Hawthorne Youth Camp through city-community 
teamwork provides urban children and families experience 
in camping and outdoor life not otherwise available because 
of the booming land values and increasing population in 
Southern California. # 
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This program can be adapted to meet varying conditions 


PLAYGROUND CAMPING 


Jack Stovel 


/■''AN aou lie re- 
ally comfort- 
Jm able in the woods 

VA p without running 

, water, electric 

ranges, TV. and 
soft beds? Most 
suburban young¬ 
sters would answer an emphatic, “No!” 
However, last summer twenty-four 
youngsters in Verona, New Jersey, 
learned the answ'er can he a definite 
“Yes!” after experiencing the overnight 
survival camping program offered hv 
the Verona summer playground. 

This camping program brought a 
new dimension to the lives of these chil¬ 
dren. No longer relying on modern 
conveniences, they learned the tech¬ 
niques of outdoor living under the di¬ 
rection of several members of the play¬ 
ground staff. The program offered them 
the opportunity to exercise their ingenu¬ 
ity and creativity in a way not possible 
on the ordinary summer playground. 

On these playground camping trips 
we take from twelve to sixteen young¬ 
sters per trip. We run two trips per 
week, one for boys and one for girls, 
and we ramp every second week during 
the playground season. At least two. 
and usually three, leaders accompany 
each group. The trips extend over two 
days and one night. The youngsters are 
selected from the regular playground 
enrollment. Because of the popularity 
of this activity, children do not ordinar¬ 
ily get the chance to take more than one 
trip per summer. We require written 
permission from the parents before the 
child is permitted to go on a camping 
trip. This is similar to the permission 
necessary for day trips. Complete in¬ 
surance coverage is imperative and 
should be discussed by the department 
head with the insurance airency. 


Mr. Stoxei. is assistant director of rec¬ 
reation for the Department of Recrea¬ 
tion. Public Schools of Verona, Xeic 
Jersey. 


The campsite used last summer was 
adjacent to a small private lake where 
playground children go swimming once 
a week. We attempted to get a nucleus 
from a different playground for each 
trip. A leader from that area goes along 
on the trip. The other leader on that 
playground can plan activities which 
can be supervised alone for the two days 
that the other leader is camping. 

The cost to the individual camper 
was $1.00. This was sufficient to cover 
food. Transportation was provided by 
taking the campers along with the regu¬ 
lar daily swimming trips, which was a 
budgeted expense. The leaders who ac¬ 
companied the trip received an extra 
sum for their time. The children pro¬ 



vided their own sleeping bag or blanket 
roll, and other personal equipment: the 
recreation department provided large 
cooking pots, large utensils, and other 
general camp items. Ibis is one pro¬ 
gram literally; operated on a shoestring 
and a large measure of ingenuity. 

Only those youngsters entering the 
fifth grade or higher were permitted to 
go. This program formed an integral 
part of the total playground experience 
for this age group. Leadup activities 
were devised to acquaint the prospective 
campers w ith outdoor living techniques, 
and the children participated in meal 
planning as well as other skdl games. 
When the youngsters returned from the 
trips, thex told and retold stories of the 
excursion, thus bringing the camp ex¬ 


perience hack to the playground. We 
feel that camping was a bright spot in 
our summer program, and gave the rest 
of the program a tremendous lift. 

Entering the woods was a new' experi¬ 
ence for a majority of the children, and 
the thrill of being awakened at dawn by 
the frogs croaking in the morning mist 
was a far cry from the blare of horns 
and squeal of brakes which usually ac¬ 
companied their slumber. Pre-hreakfast 
swims in the lake heightened already 
hearty appetites, and the tune-honored 
flapjacks prepared over open fires never 
tasted so good! Of course, all the food 
was prepared by the campers them¬ 
selves. 

Breakfast talk centered around the 
previous evening’s campfire, something 
often read of, but never participated in, 
by these suburban children. They re¬ 
membered the chilling moonlight swim 
and the welcome warmth offered by the 
flames. Indian skill contests tested their 
prowess, and, as the campfire dimmed, 
old stories were retold and the good old 
songs mingled with the rising smoke. 
These pleasant memories were carried 
back to the regular playgrounds—but 
there was much more. 

Survival cam®raft techniques “on 
location” have far more meaning than 
sleeping out in someone’s backyard. 
The most useful technique learned xvas 
cooking. The children were quite sur¬ 
prised to learn that anything which can 
he made at home can be made in the 
woods as well, and many things pre¬ 
pared over open fires have even more 
taste appeal. Simple drop biscuits, 
served hot with jelly, were a big hit 
with the boys. Berries and seeds gath¬ 
ered in season fresh from the vine add 
a tastv touch to all camp cooking. Food 
can be successfully broiled, boiled, 
baked, fried, or roasted in stone fire¬ 
places such as were used on our trip. 
Two fireplaces made from rocks gath¬ 
ered in the area served the needs of the 
hungry campers. One concession to 
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civilization—heavy wire grills—aided 
the food preparation, but mam experi¬ 
enced campers used a tripod or crossbar 
to suspend pots over coals. 

Because the weather was so beauti¬ 
ful. most of the campers elected to sleep 
“under the stars.” A few, however, 
built survival shelters. 

Careful attention to the sleeping area 
is one of the most important phases of 
overnight camping. Sloping, damp, or 
rocky ground should be avoided, but 
these obstacles can be overcome. Of 
course, a ground cloth beneath the 
sleeping bag or blanket roll is essential 
because the ordinary dew accumulation 
is enough to soak a sleeping bag. 
Spreading grass, leaves, or small ever¬ 


green branches can make a soft bed out 
of the hardest rock ledge. A slight slope 
can be utilized to advantage if the sleep¬ 
ing bag is placed with the head higher 
than the feet. Wearing apparel for 
morning should be placed within the 
sleeping bag at night to insure its 
warmth and dryness when it is ready 
to be put on. 

Food preparation tables, eating ta¬ 
bles, and other camp furniture is easily 
constructed from long, straight branches 
readily available in the forest. In estab¬ 
lishing a campsite, utilize tree stumps, 
fallen trees, and large rocks, and when 
furniture is necessary, always use the 
wood lying around the forest. 


Mm PROGRAM 

While on the subject of wood, keep 
in inind that fires demand a surprisingly 
large quantity of all sizes of wood to 
keep them going. Twigs and dry birch 
bark are best for starting fires and pro¬ 
gressively larger sticks, up to a diameter 
of two inches, are added as the fire ig¬ 
nites. Keep larger logs for that evening 
campfire, the highlight of the camping 
experience. 

The possibilities for adding overnight 
survival camping to your summer play¬ 
ground agenda are exciting, being 
bounded only by the limits of creativity. 


EDUCATION for CAMPING 


S tudents learn to make sleeping 
bags, a map showing state camp¬ 
ing areas, to select, purchase, and 
cook camp foods in a new one-semester 
camping course which was added to the 
physical-education curriculum of the 
demonstration high school at Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant, Michigan. It may be elected by 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade girls who 
desire additional credit. 

The course was developed as a result 
of a class survey which revealed that 
girls were interested in camping for the 
following reasons: (1) to pursue, a 
hobby, (2) to find a means of inexpen¬ 
sive travel, (3)-to learn more about 
camping on a family scale, and (4) to 
aid them in obtaining summer employ¬ 
ment in camps. After receiving the ap¬ 
proval of the administration, the writer 
planned the course with the assistance 
of the interested group of students. 

In constructing the curriculum, 
camping was divided into the following 
units: (1) food, (2) shelter and sleep¬ 
ing equipment, (3)'clothing, (4) recre¬ 
ation, (5) transportation and (6) safe¬ 
ty. In developing each of these units, 
resource material was gathered from 
Scout manuals, school library, local 
merchants, automobile clubs. The 
American Camping Association, The 
Michigan Department of Conservation, 
The National Park Service and audio¬ 
visual aids. 


As with all teen-agers, food and food 
preparation was the paramount topic of 
conversation, so weworked on this unit 
first. We found that a good beginning, 
when working out any of our units, was 
to survey our own school and commu¬ 
nity first to discover what facilities w T ere 
already available to us. The Home- 
Making Department had been stressing 
good nutrition so we merely applied 
the principles learned to good camp nu¬ 
trition. The local merchants were very 
generous in offering the use of their 
products and equipment. 

In their study of the State of Michi¬ 
gan, a group of students in the History 
Department drew the map of the state, 
locating camping areas and facilities 
and so on. 

To conclude our class in camping and 


to actually test the functional value of 
the six units developed, we planned and 
experienced a Weekend camping trip. 
The class selected a local camp area 
and set up the camp site. We worked 
out a menu according to the principles 
learned in camp nutrition, selected our 
sleeping and clothing equipment with 
care, and provided for recreational ac¬ 
tivities, always mindful of the safety 
rules and regulations. 

To date the camping program has 
been confined to girls’ groups, but such 
a program has coeducational possibili¬ 
ties, since preparing boys and girls to 
adjust themselves to live a fuller, hap¬ 
pier life is the ultimate aim of our edu¬ 
cational system. Physical education 
teachers have an excellent opportunity 
to meet this challenge.— Vera Wil¬ 
liams, assistant professor; Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michi¬ 
gan. 


CHAMPION Playground Equipment 



DESIGNS BY GEO. EKDAHL & ASSOCIATES 

Colorful- C ratter - Custo.n EJt 

"HEAVY DUTY' 


EVERY DEVICE FOR 

• playgrounds • schools 

. APARTMENTS • MOTELS 

• AND PRIVATE HOMES 
PLANNING & ADVISORY SERVICE 
FAST DELIVERY & INSTALLATION 

FITTINGS & REPAIRS 



Champion Recreation Equipment, Inc. 

Playground — Gymnasium — Pool 
1634 West North Avenue — Armitage 6-2014 — Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Want to put new life in the old team? 


Here's how. Get Brunswick sports equip¬ 
ment for your teams. Better sports equip¬ 
ment just naturally makes for a better game. 
And the best equipment comes from 
Brunswick, including the quality lines of 
MacGregor, Red Head and Union Hard¬ 
ware. Teams arc only as enthusiastic as they 


feel. Brunswick equipment can make any 
team enthusiastic. Try it and see what won¬ 
derful things happen. 


j BfuuMwiek 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Day Camp Staff Training 

A visitor in a day camp once said to the director, “As I walked about this camp 
I sensed something very special which I can’t seem to define. What is it?” 

“I know what you mean,” was the reply. “For lack of a better name we call it ‘spirit.’ ” 


Grace L. Mitchell 

S WF. talk about ‘‘spirit” at pre- 
camp training session, there is 
frequently of look of skepticism 
on the faces of new counselors, hut usu¬ 
ally by the end of the second week they 
admit that they have caught it. It devel¬ 
ops as we gradually change from a het¬ 
erogeneous group into a harmonious 
working unit; it happens when each one 
is finding joy and satisfaction in his 
work, and when he has found his niche 
in the framework of human relation¬ 
ships which constitute a staff. We know 
that when our counselors are happy this 

Mrs. Mitchell is director of Green 
Acres Day Camp in Waltham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and chairman of the National 
Day Camp Committee of the American 
Camping Association. This material is 
excerpted with permission from Funda¬ 
mentals of Day Camping, published by 
Association Press, 1961 ($4.50). 


will he reflected in the behavior and at¬ 
titudes of the campers. 

Where a schoolteacher might reason¬ 
ably expect to take eight weeks to be¬ 
come well enough acquainted with peo¬ 
ple, policies, and procedures, to feel 
“settled in,” a day-camp counselor must 
achieve this state in a few days. It can 
he done when the director provides each 
member with orientation, direction, in¬ 
struction, and supervision: for only as 
the individual knows what is expected 
of him, and how T he is measuring up to 
those expectations, can he find the great¬ 
est satisfaction in his work, and con¬ 
tribute significantly to the total pro¬ 
gram. 

Staff training begins with the signing 
of an agreement and continues through¬ 
out the season. The standards require 
three days or fifteen hours of pre-in- 
Cainp training, but before that, there are 


many methods by which a director can 
indoctrinate his staff. 

After the contract is signed, the di¬ 
rector will realize that although prep¬ 
aration for camp may hold priority for 
him, the counselor I who may also be 
a college student or schoolteacher) will 
have many other current responsibili¬ 
ties. Concrete suggestions and remind¬ 
ers strategically timed will be needed if 
staff members are to be motivated to 
make advance preparation for their 
w'ork. The following devices may be 
used. 

News Bulletins —In addition to rou¬ 
tine information and announcements, 
these bulletins may contain news about 
old staff members, thumbnail sketches 
about new employes, and news of im¬ 
provements, changes, or additions to 
camp facilities. 

Recommended and Required Reading 
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—Ver\ few day camp counselors lia\e 
the time to do any extensive or intensive 
reading before or during the cam]) sea¬ 
son, but they will usually read a pam¬ 
phlet. a selected section in a book, or 
printed materials if the director can of¬ 
fer or suggest articles which are brief, 
concise, and easily accessible. What in¬ 
formation will be most helpful to a 
cam]> counselor in his work? 

First, a thumbnail sketch of the age 
group with which he will be working. 
It is not important for him to be con¬ 
cerned with what Johnny can do at age 
seven, but it will help him to understand 
Johnny’s hehavior if he knows what he 
may be like. A counselor forewarned 
that fours are unbearably silly, espe¬ 
cially in their experimentation with 
words; that sixes tire easily and have 
many fears; or that eights are as breezy 
as a gust of wind w ill not be surprised 
or alarmed when these traits appear. 

Second, the counselor will profit by 
reading a few pamphlets on child guid¬ 
ance. methods of control, and under¬ 
standing children’s hehavior. When the 
director provides the materials it can 
be assumed that they will express the 
philosophy of the camp. 

Third, a counselor can brush up on 
the skills which will be needed in his 
program. The resource books in the 
camp library will be used more readily 
during the camp season if staff inemhers 
have had an opportunity' to look them 
over before they have urgent need for 
specific information. 

Hooks for suggested reading should 
he those most likely to be found in local 
or college libraries. Pamphlets are of¬ 
ten sufficiently inexpensive for a camp 
to purchase in pjuantity. and can be 
mailed to staff members with pre-camp 
bulletins. 

Correspondence Course Letters— 
Some day camp directors have worked 
up a series of letters, each dealing with 
a different phase of the camp program, 
which are sent periodically during the 
spring. These could be followed up w ith 
discussions at the pre-in-camp training 
session. 

Notices of Special Training Courses 
—Staff should be notified of profes¬ 
sional meetings through the year, and 
encouraged to participate in those re¬ 
lated to camping. Many camps pay all 
or part of the expense for attendance at 


conventions, lectures, or courses such as 
district, sectional and regional meetings 
and workshops of the American Camp- 
Association; nature courses, offered by 
the science museums, park commis¬ 
sions, or Audubon societies; special 
schools on skills such as archery, boat¬ 
ing, riding, aquatics, and campcraft. 
Staff Meetings —If it is possible to 
find a time when the majority of the 
staff will be available (perhaps during 
a spring vacation), a staff get-together 
for socializing and orientation will af¬ 
ford the director an opportunity to ‘‘size 
up” staff members for later assignments. 
Staff Manual —This is a publication 
of the cam]) which serves as a guide and 
source of information for members of 
the staff. Participation in the original 
composition of material to be included 
in such a manual enhances its value to 
counselors. For example, a list of rules 
and regulations which they have helped 
to develop will he adhered to with more 
respect than a set of laws laid down ar 
bitrarily by the administration. One 
leader will enjoy making a map of the 
grounds; to another there is real fasci¬ 
nation in working out an organization 
chart. 

The task of planning the contents of 
the staff manual is often most easily ap¬ 
proached by putting oneself in the place 
of a new counselor, and by attempting 
to \ isualize things he needs to know, 
such as these: 

1. What has gone before? History 
and development. 

2. What are we trying to do for 
campers? Philosophy, aims, and objec¬ 
tives (written objectives are a require¬ 
ment of American Camping Association 
standards). 

3. Where are we going to do it? 
Map ordiagram ofsite. buildings,areas. 

1. Who does it? List of personnel. 
Organization chart 

5. W hen? Daily program. Rainy- 
day program (sec Page 147). 

6. Ilow? Brief description of each 
activity m the program, with emphasis 
on the most important; description of 
procedures for campers upon arrival. 

7. Counselor-parent relations. Open 
House. When parents visit. Telephone 
calls. Special conferences. 

f>. Rules and regulations for staff. 

9. Job descriptions, outlining the 
general and specific responsibilities. 


10. Personnel policy. 

11. Records to be kept by staff, with 
samples. 

12. Outline of reports to be submit¬ 
ted by staff. 

A GOOD MANUAL will grow out of the 
needs of the people who use it. To 
be of value it must be up-to-date; there¬ 
fore, a loose-leaf binder is suggested. 
Each staff member should be given a 
copy at the time of employment and 
should keep it for easy referral during 
the camp season. In some camps these 
manuals are returned with other records 
and reports at the end of the season; in 
others they are given or sold to staff 
members. 

It is a requirement of the American 
Camping Association standards that a 
minimum of three days (fifteen hours) 
be devoted to the training of staff on 
the camp site prior to the opening of 
camp. Full attendance at all sessions 
should be required of all staff. Some 
directors feel that the term “workshop” 
or “orientation session’ is more appro¬ 
priate than a training session, since 
there may be some who will attend year 
after year and, hence, do not feel a need 
to be “trained.” It is the responsibility 
of the planning committee to vary the 
procedures and content each year so 
that the program is stimulating and 
challenging. Some repetition is neces¬ 
sary, and basic philosophy can be re¬ 
stated with new emphasis; but the brief 
time devoted to training is far too valu¬ 
able. to waste in “playing the same old 
record.” The staff manual is a useful 
tool, indeed, m eliminating such ex¬ 
tra! agance. 

Although it is expected that the major 
portion of this training program will be 
carried out on the camp site, it is not 
unusual for several neighboring camps 
to combine forces for a fraction of the 
allotted time, making it possible to en¬ 
gage outstanding speakers or special¬ 
ists. Tentative plans for the workshop 
should take concrete form by early 
spring. Program leaders, unit or group 
leaders, and other key people, should he 
invited to share in the planning. If 
counselors are asked to e\ aluate the use¬ 
fulness of the training session in their 
end-of-the-season reports, their com¬ 
ments will be a valuable aid in planning 
for another year, ip 
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Inspirational Programs 
in the Church Camp 


IH etty van tier Smissen 

1,1 orninp Chapel. The morning chapel 

|i: usually similar to a church service. 

1 ymns are sung, a Scripture portion is 
i :ad, a prayer is prayed, and a sermon- 
|e te is given. Because chapel services 
i itroduce a formal note into the camp 
[ rogram. they are not used extensively 
I r ny more. Where such a period is main- 
i lined, it is more frequently used for a 
s pecial hymn-sing and study or as a 
I lace for specially prepared worship 
[services by the campers, utilizing po- 
i try, drama, art, music, choral read¬ 
ings. Where formal services are held, it 
is desirable to have camper participa¬ 
tion in reading of Scripture and prayer 
I and furnishing of special music. 
Vespers. Sunset time in camp is a beau¬ 
tiful and inspirational time of day. 
Many campers prefer vespers to an eve¬ 
ning campiire of an inspirational na¬ 
ture. Generally, both are not included 
the same day. Some effective vesper 
I services have included antiphonal sing¬ 
ing, singing and message from a boat 
j| offshore, dramatization of experiences 
such as the calling of the fishermen to 
follow Christ at the lakeside, poetry and 
music, and choral readings. . . . 

Evening Program. Some camps still 
, utilize the evening program primarily 
1 as a preaching service. The trend, how- 
I ever, is toward having a good participa¬ 
tion program followed by an inspira¬ 
tional campfire, provided no vesper 
‘ service was held preceding. 
Inspirational campfires. An inspira¬ 
tional campfire is not synonymous witli 
evangelistic service. . . It should not 
he highly emotion packed pleading, but 
a sincere, “feet-on-the-ground” type of 
experience. Music, poetry, and inspira¬ 
tional thought make up the primary 
part of the inspirational campfire. 
These must be given considerable 
thought and planning, for there is uoth- 

I)k. van der Smissin is associate pro¬ 
fessor of recreation at the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa in Iowa City. This material 
is excerpted with permission from The 
Church Camp Program published by 
Faith and Life Press, Neivton, Kansas. 


ing more tragic than a fizzle at the end 
of the day, when it is supposed to he the 
climax! 

Traditionally, some camps leave the 
campfire quietly, and without talking 
prepare for bed; however, this is very 
difficult for the average camper and per¬ 
haps is most effective on a final evening. 
Human nature must also be recognized 
for what it is. Many young people of 
senior high and young adult age desire 
twenty to thirty minutes of free time 
following an evening campfire. 

Cabin, “talk-it-over” devotional time. 
Where camps use the vespers instead of 
the inspirational campfire or where in 
younger camps there is no special eve¬ 
ning service as either vespers or camp¬ 
fire, cabin devotions have a real, impor¬ 
tant place, in the devotional life of the 
camper. This is an informal period 
when the campers share. They may 
share meaningful experiences of the 
day. Each camper should be encour¬ 
aged to participate. He may choose to 
quote a Scripture verse, read a passage 
from the Bible, participate in a respon¬ 
sive reading, or read, or recite some 
special poem. . . . The meaningfulness 
of the experience is completely in the 
hands of the counselor. 

Use of nature in worship experiences. 
In addition to the planned worship pe¬ 
riods, each leader needs to be alert to 
other occasions which lend themselves 
to an experience which takes on the 
quality of worship. A beautiful sunset, 
the intricate design of a spider web, the 
burst of song from a bird nearby, and 
many other lessons from nature which 
arise as the campers live and learn in 
the outdoors bring a hush of wonder 
and awe to the group and an atmos¬ 
phere conducive to teaching the love 
and nature of God. A group may spon¬ 
taneously sing on the trail, “This Is My 
Father’s World.” or may wish to learn 
inspirational poetry about nature and 
God. The spiritual life should permeate 
the Christian; one does not always need 
to speak; silence may be more worship¬ 
ful and meaningful, fif: 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they're both 
named mr. burke." 

Send meyour playground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 55 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 55 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Sec.F 

Name:_ 

Street:- 

City:_State:—-. 
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REPORTER’S 
_NOTEBOOK 


Campsites Full 

California state parks will be able to 
handle hundreds more campers this 
year—at least for a single night. This 
will be accomplished through use of 
day-use areas in twenty-three camping 
parks throughout the state. The action 
was ordered by the State Park Commis¬ 
sion after it found a million residents 
were unable to get a campsite last year. 
This new service will attempt to give 
those en route to another park or an¬ 
other part of the state a chance to get 
off the highway and safely enjoy a 
night’s rest. The overnighter must va¬ 
cate the area by 8, 9, or 10 A.M., de¬ 
pending upon the daytime volume of 
the area he selects. 

Some four million Californians 
camped in state parks during the year, 
most of them during the summer. This 
figure is based on four people to a car; 
the ' turnaways” are only those actually 
counted—those who asked if there was 
space and did not drive on after read¬ 
ing “Campsites Full” sign. 

Camping: for Every Taste 

Camping can be enjoyed the year 
round in Florida, where hfteen state 
parks, four state forests, three na¬ 
tional forests, and Everglades National 
Park provide a camping milieu to suit 
every taste, both trailer and tent camp 
areas abound. Facilities range from 
modern, well-developed parks to remote 
forest retreats where campers must pro¬ 
vide their own water. The state offers 
a varied range of outdoor experiences 
for the camper—underground caves, 
wild orange groves, subtropical jungles, 
cypress swamps, spring water swim¬ 
ming areas, lush sanctuaries where wad¬ 
ing birds serenely congregate, sandv 
hluifs, and rare trees (the Torreya tree 
and the Florida yew are notable). These 
attractions throughout the state are 
near camping and recreation facilities. 


most of which have electricity, laundry 
facilities, and showerhouses supple¬ 
menting the basic necessities of camp¬ 
ing. In Apalachicola National Forest, 
deer and bear hunts are conducted an¬ 
nually. Students of nature lore are in a 
virtual Eden with a plentitude of plant, 
bird, and wildlife. 

Ski Lift Inspection 

New York State is committed to a pol¬ 
icy of self-policing on its ski-lifts. How¬ 
ever, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
California. Washington and Oregon 
have state-controlled inspection agen¬ 
cies for ski lifts and tows. At the fif¬ 
teenth annual meeting of the New York 
State Winter Sports Council, New York 
voted to have a consulting engineering 
concern inspect its uphill devices and to 
recommend ways of bringing them into 
conformation. Expense of the project 


will be borne by individual operators. 
In order to strengthen the effects of tht 
self-policing program, the council plans 
to give notice to insurance companies 
whenever it is found that the operatoi 
of a ski area fails to comply with the 
recommended corrective measures 
made by the inspecting engineers. 

Shutter Fee 

Commercial still photographers usin^ 
Central Park in New York City musl 
now pay for the privilege. Fees have 
been charged for several years for com 
mercial television and motion picture 
photography. The new charge for stil 
camera commercial photography stems 
from the huge usage of the park for this 
sort of shutterbugging. No permits o! 
this sort will be issued on weekends oi 
holidays to avoid conflict with regulai 
park visitors. 


Charlie Heed’s Retirement Party 

And a good time was had by all... the assorted talents—some unsuspected 
—o/ National Recreation Association staff were trotted out at a fare¬ 
well reception for Charles Reed, who retired as director of the, NRA Field 
Department after forty-five years of service with the Association. 


The NRA Barbershop Quar¬ 
tet made, its debut at the 
party. Siebolt Frieswyk is the 
pianist. Harmonizing (?) 
from left to right are George 
Butler, George Nesbitt, 
IFoodv Sutherland, Art Todd. 



Time for refreshments. Left 
to right, Joseph Prendergast 
(bach to camera). Arthur Wil¬ 
liams, Janet Dowling, Mrs. 
Reed, and Mr. Reed, who re¬ 
ceived testimonials from ev¬ 
erywhere. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Melvin Shanks, superintendent of 
p ;rks and recreation, is the “Ontstand- 
ii g Young Man for 1962” in Arlington, 
1 ;xas. The Arlington Junior Chamber 
o Commerce cited Mr. Shanks for his 
a hievements in developing new parks 

I a id planning a joint park-school pro- 
g 'am since he came to Arlington in 
1 157. He is also president of the Ar- 
1 ngton Betterment Association and 
| ast-secretary of the Civitan Cluh. He 
1 elped coordinate the work of the ABA 
and the city which won for Arlington 
t re “National Cleanest Towm Award” 
f ir two consecutive years. 

Orchids to Lou 
Hamilton, super¬ 
intendent of recre¬ 
ation in San An¬ 
tonio, Texas. Miss 
Hamilton, head of 
the recreation de¬ 
partment for thirty- 
one years, recently received two out¬ 
standing awards, one from the city of 
San Antonio as “Personality of the 
Month” and the other as one of the ten 
outstanding women within San An¬ 
tonio. The Personality of the Month 
award was announced in Inter-Coni, 
published by the City Personnel De¬ 
partment. The Career Woman of 1961 
award is given by the San Antonio Ex¬ 
press and News, which cited Miss Ham¬ 
ilton as an internationally known figure 
in recreation. Miss Hamilton was 
trained at San Antonio College and the 
National Recreation Association Train¬ 
ing School. She is the new chairman 
of the MIA Southwest District Advi¬ 
sory Committee and a member of 
NRA’s National Advisory Committee 
for the International Services. She is 
also chairman of the National Women’s 
and Girls’ Committee of the Amateur 
Softball Association, and a past presi¬ 
dent of the Texas Recreation Society. 



Ruth E. Pike, former supervisor of 
public information for the Washington 
State Parks and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, has heen selected for the new po¬ 
sition of administrative assistant to the 
director of urban renewal for the city 
of Seattle. Her duties with the agency 
will include public relations, publica¬ 


HISTORIC NRA-ARS MEETING 



Time out from discussion at the joint meeting of the Hoard of Directors of the 
National Recreation Association and the Executive Board of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society held at NRA headquarters, January 24, 1962. It was attended by 
thirteen members of the NRA Board and nine members of the ARS Board. From 
left to right: Mrs. Rollin Brown (NRA) ; Jesse Reynolds (ARS) ; Robert W. Craw¬ 
ford, l)r. Luther Gulick (NRA): Oka Hester (against wall), Edward Thacker 
(ARS); Mrs. Paul Gallagher, Augustus Kirttel (NRA); Dr. Edith Ball (ARS); 
Fred Sammis (NRA); William Frederickson (ARS); Joseph Prendergasl, James 
II. Evans (NRA); Ray Butler (ARS); Thomas Lantz, Endicott Davison (NRA); 
Graham Skea (ARS) ; F. W. H. Adams, Susan Lee, Frederick M. Warburg (NRA) : 
Lillian Summers (ARS); Arthur Williams (NRA); Henry Swan (ARS); and 
Sanger Robinson (NRA). The meeting was at invitation of NRA Board and re¬ 
sulted in the appointment of a joint committee to study how the two organizations 
can combine their effort to belter meet the challenges of today’s changing recrea¬ 
tion needs. _ 


tions, and community service regarding 
the urban renewal program. Mrs. Pike 
is a member of the National Recreation 
Association National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Publishing of Recreation 
Materials. 

Robert J. Fitzgerald recently received 
the Probus Club merit award for his 
outstanding service as recreation direc¬ 
tor in Hamden, Connecticut. In accept¬ 
ing the award. Mr. Fitzgerald declared 
that the day of playing in the backyard, 
or in the corner lot, or at the old swim¬ 
ming hole, or in the woodlands down 
the path is gone forever and the major 
challenges of community recreation are 
ahead of us. Since Mr. Fitzgerald took 
over in Hamden in 1955. the recreation 
department budget has climbed from 
$ I t.MO to $102,000. 

IN MEMORIAM 

• Eliza G. Wright, the first woman 
president of the East Orange, New Jer¬ 
sey, Board of Recreation Commission¬ 
ers, died in February at the age of 
eighty-two. The widow of State Senator 


Roy V. Wright, she served on the East 
Orange recreation board for twelve 
years and w r as active in political and 
civic affairs. A former sponsor of the 
National Recreation Association, Mrs. 
Wright was the mother-in-law of Dr. 
William C. Menninger, noted psychia¬ 
trist and a member of the NRA Board 
of Directors. 

• Richard Schikrmann, founder of the 
international youth hostel movement, 
died at his home in Gravenwiesbach, 
Germany, in December at the age of 
eightv-seven. As a young school teacher 
at the turn of the century, Mr. Schirr- 
inaun would take his class for excur¬ 
sions in the country, often for several 
days on end. He regarded the study of 
nature and the enjoyment of fresh air 
and exercise as the best education. 

It was during one of these excursions 
that his group passed an empty school 
and it occurred to him that “every town 
and almost every village has an elemen¬ 
tary school whose empty rooms during 
Continued on Page 164 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 


• Shocking pink turns pale next to new fluorescent-coated 
papers, cardboards, fabrics, plastics, adhesive papers. Can 
be used in a myriad ways—for parade floats, displays, post¬ 
ers. arts and crafts acti\ ities, pennants, even catalogue and 
file dividers. All become vivid and eyecatching in blazing 
shades of pink, orange, green, red. chartreuse, cerise, and 
blue. Gummed papers are also available in five colors. Pa¬ 
pers are tested for lightfastness, last remarkably well under 
artificial light or reflected light. In direct sunlight, they last 
up to four months, in general. Come in varietv of forms, 
sizes, weights, and colors. For further information, circle 
# 100 . 

• Don't rocket away to outer space when you can have the 
universe on a string right where you are. Mobile demon¬ 
strating the solar system in motion is printed on both sides 
and plastic-coated. The whole unit is astronomically correct, 
printed in realistic colors. Your astronomy groups can iden¬ 
tify galaxies, nebula, comets, star clusters, constellations, 
northern lights, the Milky Way- and the planets as they 
swing in the breeze. Accompanying booklet supplies In¬ 
formation about the formations. For further information 
about universe mobile, circle #101. 

• Lithography has gone 
modern. New. simplified lith 
ographv process, which uses 
treated sheet of paper rather 
than a litho stone, makes it 
possible to set up a graphics 
studio in the recreation office 
or community center. Litho¬ 
graphic prints are wonderful 
for posters, fine arts projects, 
correlation of nature study 
with art. The drawing materials remain identical; the proc¬ 
ess is the same but less burdensome. Ink plate with rubber 
roller that can be used for woodcuts and linoleum blocks, 
too. The Iitho-sketch plate solution has unlimited shelf life, 
is economical, nontoxic, and noncorrosive, tor further in¬ 
humation. circle #102. 

• Bring your own dance floor. Portable dance floors can be 
installed by one person to transform any indoor area into 
a ballroom. Interlocking sections of the floor made of three- 
ply Masonite Tempered l’resdwood are black on one side 
and brown on the other to permit a \uriety of patterns. 
Available in either 24"-by-24" or 48"-by-48". The perimeter 
of each section is surrounded with an extruded polyvinyl 
plastic tongue and groove which adds to the appearance and 
protects the edges. A locking key brings sections together. 
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Placed over carpeting the floor has resilience and bouyancy. 
For further information, circle #103. 

• They float! Waterfront equipment—ramps, walkways, 
floats, stairs—of lightweight, rugged aluminum combined 
with Styrofoam flotation material will not rust, corrode, or 
rot. Perfect where conditions require removal at end of 
season. The flotation material will not support marine 
growth, there is no water pickup, no puncture worries, no 
maintenance with this lightweight material. Quotations on 
complete marina installations in aluminum are given on re¬ 
quest. For information on this waterfront equipment, circle 
#104. 

• New concept in bike racks. 
Folder includes an ideal hi- 
cycle-rack storage plan to¬ 
gether with a table giving 
the total number of bicycles 
stored per thousand square 
feet at different bicycle spae- 
ings and aisle widths. The 
new bike rack is made in 
three spacings, close for maximum use of land or wider for 
extra convenience. Design includes both single- and double¬ 
sided racks, which can he converted from one to the other. 
Can be used in building y our own bike-rack projects as far 
as arrangement of them goes. For folder and information, 
circle #105. 

• Children enjoy music that reflects their view* of the world. 
With this in mind, a recording company has approached 
children’s records from the standpoint of the things that 
reach into a child’s world. Performers on these records leave 
heldnd the inhibitions of the adult world; the records are 
child-liveable. These records can fill a variety of musical 
needs and range from activity songs, singing dances, skip- 
rope games, singalong records that are a lifetime away from 
the stale nostalgia of adult singalongs, and recorded tales 
for storytelling. Children won’t mind bedtime at camp with 
Pete Seeger singing lullabies, they won’t object to learning 
French if they’re learning it through children’s folksongs 
from France. Here are musical activities for children to grow 
on. from the awakening perceptions of early childhood to 
the widened understanding of adolescence. For a photogenic 
brochure on children’s records, circle #106. 

• If they play their cards right, children can learn color 
and word coordination and nature subjects. New children’s 
card games cover eight subjects— Aljdiabet, Nursery Babies, 
Color, and Mother Goose for pre- and early-school-age chil¬ 
dren and Astronomy, Birds, Mammals , and Seashores for 
those seven and over. Each nature set is prepared by a spe¬ 
cialist in the field. Cards are stored in a very attractive 
plastic storage case. Each deck contains fifty-two cards. The 
cards themselves are well made and fun to look at, colorful 
and easy to read. For further information, circle #107. 
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TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are resources -catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, and so on—to help the recreation leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more in¬ 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Angels a Ed elephants, dishes and cats and 
hummingbirds. Plaster molds have sharp de¬ 
tail and long life. For further information, 
circle #126. 

New modeling compound, Craft-Doh, comes 
in three colors, is pliable and workable, has 
faint, pleasant odor, is nontoxic. Will remain 
pliable for eight to twelve hours and may be 
returned to can for later use. Will dry hard 
in about forty-eight hours. When dry, can be 
sanded, polished, lacquered. For information, 
circle #127. 

Washday arts and crafts. Dripless easel 
paints, fingerpaitits, fun with paper bags, bal¬ 
loons, hand puppets, sponge painting, stencils, 
screen printing, props for theatricals all begin 
with liquid laundry starch. For graphic book¬ 
let full of projects, circle #128. 

The artist’s lot is an easier one thanks to a 
triple-technic paint which can lie employed 
for any of the three principal methods, tem¬ 
pera, watercolor, or oils. It thins with water, 
can be used on canvas, paper, panels, or pre¬ 
pared grounds. Oil-wax-casein vehicle. Com¬ 
pletely permanent pigments in wide range of 
workable colors. For brochure with color sam¬ 
ples, circle #129. 

CAMPING 

A caravan ok tents —to weather all cli¬ 
mates from Hawaii to Alaska, for valley camp¬ 
ing or mountain tenting. Lean-tos, wall tents, 
tropical tents, canoe tents, tarp tents, um¬ 
brella tents, hammock tents in pima or duck 
and various colors. For information on tents, 


mountain climbing equipment, and other 
camp-and-trail necessities, circle #131. 

Insect stray protects campers, ontdoorsmcn, 
and maintenance men. Sure death to wasps, 
hornets, hees, yellow jackets, black widow- 
spiders and other pests. Packed under sixty- 
five pound pressure, heavy-duty can produces 
penetrating wet spray that covers a large area 
and stays effective longer. Noiiinflammahlc, 
nonexplosive, and noncorrosive. For informa¬ 
tion, circle #132. 

Pack it away for trail eating. Food pack con¬ 
tains two full days’ menu for four people. 
Travel light and compact. For information, 
circle #133. 

Short-order cooks and bottle washers, re¬ 
joice. Throw-away aluminum fry ing pan fits 
into frame, is boon to foot-loose campers and 
hikers who don’t want to he bothered with 
heavy packs and heavy cleanup. But don’t be 
a litterbug; dispose of them neatly. For in¬ 
formation, circle #134. 

No burnt fingers with a Sparky lighter for 
gas and gasoline lanterns. Instantly installed, 
it lights in wind and rain. L’ses standard 
flints. Campers, fishermen, hunters will ap¬ 
preciate helpful mechanism. For information, 
circle #135. 

A package vent frocram designed for family- 
campers includes four types of tents: an um¬ 
brella tent and command tent for children and 
a wall tent and umbrella tent for adults. In¬ 
cluded in package Heal is complete ensemble 
—ropes, stakes, frame, tent, and instructions. 
For information, circle #136. 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 
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Pocket cookery. Camping stove is not real}| 
small enough to fit in your pocket, hut it is 
compact. Two-burner stove can take kerosene, 
gasoline, ethyl gas, outboard motor mixture. 
Jf'2 diesel fuel. Does not use alcohol. Com¬ 
pany also makes tents of all varieties includ¬ 
ing a colorful lean-to which can double as an 
informal seaside cabana. For leaflet, circle 
#137. 

From ants to zipper luhricant— everything 
for outdoor li\ing. Tents of every shape and 
variety, coffee cops, lanterns, sleeping bags, 
packs, stoves are included in leading tent man¬ 
ufacturer’s catalogue as well as camp stools, 
folding tables, knives, compasses, and prac¬ 
tically everything else under the sun to facili¬ 
tate outdoor living, lor illustrated, photo- 
lilled catalogue, circle #138. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Party pretties, prizes, ami presents. Rich, 
delicious candies and confections add zip to 
a parly menu, can he used as prizes. Candy¬ 
making is a delightful and friendly club ac¬ 
tivity for any holiday. W rapped imaginatively, 
the final product can he given as gifts. For 
recipe booklet of randies and confections, 
circle #139. 

Pets ami people—a iivpiy pro. A kit. ex 
pressly designed for recreation and youth 
leaders, includes a manual for youth leaders 
with suggested pel-related projects and activi¬ 
ties and information on various animals. 
Manual includes bibliography and list of 
reference material. Also in kit is leader’s 
guide on Social Responsibility and I’cts and 
Journal oj Our Dog. For your kit, circle #140. 

A fashion flair raises it Nits. Wherever 
women congregate, chic jewelry can he u-ed 
as an incentive to fundraising. Senior cili 
pens, young marneds and the pony-tail set 
will enjoy modeling a wide variety of jewelry. 
The jewt-lry is sturdy with long-lasting fin¬ 
ishes. For further information, cirrle #111. 

Flash! Eyecatching signs for your bulletin 
hoard. Dynamic combination of fluorescent 
colors with offset printing. Announcing a 
partyV Bonus? lirand new activity? Cur¬ 
rent programs? There’s a sign for every oc¬ 
casion. For booklet describing signs and bul¬ 
letins with samples, circle #142. 

A mol’TUvva t ekiN c kit is crammed with pro¬ 
gram ideas themed to candy. Sweet center¬ 


piece decorations are detailed in booklet 
Candy mid Chocolate Centerpieces^ Leaflets 
which outline the uses of candy will give you 
many ideas for gala celebrations and activi¬ 
ties. For kit, Say It With Sweets, circle #143. 

If they worked for their award, they de¬ 
serve the best. Activity award emblems, in 
blue, green, or red on while felt, cover activi¬ 
ties from angling through music to leadership, 
arts and crafts, campfire. Wonderful for 
camps, recreation departments, youth clubs. 
For information on this and other emblems 
and badges, circle #114. 

VENDING MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 

Refreshment bandwagon'. Cotton candy, 
Sno-Kones, and popcorn—eight to nine cents 
profit on eaeli ten-cent sale! Hot dogs and 
other items available. For catalogue and in¬ 
formation. circle #145. 

T hey’ll come rack for more and you’ll save 
on bun loss with Fasteamer to heat linns. No 
sngginess or drying. Takes up no counter 
space, is easily installed with minimum con¬ 
nections of water and 110-volt power, fly- 
genieally perfect, approved hv health authori¬ 
ties. For a complete description of this unit, 
circle #146. 

Come and get it! Soup’s on . . . hot-food 
vending machine contains four soup choices 
of varying prices, served hoi in can. The ma¬ 
chine holds a fifty-two can total, has locked 
coin-box facility. Mailbox-type delivery to 
prevent pilfering, simple manual operation. 
Height 18", depth 2-1", width 1644". For in¬ 
formal inn, circle #147. 

Packaged ice. For ramps, marinas, and pic¬ 
nic areas. Coin-operated Tee Retailer comes in 
two models. Coin mechanism can easily he. 
set up to vend any price between $.05 and 
*1.25. For complete information and specifi¬ 
cations, circle #148. 

Ten cents a rale. Table tennis hall dis¬ 
penser, leased free In recreation agencies, 
holds 120 hulls. Choice of three top-quality 
grades. Use profits to maintain and replace 
paddles, nets, etcetera. For folder, circle 
#149. 

\\ ARMEH-rpFi.R keeps popcorn hot, crisp, and 
fresh for days. Holds approximately 120 regu¬ 
lar size boxes or hags of bulk popcorn. Loads 
easily from top. Blower-healing system circu¬ 
late.- hot air through corn. For information, 
circle #150. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di 
redly from source given (enclose remittance) 

• 

Know-how for volunteers. A valuable hook 
let. The Volunteer Coach-Leuiler, delineate! 
the role of the volunteer leader in youth ath 
letic programs; the values of being a volmi 
teer leader; safety; liability; relationship! 
with game officials, spectators, parents ol 
players, financial sponsors, press, radio, TV 
and with youth itself. Desirable traits and 
leadership qualities are also discussed. Fur 
poses of the youth athletic program and 
growth characteristics of children till the new 
volunteer in on the total scope of his work and 
give an experienced leader some new values 
Available for $.50 from the Athletic Institute. 
805 Merchandise Malt. Chicago 54. 

• 

New frontiers for parents. Your Guide to 
Iletter Group Meetings—Common Goals jot 
Thoughtful Parents has been published for 
parent-teacher organizations, church mothers' 
clubs, nursery-school groups, and other organ 
izations interested in child study and parent 
education. Specific help is offered to parents 
who wish to start, join, or lead a child study 
discussion group. Many examples are given 
of how to plan and present program effective¬ 
ly; how tn stimulate members’ interest, par 
tiripation, and attendance. Resources for 
films, booklets, and plays are provided. The 
forty-page illustrated pamphlet is available 
for $.50 from Group Service Bureau, Box UQ, 
Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17. 

• 

Hokdown lowikiwn. The 1962 edition of the 
Folk Dunce Guide (12th annual edition), 
contains background on folk dance in the 
United States, dance through the ages, a na¬ 
tional directory of instruction groups, a calen¬ 
dar of annual folk-dance events, a listing of 
folk-dance community organizations, and a 
bibliography of textbooks, theses and doctoral 
dissertations, special articles, and current 
periodieals. Available for $1.00 from Paul 
Schwartz, l’.O. Box 312, Cooper Station, 95 
Park Avenue South, New York 3. 

• 

Gitdei.ine for cami* improvement. While 
Better Camping is aimed at YMOA ramps, it 
certainly can he of help to other types of 
camping operations. Health, safety, sanita¬ 
tion, foods, waterfront, transportation, activity 
leadership, fire prevention, training and super¬ 
vision of staff arc among the items covered. 
It includes national standards and desirable 
practices. A welcome checklist. Available 
from Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 17, for $1.50. 

• 

The inside story. A film on Jewish commu¬ 
nity center work, To He As One, is available 
for showing before local groups. It illustrates 
what goes ori in a center and ran he used for 
recruiting volunteers into the program, fund- 
rui-ing, acquainting non-Jevvish groups with 
the. Jewish community services, and in adult 
discussion groups. This is a professional pres¬ 
entation in 16mm, black and white, and runs 
for thirty minutes. Prints are available on 
both sale and rental basis front the Jewish 
Welfare Board, Jewish Center Lecture Center 
Bureau, 145 East 32nd Street. New York 16. 


Make 
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Outdoor Recreation in America 

Continued from Cage 127 

ling responsibilities now lodged in the Secretary of the In- 
erior and exercised by the National Park Service under the 
’ark. Parkway and Recreational Area Study Act of 1936.” 
lecreation Advisory Council: “To assure that recreation 
policy and planning receive attention at a high level and 
:o promote interdepartmental coordination, there should be 
established a Recreation Advisory Council, consisting of the 
Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, and Defense, with the 
Secretary of the Interior as Chairman. . . . Other agencies, 
such as the Department of Commerce, Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, would be invited to participate on an ad hoc basis 
when matters alfecting their interests are under considera¬ 
tion by the Council. 

“The Recreation Advisory Council would provide broad 
policy guidance on all matters affecting outdoor recreation 
activities and programs carried out by the executive branch. 
Acting within this policy, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
under the Secretary of the Interior, would work toward co¬ 
ordinating programs in the more than twenty federal agen¬ 
cies and the fifty states.” 

Functions of the Proposed Bureau: “The proposed Bureau 
would have six major functions: fl) coordinate related Fed¬ 
eral programs; (2) stimulate and provide assistance in state 
planning; (3) administer grants-in-aid; (4) sponsor re¬ 
search: (5) encourage interstate and regional cooperation; 
and (6) develop a nationwide recreation plan. Among its 
objectives, such a plan would: 

» Maintain estimates of present and future trends in supply 
and demand. 

• Identify critical outdoor recreation problems and propose 
steps for their solution. 

• Encourage planning and action agencies—federal, stale, 
and private—to adopt programs designed to attain the many 
benefits of outdoor recreation. 

Federal Policies and Programs: “Federal policies and pro¬ 
grams affect every phase of outdoor recreation. ... Although 
federal agencies charged with the stewardship of lands ami 
waters have done an outstanding job, few of them were pre¬ 
pared to meet the surge in recreation demand that began 
shortly after the close of Work! War 11. Indeed, it is this 
surge in public demand that presents the greatest threat to 
the recreation values of these natural resources. Important 
segments of our parks, forests, and waters are in danger of 
being smothered by the using public.” 

The need for a consistent approach to similar problems 
of recreation development, regardless of administrative ju¬ 
risdiction, is pointed out. One of the principal functions of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation would be to foster such 
an approach. 

Recommendations: The Commission recognized that each 
federal agency must continue to take responsibility for shap¬ 
ing its own programs and practices, but it recommends the 
following general management policies in terms of the area 
classification system: 

• Federal high-density recreation areas (Class I) that serve 


primarily local recreation needs should be placed under 
state or local government control. 

• General outdoor recreation areas (Class ll) should be 
carefully planned for and developed at federal reservoirs. 

• General outdoor recreation areas (Class II) should be 
established at suitable locations in national parks and monu 
inents. This would eliminate the need for further non-con- 
forming development in natural environment (Class III) 
and unique natural (Class IV) areas and at the same time 
provide the necessary facilities and services for enjoyment 
of the areas. 

• The Forest Service should identify unique natural areas 
(Class IV) within the national forests. 

• Congress should enact legislation providing for the estab¬ 
lishment and management of certain primitive areas (Class 
V) as “wilderness areas.” 

“While implementation of the classification system may 
result in some changes in management policies and practices, 
it need not result in changes of present jurisdictional respori- 
bilities among federal agencies. The agency charged with 
the administration of a unit of land would continue, in ac¬ 
cordance with the. governing legislation, to perform whatever 
management functions are appropriate to the various rec¬ 
reation classes identified. Thus, when the Forest Service 
classifies a certain portion of a national forest as a unique 
natural area (Class IV) , it would remain under the control 
of the Forest Service, even though managed according to the 
same standards as a comparable area in a national park or 
monument.” 

The Commission also offers additional recommendations 
suggesting means of expanding the already substantial con¬ 
tributions made by federal programs, as follows: 

• The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife should take 
the lead in dealing with the legal, economic, organizational, 
and other problems related to the provision of public hunt¬ 
ing and fishing opportunities. 

• Surplus federal lands suitable for outdoor recreation pur 
poses should be made available to state and local govern¬ 
ments at no cost, with appropriate reversion clauses. 

• The Bureau of Indian Affairs should provide increased 
assistance to Indian owners in developing the economic po¬ 
tential of public outdoor recreation activity on their lands. 

• In view of the urgent needs of urban dwellers for areas 
that can be used for recreation activities, the Commission 
endorses continuation of the recently authorized open, 
space” program. 

• Legislation should be enacted to permit explicit consider¬ 
ation of public outdoor recreation benefits created by small 
watershed projects carried out under the Watershed Protec¬ 
tion and Flood Prevention Act of 19S4 (Public Law 566, 
6S Stat. 666) as amended. 

• Certain programs and policies of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture should be modified where practical to take account 
of their potential for providing public outdoor recreation. 

• Federal and state governments should give explicit rec¬ 
ognition to recreation values in the planning and design of 
highways. 

• Port II, dealing with the role of state and local govern¬ 
ment ond private enterprise, as well as other recommenda¬ 
tions, will appear next month.—Ed. 
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grafts Corner 

Edited by Shirley Silbert 

Name. Tags: A Get-Acquainted Game —You will need pins, 
colored construction paper or other paper with some bod) 
to it: also tempera paints and brushes, assorted crayons, and 
scissors. Have the group cut name tags in creative forms 
that might include flowers, birds, fish, animals—oi just any¬ 
thing! The name of the person should he included in the 
decoration of the form. The tag is then pinned on each one 
upside down. Everyone tries to guess w hat the other names 
are.— Isabel Havel, Tacoma , W ashington. 

Preparation of Paperhanger's Paste —To get a thoroughly 
mixed heavy creamy substance that is most desirable for 
use in working with papier-mache, start with water, then 
add the paperhanger's paste (a dry flour). You will avoid 
getting lumps in this way. Mix until you get the desired 
paste.— Shirley Silbert, New York. 

Storage of Equipment —Adequate storage space near your 
work area should be available with a designated location 


or carton for each tool and material. Prepare an initial in¬ 
ventory and post it at the storage area. Show inventory 
changes. Persons may be encouraged to bring in their own 
pencils, needles, and threads which can then be stored in 
a cigar box or other container showing the participant’s 
name and group. Individual folders can be kept available 
for flat work, and shopping bags for bulky work. Items that 
are used at the same time should be kept near each other. 
Materials that are most frequently used should be readily 
accessible. Large heavy objects should be stored on low- 
shelves.— Morris Ozer, Philadelphia. 

Extending Usability of Graft Materials —A few drops of 
glycerine added to oil-hase modeling materials (plastecenes) 
will prevent them from drying out. This same technique 
works for glues, inks, and waterpaints that dry out and 
harden.— Shirley Silbert, New York. 

Use arid Care of Supplies —Acquaint participants with the 
correct names of supplies. Have them know the proper use 
of materials and understand the possibilities of all materials 
they work with. This applies to tools as well. Promote full 
use of a\ailable supplies. Persons should be held account¬ 
able for w r aste or damage due to inexcusable carelessness. 
To avoid deterioration, it is very important to rotate sup¬ 
plies using the older materials first. Always make sure that 
paste, showcard color and shellac jars are tightly covered. 
—Morris Ozer, Philadelphia . Pa. 


Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page ISO 

the holidays are simply waiting to be 
transformed into bedrooms and dining 
rooms for school journey parties. . . . 
Each bed will consist of a sack and pil¬ 
low tightly stuffed with straw, two 
sheets and a blanket. . . .” Soon after¬ 
wards he established a temporary youth 


hostel in his own school in Altena. His 
example was followed in other places 
and by 1914 nearly three hundred hos¬ 
tels had been opened in northwest Ger¬ 
many. 

Mr. Schirrmann became chairman of 
the German Youth Hostel Association 
when it was formally established in No¬ 
vember 1919 and was named first presi¬ 
dent of the International Youth Hostel 


Eederation, established in 1932. (For 
an appreciation of Mr. Schirrmann and 
his work, see RECREATION, February 
1955.) 

• Charles R. Show, commissioner of 
parks and recreation for St. Louis 
County, Missouri, died recently at the 
age of forty-nine. In 1950, Mr. Skow 
was elected to the St. Louis County 
Council on which he served as chair¬ 
man in 1953. He resigned his council 
seat in 1954 to become county civil de¬ 
fense director. The following year he 
was appointed administrative assistant 
to the county supervisor and in 1957, 
was appointed commissioner of parks 
and recreation. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Skow was serving a second 
term as president of the Clayton Lions 
Club. 

• Civic leader Kate Truree Davison 
died in January at her Locust Valley, 
New York, home on the day before her 
ninety-first birthday. Mrs. Davison’s 
family has long played a prominent role 
in the affairs of the National Recreation 
Association. She was the widow of 
Henry P. Davison, NR A Board mem¬ 
ber: mother of the late Harry P. Davi¬ 
son, also an NRA Board member, and 
of E. Trubee Davison, New York City 
NRA sponsor and former NRA Board 
member. She was the grandmother of 
Endicott P. Davison, a vice-president of 
the NRA Board. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each 
Words In boldface type $.25 each 
Minimum ad accepted .. $3.00 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message „nd the iddress to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy uiih remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Park and Recreation Di¬ 
rector, St. Louis Park. 
Minnesota. Population 
43,310. 730 acres of de¬ 
veloped park and 270 acres 
under development. Stan 
ing salary $7,320 to $8,062. 
depending upon experience 
and qualifications. College 
degree and a minimum of 
three to five years experi¬ 
ence in park and recreation 
administration. Extensive 
experience may he substi¬ 
tuted for college degree. 
Write for application to: 


City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall. 5925 West 37th Street, 
St. Louis I’atk 16, Minne¬ 
sota. 

Director-Camp — Ortho- 
pedically handicapped chil¬ 
dren. Administrative and 
supervisory experience re¬ 
quired. Urite: New flork 
Philanthropic League, 150 
West 85 St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and ronduct 


individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $136.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Tht publisher .enrmm. no rtrpemribUiiy for services or Urmi advertised hsre 
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R foh the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


•$* Camps and summer programs forsoeiation and the Committee on Dia- 
handieapped ehildren in Maryland are betes of the Medical and Chiiugieal 
run by various agencies for youngsters Faculty of Maryland. One hundred chil- 
with orthopedic handicaps, heart eondi- dren are accepted upon recommenda¬ 
tions, diabetes, speech and hearing dis- lion of their physician or hospital clinic. 


orders, and mental retardation. Camp 
Greentop near Thurmont was organized 
in 1937 for the orthopedieally handi¬ 
capped hv the Baltimore League for 
Crippled Children and Adults on a site 
developed by the National Park Service 
with buildings specifically adapted to 
needs of the handicapped. One hundred 
boys and girls, from seven through fif¬ 
teen, are accepted each season for the 
seven-week program, which includes 
softball, archery, arts and crafts, nature, 
music and dramatics, and overnight 
camping trips. The therapy program 
covers physical, speech, and occupation¬ 
al help. Full and partial scholarships 
are available. Following the regular 
season, there is a two-week period for 
the sixteen-to-fifty age group. 

• Cardiac, children on a regimen of lim¬ 
ited physical activity can attend Camp 
Pleasant (boys') and Camp Goodwill 
( girls) operated by the Family and 
Child Services of Washington, D.C. The 
camps are about thirty miles south of 
the Capital. The age range at these two 
camps is from nine to twelve. Emphasis 
is upon nature study and crafts. These 
children join the rest of the camp unit 
in most activities including swimming, 
dramatics, etcetera. The camp session 
runs for about twelve days in the latter 
part of July. The Heart Association of 
Maryland sponsors twenty camperships 
at these camps. 

• The Baltimore Hearing Society con¬ 
ducts a six-week summer language and 
social development program for chil¬ 
dren, aged five to seven, with serious 
communicative disorders. Groups of 
six children meet twice weekly for lan¬ 
guage therapy, social and recreation 
skills. Parents are educated, too, in a 
series conducted to teach a more com¬ 
plete understanding of their child and 
his handicap. The society also refers 
children eight to fifteen years with seri¬ 
ous speech and language handicaps to 
day and resident camps which provide 
programs for nonhandicapped children, 
so they can learn how to adapt to nor¬ 
mal activities and situations. 

• Juvenilediabetics,aged seventhrough 
fourteen, are eligible for Camp Med-Chi 
which is operated the last two weeks in 
August by the Maryland Diabetes As- 


Every sport and activity normally as¬ 
sociated with camping is offered. In¬ 
struction takes place in diet manage¬ 
ment, self-testing of urine, and self-ad- 
ministration of insulin. One of the aims 
of the camp is to help diabetic children 
learn to play and live normally. First 
consideration is given to youngsters 
from needy families. 

• Three day camps and one resident 
camp are available for mentally retard¬ 
ed children through the Greater Balti¬ 
more Chapter of the Maryland Society 
for Mentally Retarded Children. Chil¬ 
dren attending the day camps have a 
program of swimming, rhythms, music, 
games, stories, dramatics, self care, and 
social skills. The resident camp is for 
children over twelve. Hiking, fishing, 
boating, swimming, and crafts are in¬ 
cluded. 

•b The new edition of the Directory of 
Camps for the Handicapped can be pur¬ 
chased for fifty cents from the Ameri¬ 
can Camping Association, Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Indiana, and the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago 12. The directory includes resi¬ 
dent camps and day camps for the 
handicapped. The camps are listed first 
by states and second by disability. 

•b In New York City, Montefiore Hos¬ 
pital’s Homecare Division is patterning 
part of its recreation program after the 
NRA’s Homebound Project plan. The 
program, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Jeanette McGranahan, recently con¬ 
ducted two parties at the hospital with 
homebound patients coming to the par¬ 
ties from their homes. A very unusual 
aspect of this program is that at the last 
party six of the ten patient participants 
arranged for their own transportation 
while the other four had to be brought 
by the hospital. 

NR A News 

•b A variety of workshops are now of¬ 
fered as a service by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the Ill and Handi¬ 
capped. These include: 

• Training workshops for staff and vol¬ 
unteers (one to five sessions). 


• Demonstration workshops in activi¬ 
ties. 

• Adaptations of activity, facilities, and 
equipment for the handicapped. 

• Games and their use for the handi¬ 
capped and aged. 

• The NRA Consulting Service has es¬ 
tablished a basic fee schedule for visit¬ 
ing consultation services of $50 per day 
plus expenses. 1 his may vary depend¬ 
ing upon time and specialist involved 
and the type of consultation. For fur¬ 
ther information on the above work¬ 
shops and consultation services, write to 
l)r. Morton Thompson, Acting Direc¬ 
tor, NRA Consulting Service, 8 West 
8th Street, New York 11. 

• The staff of the NRA Consulting 
Service will take an active role in the 
following conventions this spring: Na¬ 
tional Mental Health Association, 
March 5-7, Washington, I).C.; United 
Cerebral Palsy Conference, March 15- 
16, Cleveland, Ohio; and National As¬ 
sociation of Recreational Therapy Con¬ 
ference, March 26-30, Philadelpliia. 

•b Recreation leaders in the field of the 
ill and handicapped should acquaint 
themselves with the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Personnel Service 
which maintains a personnel registra¬ 
tion and position-available service. For 
particulars write to the Personnel Serv¬ 
ice, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11. 

■U Last month this column published a 
partial list of literature available from 
the NRA Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. 8 West 
8th Street, New York 11. Other free 
literature available from the Consulting 
Service includes: Homebound Holiday; 
How to Organize a Play Department in 
a Hospital; Art Therapy as Creative Ac¬ 
tivity; Senior Citizens in the Swim; 
Trends in Recreation for Geriatric Pa¬ 
tients; Recreation Leadership with the 
111 and Handicapped; Program Ideas 
for the Aged in Neuro-Psychiatric Hos¬ 
pitals; Duties of Hospital Recreation 
Personnel; Improvised Games for the 
III , Handicapped and Aged; Coordi¬ 
nated Recreation Program for Aged Pa¬ 
tients; and a publication list on services 
to workers with ill and handicapped 
senior citizens. 

■U The Recreational Research Institute, 
258 Broadway, New’ York, offers a new 
catalogue of active games for the aged, 
ill and handicapped, and includes fifty- 
five items covering a wide variety of 
skills, interest, and needs for the handi¬ 
capped. The Self-Help Devices Institute 
at the Institute of Physical Medicine is 
now testing some of these games with 
very favorable results, pp 
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Internationally Famous Tennis Star 


FUN TIME 

is 

"SPACE BALL" TIME 
For All Campers ... 

"SPACE BALL will 
help all aspirants of 
tennis, badminton, 
squash, hand ball 
and table tennis 
because it improves 
hand-eye-foot coordi¬ 
nation, while being so 
much fun to play . . . 
SPACE BALL is confined 
to no special place to 
play, age, time of year, 
sex, or motor ability.” 


Great way to keep campers physically (it. while naving tun! 

Each kit contains trampoline-type racquet and ball 
complete with instructions for over 100 games you 
can teach your campers in minutes. Everyone's an 
expert! Any number from two people up to two 
competitive teams of ten or more can play at one 
time. It’s 1962's top game. Gives immediate batting 
success and improves eye-hand coordination. 
SHO-SHO PRODUCTS CO., HOLYOKE.. MASS. 

A Must . . . 

for Catholie parents and all youth worker* who are looking for 

CATHOLIC CAMPS 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
announces the. publication of its 

1962 DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC CAMPS 

Here is information vital to all those seeking a summer camp for their young¬ 
sters. Our new directory contains complete, accurate, and up-to-date informa¬ 
tion on all active Catholic camps in America—nearly 450 in all. 

This year plan to send your child to a Catholic camp—where God is foremost. 
Catholic camps are among the finest anil most modern in the country. 

The National Catholic Camping Association is an activity of ttic Youth De¬ 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Membership is open to any¬ 
one interested in camping. Members receive the annual Directory oj Catholic 
Camps and Trail Signs . the official bimonthly magazine of Catholic camping. 

Very Rev. Mscr. JOHN J. CONNIFF 
Acting National Director 

for your directory send $1.00 to 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


PRICE FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS! 

$18.00 per doz. 
f.o.b. 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Terms: net 30 days 

In quantities over 100. 
price is $15.00 


Canoe Course for Blind 

Continued from Page 13J 

make the same trip the following day. 
All but one boy wanted to try it and he 
wanted to rest up one day and try it the 
next. The Red Cross basic canoeing cer¬ 
tificate and small craft emblems were 
presented at the traditional last-night 
show and party. It was with a great 
deal of pride that the ten campers came 
forward to receive them. They w’ere the 
envy of the whole camp. 

TN id we accomplish our objectives 
and was it worth the time and ef¬ 
fort? The blind Campers did learn to be 
safe canoeists with over forty hours of 
instruction and practice; they did have 
an exciting and memorable experience. 
They knew they could canoe as well as 
a sighted person; they learned to take 
care of themselves in a canoe; and they 
certainly learned a sport they could en¬ 
joy for years to come. The blind camp¬ 
ers were not pitied, protected, or avoid¬ 
ed hut were understood, helped, and 
welcomed. We also proved that blind 
canoe tripping is practical and most en¬ 
joyable with the proper training and 
safety precautions. 

We also learned that thorough train¬ 
ing in basic skills is very necessary and 
that it is a long, hard, tedious, often ex¬ 
asperating job to teach blind teenagers 
such an exacting and complicated skill 
However, we found it a very rewarding 
and satisfy ing experience. So much so 
that Jerry Pidcock is planning to spend 
a whole month with the teenagers this 
coining Summer and the canoeing coun¬ 
selor is going to a Red Cross small craft 
school to take a canoeing instructor’s 
course, so she can do even a better job. 
Mr. Case is planning to get some more 
canoes and I will certainly he visiting 
Camp Lighthouse for some more work 
and fun with the blind teenagers. # 
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/ have found life an enjoyable, en¬ 
chanting, active and sometimes ter¬ 
rifying experience, and I’ve enjoyed 
it completely. A lament in one ear, 
maybe, but always a song in the 
other .— Span O’Casf.y. 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


The Book of Outdoor Winter Activi¬ 
ties, Gunnar Peterson and Harry Ed- 
gren. Association Press, 291 Broad¬ 
way, New York 7. Pp. 211. $4.50. 

Here is a well-written and stimulating 
book that ean serve as a single source of 
winter program activities for recreation 
departments and camps. The large va¬ 
riety of activities included will do much 
to dispel the idea that cold-weather ac¬ 
tivities are limited to skiing and skating 
(see “Travel ivith the North Wind,” 
Recreation. February 1962). 

Safety cautions and procedures are 
wisely included in each activity area, 
along with many practical pointers on 
the selection and care of proper equip¬ 
ment and personal clothing. The do-it- 
yourself enthusiast will he intrigued 
with the section on “Snow Equipment 
Made from Scraps.” The bibliography 
is well selected from key resources that 
should be readily available in most 
parts of the country. The listing of 
fdms will be appreciated when indoor 
programs with an outdoor orientation 
are needed during the cold months. I 
recommend this book highly for inclu¬ 
sion as a key resource in the profes¬ 
sional recreation library.— Stanley W. 
Stocker. 

Better Homes and Gardens Family 
Camping. Meredith Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Des Moines 3, Iowa. Pp. 160. 
$2.95. 

Among the host of hooks written on 
the subject of family camping, this 
“idea hook,” by the editors of Better 
Homes and Gardens in cooperation with 
C. B. Colby, is a valuable reference and 
guide for the experienced camper, as 
well as the neophyte in the art of out¬ 
door living. Expressly written for fam¬ 
ily campers, the book never deviates 
from this purpose: as for example, 
when it points up the place of women 
and children in this exhilarating experi¬ 
ence in the outdoors. The initial chap¬ 
ter—all too short—gives an introduc¬ 
tion to camping, its rapid growth in 
recent years and. in particular, the value 
of outdoor vacations—camping. 

The author delineates three basic fac¬ 
tors pertinent to a family’s selection of 
equipment for a camping vacation: Cl) 


family size, f2) type of camping con¬ 
templated, and (3) the family budget. 
The prime considerations of family 
camping—selection, care, and mainte¬ 
nance of equipment, food and outdoor 
cookery, fire building, sanitation, first 
aid and site selection—provide the 
reader with a clear understanding of 
the principles of family camping. 

Help for the camper in the form of 
a checklist of camping equipment de¬ 
sirable for an enjoyable vacation, and 
a complete digest of federal, state, and 
foreign agencies that have information 
available on camnsites and outdoor rec¬ 
reation areas and facilities conclude the 
hook. 

The photographs, some rich in colo’ - . 
others in black and white, in addition 
to the graphic illustrations, are natural, 
descriptive, and timely. Family damn¬ 
ing borrows from the experience of its 
author and proves the axiom of Roger 
Asham: “Learning teaches more in one 
year than experience in twenty.”— E. 
A. Seholer, Assistant Professor of Rec¬ 
reation, State University of Iowa. 

The CIT in Residence Camping, 
Eugene A. Turner, Jr., Editor. Associa¬ 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.25. 

This booklet is the result of several 
years’ work analyzing, testing, and 
evaluating material sent in by many 
camp directors and staff members. It 
outlines the theory and practice of a 
vital counselor-in-training program as 
developed at the renuest of the YMCA 
Camp Directors’ Association of the 
New England states, approved by the 
National YMCA Advisorv Committee 
on Camping, and prepared by a special 
writing committee of which Mr. Turner 
was chairman. 

It offers a reasonable and practical 
solution to the problem of how to hold 
the interest of the high-school-age 
youngster, how to lead him into a suc¬ 
cessful progression in skills and leader¬ 
ship techniques, and finally land hope¬ 
fully) recruit him into a junior and 
then a senior counselor. The pamphlet 
offers no easy gimmicks, no short cuts 
to real responsibility. It does offer a 
plan, well-organized and documented. 


Wilderness Cookery, Bradford An- 
gier. The Stackpole Company, Tele¬ 
graph Press Building, Cameron and 
Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Pp. 256. $3.95. 

Th is is destined to become the basic 
text for all out-of-doors cooks, not just 
the wilderness clan. It is written with 
a great deal of practicality and delight 
ful humor. The breadth and scope of 
the author’s down-to-earth experiences 
are obvious before you complete the 
first ten pages, even the backyard cook 
will find many intriguing hut simple 
variations on food preparation. 

The twelve chapters provide fascinat¬ 
ing reading. Chapter headings such as 
“By Hook and By Cook,” “Bannock. 
Sourdough and other Breads,” “Fame 
with Big Game,” “Eating for Free,” et¬ 
cetera, lure the skimmer into detailed 
reading. The “Eating for Free” chapter 
is the best presentation of nature’s food¬ 
stuffs I have ever read. Tt is practical 
information that will be useful and in¬ 
teresting to anyone who cooks out on 
a Sunday park cookout, on family 
camping trips, or on extended wilder¬ 
ness trips. 

The “Potpourri” chapter includes an 
excellent provisioning table which indi¬ 
cates the quantities of key foods and 
caloric values to use in planning ex¬ 
tended trip menus. I highlv recommend 
this book as a must to all who enjoy 
cookery in the out-of-doors: the cai 
camper, the canoe tripper, the family 
camper, and the wilderness backpacker. 
This book should be a must in the li¬ 
braries of all camps and recreation de¬ 
partments that operate day camps or 
any type of camping programs.—S. S. 

Camping Skills For Trail Living, John 
A. Ledlie. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 192. 
Illustrated. $4.95. 

This hook is technically a revision 
of John Ledlie’s Handbook of Trail 
Campcrafl; in fact, very little of the 
original hook has been changed. Much 
of it, including sketches and photo¬ 
graphs, is a word-for-word reprint. 
What does make this new edition in¬ 
creasingly useful is one new chapter, a 
most important one. which is a detailed 
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statement on specific standards for 
canoe trips, for horseback pack trips, 
and for caravan camping. The break¬ 
down of “units of experience” in a pro¬ 
gressive sequence, which appeared in 
the original edition, is still valuable 
material and can form the basis of 
counselor-training programs and a pro¬ 
gram of resident-camp campcraft skills. 

On the other side of the ledger, we 
could find no specific definition of trail 
or trip camping. The contents of the 
hook are presented in terms of resident 
camping; comments suggesting use by 
groups not engaged in resident camping 
would have been helpful. We hope that 


Handweaver 

Sr Craftsman 



The quarterly magazine with new 
weaving ideas in each issue 
A complete file of hack issues will give you 
a valuable weaving library 

W rite for brochure 
and prices of back issues 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 yr $ 4 2 yrs S 7.50 

3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 

Pan-American & Foreign rales $1 a year 
extra. Single copies $1.25 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Ifelnuare, Oh in 

Enjoyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built for rugged use 

• Skill games and t#blc games 

• Equipment games and punlcs 

• Manufactured and seld by 
Warren and Mary Lea Bailey 
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someday when this is again revised, Mr. 
Ledlie will also give deeper and more 
significant attention to the chapters on 
conservation and woodlore. To devote 
only ten pages to the important topic of 
conservation, when lashings and knots 
are given seven, seems extremely in¬ 
adequate: and to suggest only five proj¬ 
ects for six, seven, and eight-) ear-olds, 
two of them identification of wild- 
flowers and poisonous plants, the other 
three on bird watching, animal tracks, 
and spatter prints, seems to miss a won¬ 
derful opportunity to suggest other 
meaningful and interesting projects. 

We should like to hear a debate on 
the suggested projects for older young¬ 
sters, such as removal of dead limbs 
from a section of woodland, the plant¬ 
ing of tree seeds, the removal of dead 
trees and brush, and the raising and 
liberating of small game as camp ac¬ 
tivities. Are we still advocating bird¬ 
houses as one of the best ways of creat¬ 
ing interest in. and knowledge about 
birds? What about migrations, songs, 
legends, flight principles, their place in 
the balance of nature? What about the 
ecology of the area? Should it he 
studied, oi should it he changed? 

John Ledlie is so cainpahle a person 
and so knowledgeable about the im¬ 
portant and increasing trends in camp 
programing, so convinced a conserva¬ 
tionist. and so good an editor, that we 
hope he will he on the lookout for pro¬ 
fessional material that will provide a 
new perspective and a new depth to 
natural science and conservation in 
camping. Casual, routine treatment is 
not enough. 

In spite of these comments, this is an 
important hook for your collection on 
camping. We do not intend to sound 
too critical ... it is only that from 
someone like John Ledlie we expect 
perfection!- V.M. 

Program Activities for Camps, H. 
Jean Berger, Ed.D. Burgess Publishing, 
426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 
15. Portfolio of 65 cards. $3.25. 

A series of camp activities is printed 
on file cards and contained in a paper 
envelope file. This form may or may 
not he a good idea. Some leaders may 
find it very convenient, others arc apt 
to find it awkward to handle. Un¬ 
doubtedly. the material is meant to he 
used by a departmentalized camp since 
it is printed on cards that conld he 
issued to counselors in charge of vari 
ous departments. However, the likeli¬ 
hood of their loss is great; a loose-leaf 
binder should have been provided. 

Miss Berger shows a great sensitivity 
to the need for inspirational moments 
in camp and places much emphasis on 
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the arts: sketching, painting, music. 
Her philosophy concerning cainp 
dining-hall conduct (quiet, selective 
singing, good conversation, and good 
morale) is well worth the reader’s at¬ 
tention. Not only in philosophy, hut in 
the activities and methods she suggests 
for carrying out the peaceful, leisurely, 
family -style mealtime, does she take the 
reader far from some of the worst of 
the so-called traditional dins and 
noises, college yells, and emotional dis¬ 
plays. which are meant to excite young¬ 
sters who are bored with the same old 
artificially motivated activities. 

In almost all areas of the hook are 
good program ideas which can he 
gleaned hv the experienced director and 
handed down to stall, but the hook is 
not recommended for indiscriminate 
use by inexperienced counselors unable 
to sift out the best. Unfortunately, 
much of the commendable, sound phi- 
losophv which introduces a new chapter 
is not borne out by the choice of activi¬ 
ties which follow. By what definition 
of camping can we possibly include 
“dress-up” parties, masquerade parties, 
liat-and-scarf suppers, fashion shows, a 
formal dress dinner dance, prizes for 
best costumes ( not even camper-created 
from native materials) from camper 
trunks which should include only a 
simple, functional clothing list. 

Some of the sounder areas of the card 
collection include Indian council rings 
and hikes. Here again the spelling-out 
of the activity went astray. Children 
are not motivated to do research among 
authoritative reference materials for 
the truth and actual lore of Indians na¬ 
tive to their regions. The Indian chal¬ 
lenge suggested is pushing a coke bottle 
w ith a stick to a goal line. The world 
of nature oilers such rich material we 
should not have to resort to the un¬ 
realistic “hobo hikes” where children 
ask neighbors in the community for 
food previously planned and placed 
there by the director. Mountain climb¬ 
ing “with eight to twelve participants 
. . . when only one counselor is re¬ 
sponsible for the group,” is discussed 
in the book, but no less than two coun¬ 
selors should be considered at all. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


C amping and Nature 

/ Bout the Biggest Salmon, Will lfayes. 
Melmont Publ. 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 
7. Pp. 30. $2.50. 

DVENTl’RES in Nature, Edwin Way Teale. 
Dodd, Mead, '125 Park Ave. S., Now York 
16. Pp. 304. Paper, $1.95. 
nyo.ne Can Live Off the Land, James 
Ralph Johnson. Longmans, Green, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. Pp. 121. $2.95. 

,t Camp Kee Tov: Ethics for Jewish Juniors, 
Helen Fine. Ainer. Hebrew Congregations, 
838 5th Ave., New York 21. Pp. 262. $3.50. 
;ird Watcher’s Quiz Book, The, Henry Hill 
Collins, Jr. Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. I’p. 116. $2.95. 

!irds of the Worli), Oliver I.. Austin, Jr. 
Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., New \ ork 20. 
Pp. 316. $14.95. 

Iutterflies, Arthur Smith and Vernon 
Shearer. Penguin Rooks, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. Pp. 29. $1.65. 

Iamp Counseling (3rd ed.), A. Viola Mitch¬ 
ell and Ida B. Crawford. W. B. Saunders, 
W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 
412. $6.25. 

Hamp-in-the-Yard, Vivan L. Thompson. Holi¬ 
day House, 8 V. 13th St., New Aork II. 
Unpaged. $2.50. 

Campground Guide C3rd ed.), Barcam Publ., 
241 S. LaBrea Ave., Inglewood, Calif. Pp. 
168. Paper, $1.95. 

Camping as a Pastime, Stephen Blake. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, Netv Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 128. $4.25. 

Camping Ci.ur for Family Fun, A. Camping 
Council. 17 E. 48th St., New York 17. Pp. 
14. Paper, $1.00. 

Camping Maps, U. S. A., compiled by Glenn 
and Dale Rhodes. Camping Maps, U. S. A., 
P.O. Box 862, Upper Montclair 19, N.J. 
Pp. 206. Paper. $2.95. 

C1T in Residence Camping, The, Eugene A. 
Turner, Jr., Editor. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 17. Pp, 80. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Coloured Key to the Wildfowl of tiie 
World, A, Peter Scott. Charles Scribner’s, 
597 5th Ave., New York 17. Pp. 91. $3.50. 
Common Plants of the Southern Cali 
iornia Mountains, Harold F. DeLisle. Na- 
turegraph Co., 8339 W. Dry Creek Rd., 
Healdsburg, Calif. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 
Common Seashore Life of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, Joel Hedgpeth and Sam Ilintop. 
Naturegraph, 8339 W. Dry Creek Rd., 
Healdsburg, Calif. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.75 
(cloth $3.25). 

Crusade for Wildlife, James R. Trefethen. 
b tack pole Co.. 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harris¬ 
burg. Pa. Pp. 377. $7.50. 

Evergreens for Every State, Katharine 
Cloud. Chilton, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phil 
adelphia 39. Pp. 227.' $4.95. 

Exploration of the Colorado River and its 
Canyons, The, J. W. Powell. Dover Publ., 
180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 400. Pa¬ 
per, $2.00. 

Exploring for Fun, William A. Burns. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. 
Pp. 127. $3.00. 

Exploring the Little Rivers of New Jersey, 
James M. Cawley. Rutgers Univ. Press, 


*For younger readers. 


New Brunswick, N.J. Pp. 169. Paper, $1.95 
(cloth $4.50). 

Exploring the River, John and Jane Gre- 
verus Perry. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 203. $3.50. 

Field Book of Nature Activities and Con¬ 
servation (rev. ed.), William Hillcourt. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 432. $4.95. 

Field Book of tiie St ars, A (3rd rev. ed.), 
William T. Olcott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
200 Madison Ave., New Yolk 16. Pp. 163. 
$3.00. 

First Book of Air, The, David G. Knight. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 67. $1.95.* 

Mazes and Labyrinths, Walter Shepherd. 
Dover Publ., 180 Varick St., New 1 York 14. 
Pp. 122. Paper, $1.00. 

Nature Photography, Edna Bennett. Am- 
photo, 33 W. 60th St., New York 23. Pp. 
125. Paper, $1.95. 

New Jersey Reader, A. Rutgers Univ. Press, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Pp. 269. $6.00. 

New Laws for New Forests, Erling D. Sol- 
herg. Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling 
Ct„ Madison 6. Pp. 611. $7.50. 

New Look At Adventure, A, compiled by 
blether Kay. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.50. 
Narrow Escapes and Wilderness Adven¬ 
tures. Ben East. E. I’. Dutton, 300 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp 321. $4.50. 

101 Camping-Out Ideas and Activities, 
Bruno Knobel. Sterling Publ., 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. 1’p. 128. $2.50. 

Our Country’s National Parks, Irving Rob¬ 
ert Melbo. Bobbs-Merrill, 717 5th Ave., 
New York 22. Two vols., pp. 278 each. 
$4.50 each (set $8.00). 

Our Indian Heritage, Clara Lee Tanner and 
Richard Kirk. Eollett Publ., 1010 W. Wash 
ington Rlvd., Chicago 7. Unpaged. $2.50.* 
Our National Water Resources. Natl. As¬ 
soc. Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th St., New York 
47. Pi). 35. Paper, $1.00. 

Our National Park Policy, John Ise. Johns 
Hopkins Press. Homewood, Baltimore 18, 
Md. Pp. 701. $10.00. 

Outdoor Living, R. O. Bale. Burgess I'nlil.. 
426 S. 6tb St., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 199. 
Spiral, $3.00. 

Outdoor Wonderland, Ruth Wilson. Loth- 
rop. Lee & Shepard, 419 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Unpaged. $2.95.* 

Principles of Resource Conservation Pol¬ 
icy - . Natl. Academy of Sciences Natl. Re¬ 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Ave.. 
Washington 25. Pp. 50. Paper, $1.50. 
Program Activities for Camps, fl. Jean 
Berger. Ed.D. Burgess Publishing, 426 S 
Sixth St., Minneapolis 15. Portfolio of 65 
indexed cards. $3.25. 

Progress in Private Forestry in the United 
States-1961. Amer. Forest Products Indus¬ 
tries, 1816 N Street, N.W., Washington 6. 
Pp. 48. $.25. 

Regional Parks and Open Space: Selected 
Conference Papers. Bur. of Public Admin., 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. Pp. 143. Paper. 
$2.50. 

Regions, Resources, and Economic Growth 
Harvey S. PerlofT, Edgar S. Dunn, Jr.. Erie 
E. Larnpard, and Richard E. Muth. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18. Pp. 716 
$ 12 . 00 . 

Reptiles and Tiieir World, Carroll Lane 
Fenton ami Dorothy Constance Pallas. John 


• Take Your Pick From The 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 

More Titan 100 Titles 
A Book for Every Sport and Activity 


Baseball, Softball — 

Bosebatt's Unforgettable Games. 

Joe Reichler & Ben Olan - $5.50 

Haw to Play Little League Baseball. 

Mickey McConnell -$4.00 

Baseball Play and Strategy. 

Ethan Allen ..— $6.00 

Haw to Pitch. Bob Feller „ $2.95 


$3.50 

$2.95 


Tennis— 

Tennis Handbook. 

Bill & Chet Murphy $5.50 

Tennis Made Easy. Lloyd Budge $2.95 

Power Tennis. Maureen Connolly .„ $2.9S 

Tennis Techniques lllustroted. 

Wynn Mace --—-$2.95 


Tennis for Beginners. 

Bill & Chet Murphy - 


$3.SO 


Swimming, Boating, 

Water Sports — 

Water Gomes. Hope M. Smith 
Learning to Swim is Fun. Jack Ryan 
Swimming. .Robert /. H. Kiphuth „ 
Springboard Diving. 

Phil Moriarty - 

Boating. Jim J. Allen _---- 

Canoeing. Carle Walker Handel _ 
Start 'em Sailing. 2nd Ed. 

Gordon C. Aymar —-- 

Second Book an Sailing. Gordon C. 

Aymar & Gordon C. Aymar, Jr. 
Skiing an Water. 3rd Ed. 

Jack Andresen - 

Angler's Guide to the Fresh Water 
Fishes. Edward C. Migdalski — 


$3.50 

$3.50 

$2.95 

$4.00 

$2.95 

$2.95 

$4.00 

$4.50 

$S.OO 

Sport 


Boxing, Wrestling, Jiu Jitsu — 

Boxing's Unforgettable Fights. 

Lester Bromberg — $6.00 

Better Boxing. Eddie LaFond & 

Julie Menendez -——— -_$3.50 

Wrestling lllustroted. 

Raymond E. Sparks -$3.S0 

Jiu Jitsu. 

Frederick P. Lowell __ .$2.95 


General — 

The Complete Picnic Book. 2nd Ed. 

John E. Shallcross - -$4.00 

Riding Simplified. 

Margaret Cabell Self -$2.95 

Jumping Simplified. 

Margaret Cabell Self - $2.95 

Archery. 3rd Ed. Natalie Reichart 

& Gilman Keasey -_$3.50 

Fencing. 2nd Ed. Joseph Vince -$2.95 

Trampolining Illustrated. 

Chuck Keeney _—-$4.00 

How ta Make Athletic Equipment. 

Joel Carter ..—. $6.75 

Send for descriptive literature on 

books in Physical Education, 
Sports, and Recreation. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


W>TH 

NATIONAL’S OANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES"!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings' Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send (or National's 
fantastic tree catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide torm (or as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . we’ll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Ever 
New! 

Good information 
oil camping is never 
outdated. Every 
Match issue of REC¬ 
REATION empha¬ 
sizes camping; and 
every article is new until you have read it! 
Increase your camping resource material 
by ordering these issues while they are 
still on hand—and at BARGAIN PRICES. 
Good as long as they last: 

□ March 1961 No. of copies_ 

Let’* Keep Camping in the Camp 
Changing Pattern* uf Camping 
State Camping Service* 

Woodainoke for Families 

The Trip Camp 

Day Camp» that Are Campa 

Camping Lah for Outdoor Education 

The Conservation Program at Camp 

□ Morch 1960 No, of copies_ 

Camp* or Channel 9? 

The Four “FV* of Camping 
Are You Looking for Camp Land? 

Campfire Programa 
Daycamp Pattern* 

Family Outdoor Camps and Camping 

[~1 Morch 1959 No. of copies_ 

Camping by the Day 
Get that Land I 
Flu* Ideas for Camp 
Camping Reference Liat* 

Camping Therapy for Delinquent* 

Buitding Camp Facilities for the Haodicapped 
Camping Service# for Famities 
Age*Levet Characteriatica ol Camper* 

A Camp for Eaceptional Children 
Crafta with Natural Material* 

□ Morch 1958 No. of copies_ 

Family Camping Invade* TV 

The Gnat that Taught the Children 

Suggested Reading on Family Camping 

Evaluating the Recreation Camp Program 

Youth Camps 

Sailing in Camp 

Nature’s Shorthand 

Camp Photography 

Single copies $ .50 

Sef of four $1.75 

Five or more, each $ .35 

Order from 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth Street New York 11, N. Y. 



Day, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pjr. 
126. 33.50.* 

Resident Camps for Chiidken. Amer. Camp¬ 
ing Assoc., Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
lnd. Pp. 31. 3.25. 

Science in the Garden, Rebecca B. Marcus. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 24. 31.50.* 

Sea, My Huntinc Ground, The, Anthony 
Watkins. St. Maitin’s Press, 175 5th Ave., 
New York 10. Pp. 249. $4.50. 

See Ai.onc the Shore, Millicent E. Selsam. 
Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16. 
Lnpaged. $2.95.* 

See How They Grow! Sportshelf, P.0. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 32. $.75. 
Small Private Forest in the United States, 
The, Charles H. Stoddard. Resources for 
the Future, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6. Pp. 171. Paper, $2.00. 
State Parks Areas, Acreaces and Accom- 
modaiions, 1960. U. S. Dept, ol Interior, 
Nat'l. Park Service, Washington 25. Pp. 58. 
Free. 

State Parks of California, John Robinson 
and Alfred Calais. Lane Book Co., Menlo 
Park, Calif. Pp. 94. Paper, $1.95. 

State Trees, Olive I,. Earle. Wm. Morrow, 
425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 34. 
32.50. 

Story of Animals, The, Gaylord Johnson. 
Harvey House, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Pp. 120. $2.95.* 

Story of Archeology in the Americas, The, 
Mary Elting and Franklin Folsom. Harvey 
House, Irviiigton-ori-IIudson, N.Y. Pp. 160. 
32.95.* 

Story of Dams, The, Peter Farb. Harvey 
House. Irvington-on Hudson, N.Y. Pp. 127. 
$2.95.* 

Story of Dinosaurs, The. Stanley and Bar¬ 
bara Brown. Harvey House, Irvington-on- 
Iludson, N.Y. Pp. 125. $2.95.* 

Story of Yankee Whaling, The, Irwin Sha¬ 
piro. Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., New York 
20. Pp. 153. $3.50. 

Tins Is Alaska, Harry Kursli. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 286. $5.95. 

This Land of Ours, Alice Harvey Hubbard. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5tli Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 272. $4.95. 

Treasures Underground, Brian Mason, Ph.D. 
Home Library Press, 43 W. 61st St., New 
York 23. Pp. 31. $.69. 

True Book Ahout Archaeology, The, I’. E. 
Cleator. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 144. 32.75. 

Twelve Seasons, The, Joseph Wood Kruteh. 
Apollo Editions, 425 Park Ave. S„ New 
York 16. Pp. 187. Paper, $1.50. 
Underwater Zoos, Millicent E. Selsam. Wm. 
Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 96. $2.75. 

Wandering Moon, The, James Reeves. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Park Ave., New York 10. Pp. 
73. $2.50. 

Weathekcaster, The, Raymond M. Sager, 
Anton Ilruehl and M. S. Sciple. Dial Press, 
461 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 25. 
$3.00. 

Welcome to Animal Town, Jo Nell Lane. 
Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Western Forest Industry, John A. Guthrie 
and George R. Armstrong. Johns Hopkins 


*Ior younger readers. 


Press, Homewood, Baltimore 18. Pp. 324 
36.50. 

What Is a Dinosaur?, Daniel Q. Posin. Ben 
efic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, Chicagi 
39. Pp. 47. $1.80.* 

When You Are in the Wooos, Fay Welch 
State University College of Forestry, Syra 
cuse, N.Y. Pp. 42. Free. 

Win? Ways, Ross E. Hutchins. Rand-Mc 
Nally, 405 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp 
109. $3.50. 

M ilderness Cabin, The, Calvin Rutstrum 
Macmillan Go., 60 5th Ave., New York 11 
Pp. 169. $4.95. 

Wildlife of the Northern Rocky Moun 
tains, William Raker, Earl Larrison 
Charles Yocorn and lan Baxter. Nature 
graph Co., 8339 W. Dry Creek Rd., Healds 
burg, Calif. Pp. 112. Paper, $1.95. 

Wonders I See, The, John K. Terres. .1. B 
Lippincott, E. Washington Sq., Philadel 
phia. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

Wonders of Life on Earth, The. Golden 
Press, 850 3rd Ave., New York 22. Pp. 216. 
$4.95. 

Wonders of Our National Parks, Peter 
Thomson. Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Park Ave. 
S., New York. Pp. 63. $.3.00. 

You and Your Resources (rev. ed.), Paul F. 
Brandwin, I .eland C. Hollingworth, Alfred 
D. Beck, Anna F,. Burgess, Violet Strahler. 
Ilarcoiirt Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 536. $4.04. 

Your Investments in Land and Water, Mar¬ 
ion Clawson and Irving K. Fox. Resources 
lor the Future, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 20. Single copies 
free, additional copies $.25 each. 

Your Florida Garden, John V. Watkins and 
Herbert S. Wolfe. Univ. of Florida Press, 
Gainesville. Pp. 392. $6.50. 

Zoo Pals, Esther Ruhley and Ann McGovern. 
Ridge Press, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 64. $.25. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


American Forests, January 1962 
Pumping a Park Back to Life (Presque 
Isle, Pennsylvania), Walter Rudolph. 

Arts and Activities, January 1962 
Sturt with a Scrap, Ernest and Anne If enn- 
hold. 

A Treat in Sight and Sound (fine arts festi¬ 
val), Rochelle Kappe. 

Handweaveh & Craftsman, Winter 1962 
Arizona Arts Center, Hamilton Warren. 

Rkhaiiilitation Literature, January 1962 
The Therapeutic Value of Toys in a Train¬ 
ing Center for Handicapped Children, 
John 11. Kniest. 

Safety Education, February 1962 
Southern Illinois University’s New Safety 
Center, Dr, James K. Aaron. 

Sidewalk Vehicles. 

Safety in Snowtime. 

Senior Citizens, Februury 1962 
The Swiss Huve No Juvenile Delinquency, 
I.loyd Shearer. 

After Retirement. What? W. A. Coaper. 

U.S. News and World Report, January 22, 
1962 

Latest Idea—More, Better U.S. Parks. 

Woman’s Day, Februury 1962 
The Story of American Needlework #9: 

Embroidery, Rose Wilder Lane. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, Peter Hurd. 
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1962 National Recreation Association District Conferences 


Joint Virginia Recreation 
Society and Mid-South 
District Executives 
Conference 

March 26-28 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Monticello Hotel 

Great Lakes 

April 1-4 

Chicago, III. 

Hotel Congress 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

April 10-12 

Jekyll Island, Ga. 

Wanderer Motel 

Southwest 

April 10-13 

Santa Fe, N.M. 

La Fonda Hotel 

Midwest 

April 17-20 

Wichita, Kan. 

Hotel Broadview 

Pacific Northwest 

District Recreation 
and Parks Conference 

April 29-May 2 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Hotel Vancouver 

41st Annual New York 
State and Middle 
Atlantic District 
Recreation Conference 

May 6-9 

Grossinger, N.Y. 

Grossinger’s Country Club 

New England 

May 13-16 

Wentworth, N.H. 

Hotel Wentworth-by-the-S< 


FOR SUPERiCR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . , . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 


AMERICAN 

Approved 

' PARK, PICNIC, 
PL AYG RO U N D 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 

Send for New Catalog 


Writ • for Foldtr 
On AMfRfCAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 

DIVING 

BOARD 

WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 



AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND BIVICI CO. 

ANOEKSCN, INBIANA, U. S. A. 


BOOKS 

for 

better camping 



CREATIVE NATURE CRAFTS 

by Robert O. Bale, Copyright 1959, 121 pages, $2.50 

STEPPING STONES TO NATURE 

by Robert O. Bale, Copyright 1960, 156 pages, $2.50 

PHILOSOPHY OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

by William H. Freeberg and Laren E. Taylar, Copyright 1961, 
447 pages, $5.75 

WORKBOOK FOR CAMP COUNSELOR TRAINING 

by Marie Hartwig, Copyright 1960, 145 pages, $4.00 

CHILDREN ARE HUMAN (Even at Camp) 

by Marie Hartwig and Bettye Myers, Copyright 1961, 99 
poges, $2.25 

CHILDREN ARE HUMAN (If the Counselors 
Really Know Them) 

by Marie Hartwig and Bettye Myers, Copyright 1962, 1 10 
pages, $2.25 

THE NATURE PROGRAM AT CAMP 

by Jonet Nickelsburg, Copyright 1960, 137 pages, $3.50 
Write for FREE folder of books listing entire camping series 

Order from 

BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 1 5, Minn. 
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Pamphlet Series —The Performing Arts as Recreation 



Now is the time 
to CULTIVATE 
your 

PERFORMING 

ARTS 

PROGRAM 


Order in QUANTITY LOTS 

N«. I — MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II—DRAMA IS RECREATION 


— The Right Tools for the Joh 


Use with 


Yonr staff 

Advisory Committees 
Clubs 


Yonr hoard or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 

And for - 


Fundraising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


Promotion of bond issues 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers 
Telling your story 


Current prices as applied to each title ■ ■ ,, 

Single copies—$1.00 each—OR 

11 to 24 copies of the same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy —$1.00 
-- Order from —■ . 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 



APRIL 1S>€2 


*7K> *M 











COACHES, IHSTRUCTORS, SUPERVISORS 

>1 $4.50 VALUE 
Only $2.25! 


FOR 

FUN AND 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


FIVE-DAY FREE TRIAL 

“Jusl u'hat tce’i'e wanted for years!” That typi¬ 
fies the enthusiastic reception given our 
new Safe-T-PIay Indoor-Outdoor Hockey 
Kit. In all our years of making Safe-T-Play 
equipment, we have never seen so much 
enthusiasm for new equipment. 

AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

So you can try out this new equipment, to see if 
it fits your needs, we will send you 2 hockey sticks 
and a puck (list price $4.50) for only $2.25 if your 
order is mailed within 60 days. 

Use the sticks and puck any way you wish. 
Give them every test. If you are not de¬ 
lighted to keep them, return them and your 
money will be immediately refunded. 


EXTRA! 

$4.50 Credit 

Your purchase af the 2 sample 
sticks and 1 puck will earn you 
an ADDITIONAL credit of $4.50 
on a purchase af a complete 
Hockey Kit (from this company 
direct or any supplier) if such 
purchase is made within 60 doys 
after the purchase of the sample 
sticks ond puck. You enjoy a total 
value af $9.00 for only $2.25 and 
your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


INDOOR 


HOCKEY 


Now your classes can enjoy the fun and 
activity of hockey without need for costly 
protective equipment. Light, flexible Poly¬ 
ethylene sticks and balls for play on grass 
and special Safe-T-Play pucks for hard 
surfaces, permit vigorous activity indoors 
as well as outdoors. You can use this kit 
all the year around; solving the problem 
of exercise when weather is wet or cold. 


The Safe-T-Play Indoor-Outdoor Hockey 
Kit contains 12 sticks of 363-4" length, 3 
Little Fun Balls, 3 pucks, 4 goal markers 
and complete instructions. Like all other 
Safe-T-Play products, this hockey kit is 
precision injection-molded of highest qual¬ 
ity Polyethylene for rugged use and lung 
life. Cost of equipping 12 players for year 
around play is but $25; economy indeed! 



CANDLE PIN 


SCOOP BALL 


posom 

■' — CORPORATION 


SAFE-T-BAT • FUN BALL • HOCKEY • FUN FOOTBALL 
SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 

6042 WAYZATA BLVO., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 



BOWLITE 
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J /A 

NOTHING ^ 
ATTRACTS 
THEM 


NEW 



STEAM 

ENGINE 

CLIMBER 


Here comes the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
. . . heading right for the hearts of young, eager 
engineers. No child will want to miss this train 
that moves only through the fertile fields of his 
imagination. Plenty of places to climb aboard, too 
. . . from the top of the smoke stack to the back 
of the cab. Watch 'em make tracks to your play¬ 
ground when the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
pulls in! 



ber of sea-faring skip¬ 
pers. You'll have no trouble signing on a full crew when the 
Miracle Captain’s Deck drops anchor on your playground. 



NEW 


ABC SLIDE 


Adored by the younper children 
set often overlooked on many 
playgrounds. Ideal for unsuper¬ 
vised play areas. 




Fresh off the press! Our 
new 4-color, 32-page 
catalog. Features the 
complete line of Miracle 
playground equipment. 
Mail coupon today for 
your FREE copy. 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY I 

GRINNELL 18, IOWA 
Please send me at once: 

□ Literature and prices on this new Miracle equipment I 

□ New catalog on Miracle playground equipment | 

□ Free playground planning service information 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY __ 

STATE_- | 

_J 
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MONTHLY DIGEST PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 


RKCRFATF01N 

APRIL 1962 VOL. LV NO. 4 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF THE 

RECREATION MOVEMENT 


'1 


PRICE 60c 


Congress Housing Information . 178 

Make your hotel reservations for the 44th National Recreation Congress in Philadelphia 

'File President’s Plan for Expanding Recreation Areas. .181. 

A summary of his message to Congress on conservation and its implications for recreation 

Playground Activities . . . Here and Now Igi 

A rouml-np of playground projects — workshops, circuses, playground press 

Playground Equipment of Today and of the Future 187 

Some leading equipment manufacturers give their views 

Playground Fitness Program James J. Pompo and Joseph Seavey 190 

Forty-two cities in the Detroit Metropolitan Area build toward area fitness 

Outdoor Reereation in America—Part II (92 

The second section of the ORRRC report discusses the role of state and local governments 

Joseph Lee—His First Hundred Nears . . Virginia Musselman 195 

His wide and varied interests reveal the true stature of “the godfather of play,” and sp»rk some 
ideas as to how to celebrate Joseph Lee Day 

Blind Children on the Playground . Marshal Smith 196 

The integration of blind children into regular recreation programs 


Striking National Developments . George Butler 199 

Highlights from NRA Uecreation and Park Yearbook— 1961 

increased Leadership Boosts Playground Attendanee ... . 201 


Pilot study in Skokie, Illinois, indicate how increased playground leadership 
brightens dull programs 


Elimination flames Robert Loefjelbein and Allan and Paulette Mac.fuihtn 203 

‘'Giant HandbalL' modernized and ‘‘Traps" 

\\ illiam Tell Archer Tournament . . . 203 

Archery tournament stresses sportsmanship and safety 


I Live Next to a Playground 207 

Differing reactions of two nearby residents 

Parks, Politics anil Philosophy Ralph IV id tier 208 

More jiarks—uhat is needed to get them? 

Letters 175 Reporter’s Notebook 177 As We Co To Press 179 Arts and Crafts Corner 206 
Market News 212 Trade Mart 213 Rx for the 111 and Handicapped 217 New Puhlieations 219 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and August hy the National Recreation C«pyrigtu. 1 %:. by the National 

Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth Recitation Absociciioo. incorporated 

Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers' •"t£=13fc 16 Printed in the u.S.a. 
Guide. Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and loreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilmt, of current 
issues available from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


I DUCAT tONAL „ 

HESS pr: " , ‘ ,d 

S S O C I ATION _ 

OF of tha Notionol Recruo 
• AMERICA lion Association. 
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ol the writer* ond 
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RECREATION 


/ ditor in Chief, Joseph Prendergast 
Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 
Associate Editors 
Administration, George Butler 
Program, Virginia Musselman 

Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


| Dn the Cover 

A Statue Built for Climbing. De¬ 
igned by Jose de Greeft, Alice in Won- 
lerland in Central Park. New York, 
presents "‘grabbing points” for the 
•ouiig explorer. Constant handling has 
1 made these places brighter than the dull 
bronze of the rest of the statue. Picture 
courtesy Suzanne Szasz, photographer 
and co-author, with Susan E. Lyman, of 
Young Folks' New York, and Crow n 
Publishers, Inc., and Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company. 


Next Month 

Senior Citizens Month, in May. 
brings articles on program for older 
adults and retirees, more news about 
the 44th National Recreation Congress, 
the organization of a municipal music 
camp. Don't miss “Outdoor Recreation 
Areas for Housing Projects,” by Albert 
Mayer, well-known architect and town 
planner; “From Wingding to Hinky- 
Dink.” the picture story of the colorful 
and imaginative modern apparatus on 
those Philadelphia playgrounds which 
all Congress delegates will want to visit 
next September: and “Command Per¬ 
formance,” by Robert Dula which dis¬ 
cusses the recreation opportunities on 
Air Force bases. 


Photo Credits 

Page 184, Herald Photo by Mel hen- 
yon, Hollywood, Florida; 188, (left) 
Times Herald, Port - Huron, Michigan, 
(upper right) Miami-Metro News Bu 
reau, (lower right) Berkeley Califor¬ 
nia, Daily Gazette; 189, (left and lower 
right), David Aaron. Playground Corp¬ 
oration of America, New York City, 
(upper right), Children's Playground 
Equipment Company, Corona del Mar. 
California: 192, Jim Sherman, State 
Conservation Commission, Des Moines, 
Iowa: 206 & 211, David J. Mussatti. 
Palo Alto. California. 



PRICE FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS! 

$18.00 per doz. 
f.o.b. 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Terms: net 30 days 

In quantities over 1 00, 
price is $15 00 per dor. 


Lever a dull moment with SPACE BALL 

Each kit contains trampoline-typo racquet and ball 
complete with instructions for over 100 games you 
can teach your campers in minutes. Everyone's an 
expert! Any number from two people up to two 
competitive teams of ten or more can play at one 
time. It’s 1962's top game. Gives immediate batting 
success and improves eye-hand coordination. 
SHO-SHO PRODUCTS CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


FUN TIME 


SPACE BALL" TIME 
For All Campers ... 




"SPACE BALL will 
help all aspirants of 
tennis, badminton, 
squash, hand ball 
and table tennis 
because it improves 
hand-eye-foot coordi¬ 
nation, while being so 
much fun to play . . . 

SPACE BALL is confined 
to no special place to 
play, age, time of year, 
sex, or motor ability.” 




a rr 


fort ' 004 



A low cost protective coating 


Unproven appearance of blacktop drives, parking lots, play 
areas... doubles service life... reduces maintenance expense 
protects your investment. 


WCCS TEX CA//T, 
Distributors Everywhere 


Write for Bulletin S-2CQ2 



TRI SWING 

the action apparatus 

it SWINGS 

it WHIRLS 

it SEE-SAWS 

the PLAYMATE line 
playground equipment 

the DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 

CONCORDIA, KANSAS 

Write far information Dept. R 
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united air lines 


Team Spirit can Soar 

Make way for merriment. Your 
Brunswick sports equipment has just 
arrived. Talk about team spirit soar¬ 
ing, this is it: the sports equipment 
better teams are made of. Brunswick 
sports equipment, of course. Includes 
the complete MacGregor, Union 


Hardware and Red Head lines, too. 
Try Brunswick sports equipment and 
stand by for flying action. 

HiuiMuiick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


| Creative Dramatics 

I sirs: 

I was very interested in your supple¬ 
ment “Drama is Recreation” [Febru¬ 
ary]. I plunged into [it] eagerly, an¬ 
ticipating the creative and/or dramatic, 
and/or organizational stimulus that 
would descend upon me, but. ’alas, 
’twas but for naught.” Instead, I read 
an interesting and well-written article 
on the growth and acceptance of drama¬ 
tic activities (mainly “formal”) in pub¬ 
lic recreation and some excellent exam¬ 
ples of whut has been done, mostly by 
organizations that have exceptionally 
substantial budgets and in communities 
where talent lies abundant (Oakland, 
San Francisco, Palo Alto, Washington, 
I).C., etcetera). What about the small 
recreation department? The recreation 
department that has little talent avail¬ 
able and less money, but is still inter¬ 
ested in drama and would like to do 
something about it? 

I quote (from Page 5 of the supple¬ 
ment! : “Inasmuch as an effective 
drama program depends largely upon 
adequate facilities, equipment, and sup¬ 
plies. . . .” One would judge from this 
that unless one has an adequate budget 
it is useless to think about a drama pro¬ 
gram. I am in complete disagreement 
with any such thought. Tf such would be 
the case, there would be no future for 
drama, per se, as in public recreation 
because too few recreation agencies 
have the money or instructive talent 
available for such a financial under¬ 
taking. 

On the sixth and seventh pages of the 
supplement is a detailed explanation 
about how to organize a dramatic de¬ 
partment within an agency. Most rec¬ 
reation administrators have studied and 
know the answers to the “survey” ques¬ 
tions that are suggested. What some do 
riot know is how to go about organizing 
a drama program without "expert lead- 
f ership,” without an “adequate budget,’ 

I without “proper backing and enthusi¬ 
asm” of their community. Is it any 
wonder that the smaller agency is hesi¬ 
tant to start a year-round dramatic pro¬ 


gram? They arc not set up to stage 
"productions” that are nothing more 
than a substitute for commercial offer¬ 
ings. Rut most of them are set up to 
deal with CREATIVE DRAMATICS. 

Since the first playground was estab¬ 
lished in Boston in 1 <!!!.')» children have 
been pantomiming and improvising 
nursery r hymes and such. I he recrea¬ 
tion administrator has always realized 
this as an excellent way to further de¬ 
velop a child's mind by encouraging 
him to use bis natural creative instincts. 
That is why drama and storytelling has 
been an accepted playground activity 
down through the years. But when it 
comes to promoting drama as a year- 
round program, the recreation admin¬ 
istrator hesitates to go into it because 
he knows he is not set up to stage and 
direct some “grandiose” production 
which he has been led to believe is the 
natural outgrowth of a creative drama¬ 
tics program. How many of the "beau¬ 
tiful outdoor theatres” and “handsome 
cultural centers” that are written about 
in the supplement promote creative 
drama as it is explained in this same 
article? 

A successful creative dramatics pro¬ 
gram is not dependent upon such ex¬ 
travagances. Its basic requisite is an in¬ 
structor who has ability, the inventive¬ 
ness, and the agility to guide such a 
group. And the fact should be empha¬ 
sized that these qualities are not neces¬ 
sarily an exclusive “possession” of "ex¬ 
pensive” drama majors, but of many 
so-called average citizens in any so- 
called average community. Recreation 
agencies are too quick to say that there 
are no trained instructors available or. 
if there are, they are too expensive. This 
is a poor excuse! The administrator 
who recognizes the value a creative dra¬ 
matics program can have upon a com¬ 
munity, can find leadership . . . and at 
a price he can afford to pay! After all, 
the forests would be very quiet if all the 
birds were quiet except the best singers! 

Creative dramatics is for the partici¬ 
pants. The ultimate aim of the program 
is to teach the participants that a more 
successful, meaningful life will be theirs 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 flays 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If yon decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth* 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of three varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. George Rausch, Dept. RM-4 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me> without 
obligation , information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name.__ — .__. .. 















Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Announces 
THE OPENING 
OF 

THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAM? 

AT 

HOLMES, NEW YORK 


• Programs of Undergroduate Study will be offered in June, 1962. 

• At the Henry Kaufmann Center for Camp Leadership a program 
of Youth Leadership training in recreation and comping for high 
school juniors and seniors will be given July 1 -August 10, 1962. 

• Graduate Programs of Study ond Special Institutes will be given 
in Health, Physical Education, Recreation, Camping ond Dance, 
July 1-August 10, 1962. 


For details about these programs, write to: 

Dr. Morey R. Fields 
School of Educofion 
• New York Universily 
Washinglon Square 
New York 3, New York 



HAVE A WHALE OF A SUMMER 

with 

THE 1962 
PLAYGROUND 
SUMMFR NOTEBOOK 

$2.50 ($2.00 to NRA members) 

Order From 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West 8th Street. New York 1 1 


if the) develop the ability to think for 
themselves, to express their innermost 
thoughts, to dare to he “different.” And 
how better can they do this than to cre¬ 
ate a story—a new story—not interpret 
some well-known story, hut one that 
really belongs to them? 

Mrs. Elaine Poktlance, Assistant 

Director of Recreation, Janesville , | 

Wisconsin, and Director, Janesville 

Children's Theatre. 

Why “Comiminily Center”? 

Sirs: 

Why is it that recreation workers in 
referring to buildings used exclusively 
or primarily for recreation almost in¬ 
variably call them “community cen¬ 
ters”? fn common usage the term “com¬ 
munity center” is applied to a wide, 
variety of places or buildings that serve 
many functions. The term is used, for 
example, to indicate a health center, li¬ 
brary. welfare center, settlement, mu¬ 
nicipal building, community house, rec¬ 
reation building, or a structure which 
combines two or more of these func¬ 
tions. In other words, unless inter¬ 
preted, the term “community center” 
conveys no specific meaning other than 
a place which serves a community pur¬ 
pose. Even when a building is located 
in a public park, playfield, or other pub¬ 
lic recreation area, it is commonly re¬ 
ferred to as a community center. In 
fact, this term was used in listing a ses¬ 
sion dealing with recreation buildings 
at a recent National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. 

Literature issued by the National 
Recreation Association, on the other 
band, contains practically no reference 
to the community center. The Recrea¬ 
tion and Dark Yearbook has consist¬ 
ently requested data on “recreation 
buildings” and on “indoor recreation 
centers.” The term “community center” 
is not used in NRA publications dealing 
with areas, facilities, or programs, or in 
committee reports, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions. Buildings designed and used 
primarily or exclusively for recreation 
are called “recreation buildings.” 

Admittedly, there are many buildings 
in which recreation is only one of the 
services provided. These are appropri¬ 
ately called community centers. How¬ 
ever. tliis title is a misnomer when ap¬ 
plied, either officially or in common 
parlance, to public buildings used for 
recreation alone! 

Ralph Landsman. New York City. 


KEMPER TOOLS FOR CERAMICS 

Clean-up, sgralillo, texturing tools and Ilower 
cutters in many patterns and sizes. Instruc¬ 
tion included with some. 

For these and other ceramic tools, write foV 
FREE catalogue to: 

KEMPER TOOLS. P.O. Box 545 

C .UNO. CRL.V ORKiA 
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How l.oiiir Is Too Long? 

Frequently drownings occur in well- 
mpervised pools or recreation areas. 
Dften the victim was a good swimmer 
m excellent health. How can such 
hings happen? Recent studies by I)r. 
Albert B. Craig. Jr. of the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Den¬ 
tistry indicate that some of these drown- 
ings occur when underwater swimmers 
hold their breath too long and lose con¬ 
sciousness while underwater. Partici¬ 
pants in underwater swim contests are 
prone to this hazard because the excite¬ 
ment of competition may lead them to 
ignore the natural urge to breathe. Hy¬ 
perventilation or overbreathing in¬ 
creases the likelihood of these acci¬ 
dents. Hyperbreathing delays the urge 
to breathe to the point w'here one’s oxy¬ 
gen supply is insufficient. This hap¬ 
pens without warning and the swimmer 
loses consciousness. Swimmers should 
be taught to obey their natural urge to 
breathe and to avoid overbreathing 
before swimming underwater. The 
A MCA, the Canadian Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts of America, and the Boys 
Clubs of Canada are informing their 
members of this little-known but lethal 
water hazard. 

G-Men 

Many playgrounds in New Hamp¬ 
shire have adopted the “G-litter Bag” 
idea. The letter “G” is glued and glit¬ 
tered on a shopping.hag and youngsters 
enjoy scurrying around the play area 
collecting litter to make their play¬ 
ground glitter. The idea is Betty Ab¬ 
bott's, suggested at a playground lead¬ 
ers’ workshop sponsored by the New 
Hampshire Recreation Society. 

Miss Abbott also came up with an¬ 
other novel idea for an outdoor art 
show. She divided a large framed can¬ 


vas into one hundred six-by-nine inch 
squares. Artists paid $.30 for the privi¬ 
lege of painting a picture in a square 
and competing in the “patchwork" art 
contest. 

Fun-Mobile 

A Fun-Mobile bus. donated to the 
Honolulu Department of Barks and Rec¬ 
reation by the Aiea Community Asso¬ 
ciation, will be used in a decentralized 
recreation program serving five outly¬ 
ing districts. The bus, which seats fif¬ 
teen, will aid the Aiea Recreation Cen¬ 
ter to increase participation in its pro¬ 
gram. The parks and recreation de¬ 
partment voiced its happiness at this 
evidence of community cooperation in 
building a purposeful recreation pro¬ 
gram. 

Revisit from Santa 

Santa comes back after Christmas in 
Baltimore, Maryland. The O’Donnell 
Heights Recreation Center holds a Little 
Mother's Tea Party each year sometime 



between Christmas and New Year. The 
children play games and listen to sto¬ 
ries. Santa or Mrs. Santa returns to see 
how the children are taking care of their 
new toys. A parade of children and toys 
follow's. Toy-shaped cookies and lemon¬ 
ade are served. 

Recreation for Seniors 

In Cincinnati, the new Stanley Rowe 
Towers housing project for senior citi¬ 


zens being constructed by the Cincin¬ 
nati Metropolitan Housing Authority 
will have a multi-use recreation room. 
This program is made possible by the 
Housing Authority’s cooperation with 
the Recreation Commission. This is the 
third senior housing project in Cincin¬ 
nati w ith incorporation of recreation 
facilities. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

The Recreation Association of Mich¬ 
igan honored six recreation leaders at 
its annual meeting. Among those re¬ 
ceiving awards and citations were: 

Mrs. Helen S. Field, a member and 
secretary of the Highland Park Recrea¬ 
tion Commission for twenty-two years. 
Hilbert G. Johnson, an organizer of 
the Michigan Recreation Association 
(now the R AM), athletic, supervisor for 
the Detroit Recreation Commission, 
and an active participant in the affairs 
of the Detroit Amateur Baseball Federa¬ 
tion and the National Amateur Baseball 
Federation. 

The late Ira Waite Jayne, chairman 
of the Detroit Athletic Commission and 
first superintendent of recreation in De¬ 
troit. 

Theresa H. Wagner, a staff member 
of the Detroit Department of Parks and 
Recreation for thirty-six years. 

H. Lee Bancroft, who retired as su¬ 
perintendent of parks and recreation in 
Lansing after forty-three years of serv ¬ 
ice. 

Cooper Othnell Brown, who w'as pri¬ 
marily responsible for the organization 
of the American Amateur Baseball 
Congress, executive director of the 
Health and Recreation Association of 
Battle Creek, and author of many books 
on sports. 

Continued on Page 215 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

TO: NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS HOUSING BUREAU 
PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
HOSPITALITY CENTER—16th STREET AND PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


INSTRUCTIONS: Please give all information requested below and moll form to Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau before September 
1. All reservations must be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 

Your choice of hotels will be fallowed if roams are available. Otherwise, assignment will be made to best possible odvontage else¬ 
where. Reservations will be confirmed directly by the hotel in which the reservation is placed. 

If you desire accommodations ot o Philadelphia hotel not listed, please so indicate; the Bureau will try to place you there. 


HOTELS: 

1st Choice - 

Accommodations Desired: 


Raom(s) with one bed for one person (single) 
Roam(s) with twin beds for two persons (twin) 
Raam(s) with one bed for two persons (double) 
Suite ( 1 ) parlor and one bedroom 


Arrival Date - 

Names of All Room Occupants 
(Bracket those to shore rooms) 


Departure Dote 


. Time_ 

City & State 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► The Peace Corps, one year old on 
March first, announces an urgent need 
for more volunteers, recreation leaders 
among them. Article in our May issue 
■'Recreation in the Peace Corps,” will 
carry details. 

The Peace Corps was created by Ex- 
ecuthe Order, March 1, 1061, with Sar¬ 
gent Shriver as director; it became a 
permanent agency through Congres¬ 
sional action last September. From 
more than eighteen thousand appli¬ 
cants, it has selected, trained, and sent 
overseas 698 \olunteers, now living and 
working in twelve countries. Every one 
of these countries has asked for more 
volunteers. In addition, twenty other 
countries have requested help from the 
Peace Corps. By August, over five 
thousand volunteers are scheduled to be 
overseas or in training. Many coun¬ 
tries have requested more volunteers 
than the Peace Corps can now supply. 

► An Outdoor Recreation Advisory 
Council consisting of the heads of ma¬ 
jor federal departments and agencies, 
as recommended in the Report of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission and the President’s special 
Message on Conservation, has been en¬ 
dorsed hy the President. Both of the 
foregoing (see Pages 181 and 192) 
call for a new national policy in recrea¬ 
tion, which will be provided hy the new 
council, according to Secretary of the 
Interior Udall. It is hoped that their 
broad policy guidance will “achieve 
consistency in the multiplicity of fed¬ 
eral agencies whose activities signifi¬ 
cantly affect outdoor recreation.” 

To make the policy gurdanee mean¬ 
ingful, ORRRC recommends, and the 
President has endorsed, the establish¬ 
ment of a Bureau of Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion in the Department of the Interior 
to work with other agencies in carrying 
out the council’s broad policies. The 
President will establish the council by 
executive order. 

' ■ “We see the council and the bureau 
as the means by which recreation and 
fish and wildlife will finally be given 
a seat at the head table in the federal 
government,” says Secretary Udall, 
“and we trust that both will have the 
wholehearted support and cooperation 
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of all conservation interests, public and 

private* 

In addition to making sense out of 
federal recreation efforts, the council 
and the bureau are to build a coopera¬ 
tive local-state-federal outdoor recrea¬ 
tion effort. 

► The New England District Con¬ 
ference is being held in Portsmouth , 
New Hampshire, rather than in Went¬ 
worth as previously announced. 

► Arrangements have been concluded 
hy the McGraw-Hill Book Company for 
the publication of a Japanese edition of 
Introduction to Community Recreation. 
The 578-page volume, written by George 
D. Butler of the National Recreation 
Association staff, has been translated 
into Japanese by Professor Tatsuo Mi- 
sumi of International Christian Ini ver¬ 
sify in Tokyo. Introduction to Commu¬ 
nity Recreation was selected as the book 
that would be most useful to the Japan¬ 
ese recreation movement. 

► A complete rewriting of the con¬ 
servation article in the, state constitution 
to permit broader recreation uses of 
large parts of the Forest Preserve has 
been proposed by two New fork State 
Republican lawmakers. The proposal 
appears likely to touch off a major bat¬ 
tle in the closing days of this legislative 
session. On one side are those who 
want to encourage more people to visit 
and use the forest preserve; on the other 
those who insist that the preserve 
should remain “forever wild.” 

► Puhlication of two articles, an¬ 
nounced for this issue of Recreation, 
had to be postponed until later, in 
order to accommodate President Ken¬ 
nedy’s speech (see Page 181). They 
are: "Recording Playground Attend¬ 
ance,” and “Quick Action Pays Off.” 
the story of parks and recreation in 
Maricopa County, Arizona. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Tiie Second World Congress in 
Park Administration is announced by 
the American Institute of Park Execn 
tives for London. May 22 to June 9, 
1962. Chartered flights will bring Amer¬ 
ican delegates to the international meet¬ 


ing. The congress w ill be held in three 
parts, the first being devoted primarily 
to visits by overseas delegates to parks 
and gardens of international repute in 
and near London. I'he second will con¬ 
sist of speeches, inspection tours, and 
exhibitions; while the third part will be 
a tour of the provinces. The registra¬ 
tion fee is approximately $42.00. For 
further information, write to Robert 
Baker, Special Services, Ilq. 3rd Air 
Force, APO 125, US Forces. 

► You are invited, as a recreation 
leader, to join the 1962 "'Friendship 
Tour,” conducted for leaders in camp¬ 
ing and recreation fields by Mary and 
Howard Galloway, 1114 South Avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey'. Mr. Galloway 
is the publisher of Camping Magazine. 
Jhe first tour, conducted last year, 
proved to he a “wonderful, gay and re¬ 
warding experience” according to par¬ 
ticipants. Plans for a thirty-nine-day' 
1962 tour include a fall cruise through 
the Mediterranean, revisiiing a few of 
the cities most enjoyed by last year's 
tour group, and adding a number of 
others of extreme interest. Visits to 
Greece, Italy, Austria, Germany, Switz¬ 
erland, England. France will follow. 
Ample time will be provided for relaxed 
visiting in each area covered. For fur¬ 
ther details, write Mr, Galloway or see 
the May issue of Recreation. 

► Youth Hostel Week, May 5 to 12, 
will be marked this year hy an AYH 
(American Youth Hostels) ‘"Open 
House ’ at hostels across the country', 
with special visits hy youth leaders, 
leading citizens, I’TA officials, school 
administrators, recreation department 
heads. AYH councils will ask their re¬ 
spective mayors and governors for 
proclamations officially proclaiming 
Y oulh Hostel Meek, A press kit will be 
furnished for the use of the councils 
m publicizing the event. Write to AYTI, 
14 West 8th Street, New Y r ork 11. 

► Recreation leaders and teachers 
are invited to attend the regional Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre Conference to he held at 
the National College of Education in 
Evanston, Illinois, May 5-6. Workshops, 
demonstrations, a puppet show, and a 
play are on the schedule. Special fea- 
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tures include the preview of a new film, 
Creative Drama: The First Steps, to be 
introduced by Winifred Ward, honor¬ 
ary chairman of the conference; speaker 
Mordecai Gorelik, authority on scene 
design; and an afternoon of folk songs, 
dances, and folk drama narrated by 
Martha Bennett King of the Chicago 
Art Institute staff. The Children’s Thea¬ 
tre Conference is a division of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa¬ 
tion and this region includes Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 

► National Music Week, which is al¬ 
ways the first full week in May, will he 


celebrated for the thirty-ninth year on 
May 6-13, under the sponsorship of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, a 
nonprofit organization. Its purpose is 
to focus the attention of the public on 
the dynamic influence of music as an 
effective medium of communication and 
understanding between all people. Na¬ 
tional Music Week was formerly spon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation under the direction of Charles 
Tremaine. Mr. Tremaine, founder of 
Music Week, is in his nineties and lives 
in Westfield, New Jersey. Copies of the 
1962 brochure are available at NFMC 
Headquarters, Suite 1215, 600 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, on le- 
quest. 

Travel 

► The 1962 American Youth Hos¬ 
tels travel folder, Highroad to Ad- 
Venture . . . the Hostel W ay, offers sev¬ 
eral pioneer hosteling trips this year to 
Alaska, Hawaii, South America, and 
Japan. Also a special llathoat water¬ 
ways tour of England, Germany and 
Austria. Write American Youth Hos¬ 
tels, Inc., 14 West 3th St., New \ork 11. 

► Tiie 1962 Summer Session Tour to 
world-famous University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu is now accepting reservations. 
Special rates for students and teachers 
for the six-week Summer Session Tour 
Program begin as low as $555.00. T his 
price includes round-trip jet aii travel 
from the West Coast, accommodations 
in deluxe Waikiki Beach hotels, a full 
schedule of twenty-two planned activi¬ 
ties. 

For earning extra credits transfer¬ 
able to most mainland colleges, students 
and teachers can attend classes at the 
University of Hawaii’s summer session 
where a distinguished visiting faculty 
from all over the world offers a wide 
range of subjects and courses. 

Full particulars including a twenty- 
page illustrated bulletin and application 
forms are available by writiri" to Dr. 
Robert E. CraUe. Executive Director, 
University Study Tours to Hawaii. 2275 
Mission btrect San Francisco 10. 

Meetings 

• 1962 National Council on Family Re¬ 
lations Annual Meeting, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs . . . August 22-21. 

• Thirteenth Annual Adirondack 
\V orkshop, sponsored by United Com¬ 
munity F unds and Councils of America 
and the National Social Welfare Assem¬ 
bly, Silver Bay on Lake George, New 
York . . July 6 to 11. 

• Tenth Annual National Conference 
of State and F’cderai Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittees for Recreation, at Higgins Lake, 
Michigan . . . July 22-25. The state will 
act as host for this national meeting. 
Attendance by reservation only. Write: 
Ernest V. Biohm, Conference Chair¬ 
man, Inter-Agency Council foi Recrea¬ 
tion, 130 Stevens T. Mason Building, ■ 
Lansing 26, Michigan. 

• Playground Leaders Training Insti¬ 
tute, Student Union, 1 Diversity of 
Massachusetts, Amherst... June 22-23. 
F'eatured will be fundamentals of pro¬ 
graming in music, drama, nature, arts 
and crafts, special events, active play¬ 
ground games and organization; ad¬ 
ministration of playgrounds, and play¬ 
ground stimulants. Charges are SI 1.00 
for two days. Write] Dana Harlow, As¬ 
sistant Professor and Coordinator, l Di¬ 
versity of Massachusetts. Amherst 


fonjcjteA&lonaL SajhsxjnhiL 


Bill* 

House 

Senate 

Aid to States and Local Bodies (H.R. 9653): As¬ 
sists in reduction of unemployment through accelera¬ 
tion of capital expenditure programs of state and local 
public bodies (includes parks and recreation facilities, 
parkways, conservation facilities!. 

C 


Highway Appropriations (H.R. 98-111): Authorizes 
appropriations for fiscal years 1961-65 for construc¬ 
tion of certain highways f includes forest roads and 
trails, park reads and trails, parkways, Indian reser¬ 
vation roads!. 

C 


Wildlife Refuge Stamp (H.R. 10035): Authorizes 
issuance of national wildlife refuge stamp as require¬ 
ment for use of national wildlife refuges; proposed 
to increase revenue from users of refuges for recrea¬ 
tion purposes. 

c 


Automation (S. 27721: Authorizes holding a White 
House Conference on Impact of Automation. 


C 

Arts Council (H.R. 10122): Establishes Federal Ad¬ 
visory Council on the Arts to assist in growth and de¬ 
velopment of the fine arts. 

L 


Surplus Property (5. 2724): Amends Section 203 
(j! of Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 19-19 to permit disposal of surplus properly for 
use in development, operation, and maintenance of 
stale park and recreation areas. 


C 

Surplus Property (H.R. 10129): Amends Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
permit donation and other disposal of surplus per¬ 
sonal property of tax-supported public park recrea¬ 
tion. or historic monument agencies. 

C 


*C: in committee R: reported P: passed 
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THE 

PRESIDENT'S 

PLAN 



for expanding 

recreation 

areas 


JFR’is Message on Conservation delivered to Congress March l, 1962 


A S OUR population expands, as our industrial output 
increases, and as rising productivity makes possible 
increased enjoyment of leisure time, the obligation to 
make the most efficient and beneficial use of our natural 
resources becomes correspondingly greater. The standard 
of living we enjoy—greater than any other nation in history 
—is attributable in large measure to the wide variety and 
rich abundance of this country’s physical resources. Hut 
these resources are not inexhaustible—nor do they auto¬ 
matically replenish themselves. 

We depend on our natural resources to sustain us—but in 
turn their continued availability must depend on our using 
them prudently, improving them wisely, and where possible, 
restoring them promptly. We must reaffirm our dedication 
to the sound practices of conservation which can be defined 
as the wise use of our natural environment. 

Our national conservation effort must include the com¬ 
plete spectrum of resources: air. water, and land: fuels, en¬ 
ergy, and minerals; soils, forests, and forage; fish and 
wildlife. Together they make up the world of nature which 
surrounds us—a vital part of the American heritage. And 
we must not neglect our human resources—the Youth Con¬ 
servation Corps, proposed as a part of the Administration’s 
Youth Employment Opportunities Bill, should be established 
to achieve the dual objectives of conserving and developing 
the talents of our youth and of conserving and developing 
our outdoor resources. 

In the second month of this Administration I sent to the 
Congress a message summarizing our plans for the develop¬ 
ment of our natural resources. In the year which followed, 
heartening progress was made. Among accomplishments 
have been amendments to the Water Pollution Control Act; 
regulations authorizing acquisition of sufficient land in the 
construction of federally-financed reservoirs to preserve the 
recreation potential of those areas; provision for acquisi¬ 
tion of open space for recreation under the Housing Act of 
1961; designation of the great outer beach of Cape Cod as 
a National Seashore Area; approval of the Delaware River 
Basin Compact. 

This progress is gratifying. But much remains to be done 


—our renewed interest and momentum must not wane. To 
provide an opportunity for the exchange of further ideas— 
and to permit those who have dedicated their efforts to the 
principles of conservation to participate in evaluating the 
progress that has been made—and to seek the best possible 
advice in prescribing what must be done in the future -1 
propose to convene a White House Conference on Conserva- 
tion this year. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, 
after a three-year study of our nation’s recreation demands 
and opportunities, has submitted a series of recommenda¬ 
tions deserving the attention of governments at all levels 
and of the citizenry at large (see Page 192). Many of the 
commission’s suggestions have already been explored and 
developed to the point where we are prepared to recommend 
legislation implementing them. Others will be carefully 
considered and. where appropriate, put into effect by Execu¬ 
tive action; where additional legislation is required, recom¬ 
mendations will be made to the Congress. 

1. More than twenty different federal departments and 
agencies have responsibilities of one sort or another in the 
field of recreation. It is essential that there be close co¬ 
ordination among these different groups and that all plans 
be fitted into a basic national policy. Accordingly, as recom¬ 
mended by the ORRRC report. 1 shall appoint an Outdoor 
Recreation Advisory Council, made up of the heads of de¬ 
partments and agencies principally concerned with recrea¬ 
tion—to provide a proper forum for considering national 
recreation policy and to facilitate coordinated efforts among 
the various agencies. 

2. Another organizational recommendation of the 
ORRRC report to be adopted is the creation within the De¬ 
partment of the Interior of a Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
This bureau will carry out planning functions already as¬ 
signed to the Department of the Interior and will administer 
the program of federal assistance for state agencies I am 
proposing below. This new Bureau will serve as a focal point 
within the federal government for the many activities re¬ 
lated to outdoor recreation, and will Work and consult with 
the Departments of Agriculture, Army, and Health, Educa- 
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Now, any room becomes a recreation area quickly, 
easity . . . with the TUCK-AWAY folding tennis 
table. The TUCK-AWAY is built for tasting ser¬ 
vice, minimum storage requirements, and speedy, 
safe operation. Finished in flat green with white 
court tines, the TUCK-AWAY is regulation size 
and features “Floating Fold” for easy, positive 
action. So safe a child can operate it. USTTA 
approved for tournament play. 
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tion, ami Welfare, the Housing ami Home Finance Agency, 
and with other government agencies in implementing fed¬ 
eral outdoor recreation policies. 

8. The interest and investment in recreation development 
by the various states have been irregular and uneven. Some 
have demonstrated outstanding organization skills with cor¬ 
responding benefits. The ORRRC recommendation that the 
states should he encouraged and aided in their efforts to 
understand and realize the full potential that lies within 
their boundaries rests on sound ground. Accordingly, 1 urge 
the Congress to enact legislation which will shortly be trans¬ 
mitted to establish a program of matching grants for the 
development of state plans for outdoor recreation programs. 
This program will supplement that enacted last year which 
authorized assistance to state and local governments in plan¬ 
ning and acquiring open space lands in urban areas for 
recreation, conservation and other purposes. 

4. In most cases the magnificent national parks, monu¬ 
ments. forests and wildlife refuges presently maintained and 
operated hy the federal government have either heen donated 
by states or private citizens or carved out of lands in the 
public domain. i\o longer can these sources be relied upon 

wc must move forward with an affirmative program of 
land acquisition for recreation purposes. For with each 
passing year, prime areas for outdoor recreation and fish 
and wildlife are preempted for suburban growth, industrial 
development, or other uses. That expenditures for land re¬ 
sources is also a sound financial investment is clear from 
the multiplied value of those lands now devoted to parks, 
forests, and wildlife refuges which were acquired decades 
ago by the great conservationists—moreover, steadily rising 
land prices can in some cases serve to foreclose public ac 
quisition. Expansion of our permanent recreation land base 
can best be achieved by investments in our future in the form 
of modest user payments from those who now enjoy our su¬ 
perb outdoor areas and from recreation and land related 
receipts. 

To meet our national needs for adequate outdoor recrea¬ 
tion lands, 1 propose creation of a “Land Conservation 
Fund” to be financed by (1) proceeds from entrance, ad¬ 
mission. or user fees and charges at federal recreation areas; 
(2) annual user charges on recreation boats; (8) diversion 
from the Highway Trust Fund of refundable, but unclaimed, 
taxes paid on gasoline used in motor boats; and (4) receipts 
from the sale of surplus federal nonmilitary lands. 

To prevent costly delay in beginning an acquisition pro¬ 
gram, I recommend authorization be granted to include ad¬ 
vances from the Treasury not to exceed $500,000,000 over 
an eight-year period in the proposed “Land Conservation 
Fund” which will be repaid from the regular revenue sources 
of the fund. Money would be made available from the fund 
for land acquisition by annual appropriations by the Con 
gress. 

5. Last years Congressional approval of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore Area should be regarded as the path- 
breaker for many other worthy park land proposals pending 
before the Congress. I urge favorable action on legislation 
to create Point Reyes National Seashore in California; Great 
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F asin National Park in Nevada; Ozark Rivers National Mon¬ 
ument in Missouri; Sagamore llill National Historic Site in 
few York; Canyonlands National Park in Utah; Sleeping 
' 1 ear Dunes National Lakeshore in Michigan: Prairie Na- 
t onal Park in Kansas; Padre Island National Seashore in 
’ exas; and a National Lakeshore Area in Northern Indiana. 
. acquisition of these park lands would he financed through 
t he “Land Acquisition Fund.” 

6. In some sections of the United States—notably the 
iast—available public lands do not meet the large recrea- 
ton demands. These pentup demands can he met in some 
nstances through the disposal of lands surplus to federal 
leeds. I recommend that the Federal Surplus Property Dis- 
rosal Act be amended to permit states and local governments 
o acquire surplus federal lands for park, recreation, or 
wildlife, uses on more liberal terms. Furthermore as the 
ORRRC report pointed out, fishing, hiking, picnicking, rid¬ 
ing, and camping activities on private lands can—and should 
—be intensified and encouraged. One important step in this 
direction is the recommendation made in my Message on 
Agriculture which would permit the orderly movement of 
millions of acres of land not needed to produce food and 
fibers to recreation and other uses. 

7. The special urgent recreation needs of our urban dwell¬ 
ers, first recognized by Congress in the Housing Act of 1961. 
are evident from the dramatic response to this Administra¬ 
tion’s open-space land programs on the part of states and 
cities throughout the nation. In view of the known backlog 
of need for recreation lands, and the remarkable rate at 
which urban and suburban lands are being pnt to other uses. 
I have recommended that the present open-space grant au¬ 
thorization be increased by $50,000,000. 

8. The fast-vanishing public shorelines of this country 
constitute a joint problem for the federal government and 
the states requiring a carefully conceived program of pres¬ 
ervation. I recommend approval of legislation along the 
lines of S.543. as approved by the Senate, to authorize a 
study of the ocean, lake and river shorelines of the nation 
to develop a federal-state shoreline preservation program. 

9. Finally, we must protect and preserve our nation’s re¬ 
maining wilderness areas. This key element of our conser- 



Windswept Point Reyes on the California coast. 


vation program should have priority attention. 

I therefore again strongly urge the Congress to enact leg¬ 
islation establishing a National Wilderness preservation 
system along the lines of S.17i , introduced by Senator 
Anderson. 

O ther RESOURCES important to national development were 
also covered by the President: Water resources, with 
the goal “to have sufficient water sufficiently clean in the 
right place at the right time to serve the range of human 
and industrial needs”; public lands “to assure that the full 
potential is realized from the vacant unused areas in public 
domain”; soil, watershed and range resources; timber; min¬ 
erals; power; research and technology in the natural re¬ 
sources field. 

“In the work of conservation, time should be made our 
friend, not our adversary,” he concluded. “Actions deferred 
are frequently opportunities lost, and, in terms of financial 
outlay, dollars invested today will yield great benefits in 
the years to come. The progress made in the resources field 
in the first year of this Administration is encouraging: im¬ 
plementation of the new recommendations made today will 
maintain the momentum, enabling us to repay our debt to 
the past and meet.our obligations to the future.” 


PROPOSED AREAS FOR THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Proposed Area 

Acreage (Estimated) 

Cost (Estimated) 

1. Point Reyes National Seashore, California 

53,000 (All private) * 

$ 16,000,000 

2. Great Basin National Park, Nevada 

123,000 (2,000 private) 

150.000 

3. Ozark Rivers National Monument, Missouri 

113,000 ( 95,000 private) 

10,000,000 

4. Sagamore Hill National Historic Site, New York 

90 

Donation 

5. Canyonlands National Park, Utah 

332,000 

Federal and Stale 

6. Sleeping Bear Dimes National Lakeshore. Michigan 

92,000 (72,000 private) 

17,000,000 

7. Prairie National Park, Kansas 

56,000 

4,700.000 

8. Padre Island National Seashore, Texas 

328,000 (112,000 private) 

4,000,000 

9. Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, Indiana 

9.000 

8,000,000 

10. Ice Age National Scientific Reserve, Wisconsin 

53,500 (32,000 private! 

3,225.000 


1,159,590 A cres 

% 63,075.000 

^Includes “Pastoral Zone” of twenty-six thousand acres, 
would not be acquired as long as the lands remained in 

These lands would be included within the exterior boundaries of the proposal but 
their natural state, or were used exclusively for ranching and dairying purposes. 
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From Collages lo Camp Crafts; A twodav playground craft work¬ 
shop is offered hy the Bureau of Barks and Public Recrea¬ 
tion in Poitland. Oregon, in cooperation with the Oregon 
lieereation and I%iks Assoeiation. It is especially planned 
for “summer playground leadens, recreation directors, 
teachers, youth leaders, summer church school leaders, nurs¬ 
ing home personnel, camp directors, and others interested 
in the craft field.' The workshop is informal, nontechnical 
in nature, with emphasis on new teclmiipies. It is so planned 
that the participant mas study a maximum of ten credits for 
$3.00, the prii i of (hi materials used. The program is as 
follows: 

First Day 

•Mm to 12 i\oon 

1. Outline of Summer Craft Program. 

2. ^suggestions for a w inter program, children and adults. 

3. Media, recipes, supplies, materials, and source of 
Supply- 

12:00 To y>M. Lunch, truest ions, answers and idea exchange. 
I :00 to 4l*M. demonstration of use of new mediums and 

materials in a variety of crafts: 

1. Mosaics and collage, using colored popcorn, rocks, 
rock salt, linoleum, and tile. 

2. Wire crafts, making caudalabra. lights, and figures. 

3. Sand casting, using fruits, vegetables, and dried ma¬ 
terials. 

4. Dried materials in transparencies for screens, lights 
and stationery. 

5. Spray and spatter painting. 

Kkcrration 


Educated clown—graduate of 
the clown class sponsored by 
the recreation department in 
Hollywood, Florida—shows 
he learned to tickle small fry. 


Championship concentration. 
In Tampa. Florida, the climax 
of the summer s activities finds 
local playgrouml winners in 
the city wide Round-Up playoffs. 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 
... HERE AND NOW 






In the spring , thoughts turn 
to recreation outdoors 
and especially to playgrounds 


6. Egg cartons and plaster of Paris, making figures, 
radio lights, and so forth. 

7. Balloons used in patio lights, figures, and mobiles. 

8. Tin-can and camp crafts. 

9. Primary crafts. 

10. Scraj) crafts. 

Second Day 

9:00 to 12 Noon. “Make and tote." Lunch at 12:00. 

1:00 TO 4:00pm. Questions, answers, and idea exchange, fol¬ 
lowed h\ afternoon ''make and tote.’’ 

Circuses: Clowns, acrobats, animals—all are gleefully imper¬ 
sonated by youngsters on hundreds of playgrounds during 
the summer. In many instances, all playgrounds in town 
contribute their best performers to a "big show, climax of 
the season. 

Hollywood. Florida, features a gala circus parade in July, 
to which local merchants devote their time and services. 
Clowns, pretty majorettes, wild animals (in cages, of course), 
and a talented band are featured. The expert performing 
clowns have completed the Hollywood Recreation Depart¬ 
ment-sponsored clown class. 

Sylacalga. Aladama, calls the grand climax of its play¬ 
ground season “The Playmore Circus and distributes 
widelv playground-made leaflets announcing free bus rides 
to all the playgrounds. Sylacauga also promotes the recrea¬ 
tion department’s annual watershow, “Westward Ho. ’ by 
distributing leaflets to all motels in the area. 

Springfield, Ohio, enjoyed something different last sum- 


“ Mighty Mites'” compete for hopscotch championship of 
Metropolitan Park District, Tacoma, Washington. 


mer—a “Roman Circus.” Recreation department leaders 
balanced imagination and realism in its presentation: and 
it was unique enough to attract even teenage car owners. 
Plans were made and equipment gathered well in advance. 
Among activities featured, a chariot race ran seven laps 
around the “arena” according to the ancient custom. An 
“emperor” was chosen to rule over the entire affair, and 
it was the drop of his hand that started each and every race. 

Roman dress was a must. Gladiator hats were made by 
the boys and girls by covering cardboard with aluminum 
foil topped with a crepe-paper plume. Shoulder braids and 
armbands were of matching crepe paper; swords and shields 
of cardboard. Shields, with brightly painted coats of arms 
in green, blue, and red. designated each team. A Roman 
circus banner and shield was constructed from a baseball 
batting tee and a broom. Chariot fronts of matching colors 
and coats of arms were taped on the inside front of wagons 
and, after hitching up two horses fwagon-pullers) to each, 
the race was ready to begin. 

The track for this type of circus should be about twenty- 
five yards and nearly circular to allow very sweeping curves 
and on as smooth a surface as possible. Contestants were 
divided into appropriate age groups, and given the follow¬ 
ing rules: the rider must sit dowm in chariot: horses must 
start slowly to avoid lifting front wheels of chariot; horses 
must trot, not run. Each winner, of course, was crowned by 
the emperor. 

Event number two consisted of the gladiator fights. Two 
younger boys mounted the backs of larger boys, their trusty 
steeds, and faced one another at twenty paces. The horses 
passed to the left of one another at the midpoint of the 
arena. As they neared each other, the gladiators extended 
their right arms as rigidly as possible, with left arms held 
behind their backs. As the horses passed, the palms of the 
outstretched hands met head on and the gladiator who first 
grabbed for his horse to keep from falling backwards was 
the loser. 

According to Roman custom, the crowd now held their 
thumbs up or down, up meaning to let the gladiator live to 
fight again, down designating death. On the playground, 
however, thumbs down meant somewhat less severe penalty, 
imposed by the emperor. -William Slattengren, Super¬ 
intendent of Recreation, Springfield , Ohio. 

The "Playground Press." Planned as a playground activity for 
eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen-year-olds, the “Playground 
Press” in Shaker Heights, Ohio, is a lively gazette of all 
the latest goings-on. A faculty member of the school-year 
staff is the advisor for the paper along with two college stu¬ 
dents who assist whenever necessary along with other coun¬ 
seling duties. The staff is made up of any and all interested 
youngsters from the junior-high playground, those going 
into seventh, eighth, or ninth grade the following September. 

Most of the planning and all of the actual interviews are 
conducted by the girls and hoys on the playground. The 
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Maypoles, decorated with the colors oj each playground, add 
to colorful climax oj Allentown, Pennsylvania Romper Day. 


stories are written and submitted to the advisor or assistant 
advisors for proofreading and editing. When an article has 
been approved, it is turned in to the typists, then passed on 
to those assigned to setup work for that particular week. 
Completed copy is turned over to the recreation office for 
stenciling and mimeographing. The mimeographed sheets 
are returned to the junior-htgH playground for assembling 
and distribution. 

The “Playground Press” is given to every participant on 
the seven elementary playgrounds as well as those attending 
the juniordiigh program. Copies are also distributed through 
the public libraries, and one is sent to the local newspaper 
office each week. It serves many functions: 

1. As another worthwhile activity for the girls and hoys 
participating in our playground program. 

2. Gives the other girls and hovs on the various pla)- 
grounds a chance for recognition for something that they 
have accomplished. 

3. Is an excellent source of communication for telling 
youngsters and parents of past, present, and future activities. 

4. Is a very inexpensive, yet verv effective, method of 
telling the whole city plus the outlying area what is going 
on in our program. | The final product is attractive and fieri 
well done. — Ed. ] 

All playground activities are rated by staff members at 
the end of each season to help in planning for the following 
year. The “Playground Press” was one of four activities 
that carried a perfect four-point average for the second 
straight year in I%I.-~RlCIIAKI> S. Marous, Director of 
Recreation. Shaker Heights. Ohio. 

Special Days 

Migiity-Mitk Hey Day. On this day in Tacoma. Washing¬ 
ton. all the younger plavground champions meet and com¬ 
pete for city championships in the regular playground 
activities: checkers. Ping-pong, box hockey, tetherhall. hop¬ 
scotch. jump rope, jacks, story telling, and poster art. Older 
playground youngsters have alread\ received their recogni¬ 
tion at earlier city-wide events through competing in the 
Junior Olympics at Lincoln High School Bowl and the 
Sports Jamboree at Jefferson Playground in regular play¬ 
ground events such as Ping-pong, box hockey, tetherhall. 
horseshoes, tennis, and team sports such as basketball and 
volleyball. Now, these "old folk-” stand by and watch. 


Throughout the fourteen-acre park, groups of children 
participate in various events. The tetherhall loops through 
the air as two five-foot contestants fight for the tetherhall 
championship. Hockey sticks clack inside the three-by-nine- 
foot wooden playing box. the ball ricochets back and forth, 
and another winner moves up the tournament ladder. 

On the payed driveway, near South Park’s main building 
(the large recreation center), hopscotch contestants match 
their skill, horseshoes ring out across the lawn, jump ropes 
slap the paving. Inside the center. Ping-pong balls fly from 
paddle to paddle and brightly colored jacks tattoo merrily 
across the hardwood floor. Happy shouts echo everywhere. 

In sharp contrast, checkers contestants sit around card 
tables and silently contemplate their moves in the large quiet 
foyer. Olf in the bright north wing, storytellers are perform¬ 
ing; in the large auditorium, pinned to the stage curtains, 
vivid posters submitted by promising young artists announce 
various playground events. 

All too soon the last contest ends and the proud winners 
gather for their ribbons and prize certificates. Nothing 
fancy, these awards, nothing expensive. They don’t have 
to be the playing and the winning were the rewards. The 
ribbon is only the symbol of their accomplishment.— Bud 
Cairns. Specialist in Arts nnd Crafts, Metropolitan Park 
District, Tacoma, Washington. 

Rom per Day. Using a quaint name and idea from another 
era, the Allentown, Pennsylvania, fairground becomes a 
colorful scene with thousands of romping youngsters. This 
unique summer holiday originated as far back as 1912, 
shortly after the Allentown playground system was inaugu¬ 
rated. The idea of a program reviewing the season’s activi¬ 
ties was suggested to General Harry C. Tre.xler, a noted local 
philanthropist, at that time, and the general and a stall of 
his friends carried out the idea and agreed to sponsor the 
program, assuming all expenses. 

The first Romper Day consisted of athletic events in the 
morning such as longhall, dodgeball. whip tag. volleyball, 
races, shoe scramble, and kite flying, and a formal program 
in the afternoon that included folk dances and a Maypole. 
The use of the Maypole has been retained in the program 
through the years, usually as the climax event. The poles, 
decorated in the colors of each playground, made a striking 
rainbow of color during the performance. 

In keeping with his conviction that “play is the child’s 
way of growing and learning.” General Trexler set aside 
a fund of $50,000 as the capital for an annual Romper Day. 
Interest from this fund is used toward expenses, which run 
as high as $3,500 for lunch, transportation, insurance, and 
music. Each year one of Allentown’s four hands is engaged 
to provide the music for the program. 

Allentown’s Romper Day is an example of successful com¬ 
munity effort and cooperation. It is planned and directed 
by a committee of officials from the recreation commission, 
the school district, and the city; teachers donate their serv¬ 
ices; merchants contribute food at cost. The lunch menu 
usually consists of hot dogs, chocolate milk, ice cream, and 
candy. 

Increasing participation and rising costs have made it 
Continued on Page 198 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


... Today and Tomorrow 


EQUIPMENT of the 

What will be the jdayground equip¬ 
ment of the future? Will our children’s 
children still be cavorting on the same 
stereotyped apparatus — swings, seesaws, 
merry-go-rounds, etcetera—or will they 
be happily romping on novel devices? 
To prognosticate the answers , the Youth 
Services Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools queried leading advertisers of 
equipment in Recreation and related 
periodicals as to their forecasts for the 
future. The following is a composite of 
the responses that I)r. Ted Gordon, su¬ 
pervisor of the Youth Service Section, 
received, from nine leading manufac¬ 
turers : 

¥n these more or less uncertain times, 

it is difficult to make any definite 
projections beyond the immediate fu¬ 
ture. Most of our active planning and 
development is on current basis. Our 
firm does not have the reputation of 
plunging into innovations, and, in fact, 
we are lather conservative in our ap¬ 
proach. Certainly, we are continuing to 
search for new ideas to be sound from 
every standpoint. This is a slow process, 
and we don’t believe that we ran tie it 
to any timetable. 

The need for action-inducing appa¬ 
ratus is, of course, of critical priority. 
Nowadays, Junior doesn’t walk, push 
lawnmowers, and do the chores he did 
years ago, so he welcomes for should 
welcome) the substitutes olfered in 
modern play equipment. If lie doesn’t, 
it is because we don’t make it attractive 
enough to him. 

The basic activities of children— 
climbing, sliding, swinging, whirling, 
racing, jumping, etcetera—have re¬ 
mained the same since the time of the 
caveman: and, with evolution being the 
slow process it is, these will still be the 
basic activities of children in fifty, a 
hundred, or even three hundred years. 


FUTURE 

Playground equipment, consequently, 
adapts to the basic motions: pendulum, 
rotation, up-and-down, sliding, climb¬ 
ing. Time will make certain changes. 
For example, swings, the most popular 
of the pendulum type, will get different 
seats and fancy framework. Present 
functional units will continue to be pop¬ 
ular since, although they don’t look 
pretty or exicting. they are strong, dur¬ 
able—and inexpensive. Climbing and 
other stationary equipment will make 
the greatest changes in the coming 
years, and a higher percentage of play¬ 



ground apparatus will be of that type. 
The reason is that the chief trend is to 
use playground equipment which will 
help to develop the upper muscles of the 
body since these are the ones most likely 
to be neglected and underdeveloped. 

On strictly exercising equipment, 
steel will continue to be the. chief con¬ 
struction material. On the stationary 
forms and imaginative play areas, plas¬ 
tic will predominate. Concrete will be 
used somewhat, but the shipping prob¬ 
lem on factory-cast structures will pre¬ 
clude their adoption in most areas. On 
all items, wood will be almost entirely 
replaced by steel; and plastic, in time, 
will replace steel in many applications. 
Plastic molding over steel frames will 
provide color and variety for the play¬ 
ground as nothing will. In fact, there 


is a major trend toward the use of color 
and modern design in playground 
equipment. 

Play-sculpture forms and similar 
equipment which appeals to children’s 
imaginations will become more popular. 
In an effort to arouse imaginative play, 
some designers have turned their minds 
toward creative equipment such as con¬ 
crete turtles and jack-and-the-beanstalk. 
We think these are fine, and such equip¬ 
ment does make an attractive play¬ 
ground for children below the five- and 
six-year level. As a matter of course, 
future play devices will be designed with 
definitive age groups in mind. The time 
will come w'hen we will find swings in 
the shape of animated characters, slides 
in all shapes and forms; we will find 
climbers, slides, and playhouse combi¬ 
nations in much more fancy designs and 
colors. The trend, too, will be to make 
equipment lower and with fewer moving 
parts. All of these goodies will be set 
in playground pits made especially for 
equipment. These pits will be drained 
with gravel or cinder fillers and topped 
with four to six inches of tanbark. 

Action in these directions is taking 
place. In the East. Philadelphia and 
New York have distinguished them¬ 
selves in developing new ideas; in the 
West, the California cities of Monterey. 
Berkeley, and Long Beach have taken 
the lead. However, we people in the. rec¬ 
reation business sometimes are so eager 
to find new. appealing items that we go 
a little overboard with design. A new 
toy always pleases a child, but unless it 
evokes a basic reaction, it will soon be 
discarded. The educational value of the 
equipment may be primarily physical, 
imaginative, emotional, esthetic, intel¬ 
lectual. or social; but these values must 
be combined with enjoyment or the ap¬ 
paratus will not be used. 

Continued on Page 189 
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PLAYGROUND 


Latest equipment combines new and old ideas to satisfy chiMrens age-old 
desire to be climbing as these boys in Port Huron. Michigan, slum 
Jonah had his lesson in whale anatomy. These boys explore the gullet oj a 
concrete rhinoceros in the Cramlon Park Zoo in Dade County. Florida. 

Resist a slide? Xot Joseph Prendergast, executive director of the Xational 
Recreation Association, seen at Fairyland, Oakland. California. 


EQUIPMENT 


TODAY 


1!k< kkvtio.n 






A modern climber o) riveted steel boxes offers the imagiffit 
4. tion endless scope, can be be space ship, tunnel, cave. 


An upside-down world gives you a new slant on thi 
|. Plastic umbrella climber has rounded steel sujiports. 


Play scape at Sterling Forest Gardens , Tuxedo, Xew York. 
). incorporates Big Ranger Station (left) anil SpMe Station. 


Of the Future 

Continued from Page 189 

It is generally agreed that in the 
construction of playground apparatus, 
design, materials, and workmanship 
should he such as to insure safety, dura¬ 
bility. sei \ iceabilitv, economical main 
tenance, simplicity of supervision, de¬ 
velopmental and recreation value. Con¬ 
sequent!} we are bending our effort 
toward the creation of equipment that 


will provide greater usefulness, greater 
safety, better appearance, and low main 
tenance. Safety, especially, will become 
a greater factor in the design and con¬ 
struction of play apparatus; however, 
any form of human activity involves 
some hazard, and training of the adven¬ 
turous spirit of the child is an important 
and necessary part of his early play. In 
addition, he needs to learn to balance 
his bodv. to fall properly, and to reduce 


the impact of a blow or sudden stop. 
However, the more hazardous types of 
apparatus must be avoided and equip¬ 
ment must be made as safe as possible 
since the child should not he exposed 
to extreme danger. 

\\ e are honored that you have looked 
to us for assistance and information. 
Our engineers and planning personnel 
are constantly working on new ideas. 
We hope we have helped in some 
wav. it 

1 8 <) 
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PLAYGROUND 
FITNESS PROGRAM 



Showing maximum use 
of every playground 
irrespective of size 
and equipment 

James J. Pompo 
anil 

Joseph Seavev 


R Kchk \tio.\ directors in (lie 
southwestern Michigan metro¬ 
politan area have long been con¬ 
cerned with the seriousness of the youth 
fitness problem. In 1958, after a gen¬ 
eral meeting, a nine-member committee 
adopted the following seven objectives 
for vouth-fitness programs in the De¬ 
troit metropolitan area: 

• To support the objectives of the 
President's Council on Youth Fitness. 
• To promote the council's mission by 
stimulating recreation programs in 
youth fitness. 

Mk. Ppmpo, manager oj Metropolitan 
Beach, a unit oj the IIuron-Clinlon 
Metropolitan Authority, Detroit, was 
chairman of the 1961 Physical Fitness 
Committee. Mk. Seavey, assistant chair¬ 
man of the ’61 committee, is recreation 
director in East Detroit. 


• To encourage public and private 
agencies to launch special youth-fitness 
programs on a year-round basis. 

• To assist all groups and individuals 
interested in physical fitness by referral 
or consultant services. 

• To encourage participation in sports 
by promotion of competitive games for 
boys and girls through every means 
possible. 

• To inculcate a belief in total fitness— 
physical, mental, spiritual, emotional, 
and social. 

• To make the community aware of the 
necessity of physical fitness. 

Recreation executives and their staffs 
agreed upon a structure of youth-fitness 
activities adaptahle to the local play¬ 
ground level. For boys, this included 
the hop. stej) and jump, standing broad 
jump, chinning, running broad jump, 
softball throw, and fifty-yard dash; for 
girls, the standing broad jump, running 
broad jump, softball throw, and fifty- 
yard dash: for mixed boys and girls, a 
shuttle relay. Events were conducted in 
three classes: Class A (14- to 15-years- 
old), Class II (12- to 13-years-old), and 
Class C (10- to 11-years-old). The cri¬ 
teria established thus provided a test to 
determine proficiency,displaying fitness 
in the most simple and obvious way. 

Fit ness for Fun programs were iuiti 
ated by playground leaders and incor¬ 
porated as part of daily sessions. The 
degree and extent of activities was de¬ 
signed around available facilities to 
give every playground area, irrespective 
of size and equipment, a chance to par¬ 
ticipate. Individual fitness was thus de¬ 
veloped to the maximum degree of skill 
through practice in competitive events 
on a daily basis. Each playground then 
held a final meet to select the most cap¬ 
able and representative group to partici¬ 
pate in the city finals. In some cases, 
spectator interest was aroused by sched¬ 
uling the runofTs at night under illumi¬ 
nated fields, giving a new depth to the 
whole program. The arrangement and 
organization of the events in the field, 
closely resemhlinga regional meet, gave 
the participants a preview of the big 
event to come—the annual Metropolitan 
District Physical Fitness Program in 
which local winners would participate. 
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Mass calisthenics open the annual Detroit Metropolitan District Physical Fitness Meet, climax of playground fitness programs. 


(See “Too Much Complacency . . . about 
Our Childrens Fitness, Recreation. 
April 1959.) 

In 1961 an all-time high of forty-two 
cities joined ranks to display a gigantic 
effort. From each of the city-wide finals 
boys and girls were selected to represent 
their cities in the regional meet. 

Cooperation at all levels was high. 
The important channels of communica¬ 
tion with the public through the press, 
radio, and TV drove the point of physi¬ 
cal fitness home to the two-and-a-half 
million residents of the Detroit metro¬ 
politan area. Metropolitan Beach, a fa¬ 
cility of the Hnron-Clinton Metropoli 
tan Authority of Detroit, was chosen for 
its excellent setting, regional impor¬ 
tance, and complete equipment. Every 
last detail of the physical layout was 
carefully worked out with the adminis¬ 
trative and maintenance staffs of the 
beach along the lines of an official Olym- 
I pic event. 

On the appointed day. July 27th. the 
massive assembly formed under an im¬ 
pressive array of flags and participating 
t city banners. Standing at attention. 

they listened to the opening ceremonial 
:< address and then heard the inspiring 
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words of the Reverend Father Robert 
Zinger of nearby Mt. Clemens, saw r a 
sporting demonstration of the state 
champion gymnastic team from St. 
Clair, witnessed a trampoline routine 
by the national collegiate champion, Ed¬ 
die Cole, and heard words of wisdom 
from Detroit Red Wings hockey star 
Warren Godfrey. 

Action began with a marching forma¬ 
tion behind a color guard to participate 
in fifteen minutes of mass calisthenics 
conducted by Tom Witherspoon of the 
Detroit Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation. Following this, the assembly 
moved to the respective areas and 
started a two-hour period of heated 
meets. Trophy awards of achievement 
were presented by public officials to 
first- second- and third-place winners in 
each category. 

Following the meet, the inviting fa¬ 
cilities of Metropolitan Beach provided 
the boys and girls with a full afternoon 
of fun and pleasurable swimming, group 
games, picnicking, archery, shuffle- 
hoard. golf, and roller skating. At the 
conclusion of the day's activities, while 
the participants enjoyed the park facili¬ 
ties. an informal barbecue luncheon 


and meeting was held for the recreation 
leaders and public dignitaries. 

From this meeting came the selection 
of the new' members to serve on the fit¬ 
ness committee and the approval of the 
site for the 1962 regional Fitness Meet 
to be held at Detroit's municipal park 
on Belle Isle. The new committee at its 
first meeting established the following 
goals in 1962: 

• To promote increased leadership 
training program. 

• To coordinate maximum use of all 
public facilities, such as swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, ice rinks park fa 
cilities, and track field areas. 

• To establish cooperation between 
school districts, public and private 
agencies with the objective of pro¬ 
moting new and better physical fitness 
programs that will he continued on a 
> ear-round basis. 

• To act as a referral agency for any 
group within the state of Michigan de¬ 
siring to establish a fitness program, it 

• For more on the role of recreation 
departments in youth fitness, see “A 
Documentary on Fitness Activities in 
Recreation,” which appeared in our 
January 1962 issue.—Ed. 
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Part II 


Outdoor 
Recreation in 
America 


I he role of state and local governments 

Summarized by George Butler 

The major recommendations of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission were covered in Part I pub¬ 
lished last month. The role of the federal government was 
also discussed at that time. 

I n a nvtional effort to improve outdoor recreation op¬ 
portunities, “state governments should play the pivotal 
role,” states the report which the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission presented to President Ken¬ 
nedy on January 31. “They are more advantageously situ¬ 
ated than either local units or the federal government to deal 
with many current recreation problems. States have direct 
experience in shaping programs to meet varying conditions 
and particular needs of their citizens. And they have the 
necessary legal authority. Moreover, the states occupy a 
key position—the middle level in our complex system of 
government. They deal with other states, work with a great 
variety of agencies of the national level, and are responsible 
for guiding and assisting all the political subdivisions within 
the state—villages, cities, towns, counties, and metropolitan 
regions. Since other responsibilities that affect outdoor rec¬ 
reation opportunities, such as highway construction and the 
management of forest, wildlife, and water resources, are also 
generally focused at this level, the state government can make 
sure that these programs are in harmony with its recreation 
objectives.” 

Today the outdoor recreation programs and activities of 
state agencies present striking contrasts. “Notwithstanding 
the diversity of needs, and ditlerenees in population, geog¬ 
raphy and economics, there are common problems facing 
the states,” declares the report “Practically all state park 
agencies report trouble in securing adequate funds.” The 
Commission’s recommendations for state recreation organ¬ 
ization, planning, and action are: 

• Each state should establish within its government a focal 
point for the consideration of outdoor recreation. “This 
focal point, whether a single agency, a commission, or some 
other arrangement, should have the authority to undertake: 
the development of broad recreation policies for the state 



as a whole and a long-range plan to implement them; con¬ 
tinuing appraisal of the total state recreation needs and the 
adequacy of current efforts to meet them; the coordination 
and appraisal of related programs administered by all levels 
of governments and by private enterprise; cooperation with 
the [proposed] national bureau of Outdoor Recreation, par¬ 
ticularly in connection with the distribution and use of fed¬ 
eral aid funds; and the encouragement of cooperation among 
public, voluntary, and commercial agencies and organiza¬ 
tions. 

• Each state should prepare a long-range plan for the de¬ 
velopment of outdoor recreation opportunities. 

• States should undertake a program of land acquisition and 
development as scheduled in the state outdoor recreation 
plan. 

• States should exercise their regulatory powers to main¬ 
tain and improve public outdoor recreation opportunities. 

• States should take the lead in working with local gov¬ 
ernments toward a balanced state-local outdoor recreation 
program. 

"Local government has an important responsibility for 
providing adequate outdoor recreation opportunities,” de¬ 
clares the report. “Almost every community has suitable 
resources: small parks; places where nature is not disturbed 
and where grass, trees, and hushes grow, and people can 
walk, play, or picnic; a marsh with cattails, small mammals, 
and waterfowl; a clear river, stream, or pond where people 
can swim, fish, or boat. Rut many of these features are giv¬ 
ing way to the housing subdivision, the industrial plant, the 
highway, the airport, or the shopping center.” 

The Commission points out that planning for public rec¬ 
reation must he. as systematic as planning for schools, roads, 
and municipal water. “A careful inventory of potential rec¬ 
reation sites should he undertaken by every community.” 
The Commission recommends that: 

• Outdoor recreation should be an integral element in local 
land-use planning. 

• Local governments should utilize all available techniques 
in making available for public use the, land and water re- 
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sources needed for outdoor recreation purposes. 

• Local outdoor recreation areas should not be appropriated 
for incompatible purposes. 

• Large-scale outdoor recreation areas and facilities must 
be on a metropolitan or regional basis. 

• All publicly owned recreation land should be developed 
to maximize its recreation potential yet maintain the quality 
characteristics of the area. 

A thorough understanding of area-wide needs is essen- 
x tial to planning the location of metropolitan facilities. 
A key objective is assuring their accessibility to population 
centers. “Land acquisition programs for metropolitan areas 
must include a broad range of land types to provide a choice 
of outdoor recreation opportunities. . . . Where it is neces¬ 
sary to build essential facilities on parklands, there should 
be a requirement that lands lost for park purposes be re¬ 
placed with other lands of equivalent size, usability, and 
quality that would serve the same population.” 

Private endeavor—individual initiative, voluntary groups 
of many kinds, and commercial enterprise—is the most im¬ 
portant single force in outdoor recreation, states the report. 
“Outdoor recreation, unlike such a service as police protec¬ 
tion, cannot he the responsibility of government alone. Some 
opportunities—general access to the out-of-doors and sim¬ 
ple facilities—should he made available to everyone, hut the 
more specialized activities are among the good things of life 
that must be paid for by the individual who wishes them. 
Government can help make opportunities available and can 
carry out projects in the public interest that cannot be done 
privately, but it does not, cannot, and should not provide for 
all the outdoor recreation needs of every citizen.” 

Three general areas of outdoor recreation development in 
which greater participation by the private sector of the econ¬ 
omy should be encouraged, according to the report, are pub¬ 
lic use of private lands and waters for recreation purposes; 
recreation activities by private, noncommercial groups and 
organizations; and private concessions for facilities and 
services on public recreation areas. The Commission recom¬ 
mends that: 

• Government agencies should stimulate diversified com¬ 
mercial recreation investments on private lands and waters. 

• Government agencies should promote greater public rec¬ 
reation use of private lands and waters. 

• Government agencies should support the efforts of charit¬ 
able, service, and civic organizations to acquire and con¬ 
serve outdoor recreation sites which serve public needs. 

• All levels of government should encourage and stimulate 
donations from private individuals and groups. 

• Where feasible, federal agencies should continue the pres¬ 
ent concession system of private construction and owner¬ 
ship. Where not feasible, the federal government should 
construct facilities and lease them to private enterprise for 
operation. 

T he commission found a serious lack of adequate funds 
for outdoor recreation. “Public agencies find park and 
recreation appropriations among the last to be considered 
in budget discussions and among the first to be pared down. 


Recreation businesses find credit difficult to obtain and in¬ 
surance rates comparatively high.” To provide adequate 
outdoor recreation opportunities, substantial additional 
funds will he needed at all levels of government for planning, 
acquiring, developing, operating, and maintaining facilities 
and public investments will have to he geared more accu 
rately than in the past to meet current and future needs. 

“The provision of basic recreation opportunities for all 
citizens’ is an essential public service and deserves full con¬ 
sideration in budget decisions.” If effective planning and 
administration are to replace the stopgap operation now 
common in many public recreation agencies, three steps are 
listed as necessary: assurance of a continuous flow of ade¬ 
quate funds; equitable and efficient allocation of available 
funds, and utilization of as many revenue-producing activi¬ 
ties as possible. The Commission recommended specifically 
that: 

• State and local governments should consider general ob¬ 
ligation and revenue bonds as a means of financing capital 
investments. 

• State and local governments should consider new revenue- 
producing possibilities in developing plans for financing 
their recreation programs. 

• Public agencies supplying outdoor recreation opportuni¬ 
ties should adopt a system of user fees and charges. 

• A federal program of grants-in-aid should he established 
promptly to provide matching funds to the states to stimu¬ 
late recreation planning and to assist in acquiring lands and 
developing facilities for public outdoor recreation. 

• A federal-loan program should be established to comple¬ 
ment the grants-in-aid program. 

The federal-aid program would he administered by the 
proposed Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. Federal grants 
would be for the development of statewide outdoor recrea¬ 
tion plans and also for land acquisition and development 
based upon comprehensive state plans approved by the bu¬ 
reau. “Federal grants should he appropriated from general 
Treasury funds on an annual basis.” 

This program is recommended for public outdoor recrea¬ 
tion projects included in approved state recreation plans. 
Loans would he used principally to finance the development 
of more specialized recreation facilities, or to provide an 
additional means of financing planning, land acquisition, 
and development. 

W ater is a key element in outdoor recreation. The Com¬ 
mission found that forty-four percent of the popula¬ 
tion prefer water-based recreation activities over any others. 
Water is a prime factor in most outdoor recreation activities 
and also enhances recreation on land. Choice camping sites 
and picnic areas are usually those adjacent to or within sight 
of a lake or stream, and the touch of variety added by a pond 
or marsh enriches the pleasures of hiking or nature study. 

Recreation on the water is increasing and this trend is 
likely to continue. In fact, Commission studies indicate that 
by the year 2000 swimming will be the most popular stngle 
outdoor recreation activity—exceeding even driving for 
pleasure, which now holds first place. The trend will he 
greatly accelerated if pollution-control programs are sue- 
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cessful in cleaning up streams, lakes, ami seashores. The 
problems stemming from pressure on watei resources are 
considered among the most difficult in the entire outdoor 
recreation field. “As with land, the usefulness of water for 
outdoor recreation hinges on three factors: proximity to 
population; physical and legal accessibility; and suitability 
for recreation purposes.” The Commission recommended 
that: 

• Public agencies should direct particular attention to as¬ 
suring that adequate opportunities for water-based outdoor 
recreation are accessible to all Americans. 

• Public agencies should promote and maintain the suit¬ 
ability and attractiveness of water area for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion activity. 

• Immediate action should be taken by federal, state, and 
local governments to acquire additional beach and shoreline 
areas. 

• Outdoor recreation should be considered as an important 
purpose of federal multi-purpose water resource develop¬ 
ments, and thus guaranteed full consideration in the plan¬ 
ning, design, construction, and operation of projects. Fed¬ 
eral investments for recreation should be approved when 
the recreation opportunities created are an integral and 
harmonious element of a state or regional recreation plan. 

• Reservoir planning should provide for acquisition of ade¬ 
quate shoreline lands for public access and use. 

The Commission suggests that public agencies: acquire 
access areas and water resources for public use; secure pub¬ 
lic rights to cross private lands; control development of lake 
and river shorelines; construct and maintain public roads 
and access facilities to take full account of recreation needs 
and uses; and review the status of public waters now closed 
to outdoor recreation use to determine whether such re¬ 
strictions can be modified or removed. 

The Commission believes that costs of land adjacent to 
reservoirs that is purchased for state parks may be borne 
in part by the federal government, if these lands constitute 
elements of a comprehensive state or regional plan, and that 
such federal contributions should be considered in the ap¬ 
portionment of grants-in-aid to states. The proposed Bu¬ 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, in cooperation with the states 
concerned, would plav the key federal role in reaching de¬ 
cisions on land needed for recreation at federal reservoirs. 

T he report stresses the need for research: "The nation s 
outdoor recreation demands will be met only through 
wise decisions on resource allocation, through sound plan¬ 
ning, and through effective development of facilities. These 
all require the support of thorough knowledge and extensive 
data—the product of research.’" It declares. “There is no 
systematic coordinated research program in outdoor recrea¬ 
tion as there is in other fields which involve fewer people. 


acres, and dollars. Perhaps no other activity involving so 
many people and so basic a part of oui life has received less 
attention from qualified investigators and scientists. ... It 
is a tribute to the recreation leaders of the past that they 
were able to accomplish so much without the support of sys¬ 
tematic research.’" 

Three related but distinct categories of recreation research 
that require greater and continuing attention are listed by 
the Commission: current basic statistical information, based 
upon data collection, inventory and fact finding; problem¬ 
solving research to establish general principles and tech¬ 
niques essential for efficient management: and fundamental 
research dealing with recreation values of all kinds. The 
report affirms that, “One of the most urgent research needs 
is for more knowledge about the direct benefit that indi¬ 
viduals derive from outdoor recreation. Something is known 
about the indirect effects or impact of expenditures by those 
seeking recreation, but little is known about the direct bene¬ 
fit to the individual who participates.” 

Following a description of several suggested methods of 
dealing with this problem, the Commission states: “Regard¬ 
less of the techniques employed, it is clear that no single 
value can be assigned to the wide variety of recreation ac¬ 
tivities. . . . The net benefits of recreation, like those of irri¬ 
gation and flood control, vary with time and place and ori¬ 
gin. With the present state of knowledge, it appears that the 
best procedure for measuring the value of recreation is a 
detailed analysis of each individual project. 

“Since research on outdoor recreation must cover a broad 
spectrum, the use of many talents will be required. Many 
areas of human behavior need to be considered, for an ade¬ 
quate understanding of outdoor recreation depends upon a 
study of people and their society as well as a study of natural 
resources and their use.” In the opinion of the Commission, 
the proposed Bureau of Outdoor Recreation should act as 
the central clearinghouse of information on outdoor rec¬ 
reation. and where there is a lack of knowledge, it should 
stimulate or sponsor research on a particular topic. “In 
addition to providing important insights to outdoor recrea¬ 
tion, an effective research effort will also develop a large 
reservoir of trained professional men and women capable 
of administering, managing, and further studying recrea¬ 
tion and its associated problems. . . . 

"The Research Advisory Committee that is proposed for 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation could play an important 
function in this process. Through the inclusion of repre¬ 
sentatives of private organizations and universities as well 
as federal and state officials, the scope of unified effort could 
be further broadened.” $: 

• The Commission's complete report is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$2.00.—Ed. 




A conservation ACTto.N program which recognizes the essential unity of man and resources . . . 

calls for a coordinated effort by all citizens and all interests to assure water, power, timber, 
minerals, forage, productive soil, and an inspiring natural environment for the numberless genera¬ 
tions to come. Our special concern today is in outdoor America: in how we can provide opportuni¬ 
ties for fishing, hunting, camping, and boating, preserve places of scenic grandeur, hold open spaces 
against the sprawl of suburbia. — Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 
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Joseph 

Lee: 

His First 
Years 



Hundred 


March 8 , 1962 , marked 

the 100th birthday of the man 
who became known as 

“The godfather of play’' 
and tvlio is still honored 

by children across our land 


Virginia Musselman 


I F Joseph Lee had been alive on March 8, he would have 
been celebrating his one hundredth birthday. His desk, 
no doubt, would have been piled high with letters and 
telegrams from outstanding leaders not only in recreation, 
hut in the fields of social service, education, and civic better¬ 
ment. Letters would have poured in not only from teachers, 
lawyers, and politicians, but from philosophers, musicians, 
poets, dramatists, and sportsmen, because Joseph Lee, 
throughout his life, fought for, loved, enjoyed, and sup¬ 
ported these things. 

Perhaps, in our admiration of his well-rounded philosophy 
of recreation and gratitude for the leadership he gave the 
recreation movement for twenty-seven years, we have tended 
to “fix" Joseph Lee within the frame of recreation. If so, 
we are wrong. He spoke for himself when he described 
himself in Who's Who as “Joseph Lee, Social Worker. Dur¬ 
ing his twenty-seven years as president of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association he never changed this opinion of himself. 

In his own city' of Boston, he founded the Massachusetts 
Civic League which has played a major part in social legis¬ 
lation. He founded Community Service and was a member 

Miss Musselman is director of the National Recreation As- 
cialion Program Service. 


of the Council of the Good Government Association. As a 
member of the Boston School Committee, he is credited with 
being largely responsible for medical examination of all 
pupils, school lunches, opening the school buildings as com¬ 
munity centers, school visitors, special classes for the bright 
as well as the retarded, school dental care for children and 
Americanization classes for the foreign horn. 

Parallel to, and coordinated with, his work in social wel¬ 
fare and education, he directed the current of the recreation 
movement through his presidency in the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association from 1910 until his death in 1937. With 
the exception of the last two years, when his health was poor, 
he never missed a Board meeting. 

Many of his pungent quotations are still remembered and 
used: 

“The boy without a play ground is the father of the man 
without a job.” 

“Every child is entitled to a safe (dace to play.” 

“In the planning of our cities the children have been 
left out.” 

“We do not cease playing because, we are old; we grow' 
old because we cease playing.” 

“Don't tie on the flowers; water the plant.” 

“The age to learn to dance is whatever age you happen 
to he.” 

F or a class report issued in 1933. on his fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of graduation, Joseph Lee listed and explained 
many of his activities since 1913. Among them was the fol¬ 
lowing, very characteristic of his appealing literary style (it 
has been said that Joseph Lee never spoke a dull sentence) : 

tV My main educational work, however, has been for play¬ 
grounds, meaning such forests, oceans, mountains, brooks 
and other libraries—not omitting backy ards, roofs, and va¬ 
cant lots and playgrounds proper—together with the facili¬ 
ties, obstructions, hazards, sunsets, human inspiration and 
suggestion appurtenant thereto, as may provide the fullest 
opportunity for boys and girls to grow up as human beings 
according to the curriculum that nature has marked out. . . 

“The teaching of nature we call play, but it is not easy 
and it is not secondary; its chief courses are in exploration 
and experiment, in creation, art and music, in love and nur¬ 
ture, in w r ar and hunting and in team play. It sows the arts 
of war and peace, and aims at those ends that men will die 
for and in pursuit of which all human genius is expressed.” 

And in a newspaper interview, he said. “I am not the 
inventor of playgrounds. The first one was occupied by 
Adam and Eve until the serpent put them wise. I have merely 
been trying to overcome that wisdom.' 

Almost exactly a year from Joseph Lee’s death, on July 
28. 1937, President Franklin D. Roosevelt supported the idea 
of setting aside a day in his honor, in the following letter: 

“I am heartily in accord with the idea of setting aside 
a special time to pay tribute to the life and work of Joseph 
Lee. His simplicity, his humor, his philosophy, his integrity, 
his courage, endeared him to all who came to know him and 
to work with him, and these are legion. 

“He saw that for children play was the serious business 
Continued on Page 210 
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BLIND 

CHILDREN 

ON 

THE 

PLAYGROUND 

A report on the 
process of integrating 
them into regular 
recreation programs 

Marshal Smith 


F ew blind children ever attempt to 
participate in outdoor activities, 
and summer is long and monoto¬ 
nous for them. Early in the spring of 
1960, officials of the Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Board of Parks and Public 
Recreation conferred with several par¬ 
ents concerned about the social, emo¬ 
tional and physical activities of their 
blind children, '['heir chief concern was 
for the teenagers who wanted to social¬ 
ize hut who, because of their handicap, 
found it difficult to be in a community 
situation. As this was late in Vancou¬ 
ver's community center program, the 
hoard decided to put first things first 
and discuss with the parents the possi¬ 
bility of acquainting their blind chil¬ 
dren, especially the vounger ones, with 
normal activities that sighted children 
enjoy every summer on \ aneouvers su¬ 
pervised playgrounds, ft was decided 
to place the children for one month in 

\1r. Smith is supervisor of community 
centers and pluygrounds for the Hoard 
of Parks and Public Recreation in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. His material 
is based on a report of the special play¬ 
ground project for blind children sub¬ 
mitted by playground directors Mar¬ 
garet Ball and Monica Lindeman 
uho staffed the program for the blind 
in its initial phases during I960. 


a special recreation orientation pro¬ 
gram, then integrate them into the reg¬ 
ular playground program in their own 
areas for the remainder of the summer. 
A blind girl. Sherrvn Groot, was enlisted 
to act as the liaison between the blind 
children and the administrative staff 
and to work as a leader during the ac¬ 
tivities. 

The program was planned for the 
month of July at Maple Grove Play¬ 
ground. Activities, including swimming, 
were held three times a week from ten to 
twelve. During the entire program, the 
“buddy’’ system was implemented, 
wherein the blind were paired off with 
the sighted. Approximately twenty-five 
of the handicapped between the ages of 
five and fourteen attended and, al¬ 
though there was a great age differen¬ 
tial. the activities chosen presented a 
wide skill level and were undertaken 
with interest by all age groups. 

As the regular playground program 
had been divided into four themes— 
Indian. Circus, Olympic, and The Arts 
—it was decided to follow these same 
themes. The program was made up of 
a story hour, craft session, games, and 
athletics, all following the above-men¬ 
tioned themes. The trampoline proved 
to be one of the most popular pieces of 
apparatus and was a new experience for 



The blind children uaded into playground actii ities with the inspiring encouragement of a blind leader, Sherryn Groot. 
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tl ese children who took to it rapidly. 
Cther activities were calisthenics, In¬ 
dian wrestling, musical finger plays and 
e cereises, Indian races, musical arts and 
fames, tag games, running, tug-of-war. 

<■ iftball throw', standing hroad jump, 
i ape swinging, rope climbing, tumbling, 
i oiler skating, and water sports. 

The response of the children was most 
ewarding. At the beginning, some were 
lesitant and backward, but. with the ex- 
eptional work of the staff and the vol- 
ltiteers. they soon became relaxed and 
larticipated wholeheartedly in the ae- 
ivities. They enjoyed also the regular 
ipparatus on the playground which in- 
ffuded the jungle gym. swings, sandbox, 
teeter-totter and the Maypole. 

The staff soon discovered that at least 
fifty percent of the deficiency of the 
child was because of poor physical abil¬ 
ity, where weight far exceeded strength, 
resulting in poor coordination and agil¬ 
ity. This was the result, of course, of 
their sedentary life, and it was felt the 
children should have more physical-fit¬ 
ness programs. Some were particularly 
backward and needed special attention 
from the leaders. 

T he enthusiasm and response for 
the summer playground program 
for blind children led the board to initi¬ 


ate a program that would answer the 
original request of the parents. By the 
end of the summer, it had set up a good 
working relationship with staff mem¬ 
bers of the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind and the Jericho Hill School 
for the Deaf and Blind, and the agencies 
agreed to hold a special introductory 
evening in September. As the program 
in the community centers is designed for 
all members of the family, the blind chil¬ 
dren were invited to bring mothers and 
fathers, brothers and sisters, so that all 
might discover the opportunities avail¬ 
able. Specifically, however, the main 
objective was to integrate the handi¬ 
capped into their local community cen¬ 
ter under as normal conditions as pos¬ 
sible. 

Each staff member was asked to pair 
off a sighted boy or girl of the same 
age, sex. and district as that of the blind 
chikl. so that they might in later days 
take part together in their local center 
activities. So grouped, the buddies 
started to make the rounds of a very 
well-organized program. Separately, the 
boys were involved in a weight-training 
program, the girls in a modeling and 
poise class. Later, all joined to partici 
pate in crafts, low-organized games, 
square dancing and, as in the summer, 
trampoline rebound tumbling. 


FOR THE ILL 

AND HANDICAPPED 


The sighted had been provided previ¬ 
ously with a list of tips for dealing with 
blind children, and it was interesting to 
observe, that, during some of the activi¬ 
ties. the instructors could not tell the dif¬ 
ference between the two. Parents were 
encouraged to observe and discuss the 
program with staff members from the 
centers in their areas. They were amazed 
at the activities in which their children 
were aide to take part and overwhelmed 
by the friendliness of the sighted volun¬ 
teer buddies. After the activities, re¬ 
freshments were served for the children 
apart from the parents and again an op¬ 
portunity was given for adult discus¬ 
sion. 

The introductory night involved 
forty-three sight-handicapped children, 
forty-five sighted buddies, twenty volun¬ 
teer adults, and forty-two parents. Joint 
meetings were planned to follow up the 
work accomplished. Many blind chil¬ 
dren have already started to take ad¬ 
vantage of the public recreation pro¬ 
grams. Others will need further assist¬ 
ance from the CN1B and its staff of 
trained social workers, encouraged by 
this auspicious beginning. # 






Above, the program put special emphasis on physical fitness 
activities to offset the sedentary life of blind children. 


Left, Sherryn helps youngsters tackle playground appara¬ 
tus. The children had to develop coordination and agility. 
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Playground Activities 


Continued from Page 18b 

necessary to raise additional funds to cover expenses by 
holding ice cream festivals at each playground. This money 
is used for costumes. The Allentown Recreation Commission 
pays insurance costs and miscellaneous expenses. 

Currently, there are thirty city-managed and staffed play¬ 
grounds in the Allentown area with a registration of ap¬ 
proximately twelve thousand youngsters. They drill, inarch, 
dance, and race. A theme is selected and the games and 
dances are planned around it by each playground director. 
Some themes used in the past were: From Many Nations— 
One World: Play for Health: Youth and National Defense. 

The program is held at the Allentown Fair Grounds in 
front of the grandstand and admission is free.— Eleanor A. 
SCHKAWDER. 

Double Reverse. For more than ten years, the recreation de¬ 
partment in Tampa. Florida, has been using a double reverse 
in planning its summer playground programs. The double 
reverse? Promotion of daily skills and game challenges with 
the more than two thousand local winners vying for city-wide 
honors at the Championship Round-Up. climax of the sum¬ 
mer program. 

The round-up provides participants with a goal for the 
daily activities which include opportunity to develop skills, 
learn new games, compete in one’s skill level, and. of course, 
have fun. Each year, the skills and games are evaluated for 
corrections or additions indicated by the previous year's 
experience. The hoys and the girls are divided into five dif¬ 
ferent age groups: Peewee Midgets, nine years of age and 
under: Midget, eleven years of age and under: Junior, thir¬ 
teen years of age and under: Intermediate, fifteen years of 
age and under: and Senior, seventeen years of age and 
under. The date of June first is used for the maximum 
age stipulated. 

Local playground winners in the various skills and games 
are determined by ladders, double elimination, round-robin, 
and pyramid tournaments conducted continuously through¬ 
out the summer. The winners are then eligible to compete 
in the city-wide Championship Round-Up. 

Events for peewee midget and midget girls are jump rope, 
O’Leary, jarkstones, hopscotch, balance beam, and checkers. 
Junior girls compete in the same events with paddle tennis 


and table tennis (singles and doubles) added; intermediate 
girls add softball throw to the above list; and senior girls 
compete in jump rope, softball throw, balance beam, paddle 
and table tennis (singles and doubles). 

'I he peewee midget boys test their skills in baseball throw, 
base running, and checkers. For midgets, horseshoes, paddle 
tennis (singles and doubles), and tetherball are added; for 
juniors, table tennis is added (singles and doubles) ; inter¬ 
mediates vie for honors in corkball, baseball throw, checkers, 
horseshoes, paddle and table tennis (the last three in singles 
and doubles). The senior division includes all the intermedi¬ 
ate events with checkers deleted. 

In addition to the above active and table-game events, 
novelty events include Freckle King for peewee midgets, 
midgets and junior boys; Big Foot King for all boys; Miss 
Playground, junior and senior high girls; and Twin Contest 
for school-age children. Clock golf was added this past year 
for midgets and juniors, competition was coed. 

At Championship Round-Lip. entry blanks are submitted 
for each contestant and must be turned in to the scorers’ 
table upon arrival of the directors. A running score is kept 
of each playground, with five points given for winners, three 
for second place, and one for third. The playground scoring 
the most total points is awarded the Championship Round- 
Up plaque. 

A team of playground directors are assigned to each event 
to conduct and judge the competition with each director as¬ 
signed to one age group in that particular event. An en¬ 
velope containing the entry slips for each event and age 
classification is given to the director in charge along with 
a form in triplicate to be filled in with the first three winners’ 
names and playgrounds. This slip is turned into the scorers’ 
table at the end of the event. One copy is given to the score- 
keeper, another to the team of directors filling in the names 
on the award cards, and the other to the publicity director. 
With this system, the running score can be announced at any 
time, the child receives his award card as soon as possible 
and the names of the winners are recorded as the day’s ac¬ 
tivities progress. 

Rerinitting a child to enter only one regular event and 
one novelty event provides the opportunity for many more 
children to participate in the climax of the summer program 
—the city-wide Championship Round-Up.— Stormy Hesel, 
Information Specialist, Recreation Department* Tampa, 
Florida. 


In Tallahassee, Florida, tumbling for 
tots has grown by leaps and bounds— 
from a handful of participants in 1949 
to about seven hundred last year. The 
program was begun by Dr. Hartley 
Price of Florida State University; the 
Tallahassee Recreation Department took 
it over in 1956. Three sets of one-hour 
classes are planned. Children, six years 


TUMBLE TROUPE 

old and over, are eligible to join the 
program. The Tallahassee Tumbling 
Tot Show 1 roupe is now internationally 
famous. The troupe has been featured 
on television, at Florida State Univer¬ 
sity’s Gymkana, as well as on its own 
gymnastic road shows. Two of the tum¬ 
blers are 1961 Florida State AAU cham¬ 
pion tumblers. Rob May, director of the 


program, says, “To my knowledge, this 
is the largest number of children en¬ 
rolled in gymnastics anywhere in the 
United States.” The program enroll¬ 
ment is expected to reach one thousand 
within the next two years. The next 
project is a separate facility for the pro¬ 
gram in one of the city parks. Tallahas¬ 
see is really tumbling! 
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Striking National Developments 

Highlights from the Recreation and Park Yearbook—1961, a report of progress. 

City and county park acreage 
increased more than fifty percent in ten years. 


George Butler 

T wo publications of unusual sig¬ 
nificance to the recreation move¬ 
ment in the United States were 
published in January 1902: The Report 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission (see Rage 192) 
and the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion's Recreation and Park 1 earhook — 
1961 ($5.50). 

For the third time the NIlA’s Year¬ 
book, issued at five-year intervals, con¬ 
tains information on municipal and 
county parks as well as on organized 
recreation. It therefore affords an op¬ 
portunity for noting developments dur¬ 
ing the past decade. The 1961 Year¬ 
book is the second edition to include 
data on federal and state agencies. 

A major purpose of the Yearbook is 
to record the growth of public recrea- 

Mr. Butler is director of research for 
the National Recreation Association. 


tion in the United States, but the pub¬ 
lication provides another equally use¬ 
ful function. It enables recreation and 
park authorities, other government offi¬ 



cials, and the public to compare the 
service in their locality with that pro¬ 
vided in other jurisdictions of compara¬ 
ble size. type, or location. 


Federal Agencies—Federal proper¬ 
ties set aside for recreation or available 
for limited recreation use are far more 
extensive than those held by state and 
local agencies. For example, the Forest 
Service, administers 181,000,000 acres; 
the National Park Service, 25,705,000 
acres; the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
28,555,492 acres: the Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, 6.000.000 acres of land and wa¬ 
ter; and the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment, 450,000,000 acres. These proper¬ 
ties contain facilities that make possible 
a great variety of activities, the most 
popular of which are tent-and-trailer 
campingi, boating and water skiing, pic¬ 
nicking, hunting, fishing, swimming, 
hiking, mountain climbing, horseback 
riding, interpretative programs, winter 
sports, and sightseeing. 

Attendances at recreation areas far 
exceeded those reported in 1955. four 
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of the agencies showing an average in¬ 
crease of seventy-seven percent in at¬ 
tendances during the five-year period. 
National Park Service areas had more 
than 72.000,000 visitors in 1960; U.S. 
forests, nearly 93,000,000; Fish and 
Wildlife properties, more than 12,000,- 
000; Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs, 
24,000,000; and Corps of Engineers 
areas, 109,000,000. These figures afford 
evidence of the growing demand for the 
types of recreation afforded by the ex¬ 
tensive federal properties. 

State Agencies—The Yearbook fig¬ 
ures submitted by state agencies for 
their recreation areas, facilities, expend¬ 
itures, personnel, and attendance show 
that the striking development of state- 
sponsored recreation since World War 
II has not diminished. Information con¬ 
cerning their recreation services is pre¬ 
sented in two ways: a checklist indi¬ 
cating the types of recreation facilities 
and services provided by the agencies 
which are classified under seventeen 
groups and a table recording statisti¬ 
cally the properties, expenditures, per¬ 
sonnel, and major facilities reported by 
each of 177 departments. 

Some reporting agencies control and 
operate extensive recreation properties; 
others perform primarily service func¬ 
tions. State areas include parks and 
parkways, fish and game preserves, for¬ 
ests, reservoirs, historic sites, roadside 
parks, museum sites, and special recrea¬ 
tion areas, such as camps and beaches. 
The total acreage of the 16,412 areas re¬ 
ported exceeded 25,400,000 acres, of 
which more than 2,000,000 were ac¬ 
quired since 1955. Total attendance at 
4,512 of the areas was nearly 263,000,- 
000, of which seven-eighths were re¬ 
ported at parks and parkways. 

Most numerous facilities in the order 
named were tent or trailer camps, pic¬ 
nic centers, vacation cabins, and boat¬ 
ing, swimming, and nature centers. By 
far, the largest attendance was at picnic 
centers, followed by bathing beaches, 
tent or trailer camps, and museums. 
Picnicking was reported by more agen¬ 
cies than any other activity, with camp¬ 
ing, fishing, hiking, swimming, and 
boating next in line. More than 24,000 
workers were reported employed for 
recreation, nearly half of them on a full¬ 
time, year-round basis. Expenditures 
by 165 state agencies in 1960 exceeded 


$151,000,000; capital expenditures by 
137 agencies in 1956-1960, inclusive, to- ] 
taled $194,000,000. 

Types of recreation service recorded 
by state agencies include providing vari¬ 
ous types of consulting service to locali¬ 
ties, conducting local surveys, sponsor¬ 
ing conferences, providing training pro¬ 
grams, publishing resource materials, 
administering the state boating law, ap¬ 
proving plans for school sites and build¬ 
ings, inspecting camps, and many 
others. 

City and County Agencies—The ma¬ 
jor section of the Yearbook is devoted 
to reports of city and county recreation 
and park authorities. Because of grow¬ 
ing interest in county parks and recrea¬ 
tion and the increasing number of 
county agencies providing them, infor¬ 
mation submitted by county authorities 
is tabulated separately for the first time. 

Striking progress in public recreation 
provided by local authorities during the 
decade since 1950 is revealed. City and 
county park acreage increased more 
than fifty percent, from 644,000 acres 
in 1950 to more than 1,000,000 acres 
ten years later. The 9.216 leaders em¬ 
ployed full time the year-round in I960 
compare with 6,784 in 1950; whereas 
the number of volunteers increased 
from 104,589 to 277,072 during the 
decade. Total park and recreation ex¬ 
penditures more than doubled—from 
$269,000,000 to $567,000,000. Salaries 
paid for recreation leadership increased 
by more than 160 percent. 

Among the thirty-eight items listed 
in the master table for every reporting 
city or comity agency are tire number 
and acreage of its parks and local school 
areas used for community recreation, 
and the number of major facilities such 
as hall diamonds, bathing beaches, golf 
courses, swimming pools, and tennis 
courts. The Yearbook likewise records 
for each agency the number of full- and 
part-time personnel of various types, in¬ 
cluding volunteers, the number of in¬ 
door and outdoor centers opened under 
leadership, the number of school build¬ 
ings used in the recreation program, 
and expenditures classified by type. 

This authoritative and comprehensive 
fact hook, issued as a hard-bound vol¬ 
ume, will be the basic reference source 
on public recreation and parks during 
the next five years. 
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DMINIS TRATION 


Increased Leadership Boosts 
Playground Attendance 


T iie history of public recreation, like that of other 
movements of social significance, is the result of ideas, 
experiments, and developments. An experiment by 
the Skokie, Illinois, Park District has significance for all 
playground authorities. 

Since the early days of the playground movement, marked 
changes have occurred in the. space requirements of the 
playground, the ages it serves, and the scope of its pro¬ 
gram; yet in few communities has there been any increase 
in the number of leaders per playground. Skokie recognized 
that its playgrounds were inadequately staffed and that, as 
a result, employed leaders performed a supervisory rather 
than leadership function. Consequently, many basic objec¬ 
tives of playground operation were unrealized and the values 
rendered were limited. In order to determine the effect of 
increased leadership upon the interest and participation in 
the playground program, the Skokie Park District under¬ 
took an experiment at one of its playgrounds. 

Basic objectives were: 

• To determine the effect of increased leadership as it re¬ 
lates to interest and participation on a summer playground. 
• To determine from parents of participants their aware¬ 
ness and reactions to the program provided. 

• To get reaction from parents toward activities offered. 
• To measure and compose statistically comparative attend¬ 
ance at the supervised program. 

• To analyse the contents of weekly reports of the staff. 

The playground selected has a mean attendance as com¬ 
pared with other local playgrounds, had been in operation 
for several years, its facilities were considered average, and 
it was in a fairly well-developed, homogeneous section of 
the village. Nine leaders and a director were employed for 
the pilot study and assigned to the playground which previ¬ 
ously had two full-time leaders, a part-time leader and part- 
time guidance of an area supervisor. Three leaders were 
assigned to a division serving five- through seven-year olds; 
three to the eight- through eleven-year-old group; and three 
to children aged twelve through fifteen. This assignment was 
designed to provide a leader for each twenty-five to thirty 
children, based on the previous year’s registration. The 
study was given little mention since it was felt that undue 
publicity might create abnormal registration and attendance. 

In conducting the study the playground staff registered 
children who attended the playground and estimated the at¬ 
tendance and participation each session. At the end of the 
summer, data on the attitude of parents were obtained from 
a questionnaire used in personal interviews. The 155 parents 


interviewed represented three-fourths of the children regis¬ 
tered. All questionnaires were tabulated by park district 
personnel. As part of the project, each staff member on the 
playground was required to submit a daily report recording 
the groups served, activities offered to the children, observa¬ 
tions on the interest shown by the children, and specific 
problems as they developed. 

Overall conclusions based on the study were: 

• From a standpoint of attendance, interest and participa¬ 
tion the increased leadership program w r as extremely suc¬ 
cessful. This was established in attendance and participa¬ 
tion records, parent attitudes, as well as the staff reports. 

• Initial registrations were not affected by the increased 
leadership, which is understandable in that there was no 
advance publicity or promotion indicating any change in 
the operation. 

• The two outstanding differences between the experimen¬ 
tal season and the preceding one proved to be (1) the high 
relationship between the number of registrants and the aver¬ 
age weekly attendance and (2) the increased interest and 
participation on the part of those who attended in activities 
under leadership. 

• Parents of the participants waxed enthusiastic for the 
leadershij), program, and the plan even though the only way 
they could become aware of it and judge, in most cases, was 
through the interest, stories, and attitudes of their children. 

• The evidence in the survey is very inconclusive on the mat¬ 
ter of parent payment for a repeat of the “stepped-up” lead¬ 
ership program. Parents, for the most part, indicated a 
willingness to pay a fee, but were very vague in their con¬ 
cept of how much they would be willing to pay. 

• The cost of the increased leadership program was sub¬ 
stantially greater. On the basis of the average cost per child 
who attended, it increased about forty percent over the 
previously established system; the cost per registrant was 
approximately 110 percent greater. However, the cost per 
participant in the two programs was identical. 

• The study showed an enthusiastic reception on the part 
of the parents for the increased leadership program. It also 
showed the communication weakness with respect to “Pa¬ 
rent’s Night.” 

• There is no doubt the increased leadershij) program will 
receive enthusiastic support if continued or extended to other 
j>arks. On the other hand, the study does not answ'er con¬ 
clusively how strong this accej)tance would be if individual 
fees were charged. 

• The study brought forth the point that many parents mis- 
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understand the difference between supervision and leader¬ 
ship and tended to refer to them as one and the same. 
Some specific findings of the study were: 

• Ihe total visitations were double those of the previous 
summer. 

• The average child attended half of each day. as opposed 
to half day every other day the previous year. 

• The overall average weekly attendance was 97 percent of 
that for the initial week, as compared with only 44 percent, 
the preceding year. 

• Ihe attendance during the last week was ninety-five per¬ 
cent of that for the first week, as compared with only fortv 
percent the preceding year. 

The reason for the great increase in participation was the 
more varied program made possible hv the additional lead¬ 
ership. For example, there were three times as many trips 
as the previous summer, ten times as many special events, 
twice as many crafts activities; whereas dancing increased 
ten times, dramatics fifteen times, nature twelve times, and 
music six times. It was also possible to offer activities not 
available under the normal playground operation. In most 
cases participation in games and athletics remained constant 
or diminished slightly: whereas the percentage participation 
in the use of facilities such as playground apparatus and the 
wading pool decreased. 

The parents' questionnaire revealed: 

• Seventy-six percent of the parents noticed a considerable 
difference in the program, most of them noting the differ¬ 
ences to be more leadership, more interesting program, and 
more activities. 

• Five out of ten parents said their child attended more 
often this season, while three out of ten said their child at¬ 
tended at least as much as the preceding year. 

• Six out of ten parents stated their child’s interest in the 
program was either very good or excellent. 

• Nine out of ten parents themselves rated the program as 
very good or excellent. 

• Seventy-six percent of those interv iewed stated they defi¬ 
nitely felt the experiment did increase their child's interest 
and participation, because the program (1) gave more in¬ 
dividual attention to the child and 12 ) it possessed better 
leadership. 

• Kight out of ten felt the increased leadership program was 
well worth the increased cost. One out of ten said they did 
not know. 

• The parents of five-, six-, and seven-v ear-olds indicated 
their children liked crafts, trips, and games in that order, 
while the eight- to eleven-year-olds and tw-elve to fifteen- 
year-olds liked sports, crafts, and tiips in that order. Nine 
out of ten parents were not able to mention any activity 
their child didn’t like. 

• The parents indicated they believed the most important 
activities to be: five- to seven-year-olds, crafts, sports, and 


It has been observed that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies since the beginning of time are not as 
complicated as the play of a child for a single hour. 
—I). A. Worcestf.r in Exceptional Children. 


games; eight- to eleven-year-olds, crafts, games, and sports, 
and twelve- to fifteen-year-olds, sports, games, and trips. 

IY/Tost of the parents were enthusiastic about the in 
creased leadership and the more diversified program. 
They felt that their children had been able to make better 
Iriends and had received more individual attention than be¬ 
fore. Eight out of ten felt the increased leadership program 
was well worth the added cost anil ninety percent expressed 
a willingness to pay a fee if the program would be continued. 

In commenting on the program, Robert M. Ruhe, park 
district superintendent, stated, “The contribution a program 
of this nature makes to the individual is something which 
we cannot measure, for our profession does not have a ‘yard¬ 
stick’ to determine individual growth and development. We 
can only render a subjective judgment on what the program 
has contributed. 'I he weekly staff reports which we required 
gave some, indication. The first few weeks found these re¬ 
ports dealing with the activities provided and the number 
attending. As the weeks progressed, the leaders got to know 
each child in their group more intimately and the reports 
became more interesting from a human-relations standpoint 
Observations were made regarding the children’s interests 
and motivations, why children weren’t attending, problems 
of behavior and the solutions were cited— in short, ar. un¬ 
derstanding of children and their group. This undoubtedly 
enabled the leaders to better serve the children. 

“We feel the. increased leadership program produced re¬ 
sults of which our profession and communities can be justly 
proud. The present concept of employing too few leaders 
has necessitated placing too much emphasis on skills learned 
and too little on the effect skills have upon the individual. 
Vi hat else can a leader do? He doesn’t have the opportunity 
to understand his group. This places a responsibility upon 
us to seek personnel whose greatest qualification is liking 
and understanding people and who possess a dedication to 
assist others. We who are engaged professionally in recrea¬ 
tion must assist the institutions of higher education hy citing 
the need for curricula designed to better prepare graduates 
to deal with the human elements of our constituents. Only 
with this understanding can our staffs meet the true needs 
of our participants. . . . 

“An obvious conclusion follows which is that this type of 
program will greatly increase our leadership cost. Make 
no mistake, this it will do. The financial resources avail¬ 
able for the increased leadership must come from taxation, 
through fees from participants, or a combination of both. 
The thought of charging a fee for registration is distasteful 
and many will rise in resentment against this procedure. 
Quite properly, this will eventually come from taxation when 
the need is justified in our local communities. Until then, 
it will be necessary to find a means of financing the program. 
This raises a question, ‘Can our community afford this?’ 
My simple, concise and direct reply must he. ‘You can’t 
afford not to!’ ” 

When one takes into account the value of the additional 
leadership, the increased participation in the program, and 
the large investment in the playground itself, few will dis¬ 
agree with this conclusion, ft 
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ELIMINATION GAMES 


TRAPS —— 

r I ^his IS A double-risk game in which the players have 
the chance to outthink the leader of the game, while 
making every effort to avoid being tagged. The element of 
chance in this game makes it exciting even for adults. It 
takes a while to draw the circles required in this game, hut 
it will prove time well spent. 

A circle forty feet in diameter is marked on the ground. 
Inside the circle there are nine smaller circles, each six feet 
in diameter and scattered at random. Six of these circles 
provide havens of refuge from the tagger, but three of them 
are deadly traps, and once a player has the misfortune to 
stand on any one of these three he may he ruled out of the 
game at once or, because of strategy on the part of the game 
leader, the player or players standing on a trap circle may 
be spared until the leader can make a bigger bag. The leader 
knows that once the number of a trap is revealed it will be 
shunned by all cautions players—who have not forgotten its 
number. The leader and tagger work toward the same end, 
the elimination of all players as speedily as possible, but 
tagger and leader'are not actually allied, because the tag¬ 
ger has no more idea than the players as to which circles 


Reprinted with permission from Fun with Brand .New Games 
by Allan and Paulette Mac far la it (Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 17. Pp. 255. $5.50). Mr. Macfarlan 
is an outdoorsman who has served as a camp specialist and 
director of recreation for both children and adults in many 
countries. Mrs. Macfarlan is an artist noted for the clarity 
and accuracy of her game diagrams and illustrations. 


are traps. It is well to state here, though it is mentioned a 
little later, that all players, including the tagger, must stop 
all movement immediately when the leader of the game 
shouts ‘‘Stop!” or lets loose one short, sharp blast on a 
whistle. 

In order that there be no question of this hazardous game 
being “rigged” as a joke, the leader should make a small, 
rough plan of the big circle and the small circles on a piece 
of paper in advance. Before each game begins, he should 
mark with a cross the three circles which he will use as traps 
in that particular game. The first three traps, conveniently 
marked in number sequence, should prove sufficient to help 
the tagger finish the game in a hurry, but just in case, three 
additional traps, marked A, can be used when a few lucky 
players still remain, uncaught either by the traps or the 
tagger. The leader may mark the traps on his plan in the 
following manner, 2-3-5 and A4-A7 and A9, so that the 
trapped players can see, at the end of each game, just where 
they were caught. A player will remember the circle in which 
he was trapped and see from the leader’s plan that he was 
caught in a trap of either the first or the auxiliary series. 

At the start of the game, the players stand just outside the 
circle, while the tagger stands anywhere inside it. When the 
leader calls “Go!” all players must enter the circle and re¬ 
main inside it until tagged or trapped. Neither tagger nor 
players are allowed to run across a circle, but must dodge 
about around them until a player who is being chased takes 
refuge, if he dares, in a circle long enough to escape imme¬ 
diate tagging, since the tagger should chase another player 
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immediately when the one he is chasing takes refuge in a 
circle. When the leader shouts “Stop!” or blows one sharp 
blast on a whistle, the tagger stops, and each player must 
jump instantly onto any one of the two or three circles closest 
to him and remain there. Follow ing the blast on the whistle, 
the leader announces that all players on or partially on the 
trap circles are out of the game. To keep the players guess¬ 
ing, the leader warns them that there may or may not be a 
complete set of new traps awaiting them. He then starts the 
game again, and it continues until all players are out. The 


leader then chooses the next tagger, decides on the new trap 
circles, and a new game is begun. 

It will be seen that many modifications can he made in 
this game. They may be made to meet the needs of the 
players or by increasing the size of the large circle. The 
number of inner circles can be reduced to four or six, with 
only one or two of them being traps. Squares may be drawn 
instead of circles. 

However Traps! is played, there is no doubt that players 
will acquire caution and there will be enough excitement 
for players and spectators throughout the game. i£ 


GIANT HANDBALL h, Vintage 


The youngsters enjoy giant handball or Chinese handball 
greatly, but. in going even from one neighborhood to an¬ 
other, one becomes lost, since each little group of children 
has made up local rule variations. Here, therefore, are full 
rules to eliminate such problems and make tournaments 
possible. 

I N A SINGLES game, use standard, regular inflated volley- 
hall or similar size playground ball. Court dimensions 
should he approximately fifteen feet in width, twenty- 
five feet in length, with n wall ten to twelve feet in height 
at one end. A service line should he drawn across the width 
ten feet out from the base of the wall. The game may be 
played to eleven, fifteen or twenty-one points, whichever 
is decided upon by all contestants before opening play. A 
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match shall consist of the best two out of three games. The 
first serve is determined by a coin flip or other method of 
chance. Thereafter, the serve changes hands after each point 
is scored. 

A serve is made from behind the ten-foot service line by 
bouncing the ball on the floor and striking it on the rise 
with one or both hands, either clenched or open so long 
as the hall is not caught or thrown. The ball must bounce 
hack behind the service line before it can be played again. 
The opponent then strikes the ball with one or both hands, 
clenched or open, so it hits the floor, then the wall. Op¬ 
ponents thereafter take turns playing the ball in this manner. 
Faults: Stepping over the service line before the hall is hit 
on the serve: serving out-of-hand, without first bouncing 
the ball; serving so the ball does not hounce back behind 
the service line; serving or hitting the ball out of turn; hit¬ 
ting the hall so it contacts the wall before it hits the floor 
on a return or serve; hitting the hall so it lands out of 
bounds either before or after contacting the wall; blocking 
an opponent’s shot with the body, or blocking him in such 
a way he cannot get to his shot. (Culling this last rule will 
be it}) to the discretion of the referee.) 

In a team game, teams will he composed of no more than 
six persons each. Same rules as doubles, except that each 
person on each side must take turns serving and playing the 
ball The court may be enlarged ten to fifteen feet in length 
and width. 

A team elimination game has the same rules as team game 
above, except scoring. Instead of points being scored when 
a fault is made, the person who makes the fault drops out 
of play. Play continues in the same rotation as before, even 
though members of the same team may now he following 
each other. It is permissable in this case for them to give 
their own team members easy shots to return. Play con¬ 
tinues until all the members of one team have been elimi¬ 
nated. Five such games constitute a match. The team winner 
is that which scores the most total points over the five-game 
match. Points are awarded at the end of each game, one 
point being given for every player on that team still in the 
game. —Robert Loeffklbein, general manager, (Unties 
Suburban Club, Whittier, California. (Copyright by Robert 
/,. Loeffclbein, 1960.) 
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V ■ 1HE New Hampshire Recreation Society sponsors two 

I summer postal archery tournaments for boys and 
girls. Eligible to compete are hoys and girls regis¬ 
tered in any-community recreation program. Rules are sim¬ 
ple so that the tournaments are practical for the city pro¬ 
grams as well as for the small community. Even though there 
may be but one person in a community who competes, his 
score may win a state award in his class. Equipment need 
not be expensive or elaborate. Many archers will use home¬ 
made items. 

Shooting for tournament score is conducted in each com¬ 
munity during the weeks of July 17th and August 7th. The 
program supervisors then mail the three highest scores for 
boys and the three highest scores for girls in each division 
to Richard A. Tapply, New Hampshire representative of the 
National Recreation Association, who conducts the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Its objectives are to give to New Hampshire boys and 
girls the opportunity to participate, on a state basis, in an 
approved archerv contest, to instill respect for the bow and 
arrow and a love for a sport which may be enjoyed through¬ 
out one’s lifetime, and to stress safety with a piece of equip¬ 
ment which can be extremely dangerous in the hands of the 
careless. 

Classes of boys and girls who may register, in any com¬ 
munity recreation program, are: William Tells, from fif¬ 
teenth to eighteenth birthday: Straight Arrows, from twelfth 
to fifteenth biithdav; little Johns, aged eleven and under. 

Competition 

The competition is based on target archery, using a regu¬ 
lation forty-eight-inch target. 

William Tell Round . 10 ends (60 arrows) at 30 yards 

Straight Arrou Round , 10 ends (60 arrows) at 20 yards 

little John Round .... 10 ends (60 arrows) at 20 yards 

The program supervisor checks the addition of all scores, 
signs the official scoresheets to be used for tabulation, and 


Archery is a fast growing sport and many recreation 
departments arc adding it to their program. 
Instructors must stress safety and sportsmanship. 


WILLIAM TELL 

ARCHERY 

TOURNAMENT 


retains duplicate scoresheets. There are not separate classes 
for instinctive and free style (shooters using sights). Rows 
may be used with or without sights. 

Mr. Tapply receives from the competing groups the three 
highest scores for boys and the three highest scores for girls 
in each division on the seoresheet (see Page 206). These 
scores are tabulated on an individual and three-member 
team basis, and results mailed to supervisors so they may see 
how their archers compare with others in the state. The 
following directives are distributed to all participating com¬ 
munities : 

Archery R\nge 1’rocedure 
There is no easv, fast road to success in shooting a bow! 
Only through proper presentation and motivation can an 
instructor bring the real values of the sport to his students. 
It is better to have no program at all than to hand such po¬ 
tentially dangerous equipment to a student without instruc¬ 
tion. In teaching, certain range procedure is necessary. 

• Range should be checked for safety and all spectators 
must be in back of a plainly marked shooting line. 

• One person should be in charge of issuing equipment from 
a central spot. 

• Archers take position on shooting line and place arrows 
in quivers, leaving them there until signal is given to take 
one out 

• Instructor should stand in front of the group for instruc¬ 
tion and demonstration, but before signal for nocking arrows 
is given he should move to one side of. or in back of, shoot¬ 
ing line. 

• There should he predetermined signals for releasing and 
retrieving. 

• Before the signal for releasing is given archers should 
know how many arrows each can release. After an archer 
completes shooting his arrows he should remain in position 
until signal to retrieve. 

• After the leader determines that all archers have shot he 
then gives the signal to retrieve. Archers place bows in bow 
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rack and it alk to target, picking up arrows in grass on the 
way. 

• At the target one person is designated to draw arrows and 
one to record scores. 

• Other archers stand at least six feet in front of target. 

• Before any class is dismissed all equipment must be ac¬ 
counted for by person in charge. 

Rules for Scoring 

• Score values: gold. 9; red. 7; blue. 5: black. 3: and white. 

1 . 

• If an arrow is dropped in front of shooting line it ma\ 
be shot again only if the archer can reach it with his bow 
and pull it back to the shooting line without changing his 
stance. 

• An arrow that penetrates two colors shall be given the 
value of the higher color. 

• The value of all close arrows shall be determined before 
target face or arrows are touched. 

• A rehound from am part of the target scoring face shall 
be counted as seven. 

• An arrow' penetrating completely through any part of the 
scoring face shall count five. 


• One archer shall be appointed to draw and call the scort 
of all arrows. A second archer shall write down scores am 
add totals. 

Official Scoiu.mikkt 

Town or City . 

Tournament Supervisor . 

Date of Tournament . 

Boys . Girls . 

Class . 

A separate sheet similar to the one below must be used foi 
each three-member team. 


No. 

Name of Archer 

1 


3 

•1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

T" 

10 

Tota' 

1. 













2. 













3. 













•t. 














Total for three- 
member team 













^Vrts and 
grafts Corner 

Edited by Shirley Silhert 

These projects were contributed by Gale Bruce of the 
Junior Museum Division of the Palo Alto, California, Rec¬ 
reation Department. 

l’apier-Maehe Pijjgy Bank 

The making of giant 
size piggy banks 
turned out to be one 
of the most popular 
projects of the year. 
Each child’s eyes 
lighted up with eager 
excitement as the day 
of completion neared. 
The finished products 
were colorful, origi¬ 
nal. and fun to do. as 
well as being a big 
storehouse for those 
hoarded pennies and nickels. How to do it? Well, the first 
prerequisite was plenty of available space ready for many 
eager hands. From there on. it was lots of hard work, but 
fun all the way. 

Materials and Equipment 

1. Large tables to work on. 

2. Two or three large dishpans, empty coffee cans for 
water, cardboard boxes to hold paper strips. 

3. Lots of newspaper torn into l 1 /-/' strips, and lots of 
shredded paper for making pulp papier-mache. 

4. Larpe. round nickel balloons (good quality!. 


5. Wheat paste. 

G. Rubber-base water-mix paints or poster colors ant 
brushes. 

7. Hemp rope for tails. 

o. Strong cord for suspending pigs while drying. 

9. Plenty of newspaper to cover tables while working. 
Procedure 

Step 1. Blow up and tie balloons. 

Step 2. Cover balloons, except mouthpiece, with a layei 
of water-soaked newspaper strips, overlapping them slightly 
arid laying them in one direction. 

Step A. While still wet, lay paste-covered strips in the op 
posile direction to cover entire surface. 

Step 4. Continue this crisscrossing of pasted strips unti 
at least seven layers are placed. Be sure to allow the moutl 
piece of the balloon to protrude and tie it with a long heavy 
cord. 

Step 5. Attach the pigs to a clothesline and allow to dn 
two days, hanging in a warm room. Then complete the dry 
mg on a shelf or table for the remainder of a week. 

Step 6. A thick batch of pulp papier-mache is then mixed 
by soaking shredded paper and tearing into small bits. Tht 
water is drained off and then wheat paste is slowly adder 
in dry form and mixed well until the consistency is that d 
soft modeling clay. Add a small amount of oil of winter 
green to prevent spoilage. 

Step 7. Using this clay-like pulp, model four short, fal 
cone-shaped legs. Turn the pig upside down, attach the legs 
with yvliite glue smoothing the edges to the body. Allow tc 
dry thoroughly at least tyvo days. 

Step 8 . Pop the balloon with a pin near where tied and 
pull out of pig. 

Stei> 9. Model tyvo large, cupped pig ears with pulp machr 
and glue on. Make a short, fat cylinder-shaped snout of tht 
same material. Push tyvo nostril holes in the snout and glut 
the snout over the hole yvhere the balloon was pulled out. 

Step 10. When completed, dry sand off rough edges with 
sandpaper and paint, putting the overall body color on first, 

Continued on Pape 211 
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DIGEST 


Who likes to live near a playground? Here are diverging points of view from 
residents of two Ontario communities. Names of contributors withheld on ret/uest.—Ed. 

I Live Next to a Playground... 


[And I Love It 

F rom olh front windows we can 
watch our child and all the neigh¬ 
bors’ children playing under good su¬ 
pervision on the swings and teeter- 
totters in the neighborhood park. Any 
person who has doubts about the use¬ 
fulness of a subdivision playground 
should arrange to spend a morning 
or afternoon in the vicinity of one. Most parents in our 
neighborhood used to wonder a dozen times a day where 
their children were. Motorists had to dodge the ballgames 
played on the roads. Now on every summer weekday, 150 
to 250 of our children enjoy the varied program that is pro¬ 
vided for them in the park. We all know where they are and 
they are taught good safety rules and many other useful 
things by the well-trained supervisors. 

The play facilities in our park consist of a wading pool, 
teeter-totters, junior and senior swings, slides, a volleyball 
court, horseshoe pitch, and baseball diamond and backstop. 
In winter a skating-rink is Hooded and the city provides 
lights for night skating—and even music two or three times 
a week. In the beginning, it was just another field in our 
raw new' subdivision. Then, in 1956. a few citizens had ideas 
and things began to happen. The ball diamond and back¬ 
stop were built w ith the cooperation of practically the whole 
neighborhood. The play apparatus was ordered and paid 
for by subscription. 

Our reward is in watching the young children rush to the 
park every day for their turn on whatever anparatus sidts 
them. Their enthusiasm lasts right through the day. 

Digested with permission from the Ontario Community 
Courier. Apnl-May-June 1959. 
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And Fin Not Happy 

F OR YEARS I have lived and brought 
up my family in close proximity 
to a playground. Property values in 
this community have increased rapidly 
during those years; but it has been 
more than disappointing to see pro¬ 
spective buyers turn away from my 
house once they see the location. 

In my years next to the playground, children with bloody 
noses, scratched knees, and broken arms have been my lot, 
not to mention the various sicknesses and skin disorders 
picked up from unsanitary pools, washrooms, and drinking 
fountains. Clothes soaked in the wading pool and clothes 
torn on the equipment and in fights are more woes. Tran 
sient children help themselves to anything and everything 
not nailed down or growing from the ground. 

The dust that collects in the house just from everyday use 
is enough to frustrate the best of housekeepers. Pity the 
housewife who has to cope with playground sand and gravel 
that filters into her house through mysterious openings un 
found. Debris of all kinds continuallv floats into the yard— 
candv wrappers^ :Dixie cups, napkins left by happy pic¬ 
nickers. 

Sleeping is another frustrating problem, especially for my 
husband who must sleep during the day because he is em¬ 
ployed on the night shift. The afternoon naps of my younger 
children must also be arranged against a background of up¬ 
roar. The pandemonium continues with added venom as the 
shadows and the teenagers begin to congregate. Police pa¬ 
trols have not been the solution. 

Oh, I agree there is a place for playgrounds—hut not next 
to where 1 live, it 
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Par] 



Jammed parking lots—the sign of serious overcrowd¬ 
ing in our parks. Are direct charges the answer to 
financing the sorely needed additional parkland 



Competition for land for 
such uses as housing, air¬ 
ports, highways, public 
recreation etcetera, be¬ 
comes ever more severe. 



Crowded beaches, like this one in Pennsylvania, are 
a common occurrence. In the Keystone State, use of 
the parks has tripled during the past eight years. 


“H e must Learn 
To HOLLER" 


Ralph Whiner 

T n f American philosopher. Wil¬ 
liam James, once described demo- 
, tl • 

cratic government as doing some-1 
filing until somebody hollers.'’ A little 
observation will establish, however, that 
our political system frequently depends « 
upon doing nothing tmlil somebody 
hollers. Those who are deeply con 
corned with preserving a little of na¬ 
ture’s beauty and a few of the outdoor 
amenities near our cities had better 
start hollering and squawking a little 
louder. For the brutal fact is tliat. de¬ 
spite a growing cresendo of public, at¬ 
tention addressed lo problems like met¬ 
ropolitan sprawl, the crisis in outdoor 
recreation, and tbe competition for open 
land, most states have barely begun lo 
meet tile eballeuge. 

I be vast majority of state legislators 
are still more strongly swayed by the 
temptations of district politics than by 
broad planning schemes, no matter how 
scientific. Powerful pressure groups, 
endeared to wornout slogans, oppose 
an) new proposals for the acquisition 
of public recreation lands, particularly 
in areas where commercial development 
would be most lucrative. Competition 
for land for such legitimate public uses 
as highways, airports, and reservoirs 
daily grows more severe. Yet most state 
park agencies continue to limp along 

Mil Whiner is chief aide for public re¬ 
lations and legislation to Dr. Maurice 
K. Goddard, secretary of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Department of Forests and Wa¬ 
ters. This material is digested with per¬ 
mission from American Forests maga¬ 
zine, September 1960. 
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v ith sky-rocketing workloads hut Lilli- 
l itian budgets. 

The blame does not lie necessarily 
v ith recalcitrant legislatures, although 
out-of-date politics do play their part. 
1 xpenditures in education, welfare. 
1 ighways, urban renewal, parks, and 
\ ater resource development have dou- 
1 led. tripled, and quadrupled in a brief 
( ecade. Many states are rapidly reach- 
i lg or have already passed their limits 
( f reasonable taxation and bonded in- 
(ebtedness. Strapped for money, the 
states choose between a new park or a 
mile of new highway with difficulty. 
No public office holder can afford to de¬ 
cide in favor of a park if he risks a 
greater public outcry for postponing a 
stretch of highway in order to pay for 
the park land. 

A shortage of MONET is the problem 
basic to nearly every state’s park 
system. Texas and Pensvlvania, for in¬ 
stance, spend less on their park systems 
each year than the larger cities within 
their borders expend on their city parks. 
Urban states like New- York, California, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois have been 
able to muster support for relatively 
large-scale park development, yet an¬ 
other state with a big population, Michi¬ 
gan, has had no capital money at all 
since 1956. and Michigan land is being 
swallowed fast by metropolitan sprawl. 
Michigan s problem can be traced to 
the same source as Wisconsin’s—a split 
legislature. The split is more than a 
simple division of parties, it is a con¬ 
flict between urban and rural interests. 
Representatives from farm districts see 
parks as creations mainly for city dwel¬ 
lers. Furthermore, rural hind often 
must be taken, and farmers understand¬ 
ably do not like to give up their farms 
and woodlots. 

Ironically, however, the real pinch 
is not in the politically glamorous ap¬ 
propriations for new park construction 


but in the more prosaic non-vote-getting 
costs of maintenance and operation. 
Many states are still relying on facilities 
constructed in the 1930's by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. They are woefully 
inadequate anil in desperate need of re¬ 
pair. Texas, alone, estimates that it will 
take $5,000,000 to put these structures 
ill shape. 

1 he blame for this state of allairs 
must rest with the enlightened conser¬ 
vation organizations in each state that 
have simply failed to make their voices 
heard or their influence felt in the com¬ 
mittee rooms of the legislatures. Con¬ 
servationists are not a particularly noisy 
lot unless riled. Then, too. they go 
armed with the wrong kind of informa¬ 
tion when they urge adoption of pro¬ 
grams in which they believe. Too often, 
the emphasis is on the psychic and aes¬ 
thetic benefits of the outdoors and too 
infrequently upon that object of great 
political concern, the pocketbook. 

E ach state must make a fundamental 
decision. Parks can make a great 
contributions to the local economy ei¬ 
ther by stimulating tourism, increasing 
tax values and commercial develop¬ 
ment, or by molding the community in¬ 
to the kind of place in which today’s 
American family wants to live and work. 

Convincing the legislatures to move 
in on this urgent problem will not be 
a cinch: particularly since there is no 
easy way under present fiscal conditions 
to finance the many millions of dol¬ 
lars worth of new construction and im¬ 
provements needed. One leading park- 
administrator remarked recently that 
there are more experts on hunting, fish¬ 
ing. and parks per square foot in this 
country than anywhere else in the 
world. A study by the Wisconsin Con¬ 
servation Department revealed that well 
over half the visitors to Wisconsin’s 
parks had definite ideas on how to bet¬ 
ter finance the park system. Almost all 


ideas centered upon some system of di¬ 
rect charges for park use. Obviously 
most states will have to adopt such a 
system eventually; yet it is by no means 
certain that this will meet the need for 
new financing. 

There is increasing reluctance on the 
part of many legislatures to surrender 
still more control over the purse strings 
through the establishment of special 
funds over which there is little or no 
political control. In addition, there is a 
tendency—almost become a law — to 
consider a problem solved once such a 
fund is set up. Park agencies might find 
their appropriations cut in amounts 
equal to the revenues derived from di¬ 
rect charges and wind up in the same 
financial boat they presumably left 
Finally, there is an expectation by local 
communities that money earned in 
adjacent parks will be spent there; a 
fact that plays hob with any planned 
improvement program. 

np.iE answers, therefore, are not sim 
A- pie. But one thing is clear: strong 
support is needed before the politicians 
will even listen. So far, Minnesota has 
come up with the most ingenious an¬ 
swer: local citizens’ organizations must 
promote the park they want, including 
steering it through the political wars. 
Once the park has legislative sanction, 
the local area must then put up half the 
construction costs. 

We may stir up the public with a 
stream of articles in our national maga¬ 
zines about the need for more parks. 
We may document the dimensions of 
the crisis. We may search out facts and 
recommend solutions as the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion has done. We may even, like the 
National Council on Recreation Plan¬ 
ning, develop elaborate criteria for 
building more parks. But this is all pre¬ 
lude. The real task is the political one, 
and that is still ahead. To succeed, 
somebody has got to holler! # 
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GRAND SLAM 

GOLF CLUBS 


Joseph Lee 

Continued from Cage 195 

of life: that for youth recreation was an important school 
for citizenship, and that for adults, leisure, rightly used, 
meant the difference between mere existence and fruitful 
living. 

“The genius of Joseph Lee lay not alone in seeing these 
things. He used what he was and what he had to forge the 
machinery necessary to make them real in American life. 
Today, in the far-flung communities of a great nation, chil¬ 
dren are happier, youth is better served, and men and women 
have a chance to live more richly because of the life and 
work of Joseph Lee. 

“No greater tribute could he paid to him than to have a 
share in helping to strengthen and build further this vital 
part of our community and of our national life.” 

T?ROM then ON, the last Friday in July has been celebrated 
as Joseph Lee Day on many playgrounds throughout 
the United States. For young leaders unfamiliar with this 
custom, and for older leaders who may have forgotten it in 
the press of modern events, the following suggestions, based 
on Joseph Lee’s personal likes, may be helpful in planning 
this special event: 

Games: He once listed the following as twelve games that 
should be “pushed” on playgrounds (note his own comments 
on age-levels 1 : 

Hopscotch: Girls especially, 6-fl. 

Hill Dill: Children 6-11 and boys and girls over 14, 

Three Deep: Everybody from 8-50 plus. 

/ Spy: Everybody from 8-25 except hoys (alone) over 14. 
Prisoner’s Base: Everybody from 8-25 except hoys (alone) 
over 14. 

Volleyball: Everybody 8-50 plus. 

Field Hockey: Boys or girls separately, 8-40 plus. 

Looby Loo, Farmer In, the Dell, and Roman Soldiers: every¬ 
body under 8 or over 25. 

Sports: Swimming, iceskating, football, canoeing, rowing, 
fishing, and climbing trees. 

Dancing: Folk and square, social. (He loved dancing.) 
Art: Sketching, painting, drama, poetry, music. 

Favorite Songs: All the Scottish ballads, “Londonderry Air,” 
“Netherlands’ Song of Thanksgiving.” He loved to hear 
choral and glee club music, and enjoyed participating in 
group singing. 

Joseph Lee Day, too. can he an opportunity for everyone 
in recreation to be grateful for the vast networks of play¬ 
ground and other recreation areas and facilities that have 
spread throughout every city arid town. In 1910, for ex¬ 
ample. there were 1,244 playgrounds in 184 cities. Fifty 
years later, in I960. 1.775 cities reported 18.403 playgrounds 
with leadership. 

It is well for us to reread Play In Education (a pleasure, 
not a chore), the hook hv Joseph Lee that had such impact 
on education, social work, and recreation. It is well for us, 
too. to get out the December 1937 issue of Recreation and 
regain the “feel” of that period from 1906 to 1937. If we 
do these things, we shall gain, or regain, a new understand¬ 
ing of the recreation movement, and of Joseph Lee. # 


Grand Slams 
at your 

Sporting Goods 
Dealers 


Send for free color catalogs 
for ready reference 

HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 

Louisville, Ky., Dept. R2. 
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l,rts and Craft Corner 

Continued from Page 206 

When dry, paint on mouth, eyes, and other decorative 
! ouches. 

Step ] 1. The last step is to cut a slot in the pig's hack with 
l knife. Then poke a small hole in pig’s rear and insert a 
temp rope tail. This can he coiled and glued flat to the body 
>r comhed out and left bushy. 

This project was carried out successfully by third- and 
burth-graders but would no doubt be a fun project for older 
groups as well. When finished, the piggy banks were cer¬ 
tainly rugged and of long-lasting quality. This is not a proj- 
jet that can be completed hastily if good results are to be 
expected. The children in my class took great pride in their 
pigs and it was a happy day for them when they trooped out 
of the classroom each affectionately embracing a fat. color¬ 
ful pig. 

Yarn Drawing 

The stitching of color¬ 
ful drawings using 
bright colored yarn on 
burlap gave third- and 
fourth-grade children 
a new and stimulating 
area to explore. The 
finished products re¬ 
sulted in pictures 
which no doubt will 
take their place among 
the family treasures as 
grandmother’s sam¬ 
pler did. When the 
stitching is completed the staples can be removed from the 
wood and the yarn drawing removed. The finished work can 
then be stretched around good sturdy cardboard or Mason¬ 
ite board and framed for an attractive addition to any child’s 
room. 

Materials Needed 

1. Hurlap cut to 18"-by-18" squares. 

2. l"-by-l" soft pine, cut and mitered to make a wooden 
stretching frame 18"-by-18" for the burlap. 

3. Stapler and staples. 

4. Yarn in many colors and large blunt needles. 

5. Newsprint, pencils and crayons (for preliminary draw¬ 
ings) , carbon paper to trace drawing on to burlap. 
Procedure 

Step 1. Draw several simple line drawings or designs on 
to 18"-bv-18" newsprint paper. Work out a color sketch in 
crayon. 

Step 2. Choose best drawing and trace onto burlap with 
carbon paper, leaving a good visible line to follow. 

Step 3. Stretch and staple burlap onto the wooden frame, 
making taut. 

Step 4. Stitch yarn up and down through the burlap fol¬ 
lowing traced lines.'The stitches of yarn should be extended 
approximately one inch, caught under the burlap and then 
brought through to top surface so as to give the effect of a 
line drawing. Where colors are changed or yarn ends termi¬ 
nated, the yarn should be tied on the underside of the burlap. 

SOMETHING FREE for you! Don’t miss Page I 

213, in color, with its Trade Mart listings, telling 

how to get free materials. 



FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNECUALLPO SAFETY. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• Too much ftpise? j\ew 13^4;* inch-square soundproofing 
unit, installed individually, consists of two-inch-thick glass 
foam. Countless tiny, interconnected cells trap sounds and 
subdue them. Precision-drilled holes of scientifically deter¬ 
mined size connect this labyrinth of cells with the surface 
of the unit. Integral spacers hold it out slightly from the 
wall, allowing the hack to be a working surface and function 
as a resonant cavity. In swimming pool areas, the units are 
unaffected by moisture which sometimes causes other acous¬ 
tic materials to fail. For further information, circle #100. 

• Exciting and unusual furniture for your department office, 
recreation center, camp lounge, etcetera. Chairs are durable 
and scruhhable; models include a leaf-backed design, chairs 
with a Gothic aura, with Moorish influence, chairs in tandem, 
and others, all with simple, clean lines. Table and chair 
coordinates are excellent for reception areas; outstanding 
accessories include wall murals, screens of several types, 
low tables, and planters of high quality. For catalog, circle 
# 101 . 

• Wading pools are play¬ 
grounds, too. Tot-sized Aqua- 
Zoo play equipment adds appeal 
to water play. Zoo specimens in¬ 
clude a giant bullfrog, baby ele¬ 
phant. bull seal, baby whale, and 
baby seal. All the animals spray 
water from safely recessed noz¬ 
zles. Sculptured pieces, with 
glass-smooth concrete finish, are 
cast in an aggregate mix to with 
stand a 300()-pound test. Attach¬ 
ment of water supply is provided 
for on the under side of each ani¬ 
mal with a brass fitting to re¬ 
ceive standard half-inch pipe 
connection. Colors are integrally 
mixed mineral oxides in Venetian red. frost white, natural 
gra\, slate black, and amphihian green. For pamphlet, circle 
# 102 . 

• Flashy bulletins will draw participants to your playground 
or recreation center bulletin hoard, can be used at camps, 
teen centers, civic clubs. Bright colors, zariy illustrations, 
and headlines will draw attention. A catalogue of three hun¬ 
dred flash bulletins illustrates in miniature the 8^4-bv-ll- 
inch letterhead forms complete with artwork and headlines. 
I'he forms can also be used to add impact to announcements, 
letters, and mailings. For catalogue, circle #103. 



iNew ''Water-Ball”, placed below root 
areas, waters and feeds shrubs and trees, 
channeling water and food around and 
through underground root area. The 
device prevents lethal root dehydration 
^and lack of soil nutrients. One gallon 
^of water used in this way equals twenty 
‘gallons of surface soaking. Ball elimi¬ 
nates water wastage from sun, wind, 
and surface dehydration; saturates the 
soil, fills, overflows, then leaves a re¬ 
serve supply to maintain moisture for 
long periods of time. I'or further information, circle #104. 



• Signs of the times. An engineered lettering system pro¬ 
duces professional-looking signs. ^ our maintenance stall or 
recreation leaders can replace frazzled, handmade signs with 
readable, colorful ones. Jig and template lettering set in¬ 
cludes carrier strips which can be reused, a horde of tem¬ 
plates. plastic-film letters available in one- to four-inch sizes 
and in a choice of eight colors plus black and white. Plastic- 
film lettering is permanent and will not discolor. For further 
information, circle #105. 


• Plastic-laminated plaques are a good-looking, modern way 
to preserve and heautify award certificates, resolutions, testi¬ 
monials, photographs, sheepskins, parchments. The plaques 
arc custom made of the finest hard-grained wood and her¬ 
metically sealed, crystal-clear plastic. The manufacturer of¬ 
fers a complete service—from ideas to finished plaque—and 
will design certificates to individual requirements in addi¬ 
tion to laminating them. Process replaces glass framing,) 
eliminates deterioration. For further information, circle 
#106. 


• Quarterly journal for trail campers and canoeists covers 
individual camping practices and offers program assistance 
to camps, hiking clubs, youth groups, etcetera. It includes 
techniques, resources, and facilities. For sample copy, circle 
#107. 

• Specialized outdoor playground unit, designed for super¬ 
vised physical-fitness programs, incorporates all gymnastic 
exercise functions needed for well-rounded muscular devel¬ 
opment, especially of arm, shoulder, and hack muscles. 
Group participation makes it fun. Equipment has three level 
muscle bars, steel bars, horizontal ladder, and two climbing 
poles. Made of heavy-duty galvanized pipe and fourteen- 
gauge zinc grip steel which provides protection from 
weather. Horizontal ladder is welded into one integral unit 
with retainer sockets for vertical members. Overall dimen¬ 
sions are ten feet by ten feet by eleven feet. For further in¬ 
formation on this equipment and other play equipment by 
same manufacturer, circle #108. 
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FREE AIDS 

Here are resources — catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, and so on —to help the recreation leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more in¬ 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Gi.ittfrme-ui. Dramatic and sparkling alumi¬ 
num Israeli comes in a sumptuous variety of 
colors and weights. The flexible mesh can be 
used for displays, masquerade costumes, thea¬ 
ter and party decorations, holiday decorations, 
and gift wrapping. For information and sam¬ 
ples, circle #109. 

Versatile shredded modeling medium can 
be used for original sculpting, puppets, raised 
maps, picture frames, planters, theatrical 
props. Makes lightweight, durable objects. 
V ill adhere to wood, glass, paper, metal. For 
further information, circle #110. 

Paint with pebbles. Colored gem-ettes are 
packaged in half-pound or fifty-pound bags. 
Wide color range, from coral to purple, makes 
this mosaic-like craft appealing. Catalogue of 
arts and-erafts materials also contains descrip¬ 
tions of cork, plastic projects, some ideas on 
how to use decorative plastic bubbles, paints, 
feathers, and shells. For craft manual, circle 
# 111 . 

Blaze of glaze gives the final touch. A liquid 
glaze paints on any kind of surface. Can be 
used opaque or made translucent. Tough, 
durable, washproof. Paint metal, china, glass, 
clay, plaster. For information on this and 
other art supplies, circle #112. 

Snakecharmkk’s delight. Basketry supplies, 
chair cane, and cane webbing for reed and 
cane weaving. For leaflets listing products 
available, circle #113. 


Want to .make booths for a bazaar, paper 
mosaics for a crafts project, lacy lampshades, 
rockets, and Easter baskets? Read Glue-All 
booklet on creating party ideas and other dec¬ 
orations. Outstanding in presentation ami 
content. For copy, circle #111. 

Shell, slices combined with pearls, shells, 
fanciful geegaws, encrust boxes, turn drab 
items into fascinating, decorative projects. 
For information on shellcrafl supplies, circle 

# 113- 

Color ry the jarful. Liquid tempera show¬ 
card colors are nontoxic, give uniform, one- 
stroke coverage. Nonbleeding, smooth flowing, 
these colors arc good for posters, bold designs, 
arl-on-the-playground. For catalogue of color¬ 
ful products, circle #116. 

EQUIPMENT 

Long-necked climber. Giraffe climber stim¬ 
ulates children’s imaginations as well as their 
muscles. The giraffe’s body is a complex of 
footholds and handholds. The animal lias a 
realistic head and a rope attached to its neck 
for ropeclimhers and sliders. Fabricated of 
heavy gauge steel pipe and tubing and fin¬ 
ished in colorful weather-proof enamel. For 
information on giraffe and other play equip¬ 
ment, circle #117. 

Toot, toot! The early days of railroading 
are recaptured in replicas of trains built in 
1863. Use in parks, gardens, zoos. Gay and 
lavish decorations, modem construction with 
storing, extra-wide seats mounted on sturdy 
steel decking. Complete with 58 111’, air 
whistle, swinging bell, brass trims, electric 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 

Clip and mail today, to 


RECREATION Magazine. Dept. R462, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11 

This coupon expires June 1, 1962 
Pleaae aen 1 me more information on circled producta. 
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lights. Coaches feature F'iberglas seats, op¬ 
tional nylon canopy. For information, circle 
# 118 . 

Take the next stake. A whimsical adapta¬ 
tion of an American frontier stagecoach is reel 
with white polka dots. A perfect climber, the 
device is sturdy enough to hold large numbers 
of children. Jt is eleven feet long, seven feet 
high, fifty-six inches wide. For booklet de¬ 
scribing this and other playground equipment, 
circle #119. 

Rock and-whim. equipment can be a rocking 
boat, merry-go-round, or cradle. Balance, 
rhythm, and coordination are all involved in 
the fun. Finely crafted solid maple equipment 
makes any spot a playground. Company also 
makes hollow blocks, short boards, long 
hoards, and ramps with which children can 
build their own cities. For catalogue, circle 
# 120 . 

Ilor aboard! Urban youngsters will welcome 
the chance to go gate swinging. Playground 
equipment, designed like a gate, is free swing¬ 
ing. can accommodate several children. Com¬ 
pany also offers good-looking climbing unit 
which resembles a tree, swings, traveling 
rings, jungle, gyms, hardware. For catalogue, 
circle #121. 

Is your parking lot an unhappy one? Do 
you get the most out of your parking areas? 
flints and suggestions on costs, layouts, do- 
it-yourself projects included in booklet offered 
by company manufacturing plastic parking- 
lot markers, circle #122. 

Banish snakes. Snake repellent can lie used 
on play areas, campsites, fishing areas, etcet¬ 
era. Gianular chemical combination conies 
in a one-ponnd container equipped with sifter 
top for easy application. One pound will pro¬ 
tect an area measuring 420 square feet. For 
further information, circle #123. 

Geodesic dome is versatile, easy to assemble, 
functional, and very attractive. Can he u-ed 
as school and park play shelters, boathouses, 
clubhouses, resort cabins, caddy houses, main¬ 
tenance shops. Covers 483 feet of floor space. 
For illustrated booklet, circle #124. 

Reliable fencing for play areas? Well- 
known firm offers various chain-link fences in 
different strengths for use in playgrunnda, 
tennis courts, maintenance garages. For cat¬ 
alog with photographs, circle #125. 


Floodlight installation data is given in a 
new sixty-eight page catalogue. Specifications 
included for baseball and softball field flood¬ 
lighting. Descriptions and diagrams detail 
every tiling right down to holts, washers and 
nuts needed for installation. Floodlight your 
recreation areas, golf driving areas, swimming 
pools. For catalogue, circle #126. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Exciting art hi ms demonstrate how common 
objects in nature can inspire children’s art¬ 
work, show puppet making, crayon resist, 
papier-mache animals, silk-screen printing, 
space, design, poster making, etcetera. Among 
films is series on various schools of painting 
which help children understand why different 
painters paint different ways. For leaflet of 
art films, circle #127. 

Staeewmier. A self-inking pocket instru¬ 
ment only an inch square draws clean and 
precise music staffs in two sizes. In your 
music programs, this staffvvriter will save 
money and eliminate hand staff writing. For 
further information, circle #128, 

See and compare. Film on recreation in Or 
iando, Florida, “A City for Children” shows 
recreation activities including pet shows, ten 
ms, golf, baseball, dancing, camping, swim¬ 
ming. etcetera. Available in sound and color, 
film runs nineteen minutes. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #129. 

The prairie world. Film depicts life cycle of 
the kit fox. an animal rapidly becoming ex¬ 
tinct. Will fascinate any age group. Other 
prairie creatures shown include the prong¬ 
horn antelope, prairie dog, bobcat, coyote, 
salamander, rattlesnake, skunk, bison. Filin 
runs twenty-one minutes, is in color. For in¬ 
formation, circle #130. 

Garden filvis. Iluw-to information on correct 
culture for beautiful flowers. Films arc Ifi.vivi, 
available free to nature and garden groups. 
For booklet, circle #131. 

It’s a gift! Film on art of gift wrapping runs 
thirteen minutes, ten seconds with soundtrack, 
including background music and narrator. 
Describes how to handle packages of various 
shapes, make hows and ribbon flowers, create 
wrap-ups for special occasions. Perfect for 
short program gaps or for holiday prepara¬ 
tion. For information, circle #132. 


fur the story .taller 


thirty-two page manual 
from tin?. jNRA Press 

(re list'd November 19f>l) 



is.ei 


Q Send 


copies oj Storyteller 
I I Check or money order enclosed 
□ Bill agency 


(Be sure In fill in name and address on reverse side.) 


LOW-COST AIDS 


Order these resources and re/crences it 
rertly from source given (enclose remittance/ 


Guidelines for recreation craft projects are 
included in a twenty-seven-page booklet 
crammed with illustrations and photographs. 


which tells how- to use various hobby tools for 
whittling, rooting and hollowing wood, chip 
carving, scale modeling, working with leather. 
Available for $.25 from X-Acto, hie., 4841 
Van Dam Street, Long Island City 1, New 
York. 


Xf.w currents. Eighteen charts with instruc¬ 
tion sheets and title strips show swimming and 
diving techniques, including basic and ad¬ 
vanced floats, strokes, and dives. Charts 8(4* 
by-11 inches with very clear drawings on 
heavy paper. Suitable for bulletin hoard dis¬ 
play. Available from the American Associa¬ 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Rec¬ 
reation, 1201 16th Street, X.W., Washington, 
D.C., for $2.00. 


Ever flay Babel? Four Ac w Card Games 
is a sixty-one-page booklet telling how to play 
Babel (which should he popular with chil¬ 
dren), Eleusis, l eopard, and Construction. 
Eleusis (for three or more players) uses in¬ 
ductive reasoning to arrive at its denouement. 
Booklet available for $1.00 from Robert Ab¬ 
bott, P.O. Box 1861, General Post Office, New 
York 1. 


Vacation jobs. The new enlarged 1902 Sum¬ 
mer Clacement Directory is a comprehensive 
listing of summer jobs, fellowships, and ap 
prentieeships. The over fifteen thousand sum¬ 
mer earning opportunities in the United 
States and abroad include camp jobs, as well 
as unusual and exciting summer employment 
such as archeological work in the Missouri 
River Basin, leading canoe trips through 
norlhern Quebec, museum exhibit demon¬ 
strating, construction work m Belgium, et¬ 
cetera. All openings include job description, 
dates of employment, necessary qualifications, 
salary number of openings, and name and 
address of employer. A sample resume is also 
included. Available from The Advancement 
and Placement Institute, 169 North 9th Street, 
Brooklyn 11, New York, for $3.00. 


Lookinc for an exciting adult procram? 
Discussion groups can get up-to-date, non¬ 
partisan fact kits on the key challenges in 
U.S. foreign relations. Five to fifteen people 
can participate in the discussions which can 
he conducted informally once a week for 
eight weeks. Kits conlain fact sheets, opinion 
ballots, reading lists, discussion questions, 
tips for discussion leaders and participants. 
Fact sheets present graphs and photographs 
in addition to text. Subjects include Vietnam, 
Red China, Brazil, Nigeria, Iran, Berlin. 
United Nalions, and the United States (di¬ 
rections for foreign policy). Kits are avail¬ 
able for $1.50 from the Foreign Policy Asso¬ 
ciation, 345 Fa.-t 46th Street, New York 17. 
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music. As a tribute 
to its organizer. 

M ^ Keith A. Mac- 
^, doiiaUl, recreation 

director of the 
Greater Vallejo 
Recreation District 
in California, the district’s Junior Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra dedicated three of its 
January and February concerts to him. 

| The concert program stated that Mr. 
Macdonald “worked diligently for ten 
years to promote and build an orchestra 
from its inception of forty pieces to our 
present-day, well-balanced group of 
ninety-five young musicians, repre¬ 
senting sixteen schools and three com¬ 
munities. . . . Without Mr. Macdonald’s 
willingness to give an opportunity for 
scattered groups of string players to 
band together, this orchestra would not 
be performing today.” 

Mrs. E. Lee Oz- 
birn of Oklahoma 
City, president of 
the General Feder¬ 
ation of Women’s 
Clubs and a mem¬ 
ber of the National 
Recreation Associ¬ 
ation Board of Directors, has been ap¬ 
pointed by President Kennedy to serve 
on the board of trustees of the United 
States Freedom from Hunger Founda¬ 
tion. The foundation seeks through pub¬ 
lic information to generate decisive and 
enlightened support for those programs 
designed to reduce hunger in the world. 

A. J. Thatcher, 

city parks director, 
and Patrick E. 
Starkey, president 
of the Indianapolis 
Zoological Society, 
were named win¬ 
ners of the Good 

I Government Award and the Disting¬ 
uished Service Award, respectively, 
piesented hy the Indianapolis Junior 
I Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Thatcher 
received his award for his work in 
making the city’s parks “among the 
best in the nation.” Mr. Starkey was 





honored for managing the activities of 
five major committees who are plan¬ 
ning and raising funds for the new city 
zoo proposed for Washington Park. 
More than thirty-eight hundred charter 
members for the zoo have already 
signed up. 

Who would think 
that a backslapping 
Christmas party in 
St. Petersburg, 
Florida, would be 
masquerading un¬ 
der false pretenses? 
The party was held 
for employes of the parks and recreation 
department. There was Jack Puryear, 
parks and recreation director, making 
the rounds of his stall and passing out 
overdue compliments to people he 
hadn’t had time to see before then. Be¬ 
fore the night was over, Mr. Puryear 
was one of the most surprised men in 
St. Petersburg, the victim of a diaboli¬ 
cal plan on the part of his staff. A "This 
is Your Life” presentation scanned I’ur- 
year’s life of determination and drive: 
softball star, Little All-American in 
football, golf champion, professional 
boxer, football official, policeman, 
parks and recreation director. Mr. Pur 
year received, aside from what was 
probably one of the pleasantest sur¬ 
prises in his life, a Christmas gift from 
his stall, a scrapbook containing letters 
from his friends who could not make 
the occasion, and an autographed car 
toon from Stan Hunt of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Times which laughingly depicted 
segments of a Puryear life. 

STAT E SOCIETY NEWS 

Arizona. New offi¬ 
cers of the Arizona 
Recreation Associ¬ 
ation are: Presi 
dent, Ray Cook, 
Phoenix Parks and 
Recreation Depart- 
Ray Cook merit; President- 

Elect, Joe Salvato, Maricopa County 
Parks and Recreation Department 
Vice-President, Major 0. A. Imer, Fort 
Huachuca; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Keith K. Bruns, Phoenix. New board 
members include: Smith Falconer, Jr., 
Maricopa County; Charles Ott, Univer 
sity of Arizona. Tucson; and Iris Ches¬ 
ter. Phoenix. Also elected to fill nnex- 




“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you're going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 


Send me your playground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. D. Bo* 986 Dept. 55 P. 0. Bo* 549 Dept. 55 
New Brunswick, Pond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Sec.F 

Name:- 

Street:-- 

City:_State:-. 
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piled terms on the hoard were liett) 
Puekle, Phoenix ( two years) .and Marie 
Shale. Yuma Recreation and Parks De¬ 
partment ione year). 

Georgia. The Georgia Recreation So- 
eiety opened the fiscal year 1962 with 
an assembly in Griffin. In spite of had 
weather, thirty-nine of fifty-two mem¬ 
bers attended. Recreation is in its pio¬ 
neer stage in Georgia and the society 
mapped out directives for the future* 
which included interpreting recreation, 
planning for it, researching, training 
leaders, enriching program opportuni¬ 
ties. building areas and facilities, ad¬ 
ducing specialists, using commercial 
media and publications to enrich the 
profession, coordinating interests, and 
taking a stand on recreation issues. 

Kentucky. The Kentucky Recrea¬ 
tion and Parks Society recently elected 
Earl Kauffman. University of Ken¬ 
tucky, president: Betsy Burke and 
Charles Spears, vice-presidents: Char¬ 
les Bratcher, secretary-treasurer. Pres¬ 
ident Kauffman appointed committees 
on membership, professional education 
and standards, legislation, bulletin and 
publications, conferences and work 
shop, and awards. 

IN MRMORIAM 

• J. Y. (Ding) Dari.ing, conservation¬ 
ist and Pulitzer Prize cartoonist (1924, 
1913). died recently in Des Moines. 
Iowa, at the age of eighty-five. Mr. 
Darling’s work appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune for fifty years and 
was widely syndicated. He was also a 
nationally known conservationist, hon¬ 
orary president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, and had recently been 
named co-chairman of National Wild¬ 
life Week. lie served as chief of the 
Biological Survey of the Department of 
\griculture under President Franklin 
1). Roosevelt, had also headed the Iowa 
Conservation Association and served on 
the Iowa Fish and Game Commission. 
His personal conservation mottoes 
were: 

“Ducks can't lay eggs on a picket 
fence - ’ and 

“There should be a puddle for every 
duck."’ 

• Louis G. \\ ilke, former president of 
the Amateur Athletic Union and a l .S. 


Olympic Team official, died recently in 
Norlhfield. Illinois, at the age of sixty- 
five. Mr. Wilke was one of two U.S. 
delegates to the International Basketball 
Federation and was assigned to investi¬ 
gate claims presented at the 1960 Olym¬ 
pics which questioned AAU’s right to 
hold I’.S. membership in the basketball 
federation. He was administrative com¬ 
mittee chairman of the L.S. Olympic 
Team for the 1960 games in Rome. Mr. 
Wilke was athletic director of Phillips 
University in Enid. Oklahoma, during 
the 1920’s. In 1929, he was hired by 


Phillips Petroleum Company and be¬ 
came the first amateur coach of the Phil¬ 
lips 66 basketball team. 

• Colonel Archibald W. Smith, con¬ 
servationist, author, and retired British 
Army officer, died recently at the age of 
sixty-four. He was a resident of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. Colonel Smith came to 
the L'nited States in 1929 and was a 
founder of the Conservation Founda¬ 
tion of New York. An ardent horticul¬ 
turist. his hook Gardeners’ Plant Name 
Book will be published shortly by Har¬ 
per and Brothers. 



Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 

All Gold Medal Equipment can 

pay for Itself out of Profits! 

Write today for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE¬ 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 


Refreshment Supply Diviiion 



8c profit per 10c 
sale. Equipment and 
supplies cost under 
$300.00, Over 50% 
of your patrons will 
buy a bag. 


COTTON CANDY 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sole Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with all Children un¬ 
der 16. 


SNO-KONES 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment and sup¬ 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Ev -y- 
body loves Sno-Kones 
— the most refreshing 
drink you con eat. 


Send more information c 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

1821-31 Freeman Avenua, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


1 City— 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


•f* Colleges now offering a currieulmn 
n recreation for the ill and handicapped 
ire steadily increasing in number. Ed 
Carpowicz, director of recreational 
herapy at Mendotta State Hospital. 
Vladison. Wisconsin, reports his hospi- 
al administration has approached the 
University of Wisconsin for the purpose 
of developing a special course in hos¬ 
pital recreation for persons interested 
in that area. Colleges and universities 
now offering degrees in recreation for 
the ill and handicapped include New 
York University, Columbia University, 
University of Illinois, Springfield Col¬ 
lege, and the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. 

*F Standard specifications are now 
available for designing all types of facil¬ 
ities for the handicapped and aged. 
These specifications, a uniform guide 
for architects, engineers, builders, and 
other planners, were developed through 
a special research project sponsored by 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults and the President’s 
Committee on Employ ment of the Phys¬ 
ically Handicapped in cooperation with 
the University of Illinois Rehabilitation 
Center at Urbana, the American Stand¬ 
ards Association, and nearly fifty gov¬ 
ernment and private agencies and cor¬ 
porations. Copies of these standards 
may be obtained from the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12. 

■F The New York State Recreation So¬ 
ciety and the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation are sponsoring the 41st An¬ 
nual New York State and Middle Atlan¬ 
tic District Recreation Conference at 
Grossinger’s Country Club, Grossinger, 
New York from May 6-9. The confer¬ 
ence’s Hospital Section will conduct an 
intensive one-day program on Monday; 
May 7. The program will include a 
round-table discussion on ‘’Integration 
of the Handicapped into Community- 
Programs.” The remainder of the day 
will be devoted to practical activity 
workshops. For additional information, 
contact Mrs. Jeanette McGranahan, 
Chairman of Program, Montefiore 
Hospital, Rronx, New York. 

*F The Connecticut State Department 
of Health is offering workshops on rec¬ 
reation for the chronically ill and aged 
on May 8, in Hartford. These work¬ 


shops for professional administrative 
and volunteer personnel are being or¬ 
ganized by Dorothy Mullen, consultant 
for the state department, and -will in¬ 
clude music, parties, adapted games, 
bedside activities, arts and crafts, and 
organization. Three National Recrea¬ 
tion Association consultants, Mrs. Mari- 
ly n Heischober, l)r. Morton Thompson, 
and Siebolt Frieswyk, will chair three 
of the workshops. 

•F The Rehabilitation Institute of Chi¬ 
cago is now planning a well-rounded 
program of recreation for its patients 
and has asked the National Recreation 
Association Consulting Service on Rec¬ 
reation for the 111 and Handicapped to 
assist it in establishing this program. 

■F Dr. Morton Thompson, acting direc¬ 
tor of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the 111 and Handicapped is chair¬ 
man-elect of the Recreational Therapy 
Section of the American Association for 
Health. Physical Education, and Recre¬ 
ation for 1962. He is also chairman of 
Hospital Section Workshops at the New 
York State Recreation Society—NRA 
Recreation Conference on May 6-9 at 
Grossinger, New York. 

*F Comeback, Inc. is exploring ultra- 

high-frequency telecasting as a medium 
for providing therapeutic recreation 
services to chronically ill and handi¬ 
capped persons in a metropolitan area. 
The project, called “The Comeback 
Club,” is partially supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation. As part of the activities of 
the Comeback Club, a series of televi¬ 
sion shows are being produced with the 
cooperation of WUHF. Channel 31. of 
the Municipal Rroadcasting System of 
the city of New York. 

In collaboration with a variety of 
local health agencies and institutions, 
Comeback, Inc. has developed an audi¬ 
ence of more than five hundred persons 
for participation in the club. To deter¬ 
mine if UHF-TV programing can effec¬ 
tively involve chronically ill or handi 
capped persons in preventative, thera¬ 
peutic. and rehabilitative activities, the 
project will do formal studies of the re¬ 
sponses of a selected group of 230 
Comeback Club members. 

*F The U.S. Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Homebound Recreation 



WITH NEW IDEAS 


Program Aids 

NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori¬ 
ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
work-savers. Get nover-before results 
with: 

• ERASO* Posters & Charts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
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• PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
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Shuffleboaid 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for oil oges . . . keen enjoyment 
for players end spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco Fre»Glide Shuffle- 
board sets ore evoiloblo for both out¬ 
door end indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let’s 
Play Shufflehoard,” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 
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Project being conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association is now in 
the final stage of the two-year study. 
Three forms have been developed to col¬ 
lect data for final evaluation. The data 
will involve: (1) Index of Social Im¬ 
provement; f2) Index of Emotional 
Improvement; (3) Patient Recreation 
Participation. This information will he 
collected from the cooperating agencies, 
nurses and physicians, and from the 
project’s recreation staff. The OVR has 
approved NRVs request for a two-sec¬ 
tion final report: one on the research 
findings and a second separate section 
in the form of a manual of instruction 
for assisting communities and agencies 
in de\ eloping and conducting home- 
hound recreation programs. The report 
should be completed and ready for dis¬ 
tribution by June 30. 

T" Transportation for the handicapped 
and aged is one of the real problems 


confronting any recreation program. It 
includes the handling of patients, load¬ 
ing and unloading, bus equipment, safe¬ 
ty measures, high costs, and insurance. 
Research is needed in this phase of the 
program, and federal, state, and local 
assistance is necessary if the new and 
interesting programs for the aged, ill, 
and handicapped are to be carried out 
successfully. 

A new company called “Mobilecare, 
Transportation for the Handicapped” 
of Wantagh, New York, is doing an ex¬ 
cellent job in transporting the handi¬ 
capped. Its vehicles have ramps for 
ysheelchairs and steps for the ambula¬ 
tory and each vehicle has safety belts for 
each passenger. Drivers are given in¬ 
struction in handling patients and 
wheelchairs. 

This company also provides a recre¬ 
ation trip service wherein the company 
plans trips, arranges for the space and 
tickets, and picks up and delivers the 
handicapped individual. The price in¬ 


cludes the complete package. This pro¬ 
vides a real opportunity for handi 
capped, homebound, aged, etcetera, to 
get out into the community, to visit 
plays, museums, sports events, etcetera, 
in safety, completely insured and pro¬ 
tected. Transportation for the Handi¬ 
capped services individuals, groups, 
and agencies in the New York City me¬ 
tropolitan area. This, indeed, is a valu¬ 
able contribution to recreation service 
for the handicapped. 

T* Nerv York University provides a spe¬ 
cial short course for persons wishing to 
do part-time recreation yvork in nursing 
homes, institutions for the aged, and 
hospitals. This course for recreation 
aides is available only when enough re¬ 
quests come in from interested persons. 
If interest warrants, it can be conducted 
again this spring. To register interest 
or for further information, write Dr. 
Edith Ball, School of Education. NYU, 
Washington Square, Neyv York 3. 


YOURS TO COMMAND. 

A Super Sound System Providing Excellent Fidelity 
and High Level Amplification. 



PROFESSIONAL NET- 
$251.50 w/2 speakers 
$300.50 w/4 speakers 
Sound unit only for use with 
existing speaker system. 
PROFESSIONAL NET: $189.50 



The new Califone 
COMMANDER II Model 62-V 
phonograph is specially 
engineered for use in gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, auditoriums, 
stadiums, cafeterias — for physical 
education classes, concerts, dances, 
sports events and any other occasion 
— indoors or out — when extra 
distortion-free volume is desired. The 
Strobeselector variable speed motor 
requires no warm-up. It may be 
adjusted to any desired speed for 
rhythm and cadence classes. 
The unit rests on spring feet 
to insure against groove 
jumping from floor vibration. 
A deluxe push-button pickup 
with adjustable needle 
pressure plays 7" to 16" 
recordings. Separate bass 
and treble controls fulfill 
any requirement. Two dual¬ 
speaker systems ( 12-inch speakers 
plus tweeters') and deluxe chrome sound 
unit fit inside a single carrying case. 

ADDED ATTRACTION: Exclusive CUEMASTER, 
for immediate selection of any groove on 
any record. 812.30 extra. WRITE: TODAY 
for full particulars on the Califone 
COMMANDER II Model 62-V and other 
variable speed phonograph/sound systems 
available from S86.50. DEPT. R-4. 


SOUND LEARNING THROUGH LIVING SOUND 


CORPORATION 
5922 Bowcrott Street 
los Angeles 16, Calif. 


FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SELECTIVE AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS FOR EDUCATION 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


The Art of Origami—Paper Folding, 
Traditional and Modern. Samuel Rand- 
lett, illustrations by Jean Randlett. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 300 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10. Pp. 192. 
$5.95. 

As Rkcrkation readers know, there 
has been a rash of books on paper fold¬ 
ing in the past two years, many of them 
beautiful, some techniral, some almost 
too simple, and many hard to follow for 
the amateur in paper folding, who gets 
lost when C must be folded to D, E at 
right angles, and so on. Symbols are 
easier to follow than letters or words. 
For that reason, a book like this, mak¬ 
ing use of a code of lines and arrows, 
now accepted as the international lan¬ 
guage of the origami world, is a real re¬ 
lief. Add to this simplified method of 
instruction, beautiful paper, excellent 
print type, and illustrations that are 
masterpieces of clarity—the result is the 
best book of its kind to come across this 
desk. 

The author is a professional musician 
who teaches piano at Fisk University. 
He fell under the spell of origami in 
1958, and his work in it has been so 
outstanding that it has been displayed 
at the Cooper Union Museum for the 
Arts of Decorating.— V.M. 

Plain Letters . . . The Secret of Suc¬ 
cessful Business Writing, Mona Shep¬ 
pard. Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. Pp. 305. $4.50. 

Miss Sheppard, a student of literature 
and creative writing, launched her cam¬ 
paign for Plain Letters by working for 
the federal government. Her concern 
for the federalese or “gobbledygook” 
in government letters resulted in a 
pamphlet called Plain Letters, published 
by the U.S. Printing Office, and one of 
its all-time best-sellers. Although op¬ 
posed at first, she became the govern¬ 
ment’s Number One consultant on writ¬ 
ing, and received the Distinguished 
Service Award. 

The author continues her campaign 
for Plain Letters as vice-president of 
Leahy and Company, a management 
consultant firm. The “4S formula.” in¬ 


cluding the principles of shortness, sim¬ 
plicity, strength, and sincerity, is her 
answer to better letter writing. She not 
only identifies them,' but deals with the 
what and how Involved. She gives four¬ 
teen suggestions on how to shorten let¬ 
ters, six suggestions on how to keep 
them simple, and many interesting ex¬ 
amples drawn from important writers 
on strength and sincerity. 

Attention is also given to good letter 
form, sentence construction, and con¬ 
tent planning. Do you worry about 
dangling participles and how to split an 
infinitive and get away with it? Don’t! 
Do you waste good office time in “won¬ 
dering where the comma goes”? Stop 
worrying! There are no long and com¬ 
plicated definitions to remember. Even 
the appendix is full of valuable and 
quick references, including tests on bow 
to evaluate your letters, a long list of 
things to watch out for, correct forms 
for addressing important people, plus 
a helpful bibliography. 

One must know the author to appre¬ 
ciate such a contribution, and that is 
just what one hundred recreation and 
park executives plan to do—get ac¬ 
quainted with her—this September at 
the Seventh National Institute in Rec¬ 
reation Administration, where Miss 
Sheppard w ill be one of the instructors. 
— IV. C. Sutherland, National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Recreation Personnel 
Service. 

Creative Wood Design, Ernst Rott- 
ger. Reinhold Publishing, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 96. $4.00. 

The book is full of fine black-and- 
white photographs and also has several 
in color. The shapes, which include 
touch toys and three-dimensional struc¬ 
tures. are quite modern, showing the 
wood grains. The preface includes a de¬ 
lightful story about a Chinese w 7 ood- 
carver. The instructions are very clear. 
All sorts of textures are explained, and, 
on the whole it is a very good “how-to- 
do” book which does not have to be fol¬ 
lowed so closely it strangles creativity. 
One has a chance to make the article 
one’s own. 

There is quite a hit of information 
about the various types of wood one 


can use. It would he a good book for 
a teacher who does work in this mate¬ 
rial and for a hobbyist. Recreation 
leaders would find it very helpful.— M. 
B. Cummings. 

Landscape Architecture, Jonn Orms- 
bee Simonds. F. W. Dodge Corpora¬ 
tion, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
18. Pp. 244. $12.75. 

As one browses through this beautiful 
book, one wishes that it might have been 
oriented to appeal to a larger audience. 
In the foreword the author says, “This 
book is a book for architects, landscape 
architects, and planners, although not 
exclusively, for it is addressed to any¬ 
one (and everyone) whose task it may 
be to plan a structure, a garden, a park, 
a city, or any other project in the nll- 
emhracing landscape.” The recreation 
executive is certainly included in this 
audience for he is vitally concerned 
with planning. He will gain a greater 
appreciation of the value of good plan¬ 
ning of recreation areas and structures 
by reading the book although the prob¬ 
lems involved in the planning of such 
areas arc not specifically handled to any 
considerable degree. 

The book has a wealth of illustra¬ 
tions, both in photographs and sketches, 
and innumerable quotations in support 
of the text from the writings of great 
planners, aitists, authors, and philoso¬ 
phers of the present and past. For these 
features alone, the book is a valuable 
addition to the library of anyone inter¬ 
ested in planning. 

In the epilogue. Mr. Simonds writes, 
“One plans not places, or spaces, or 
things — one plans experiences. The 
places, spaces, and things take their 
form from the planned experience.” 
And he closes his book with this final 
instruction, “Plan not in terms of mean¬ 
ingless pattern or cold form. Plan, 
rather, a human experience. The living, 
pulsing, vital experience, if conceived 
as a diagram of harmonious relation¬ 
ships, will develop its own experience 
forms. And the forms evolved will be 
as organic as the shell of a nautilus; and 
perhaps, if the plan is successful, it may 
be as beautiful.” 

This book is worthy of a place in the 
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Leased FREE! 


Save 

Time 

and 

Money! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOW1 

Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
ossured—return machine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood ond metal cobinet— 7Vn x 8 T /a x 1 5 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 bolls — 
dispenses eoch far 10$. Choice of 3 grades of 
tap quality bolls. Use profit to maintain ond re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: ' Stop Wosting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

WCOItrORATfO 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 



CQUETS 


lit 


Last Years Longer 

approved for 
tournament * : 

T' l^i#p 


Dcyton stool tennis, badminton 
and paddle tennis racquets ore 
idoal far any school or play¬ 
ground program. Their "oxtro 
whip" improves every youngster’s 
going—gives a ,peod end 
accuracy that cannot b« f \ 

mctched by ony other typo l 

of racquet. {■ Ht' 4 

Whot’s mare, Doyton rac* 1 

quots ore procticolly inde- ' 


anj 


D f f O 


ed by 


changes. N 

presses are needed fa 
protect them. They won’t 
warp, splinter, rot o-r sog. , :j 
Investigate them now. 

Ask yaur lacol dealer 
about them—or write to¬ 
day for 
motion. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 

742 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


T) ay ton 

JL * GTPPL T?Ar 



STEEL RACQUETS 


library of anyone who is interested in 
making man’s environment more beau¬ 
tiful, orderly', and functional.— G. Les¬ 
lie Lynch, Xational Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Recreation Planning Service. 

The Art of Japanese Brush Painting, 
Takahiko Mikami and Jack McDowell. 
Crown Publishers, 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. Pp. 127, illus¬ 
trated. $3.95. 

Every nuance of shading and of line 
has been reproduced in the charming 
black-and-white brush sketches that fill 
the latter half of this hook. Simplicity 
is the essence of these delicate birds and 
plants and figures—and the book 
should appeal to others than artists, too. 

Suinie, this seven hundred-year-old 
Japanese art of black ink brush paint¬ 
ing. has changed very little in style and 
symbolism. As a training of the hand 
and eye. it calls for great skill and con¬ 
centration. and the authors believe that 
there is emotional participation, too, in 
the artist's understanding of the essen¬ 
tial meaning of every' object he paints. 
A brief historic outline is followed by 
a section on characteristics of the tech 
nique. mentioning the simplification 
from nature, as influenced by Zen Bud¬ 
dhism with its no-aetion and lip-form 
concepts. The austere tools (including 
brush and inkstonej are fully described, 
and the basic lines and strokes and dots 
—accompanied by hrushings of tiny 
deer hoof dots, wing and wave forms, 
and blossoming plum trees (symbolic of 
happiness). Appropriate to a sea-girt 
island, the fish forms are particularly 
beautiful—and there is an important 
traditional -fish stroke." Bamboo leaves 
looking like shorthand notes were 
“fixed styles" for many hundreds of 
years. 

Pine Needle Crafts, Lillian M. Young. 
Vantage Press, 120 West 31st Street, 
New York 1. Pp. 54, illustrated. $2.75. 

Books or articles on the use of native 
materials, such as pine needles, are not 
easy to locate, and some of the older 
ones are now out of print. This instruc¬ 
tion lunik fills a gap. The pine needles 
needed for these crafts are the lomr ones 
from the long-leaf pine iPinus Palus- 
tris) or the slash pine (Pinus Carl- 
baea). \\ orked with raffia, using a tap¬ 
estry needle, this type of craft is emi¬ 
nently suitable wherever pine needles 
are available. 

The author lias taught this craft in 
Florida. She is a registered nurse, with 
a deep appreciation of the therapeutic 
values of crafts. Her own hobbies, be¬ 
sides pine needle work, include etching 
and copper tooling. 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES"!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a fusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street. N. Y. 36. N. Y. 


*lJ 




FOLDING 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1962 
Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality, dura- 
rj partition* bility, convenience ond hand- 
same appearance. 94 models and sixes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today1 


THE MONROE CO., I8t Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


THEATRE 

FOR CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 

Booking ’62-’63 TOURS New 

Contact 

FRANCES SCHRAM 

BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 

147S Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Camping, Nature, Science 

' iONSKRVATION OF WILD tiff AM) NATURAL 

Habitats in Centum, and East \erica. 
The. .liiiiiin Iluxley. Columbia Univ. Press. 
2960 Broadway. New York 27. Pp. 112. 

1 ’a par. $1.25. 

)f.ep Sea Farm, Dahlov 1 pear. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 501 Madison Ave., Now York 22. 
Unpaged. $3.00.* 

ishes and How They Live, George S. Ficli- 
ler. Golden Press, 850 3rd \ve.. New York 
22. Pp. 52. $.69.* 

’orgotten Pemnsi'i.a, Thf., Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Win. Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S.. 
New York 16. Pp. 277. $5.00. 

Progs and Toads, Charles Schoenkneeht. 
Follett Puli.. 1010 W. Washington Blul.. 
Chieago 7. Pp. 29. $1.00.* 

Fundamental^ of Forestry Economics. Wil¬ 
liam \. Dnerr. McGraw-Hill. 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36. Pp. 579. $9.50. 

Gardens in Winter, Elizabeth Lawrence. 
Harper & Bros.. 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 
16. Pp. 218. $4.50. 

Gemstones and Minerais, John Sinkankas. 
D. Van Nostrand, 120 Alexander St.. Prinoe- 
I ton, N.J. I’p- 387. $8.95. 

| Going to Caaip. Helen L. Beck. Stephen Day 
Press, 131 E. 23rd St„ New Y’ork 10. Pp. 
163. Paper. $1.23. 

Golden Rook of California, The, Irwin 
Shapiro. Golden Press. 630 5th \ve., New 
York 20. Pp. 97. $2.95. 

Gousha American Highway Atlas C5th rev. 
t-d.). Simon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave.. 
l New York 20. Pp. 103. Paper, $1.95. 
Great Outdoor Adventures. E. P. Dutton, 
300 Park Ave. S.. New York 10. Pp. 319. 
$4.50. 

Guide to Campsites. C. S. Hammond. Maple¬ 
wood, N.J. Pp. 383. $3.95. I paper $2.501. 
How to Grow Housepi.ants, Millicent E. 
Selsam. Wm. Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S„ 
New York 16. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Ill mmingrirds, Betty John. Follett Piibl., 
1010 W. Washington lllvd., Chieago 7. Pp. 
29. $1.00.* 

Inexpensive Science Library, An. compiled 
by Hilary J. Ileason anil Robert W. Lynn. 
Amer. Assoc, for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 5. Pp. 87. $.25. 

Inthouuction to American Forestry, An, 
1.3rd ed.). Shirley Walter Allen and Grant 
William Sharpe. McGraw-Hill. 330 W. 42nd 
St., New Y'ork 36. Pp. 466. $7.95. 

I.vnd for the Future. Marion Clawson, K. 
Burnell Held and Charles 11. Stoddard. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Mil. 
Pp. 570. $8.50. 

Letters From Camp, Bill Adler. Chilton 
Company, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel¬ 
phia 39. Pp. 115. $1.95. __ 

Mammals of the Sot thwest YIou.ntains 
and Mesas, George 01 in. Southwestern 
Monuments Assoc., I’.O. Box 1562, Globe, 
Ariz. Pp. 126. Paper, $2.00 (cloth $3.25). 
Man, Mind, and Land, Walter Firey. Free 
Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1. Pp. 256. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Meauows in the Sea, Mida Malkits. World 
_ 

“For younger readers. 
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Publishing, 2231 W. 110th St„ Cleveland 2. 
Pp. 71. $2.7-5. 

Naturalist in Alaska, A, Adolph Murie. 
Deviu-Adair, 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. .302. $6.50. 

Pocket Field Guide to Animal Tracks. 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Pp. 58. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Science Projects Handbook, Shirley Moore, 
Editor. Ballantine Books, 101 5th Ave., 
New Y'ork .3. Pp. 254. $.50. 

Southwest Gardening (rev. ed.), Rosalie 
Doolittle and Harriet Tiedeboh). Univ. of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Pp. 222. $5.00. 

1 imher Resources of Maine, The, Roland H. 
Ferguson and Franklin R. Longwood. 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 
102 Motors Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. Pp. 74. 
Free. 

Trails of Ills Own, Adrienne Grossman and 
A'alerie Reardswood. Longmans. Green, 119 
W. 40th St., New Y'ork 18. Pp. 206. $3.95. 

Culinary Arts 

M ama's Meiciiui.im (traditional Jewish cook¬ 
ing), Sadie II Rivkin, Editor. Thos. Yose- 
lofl, 11 E. 36th St., NeAv York 16. Pp. 158. 
$2.95. 

Master Chef’s Outdoor Grill Cookbook, 
The. Spencer Press, 153 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Pp. 64. Paper, $2.00. 
Mealtime, Bess V. Oerke. Chas. A. llennett, 
237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, HI. Pp. 640 (in¬ 
cluding Teaching Guide). $4.96. 

Menus for Entertaining, Narcisse Cham¬ 
berlain, Editor. Hastings House, 151 E. 
50th St., New Y'ork 22. Pp. 288. $6.95. 
Stove-Tof Cookrook, The, Mala Reynattd. 
MeGraw-IIill Co., -3.30 W. 42nd St., New 
Y’ork 36. 1’p. 234. $4.50. 

Sunset Food Freezing Charts. 1 anc Book 
Co., Menlo Park, Calif. L’npaged. $.60. 
Swedish Cooking at its Best, Marianne 
Cornwall van der Tuuk. Rand McNally, 
8255 Central Park Ave., Skokie, 111. Pp. 
176. $3.95. 

Take It Easy Before Dinner (rev.), Ruth 
l.angland Hoi berg. Thomas Crowell, 432 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 1.30. $3.50. 
.365 Ways to Cook Hamrurcer, Iloyne Nick¬ 
erson. Douhlcday, Garden City. N. Y. Pp. 
189. $2.95. 

Wine Wheel, Frederick S. Wildman. Jr. M. 
Barrows, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 29. $1.25. 

Woman’s Day Collector’s Cook Book. 
E. P. Dutton, .300 Park Ave. S., New York 
10. Pp. .320. $3.95. 

Education 

Administration of Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation for Schools, 
Richard C. Havel and Emery W. Seymour. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 440. 15.50. 

Boardmanship: A Guide for the School 
Board Member (1961 ed.), 11. Thomas 
James, Editor. Stanford Univ. Press, Stan 
ford, Calif. Pp. 102. $3.00. 

Creative Mind and Method, The, Jack Snm- 
merficld and Lorlyn Thatcher, Editors. 
Univ. of Texas Press, Austin 12. Pp. 117. 
$3.00. 

Creative Universities, Frederick Mayer. Col¬ 
lege & Univ. Press, 263 Chapel St., New 
Haven 13, Conn. Pp. 111. $.3.50. 
Discipline of Education and America's Fr- 
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with gome tested, 
player preferred 
Hanna Batrite Bats! 

FIBERGLASS 
SLEEVES, to reduce 
handle breakage, 
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KEYED for length, 
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TUitE. The, Laurence I). Haskey. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Pp. 59. 
$1.50. 

Education and thf. State, Frederick C. Gru 
ber. Editor. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
3136 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. Pp. 95. 
$2.75. 

Education in the Forming of American 
Society, Bernard Bailyn. Univ. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Pp. 147. $3.50. 
Effectiveness in Teaching. Winslow R. 
Hatch and Ann Bennet. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
28. $.20. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Frf.f. Cur¬ 
riculum Materials (7th ed.), Patricia H. 
Suttles, Editor. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. Pp. 346. Paper, $7.50. 
Experimental Collece, The, Winslow R. 
Hatch. U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 13. $.15. 

Financing Higher Education 1960-70. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd Si., New York 36. 
Pp. 304. Paper, $2.00. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids, 
Thomas J. Pepe. Dover Publications, 180 
Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 289. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
(10th ed.). George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn. Pp. 252. Pa¬ 
per. $1.50. 

Gifted Children: Their Psychology and Edu¬ 
cation. Maurice F. Freehill. Macmillan Co., 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 412. $5-50. 
How to Instruct Successfully, Thomas F. 
Staton. McGraw-Hill. 330 W. 42nd Si., New 
York 36. Pp. 292. $6.50. 

GuinE to Colleges, Gene R. Hawes, Editor. 
New American Library, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 256. $.75. 

Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, Malcolm S. Knowles, Edi¬ 
tor. Adult Education Assn, of the U.S.A., 
743 N. Waba»h Ave., Chicago 11. Pp. 624. 
$7.50. 


How About College Financing? American 
Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

How to Choose a Nursery School, Helen 
Steers Rurgess. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

How Adults Lf.vrn, J. R. Kidd. Association 
Press. 291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 324. 
$4.75. 

Impact of Educational Television, The, 
Wilbur Schamm. Editor. Univ. of Illinois 
Press, Urbana. 1’p. 247. $5.00. 

Independent Study, Winslow R. Hatch and 
Ann Bennet. LLS. Govt. Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 36. $.25. 

Lore and Lancuace of Schoolchildren, 
Iona and Peter Opie. Oxford University 
Press, 417 5th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 417. 
$ 8 . 00 . 

Making Plans for College? Changing 
Times, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 23. $.25. 

Management of Learning, E. D. Duryea. 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 37. $.20. 

Methods and Materials for Secondary 
School Physical Education, Charles A. 
Bucher, Constance Koenig, and Milton 
Barnhard. C. V. Mosby. 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 387. $6.50. 

Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele¬ 
mentary School, Elizabeth Keesee. U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
I’p. 65. Paper, $.45. 

Modern School Superintendent. The, Rob¬ 
ert E. Wilson. Harper & Bros., 49 F.. 33rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 232. $4.50. 

Nursery School Portfolio, Margaret Ras¬ 
mussen, Editor. Assoc, for Childhood Edu¬ 
cation, 3615 Wisconsin Ave.. N.W.. Wash¬ 
ington 16, D.C. Twelve leaflets, $.75. 

Physicians and Schools, Report of the 7ih 
National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools. American Medical Assn., 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pp. 133. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

HATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_$3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent Underline any words you want to appear tn boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 
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HELP WANTED 
Thera pints for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $436.00 per 
month: promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
The publisher assumes 


;, 8 West Eighth Street, 


benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Director of patient recre¬ 
ational activities. Also to 
serve as director of the vol¬ 
unteer organization to su¬ 
pervise, plan, and coordi¬ 
nate activities within a 
medical framework. Pro¬ 
fessional training required. 
Initial salary in vicinity of 
$.5,000 with liberal incre¬ 
ment policy. Apply Ber¬ 
nard W. Albert. Executive 
Assistant, Moss Rehuhilita- 
no responsibility for services or 


New York II, New York. 


lion Hospital, 12th and 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia 
41, Pennsylvania. 

Director- -All Girls Camp 
Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund camp located 
on own property, Sharpe 
Reservation, Fishkill, N.Y. 
Capacity: 216 underprivi¬ 
leged girls ages 9-16, de¬ 
centralized, all outdoor liv¬ 
ing activities. Season: 6/19 
to 8/31/62. Salary $1200. 
Apply: Laurence Mickolic, 
Associate Director, 230 
West 41st Street. New York 
36. 

items advertised here. 


Quest for Quality, Samuel Baskin. U.S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25. Pp. 
18. $.15. 

Reporter, Clearinghouse of Studies on 
Higher Education, Winslow R. Hatch and 
Ann Bennet. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 55. $.40. 

Revival of Learning, The Renaissance in 
Italy, John Addington Symonds, G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 399. Paper, $1.45. 

Roles of Public Education in Recreation, 
The. CAHPER, 1705 Murchison Dr., Bur¬ 
lingame, Calif. Pp. 12. Paper, $1.00. 
Teaching and Learning. Ethical Culture 
Schools, 33 Central Park W., New York 23. 
Pp. 40. $.35. 

Work and Education, John W. Donohue, S.J. 
Loyola Univ. Press, 3445 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 13. Pp. 238. $4.00. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The American Journal of Nursinc, Febru¬ 
ary 1962 

Shut-Ins Break Out (travel for the ill and 
handicapped). 

Arts and Activities, February 1962 
Batik Fever, Dorothe M. Chileutt. 

Sweet Hearts for Valentine’s Day, Edith 
Brockway. 

Motivating Young Children, Dora Von Bar- 
gen. 

Challenge, 1 larch 1962 
Should We Shorten the Workweek? Hons 
A pel. 

National Civic Review, February 1962 
The Fight for Beauty (Los Angeles), An¬ 
drew Hamilton. 

Barents’ Magazine, March 1962 
Sidewalk Art That Blooms in ihe Spring. 
Edna Meyers. 

Risk and Arena Magazine, January 1962 
Mosaics and Modern Design (ice arena in 
Anaheim, California). 

Year-Round Fun in the Sun (outdoor rec¬ 
reation in Sunbury, Pennsylvania). 

Safety Education, March 1962 
College Sports—Accidents, Injuries, Joseph 
G. Dzenuuagis. 

Summer Drivers Go to School, Mabel Lon 
Ahrens. 

Skill Tests for Pedal Pushers, Ren \\ 
Miller. 

Safety Story Lady Makes TV Dehut. Free¬ 
man L. Evans. 

School Activities, March 1962 
Our Teen Center, Robert E. Girurdin. 

Television Quarterly,* February 1962 
Government’s Role in the America* System 
of Broadcasting, If. Theodore Pierson. 
The Documentary Heritage, Burton Benja¬ 
min , 

Television’s Purpose, llubbell Robinson. 

Today’s Health, March 1962 
On the Tale of a Kite, If ill Yolen. 

Let’s Go for a Walk, Sheldon A. Mix. 

Woman’s Day, March 1962 
The Story of American Needlework it 10: 
Weaving. Rose Wilder Lone. 

•Journal of the National Academy of Tele¬ 
vision Arts and Sciences, 54 West 40th Street, 

New York 18. Published quarterly, $1.50 per 

issue, $5.00 annually. 
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MOON ROCKET 
GREEN DRAGON 
NAUTILUS SUBMARINE 
SPACE SLIDE 
MERRY MACKEREL 
ARCH SWINGS 


FANTASY... a bold new concept in imaginative 
playground equipment... exciting new designs 
executed with traditional Jamison craftsmanship... 
fine materials and finishes... big, colorful, rugged 
equipment built to withstand the tremendous wear 
delighted children give it. Write today for full 
color descriptive folder and prices. 


Jamison Manufacturing Company 

8781 South Mettler Street 
Los Angeles 3, California 
PLeasant 3-2682 
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Pamphlet Series The Performing Arts as Recreation 



Now is the time 
to CULTIVATE 
your 

PERFORMING 

ARTS 

PROGRAM 


Order in QUANTITY LOTS 


No. I — MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II—DRAMA IS RECREATION 


— The Right Tools for the Job — 

Your staff 

Advisory Committees 
Clubs 

Fundraising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 

Current prices as applied to each title -- 

Single copies—S1.00 each—OR 

11 to 24 copies of the same title—-$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy—$1.00 

—- Order from - 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, NA. 



NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 



PLANNING FOR SENIORS 
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Watch, watch carefully—when your teams 
get new Brunswick Sports equipment. Same 
result. There’s an excitement that makes 
playing the game just that much better. The 
Brunswick line means the best. Be it 
MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware, 


this sports equipment creates excitement 
and enthusiasm. Try it—and see. 

’Srui/iAwlck ||3S 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Avn., Chicago 5, Illinois 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 






Save substantially with 
Nationals New 
projector-n ’-si ide packages! 

You simply can’t beat “sing-along" sessions when it comes to perking up group spirits! 
Now, National offers FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE LOW PRICES three outstanding 
"Projector-’n-slides" packages! Quantities are limited, however, so please place your 
order promptly! 


PACKAGE #1: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector plus 25 All-time song slides. 

Projector $»4.9S 


PACKAGE #2: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 50 All-time song slide's. 

Projector $44.9S 
SO i-x2‘ slides & .SO 25.00 


You Pay $54.95 
SAVE $15.00 


$57.45 Value 

You Pay $45.45 
SAVE $12.00 


This is the Mansfield SKYLARK 300 Automatic 
Projector. This compact unit is the culmination of 
modern styling and engineering. The excellent 
optical system incorporated in the “Skylark" gives 
your pictures the snap and clarity necessary 
for real projection enjoyment. 300 watt Tru-Focus 
lamp. F/3.S coated lens. Manual changer. Tilt 
controls. Turbo type fan impeller to insure maximum 
coolness at all times! 



PACKAGE #3: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 100 All-time song slides. 

Projector $44.95 
100 2"x2» slides @ .50 S0XQ 

$94.95 Value 
You Pay $77.45 
SAVE $17,50 


Select The Slides You 
Prefer From This 
Star-Studded List! 
“Keep 'f m singing 
and you'll keep ’em 
ftappyl” Send for our 
complete listing of 
over 850 Song Slide 
Ask for Brochure R.- 


THE 100 MOST POPULAR-‘SONGS AMERICA SINGS 


II 


APiettyC-irl 177. 

Alice Blue Gown 181. 

Alouette 182. 

America the Beautiful 201. 

April Showers 202. 

Baby Face 204. 

Band Played On 207. 

Battle Hymn Republic 218. 

Beer Barrel Polka 221. 

Bells of St. Mary 259. 

Bicycle For Two 265. 

Bye Bye Blues 287. 

By the Light Silvery Moon 289. 
Cassions Go Rolling Along 194. 
Carolina in Morning 297. 

Carolina Moon 298. 

Chasing Rainbows 100. 

Clementine 309. 

DaiinyBoy 310. 

Deer Old Girl 313. 

Deep In Heart of Texas 331. 

Dinah 337. 

Don't Fence Me in 341. 

Don' t Sit Under Apple Tree 346 
Jowii By Old Mill Sire am 348. 


Drifting A Dreaming 356. 

Easter Parade 358. 

East Side, West Side 375. 

Five Feet Two 379. 

Flow Gently Sweet Afton 380. 

For Me A My Gal 391. 

Frivolous Sal 395. 

Girl of My Dreams 414. 

God Bless America 420. 

Home on the Range 422. 

How Deep is the Ocean 433. 

I'll Be with You in Apple B T 450. 

I* 11 See You In My Dreams 454. 

V m an Old Cowhand 460. 

I'm Dreaming of White Xmas 473. 

1' m Forever Blowing Bubhles 485. 

I'm Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover 492. 
In My Merry Oldsntohile -94. 

In the Evening by Moonlight 497. 

In the Good Old Summertime 500 

It's A Grand Old Flag 513. 

I've Been Working on RR 520. 

1 Want a Girl, etc 524, 

I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 528. 
Jingle Bells 532. 


Just a Song at Twilight 537. 

K-k-k-Klty 576. 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 578. 

Le*'s Sing Like Birdies 582. 

Lei Rest World Go By 584. 

Little Red Schoolhouse 586. 

Look for Silver Lining SS4. 

Man on Fiying Trapeze 616. 

Marching Along Together 629. 

Margie 635. 

Meet Me in St. Louis 644. 

Moonlight A Ro<.es 651. 

Moon over Miami 656. 

My Bonrte 863. 

My Wild Irish Rose 691. 

Oh Dem Golden Slippers 715. 

Oh Susana 718. 

Oh You Beautiful Doll 731. 

Old'Graj Mare 734. 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 742. 

On the Road to Mandalay ’ 749. 

Pack Up Your Troubles 751. 

Peg Oi My Heart 750. 

Polly Wolly boodle 763. 

Poor Butterfly 780. 


Put Your Arms Around Me 
Shanty in Old Shanty Town 
She'll Be Comln Round M. 
Shine on Harvest Moon 
Show Me Way to Go Home 
Silent Night 
Smiles 

Springtime in the Rockies 
Sweet Adeline 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
Take Me Out to Bal’ Game 
That Old Gang of Mine 
That's Peggy O' Nell 
There's a Long Long Trail 
TUI We Meet Again 
Wagon Wheel: 

Wait TUI Sun S*ines Nellie 
When Irish Eyes are Smiling 
When 1 Lost You 
When You Wore a Tulip 
Whiffenpoof Song 
Whistle While You Work 
Winter Wonderland , \ 
Yanke* Doodle Dandy 
You're a Grand Old-Flag 


Special Value Purchase — For those who buy just slides from our 100 titles listed here, 
there is a 10% DISCOUNT from the regular price of 50< per slide. 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 4-2 West 48 Street • New York City 
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PRICE 60c 


My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial) . Thomas W. Lantz 226 

Nothing is more characteristic oj America than its recreation movement 

Recreation in the Peace Corps . . 233 

Trained volunteers nte needed for underdeveloped countries 

A Nature Center in a State Park . Leslie S. Clark 233 

More states should offer programs oj this type 

Camping for Seniors . . 236 

Day and overnight camps have much to contribute 

Recreation for Retirees . James Lloyd 238 

Facilities are available, participation is voluntary 

Command Performance . Robert M. Dula 240 

Air Force recreation programs equal the best in the nation 

The Nature of Man ... Edward H. Thacker 246 

Program highlights oj the 44th National Recreation Congress 
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Planning for Older Adults ... . 

Day center and physical activity programs 
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The power of outdoor education 
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On the Cover 

Socializing in the outdoors adds 
greatly to the richness of living at any 
age. Here, a group of seniors sit and 
chat beside the arts-and-crafts building 
at Camp Isabella Freedman, Falls Vil¬ 
lage, Connecticut. The camp is a bene¬ 
ficiary society of the Federation of Jew¬ 
ish Philanthropies. Photo by Lawrence 
Siegel. 

Next Month 

The June issue will stress the impor¬ 
tance of water to a good outdoor pro¬ 
gram, with such articles as '‘Recreation 
Demands on Public Water Supplies” 
(and the antiquated legislation govern¬ 
ing recreation use) ; “The World of the 
Swimming Pool”; “Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion and the Delaware River Basin” (a 
regional development project involving 
four slates and the federal govern¬ 
ment) ; “Sailing in Quincy”; “Turning 
Dust into Spray.” For the benefit of 
delegates planning to attend the 44th 
National Recreation Congress. Septem¬ 
ber 30-October 5, “Today’s Philadel¬ 
phia” will tell the story of the exciting 
urban-renewal project, which includes 
construction of a new city within the 
city, along with an account of the resto¬ 
ration of historic sites in this Cradle of 
Liberty. Another Philadelphia story 
w ill cover a neighborhood garden-block 
beautification program. A Congress 
page will present further details about 
the program for the big meeting. 

Photo Credits 

Page 233, (right), U.S. Aid Mission 
to the Philippines, Manila; 236, Salva¬ 
tion Army; 237, Hartford Con rant 
photo, courtesy of Salvation Army; 
233-9. Joseph Janney Steinmetz, Sara¬ 
sota, Florida; 244, (Hendrick), Kondo 
Studio, Niagara Falls, New York; 246, 
Pfc. Warren R. Wheaton, honorable 
mention, Fifth Interserviee Photogra¬ 
phy Contest, 1954; 253, New York City 
Housing Authority; 254-5, Gil Amiaga, 
New York City; 258, Salvation Army; 
262, Helene and Paul Sommer, San 
Francisco; 263, Jacqueline Paul, San 
Francisco; 270, (Sheppard), Brooks, 
Bethesda. Maryland. 
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Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 

All Gold Medal Equipment can 

pay for itself out of Profits! 

Write toda y for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE¬ 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 






8c profit per 10c 
sole. Equipment and 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
of your patrons will 
buy a bag. 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sale. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely popular 
with all Children un¬ 
der 16. 


8c profit per 10c. 
Equipment and sup¬ 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every¬ 
body loves Sno-Kones 
— the most refreshing 
drink you con eat. 


Send more information on 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


The most trusted name in Refreshments Today! * 


Healthfu! fun for every age group! 
DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 





Children, young people, adults . . . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercise! Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, in 
low-price "Sunlife" or premium-quality "Free-Glide" 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


May, 1962 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


MY 

PHILOSOPHY 

OF 

RECREATION 

Thomas W. I.antz 


T3 ecreation is a way of life to me. 

an<l I try to practice it. One coukl 
easily become ill as a professional recre¬ 
ator. Out work, seemingly, never ends. 
There is always activity for our clients, 
evenings, week-ends and holidays. How¬ 
ever, we must discipline our lives so we 
practice what we preach! 

Work hard but take time to live. Man, the worker, and 
man. the player, are not two men, hut one. I play golf to 
keep physically fit, read to relax and learn, fly fish for trout 
in a mountain stream for good mental health, photograph in 
color to appease my artistic sense, picnic or play bridge with 
my friends for a social outlet. 

One develops a hobby for an interest in life, to improve 
skills because that is the way one grows and acquires zest 
for living. It is almost axiomatic that interest in any type 
of activity, or creativity, is heightened as skills are improved. 
The satisfaction, or pleasure in the doing, increases pro¬ 
portionately. 

Recreation acts as a counter-balance to all my work and 
negative influences. Any job which deals with the field of 
human relations will he difficult, enervating, and burden¬ 
some, if one permits it. No matter how much one enjoys 
his work he needs a change—change of pace, of scene, of 
approach, and he needs refuge and refreshment. 

Religion is a way of life to me, and I try to practice it. 
I am interested in the nature of the universe in which we 
five. To me, it is not an accidental mechanistic universe with¬ 
out meaning. It has purpose and meaning. Basically, 1 be¬ 
lieve that goodness and justice will win out in the long run. 


Mr. Lantz is superintendent of public recreation for the 
Metropolitan l’ark District of Tacoma , Washington. ami 
chairman of the National Recreation Association National 
Advisory Council. 


The brotherhood of man in this world is important to me. 
Recreation, therefore, has a great place in promoting inter¬ 
national good will and friendship. 

Recreation in its highest sense is an integral part of the 
general welfare and well-being of a people. A definite part 
of my philosophy is to help bring about world-wide under¬ 
standing through the sharing of recreation skills and inter¬ 
ests, through the exchange of persons. The international 
character of recreation is possibly its most outstanding char¬ 
acteristic. We are living in “One World.” It is no accident 
that recreation has always been closely allied to religion. 
Recreation is a limited word for what men do when they 
cease being slaves and are free to do what they want to do. 
The threat of the times is a threat against the greatest dream 
of all mankind, the dream of growth toward a happy free 
world, a world in which men may reach up to their ow n God. 

A MF.RICA has given and voted billions that all men might 
find joy and power and growth in living abundantly. Rec¬ 
reation must play a large part in keeping men everywhere 
strong to endure. I dream of a happy world for all—a world 
of men truly free to he themselves. Dedication of my life 
to recreation as a way of life means much to me and 1 try 
to w r ork at it. “All is not gold that glitters” has been upper¬ 
most in my mind for forty years; otherwise I would have 
been a sales manager long ago. My life is dedicated to mak¬ 
ing towns and cities more li\eahle. My move is always to¬ 
ward beauty, music, sport, richness in living. 1 want to help 
my city to he an enjoyable place to live, with parks, play¬ 
grounds. swimming pools, good schools and community cen¬ 
ters, athletic fields, libraries, choruses and symphonies. 

Nothing is more American, is more characteristic of our 
country, expresses more truly her inner spirit than her rec¬ 
reation movement in local communities, her movement for 
abundant living for all. I shall always continue to dedicate 
my life to this end. 
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NOTHING 

ATTRACTS 

THEM 
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Hours of imaginative * “T* 

play and much needed j ~4-- 

exercise for any num¬ 
ber of sea-faring skip¬ 
pers. You'll have no trouble signing on a full crew when the 
Miracle Captain's Deck drops anchor on your playground. 


ABC SLIDE 

Attared by the yeuncer children 
sr eften everlwoked »n many 
playgrounds. I^eal ter unsuper¬ 
vised play areas. 


r - 2 « . 

.So. 



Fresh off the press! Our 
new 4-color, 32-page 
catalog. Features the 
complete line of Miracle 
playground equipment. 
Mail coupon today for 
your FREE copy. 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GRINNELL 18, IOWA 
Please send me at once: 

□ Literature and prices on this new Miracle equipment 

□ New catalog on Miracle playground equipment 

□ Free playground planning service information 


May, 1962 
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"LION BRAND" 


ffudo anb 
Karate 



JUDO SUITS • KARATE SUITS 

Best Quality—Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 

Importers and Distributors 

Honda Associates, Inc. 

66 West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Tel: PLaza 7-6953, 56 

managed by 

KODOKAN BLACK BELT 3RD DAN 
Write for Free Catalog 


KEMPER TOOLS FOR CERAMICS 

Clean-up, sgraiitto, texturing tools and flower 
cullers in many patterns and sizes. Instruc¬ 
tion included with some. 

Far these and other ceramic tools, write for 
FREE catalogue to: 

KEMPER TOOLS. P.O. Box 545 

CHINO. CALIFORNIA 



FOLDING X 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


Choir \ Direct from factory sov* 

Q ' !» 1 v Ing to Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Lodges and all orgonl- 
v rations. MONROE 1 962 

i . :.-r • > Folding Banquet Tables are 

, unmatched for quolity, dura- 

n Portion* bility, convenience and hond- 

same appearance. 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, cotolog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write todayl 
THE MONROE CO.. 181 Church SI.. Colfax Iowa 


CAN BEES TALK? 



SEND INQUIRY TO DEPI. R 


Senior Adull Basketball 


When our slow-pitch sixteen-inch 
softhall season was closing we asked the 
men to consider a one-night-a-week win¬ 
ter program of basketball for their age 
group. Because the ages ranged from 
twenty to about fifty-five, we realized it 
must be a slowed down version of bas¬ 
ketball, yet active enough to meet their 
needs and interest. It was hoped we 
could sponsor an eight-team league and 
two days after our announcement of the 
league, we had to stop taking team res¬ 
ervations—after we had twelve teams. 

Minor rule changes were necessary, 
such as: no full court press, no fast 
breaks (after securing the rebound the 
defense has ten seconds to get across the 
center line and get set before the offense 
may bring the ball down). This elimi 
nates long passes to the more active men 
and gives both teams twenty seconds to 
get their breath after each rebound (the 
offense also has the normal ten seconds 
to bring the hall across the center line 
after defense gets set). Six personal 
fouls are allowed due to the lack of ac¬ 
tive participation for the past years. 
To eliminate a team from seeming 
younger players from the regular civic 
leagues, we stated that a player may 
play in only one league. Also, the play¬ 
ers must work full time or he a resident 
of the city. Sponsors were encouraged 
to furnish only shirts and pants, no ex¬ 
pensive uniforms. 

We felt that by encouraging a winter 
activity while the men were playing and 
enjoying softball we increased our win 
ter participation. I might add that I 
was told that sixteen-inch softhall would 
never he accepted in a baseball commu¬ 
nity such as ours. I firmly feel that 
tw’enty-nine teams comprising about six 
hundred men is a good indication that 
this is a good sport. 

If anyone wishes, we will he most 
happy to send them a copy of the rules 
which we have adopted locally. 

James W. Cook, Superintendent 

Parks and Recreation Department, 

Michigan City, Indiana. 


LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


Sports for the Individual 


The United States is known through¬ 
out the world as a nation of spectators 
with a few outstanding athletes. This 
policy has resulted in a very high re¬ 
jection rate for our youth in military 
service tests. President Kennedy has 
suggested a more active sports program 
for physical fitness. This need not mean 
a double period of “push-ups” or gym 
drills. There is a wide selection of 
sports that make for physical fitness 
that youths would enjoy. 

We have lost the last few Oly mpics to 
the Soviets and other European coun¬ 
tries because we train great athletes in 
a few sports only, such as track, swim¬ 
ming, figure skating, etcetera. Millions 
and millions are being spent for larger 
and larger stadiums for fans and little 
for skating rinks, hiking trails, cycle 
tracks, etcetera. In the United States, 
new school construction is planned with 
great parking areas for students to park 
ears; European students pedal or walk 
to school and thus obtain necessary ex¬ 
ercise. The writer visited Switzerland 
a few years ago and noted such family 
sport activities as camping, hiking, cy¬ 
cling. In America our youth cannot 
wait until they obtain their driving li¬ 
censes. The Swiss also conduct great 
national sport festivals in which young 
and old participate. The Soviet Union 
has experts or “Masters of Sport” who 
coach both young and old in all interna¬ 
tional sports. Let us have more pub¬ 
licity for active individual sports and 
less for the first one in line for the 
World Series. 

Here are a few suggestions for sport 
administrators: 

• Establish an active individual sports 
program in every school and college 
without credit for attendance at football 
games. (One professor dismissed a 
class earlier to attend a game.) 

• Give outdoor sports preference over 
indoor sports; stress camping, hiking, 
cycling, swimming, mountaineering, et 
cetera. 

• Encourage sports that may he en- 
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ioye<j in later life (folks aged 40-50 and 
>ver can enjoy cycling, skating, swim 
ning, hiking, etcetera). 

• Stress individual sports that do not 
require a full team for enjoyment (skat¬ 
ing rather than football or baseball) ; 
sports that may be enjoyed by both 
sexes (half of our school population is 
relegated to the grandstand); family 
sport activities (mother and children 
may enjoy, camping, fishing, cycling, 
skating, swimming, archery, etcetera) ; 
popular sports that can be enjoyed by 
millions (boating, fishing, camping, bi¬ 
cycling, hunting, archery, etcetera) ; 
sports that have a military value (rifle, 
hiking, camping, swimming, cycling, 
mountaineering, etcetera). 

Roland C. Gf.ist, Roosevelt High 

School , Bronx, New York. 

Outdoor Recreation Labs 

Sirs: 

Since the publication of the article 
on the Stone Valley Recreation Area 
[January 1961 ] several universities 
have written to us regarding plans, poli¬ 
cies, and program of the outdoor rec¬ 
reation area. . . . institutions of higher 
learning [may find] areas of this nature 


. . . desirable for the education of the 
college student. 

Fred M. Coombs, Recreation Kduca- 
tion Department, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Progress of Recreation 

Sirs: 

Permit me to express my apprecia¬ 
tion for the article in the February is¬ 
sue by Mrs. McCann . . . an analysis of 
statistics published in the 1961 Recrea¬ 
tion and Park Yearbook. 

This analysis is not only interesting 
but helpful in cultivating further un 
derstanding of the status of progress of 
the recreation movement in America, 
ft is also suggestive of interpretations 
which may be had from the analysis of 
the most valuable statistics which are 
compiled and published in the Year¬ 
book. Several other interesting analy¬ 
ses could he made from these statistics 
and I refer particularly to those which 
would bear upon the nature and num¬ 
bers of separate facilities in relation to 
population and other factors. 

George Hjelte, General Manager, 
Department of Recreation and Parks, 
I,os Angeles. 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 


Send me your playground planning and specificaiion file 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 55 P. D. Box 549 Dept. 55 
New Brunswick Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Snc.F 

Name:___ 

Street:__ 

City:--State:_ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted ... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


1IEIP WANTED 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $136.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Recreation Worker— 
female. For patient recrea¬ 
tion program in 320-bed 
acute general hospital lo¬ 
cated in cAural-medical 
center. $6,000,000 expan¬ 
sion under way to 500 beds 
includes extensive rehabili 
talion facilities. College 


graduate, major in hospital 
recreation and knowledge 
of arts anil crafts preferred. 
Salary competitive. Write 
Personnel Director, Monte- 
fiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
13, Pennsylvania. 

BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 
Potential trout farm 

area available for a conces¬ 
sion-type operation. Write 
Renton County Park & Rec¬ 
reation Department, P.O. 
Rox 1013, Kennewiek, 
Washington. 

Director of Parks and 
Recreation, City of 
Rrookfield, Wisconsin. 
Starting salary to $6,000, 
depending on education 
and experience, plus Civil 
Service, benefits. Applica¬ 
tions requested by May 15. 
Starting date preferably 
July. Minimum qualifica¬ 
tions: College degree in 
recreation service, park 


management, or related 
field with experience in 
recreation and park ad¬ 
ministration. Duties: Un¬ 
der general supervision of 
Park and Recreation Com¬ 
mission, the direction, de¬ 
velopment and operation 
of a system of parks and 
recreation areas and pro¬ 
grams for a growing subur¬ 
ban city of 20,000. Infor¬ 
mation and application 
forms available from Emil 
C. Horn, Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 
2000 North Calhoun Road, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin. 

Executive Director — 
Female. Area Girl Scout 
Council. Bachelor’s degree 
with supervisory, finance, 
ami community relations 
experience and skills. Pre¬ 
fer Master’s degree with 
experience. Contact: Per¬ 
sonnel Committee, Limber- 
lost Girl Scout Council, 227 
East Washington, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility tor services or items advertised here. 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 



For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. National and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KADOKAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 

FENCING TOO! We are the 

largest importers and manufactur¬ 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

JUDO/KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 

30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Delaware, Ohio 

Enjoyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built for rugged use 

• Skill games and table games 

• Equipment games and puziles 

• Manufactured and sold by 
Warren and Mary Lea Bailey 


Writ* ter Free C*t*kg 



CHAMPION 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Playground, gymnasium 
swimming pool equipment 

1634 West North Avenue 
CHICAGO 22 , ILL. 

Ar 6-2014 


OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 

In May, Senior Citizens Month, it is 
well to take another look at the policy 
statement and source of the recommen¬ 
dations from the 1961 White House 
Conference on the Aging, which stated: 

In Community Life — Effective use 
should he made of senior citizens in the 
continuing life of the community, state, 
and nation. It is every citizen's concern 
that senior citizens participate and be¬ 
come actively involved in recreation, 
voluntary services, and in citizenship 
participation. 

Recreation is a basic human need; 
together with work, education, and re¬ 
ligion it makes up the full life. Patterns 
of recreation shaped into stimulating 
programs of activities constitute a 
Ml ST for the senior citizen. 

The involvement of participants in 
the total planning and the executing of 
the program is basic and essential. To 
meet the diversity of interests of all the 
aged, a broad range of program offer 
ings. creative, cultural, physical, social, 
volunteer service, and citizenship par¬ 
ticipation must be implemented by ev¬ 
ery available public and private agency 
through coordination of effort in utiliz¬ 
ation of facilities, leadership and funds. 

Voluntary services and citizenship 
participation represent a traditional 
American ideal of value in the develop¬ 
ment of individual and national char¬ 
acter; and habits of voluntary service 
and citizenship participation on the 
part of all Americans should be devel¬ 
oped early m life to earn over into la¬ 
ter life. 

Stereotyped attitudes about old age, 
both on the part of the community as 
well as of older people about them¬ 
selves, can limit the continued partici¬ 
pation of senior citizens in recreation, 
voluntary service, and in civic and 
government affairs. To remedy this 
situation, we need to develop a hettcr 
public image of old age based on the 
potential contribution senior citizens 
can make plus a more positive self- 
image through opportunities to achieve 
skills and accomplishments which 
would preserve and restore a sense of 
belonging and usefulness. 

The enjoyment of the later years de¬ 
pends on one’s preparation earlier in 
life so that retirement will not come as 
a shock but as the culmination of the 
life span with its own rewards—not as 
the termination of usefulness hut as the 


continuation or as the beginning of a 
new usefulness characterized by matur¬ 
ity and fulfillment. 

HOSTELING 
IN BIKE MONTH 

The fact that May is also American 
Bike Month and that Youth Hostel 
Week is May 5 to 12 reminds us that— 
after spending a day or two in an Amer¬ 
ican Youth Hostel last summer—there 
should he more hostels in this country! 
As bicycle trips, and hosteling too, are 
a part of many public recreation pro¬ 
grams, why couldn’t recreation depart¬ 
ments sponsor a hostel as an additional 
community service? Recreation leaders 
should look into this, as an extension 
of their outdoor recreation programs, 
and talk it over with local AYH and 
other groups. (This is the type of visi¬ 
ble project that local service clubs love 
to support.) 

Being a guest at a hostel is like being 
a member of a large and joyful family 
with many interests, that is always do¬ 
ing exciting things. We were at the 
attractive hostel in West Tisbury on 
colorful Martha’s Vineyard, Massachu¬ 
setts, and found it a delightful relief 
from the expensive and impersonal fa- 
ci lit ies of the modern motel and from 
the speed and gasoline fumes of the 
highway. It proved to be a sequestered 
haven, where all cyclists and other 
friends receive a warm welcome, are 
made to feel at home, allowed to pre¬ 
pare their own meals and so on. 

How wonderful it is, in this day of 
tensions and pressures, to know that 
there are such places, that young peo¬ 
ple can mount a bicycle and, with care¬ 
fully selected leadership, wander un 
hurriedly down quiet trails, stop to 
watch the trout Dicker by in a green 
pool, eat a lunch in the cool shade of a 
spreading tree—and then move on to 
friendly shelter and a welcome from 
houseparents for the night. 

American Youth Hostels is most anx¬ 
ious to extend hosteling service across 
the length and breadth of the land for 
our own hoys and girls and for young 
v isitors from foreign lands, too, who 
are accustomed to countries where hos¬ 
teling is more widely developed and 
enjoyed. The AYH has just launched 
a five-year expansion plan, of which 
this is a part. Send for a 1962 AYII 
Handbook for further details. Avail¬ 
able from AYH. 10 West Eighth Street, 
Xew York 11, for SI.00. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


NEW OUTDOOR CHIEF 
WILL ADDRESS RECREATION CONGRESS 

D r. Edward C. Crafts, head of the new fhireau of Outdoor Recreation in 
tile Department of the Interior, will address the 44th National Recreation 
Congress in Philadelphia on October 4. He will discuss the Scope and impor¬ 
tance of the newly created bureau. l)r. Crafts, previously assistant chief of 
the U.S. Forest Service, will coordinate activities of twenty federal agencies 
that have problems dealing with outdoor recreation and land use. He also will 
be the focal point in relations with the states to gain more outdoor play space. 
Establishment of the bureau by President Kennedy, on April 2, followed a rec¬ 
ommendation of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission (see 
Recreation, March and April, 1962). 


► Tiie Youth Conservation Corps is 
up for Congressional approval. The 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1962 (HR 10682, S404) is now be¬ 
fore Congress. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg, chairman of the Pres¬ 
ident’s Committee on Youth Employ¬ 
ment, stated in the committee’s first re¬ 
port to the President that the “gravity 
and magnitude” of unemployed youth 
is “an emergency” which requires im¬ 
mediate action. The act provides for: 
(1) the enrollment of boys aged 16 
through 21 to work in healthful out¬ 
door employment, conserving and de¬ 
veloping national resources and recrea¬ 
tional areasr and (2) a Youth Public- 
Service Employment Program for boys 
and girls. 16 to 21, to work in public 
and nonprofit institutions, such as hos¬ 
pitals, schools and welfare agencies. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udull, in urging strong support of the 
bill, savs, “The plain fact is that con¬ 
servation of our human and natural re¬ 
sources are inseparably combined.” He 
adds that the corps could be a most ini 
portant weapon in the overall battle to 
achieve a sound foundation for a mean¬ 
ingful existence for our young people. 

► Tiie 15tii Conference on Aging. 
University of Michigan, will he held at 
Ann Arbor June lb to 20. Address: 
The L T niversity of Michigan Extension 
Service, 412 Maynard Street, Ann 
Arbor. 

► Reminder to state society presidents 
and news bulletin editors: Please send 
three copies of each state society bulle¬ 
tin to the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Library each month These will be 
circulated to the NRA staff, clipped and 
filed, and a whole, set kept intact for 
ready reference. 


► Rooks designed to iiei.p leaders and 
parents know where to take children! 
Come and get them! Or order by mail. 
Abu, our readers, helped us to plan 
them, told us where children can take 
part in activities—rock hunting, river 
boating, and the like—and about spe¬ 
cial tours and exhibits that take young¬ 
sters and leaders behind the scenes in 
factories, studios, and museums, on lit¬ 
tle-known trails, into authentic restora¬ 
tions of our American past. These 
hooks are meant to be taken along by 
you and the youngsters—they're rug¬ 
ged. with washable cloth covers. They 
are also illustrated, fully indexed by 
communities, areas, special interests; 
easily readable. 

Book I tells about the West: Book II, 
the Midwest and South; Book III, the 
Northeast and Middle Atlantic. Each is 
$2.95 (10 percent discount to NRA Af¬ 
filiates and Associates). The set comes 
in a plastic, over-the-shoulder pouch 
for easy carrying—all three, including 
the pouch, $7.95. Order your copies 
NOW— Wonderful Places to Take Chil¬ 
dren —one or all three, available from 
the National Recreation Association 
Recreation Book Center, b West bth 
Street. New York 11. Happy vacation¬ 
ing! 


D r. Garrett Eppi.ey, chairman 
of the recreation department at 
Indiana University, announced his 
retirement as chairman at the an¬ 
nual Lebert H. Weir Banquet on 
April 14. He will remain at the uni¬ 
versity as a member of the faculty. 
Reynold Carlson, professor of recre¬ 
ation. will succeed Dr. Epplev as 
chairman. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Society of American Foresters 
members have expressed their ap¬ 
proval, bv a ratio of three to one, of the 
present method of establishing wilder¬ 
ness areas on federal lands and their 
disapproval of a proposed wilderness 
preservation system by act of Congress, 
according to an article in the Januarv 
1962 issue of American Forests. A total 
of 4,235 members of the society ap¬ 
proved the following proposition in the 
referendum: “Wilderness areas should 
continue to be established by executive 
action of the secretaries of the federal 
departments that are administratively 
responsible for the establishment of 
present and potential areas suitable for 
wilderness preservation.” 

Less than twenty-nine percent 
(1,693) of the voters approved the al¬ 
ternate proposition: “Wilderness areas 
as now established should be included 
in a wilderness preservation system by 
act of Congress with specifications as 
to permitted uses and with provision 
for additions, deletions, and the desig¬ 
nations of new areas.” 

Opponents of the legislation object 
to the statutory fixing of boundaries 
and the impossibility of withdrawals, 
except following Congressional review. 
Increasing demand by an expanding 
population for forest products and serv ¬ 
ices should be correlated, they say, with 
such demand and with the acreage of 
forest available in each region. Many 
view the proposed wilderness preserva¬ 
tion system as a “locking up” of vast 
areas for limited use, inconsistent with 
multiple-use management for the devel¬ 
opment of all renew al natural resources. 

► June is National Recreation Month: 
Special Weeks: first week. Youth Fit¬ 
ness; second. Family Recreation; third. 
Recreation and the Arts; and the fourth, 
Recreation-Through-Service Week. Tie- 
in Days and Weeks: Let’s Play Golf 
Week. June2-9; National Humor Week, 
June 3-9; National Flag Week, June 
10-16: Father’s Day. June 17; First 
Dav of Summer, June 21: National 
Swim for Health Week. June 24-30. 

► A proposal for financing an eight- 
year program to expand the nation's 
outdoor recreation resources was pro¬ 
posed in legislation submitted to Con¬ 
gress bv President Kennedy on April 1. 
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The measure, a principal feature of the 
Presidents message of March 1 on con¬ 
servation (see Recreation, April) pro¬ 
poses establishment of a land conserva¬ 
tion fund and authorization of appro¬ 
priations of $500,000,000 to the fund. 

A combination of new and existing 
federal revenues are proposed to pro¬ 
vide additional funds during the eight- 
year program, and for repa\ment of 
appropriated funds beginning in fiscal 
year 1971. 

Lands vsltliiii authorized national 
park, monument, and related areas, 
lands within the national forest system 
and national refuges to preserve endan¬ 
gered wildlife species would be financed 
directly from the fund. Cost of acquir¬ 
ing recreation lands at federal and fed¬ 
erally assisted reservoirs would be off¬ 
set in part hv depositing a portion of 
receipts from the revenues into general 
Treasury funds. 

Proposed sources of revenue for the 
program are: (1) a new federal boat- 
use tax, (2) receipts from the sale of 
surplus federal nonmilitury real prop¬ 
erty, (3) receipts from present and new 
admission and other recreation user 
fees on federal land and water areas, 
f4) the refundable portion (two cents 
per gallon! of the federal gasoline tax 
paid on fuel used in recreation boating. 

► A Day Camp Study to determine 
common practices in day camps lias 
been completed by the Committee on 
(lamping of the National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly (345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17). Participating agencies 
included the Boys’ Clubs of America. 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A., National Board of YWCA 
of the U.S.A., National Council of 
YMCA's, and National Jewish Welfare 
Board. They were included in a nation¬ 
wide random sampling during the 1961 
season. The study reveals numerous 
arresting facts; among them, that, of 
191 camps sampled, 141 offer oppor¬ 
tunities for overnight camping; sixty- 
four, or 33.3%, operate on a site of six 
to twenty-five acres; 83.9% are located 
within one hour’s travel from the first 
pickup, to arrival at camp; more than 
half of the YMCA camps serve both 
boys and girls; the average ratio of 
counselors to campers in all is one to 
eleven. The study is available from the 
NSWA for twenty cents per copy. 

► Donald M. D. Thuruer of Detroit 
has been named federal consultant on 
matters affecting participation by pri¬ 
vate and public non-go\ernment organ¬ 
izations and individuals in conserva¬ 
tion programs. In announcing the ap¬ 
pointment. Secretarv of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall said Mr. Thnrber. a 
University of Michigan regent, presi¬ 
dent of a Detroit public-relations coun¬ 
seling firm and a veteran of public serv¬ 


ice, will ariange Interior Department 
cooperation with corporations, founda¬ 
tions, and other supporters of conserva¬ 
tion projects whether in conjunction 
with or independent of federal pro¬ 
grams. 

► The nf.w president-elect of the 
American Association of Health. Physi¬ 
cal Education, and Recreation is Ben 
\\ . Miller, professor and chairman of 
the department of physical education 
at the University of California, Los An¬ 
geles. Mr. Miller’s election, together 
with six vice-presidents-eleet, was an¬ 
nounced at the closing business session 
of the AAHPER’-: annual comention in 
Cincinnati, April 6. Harlan G. Metcalf, 
chairman of the department of recrea¬ 
tion at the State University of New 
York, was named vicc-president-clect of 
the Recreation Division. 

► The Dade County, Florida, recrea¬ 
tion department recently won $2,500.- 
000 approval for seven new pools and 
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two new nine-holt: golf courses. Con¬ 
gratulations! 

► Promote good outdoor manners! 
The Good Outdoor Manners Associa¬ 
tion fervently repeats this request this 
spring and suggests that special local 
groups be organized for this purpose. 
Further suggestions can be obtained by 
writing to the association at 4531 */§ 
University Way, Seattle 5, Washington. 

► A GRANT OK §800,000 by the Ford 
Foundation has been awarded to the 
American Public Welfare Association 
to be used over the next six years for 
training programs to improve services 
to the aged through public welfare 
agencies. The program will he under 
the leadership of Jay L. Roney, direc¬ 
tor of the Public Welfare Project on 
Aging. 

► Appointment of Carson Meyer of 
Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New 5 ork, as president of the Na¬ 
tional Council on the Aging was an¬ 
nounced recently by the council’s board 
of directors. Mr. Meyer was elected to 
succeed G. Warfield Hobbs who re¬ 
signed as president to devote full time 
to his position as president of the Olym¬ 
pia Management Corporation. 

► A SPECIAL TWO-WEEK SEMINAR on 
Metropolitan Problems and Politics will 
take place at the University of Denver, 
July 9-20, 1962. Eight distinguished 
guest lecturers will include Edward C. 
Banfield of Harvard, Morton Grodzins 
of the University of Chicago. Norton 
Long of Northwestern University, Len¬ 
nox L. Moak, director of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Economy League (Eastern Divi¬ 
sion), James Q. Wilson of Harvard, 
E. H. Plank of the University of Den¬ 
ier, Victor Jones of the Lfniversitv of 
California, and Walter Bluchor of De¬ 
troit, planner extraordinary. 

► To aid persons of ability and promise 
to enter the professional college union 
or recreation fields, the Illini Union 
and department of recreation at the 
University of Illinois, are offering a 
program of financial assistance to qual¬ 
ified students who would like to apply 
for a Master of Science in Recreation 
or a Doctor of Philosophy (option in 
Recreation). This is open to men and 
women who are candidates for either of 
the above degrees and who have a 
bachelor degree from an accredited in¬ 
stitution. Make up of prerequisites, if 
any, is determined by the department 
of recreation. A minimum grade point 
index of “B” for the last half of under¬ 
graduate study is desired. For further 
information, write to Head. Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation, 203 Huff Gymna¬ 
sium, University of Illinois, Urhana. 
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R ecreation plays an important 
role in the work the Peace Corps 
is doing to help the newly emerg¬ 
ing nations of the world. Enthusiastic 
letters from Peace Corps volunteers in 
Tanganyika, East Pakistan, Chile, the 
Philippines—from a dozen countries all 
over the world—share a common note: 
it is through the medium of mutually 
enjoyed recreation that the American 
volunteers are becoming real friends 
with the people of the host countries. 

Writes a Peace Corps teacher from 
East Pakistan: “No classes were given 
on our first day so everyone went out 
in groups of fours and fives visiting the 
nearby areas. Our group came upon 
several little boys and girls who were 
playing. After watching them, we 
thought of playing a Bengali game we 
learned in Putney (Peace Corps train¬ 
ing) called Ha Do Do. The boys soon 
joined us. The number of spectators 

RECREATION 
IN THE 

PEACE CORPS 

Peace Corps volunteer Jack Jordan 
(left), deputy director of physical edu¬ 
cation at Rajshahi University in East 
Pakistan, coaches a Bengali student in 
ancient technique of javelin throning. 



grew. We taught them an American 
game called circle tag. The children 
picked it up fast. Several adults began 
to stop and watch. ... I don’t know 
if they were watching because they 
thought it was silly for grown men to 
play with little children or because they 
were pleased. . . . The sentiment of the 
adults was revealed when everyone 
smiled with sincere acceptance. ... A 
community heard about our singing 
sessions at night and invited us to their 
village. We will go on Saturday night, 
banjos and all.’’ 

Because the Peace Corps realizes the 
importance of recreation in developing 
a healthy community, it is now selecting 
volunteers with recreation backgrounds 
for eight projects which will begin this 
year in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Training will he held for these rec¬ 
reation projects in the spring, summer, 
and early fall at a U.S. university. 
There will be additional training in the 
host country. 

The Ivory Coast has asked the Peace 
Corps for ten recreation instructors to 
help develop local, regional, and na¬ 
tional sports teams to introduce the con¬ 


cept of team work to participants of the 
many tribes and regions. Jamaica has 
immediate need for two sports and rec¬ 
reation camping instructors who will 
assist in the 4-H Club movement by pro¬ 
viding instruction to rural youths (see 
“Creative Recreation in Jamaica, Rec¬ 
reation, February 1962). 

Venezuela requested twenty-one 
Peace Corps recreation workers to di¬ 
rect current YMCA activities and four 
physical education instructors to help 
expand these activities. All volunteers 
will teach athletics, direct sports events 
and social activities, and carry out gen¬ 
eral programs of social welfare. 

Ceylon and Thailand are emphasizing 
sports and all forms of recreation in 
their latest development programs. 
Thailand has asked the Peace Corps for 
thirty athletic instructors to assist in 
training Thai Olympic teams as well as 
developing and instructing a new pro¬ 
gram of sports in the Thai school cur¬ 
riculum. Ceylon's program calls for 
thirteen male Peace Corps volunteers to 
serve as health and recreation instruc¬ 
tors in organizing and operating school 
health councils, and to assist in the 


Trained recreation volunteers are needed in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world 



Enjoying evening social with new-found Filipino friends are Peace Corps 
trainees who underwent two months’ orientation for their assignment. 
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Style D.F. 550, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 In. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
'casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 Sc 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment lor every church, school, commercial. 
Industrial and institutional need. 
_ .Write for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO, 



T) ay ton 

U STEEL RACQUETS 


Last Years longer 


approved for 
tournament 
play ! 


Doyton steel tennis, bodminton 
end paddle tennis racquets are 
ideal for any school or ploy- 
ground progrom. Their "extr 
whip" Improves every youngster 
gome—gives o speed ond 
occurocy thot connot be 
matched by ony other type 
of rocquet. 

Whot’s more, Doyton roc- 
quets ore procticolly inde¬ 
structible. Their steel strings 
ond tubulor steel fromes ore 
not olfected by ctimotic 
changes. No covers or 
presses oro needed to 
protect them. They won't 
worp, splinter, rot c-r sog. 

Investigate them now. 

Ask your local dealer 
about them—or write to¬ 
day for complete infor¬ 
mation. 

DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 

752 Albright St., Arconum, 


Ruin uud 
court layouts 
lor tennis or 
hadmrntop nu 
yours for the 
eskini. 


coaching of track, swimming, gym¬ 
nastics, and boxing in the rural and 
residential secondary schools. These 
volunteers will also be teaching envi¬ 
ronmental sanitation and intramural 
athletics. 

Iran would like seven Peace Corps 
volunteers, with backgrounds in recrea¬ 
tion, to act as instructors in organizing 
physical education activities in rural 
agricultural schools. Volunteers will 
coach track, soccer, and other team 
sports, as well as work in recreation 
youth programs outside the schools. 

O ne OF THE most INTERESTING Peace 
Corps projects is now being re¬ 
cruited for Tunisia. Its purpose is two¬ 
fold: to organize athletic activities 
which will contribute to the success of 
the Bourgiba Children’s Villages and to 
develop among young Tunisians an ap¬ 
preciation of the value of physical con¬ 
ditioning, self-discipline, sports compe¬ 
tition. and the mastery of useful crafts. 

Twelve Peace Corps volunteers will 
he assigned bv Tunisia’s Directorate of 
Youth and Sports to work in the chil- 
dren’s villages. The villages range in 
size from two hundred to six hundred 
children, whose ages are from six to 
twenty. The volunteers will he respon¬ 
sible for organizing and administering 
a 25-hour-per-week program involvin'! 
calisthenics, posture, and other physical 
training, and instruction in grout) sports 
such as football, handball, volleyball, 
and basketball. 

The children's \ illages offer special¬ 
ized trade and craft training in addition 
to the normal primary education. The 
curriculum at each village differs; cer¬ 
tain villages stress agriculture and me¬ 
chanics; others provide training in pot¬ 
tery, leatherwork, basketrv, and similar 
crafts. Arrangements are made for the 
apprenticeship of the children with lo¬ 
cal artisans and craftsmen. The largest 
and most successful village. El Oudiane. 
has its own elections and council, police 
force, court, and bimonthly newspaper, 
all run by the children. Volunteers not 
assigned to the village will work at the 
Bordjel reception center in Tunis where 
children are received before placement 
and at the Institute National d’Fduea- 
tion Physique et Sport and the Training 
Center at Bir-el Bey. 

Recreation directors who have dem¬ 


onstrated an interest in vouth activities, 
scouting, or social work would he emi¬ 
nently suited for all of the mentioned 
Peace Corps projects. Formal course 
work in physical education is desirable 
hut not essential. Such instruction will 
he included in the training program. 
For French-speaking countries, such as 
Tunisia, and the Spanish-speaking 
countries of Latin America, a year or 
two of high-school training in these lan¬ 
guages will provide a base on which an 
adequate command of the spoken lan¬ 
guage can he developed in three months 
of intensive training. 

The provision of recreation directors 
would, in all the sportsminded, recrea¬ 
tion-loving new countries of the world, 
have real significance in the develop¬ 
ment of these countries. Some of them 
will he training local directors who will 
then go to rural centers and develop 
recreation programs and organize sports 
activities. There is no better way of de¬ 
veloping healthy, enjoyable, and fruit 
ful cooperation among peoples. 

‘‘After the soccer game . . writes 
another volunteer with the Peace Corps 
in the Far Fast, “we went to Chadpur, 
a local village, and had a song contest 
with the fanners. We really had an en¬ 
joyable night. Later, they told us that 
this was the first time in five years that 
they had gotten together for a social 
occasion.” 

Peace Corps volunteers must he at 
least eighteen. There is no upper age 
limit. The equivalent of a high-school 
education is a minimum requirement. 
Married couples are eligible if both 
qualify and they have no dependents 
under eighteen. Volunteers receive a 
living allowance for food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, and incidentals, 
plus a termination payment of $75 for 
each month of service. 

(Questionnaires can he obtained from 
local Post Offices. U.S. Congressmen or 
Senators, and from the Peace Corps, 
Washington 25. D.C. You may now ap¬ 
ply for a specific assignment in the 
country of your choice. (Questionnaires 
should he completed and sent without 
delay to: 

Professional, Technical and Labor 
Division 

Office of Public Affairs 

Peace Corps Washington 25, D.C. 
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More state parks should offer 
programs of this type 

Leslie S. Clark 

C OOPERATION between a conservation organization ami 
a state recreation department has provided a valuable 
public service in setting up a nature center and inter¬ 
pretative programs in a state park. The Audubon Society 
of New Hampshire and the New Hampshire Recreation De¬ 
partment, which administers twenty-six state parks, have 
for a number of years recognized the need for programs to 
interpret the outdoors to the ever increasing numbers of peo¬ 
ple using the state's mountains, lakes, and forests for 
outdoor recreation. Lack of funds had handicapped the de¬ 
velopment of programs of this nature. The outgrowth of 
several winter meetings was a cooperative venture well with¬ 
in the resources of the two organizations. 

The largest state park. Bear Brook, seven thousand acres 
in area, was chosen for the initial effort, as it was centrally 
located near large population centers and had facilities that 
could be pressed into service. The Audubon Society pro¬ 
ceeded to hire two naturalists, one for the first and one for 
the latter part of the summer. It canvassed its membership 
for appropriate b'ooks to start a nature library and for equip¬ 
ment such as exhibit cases and nature collections. 

The recreation department made a former CCC barracks, 
now a group lodge, available for the headquarters of the 
nature center and fixed living quarters for the naturalists. 
The main room was painted, bulletin boards made, and ex¬ 
hibit areas provided. The department also offered the use 


Mr. Clark is educational consultant for the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 


of its regular publicity channels, with periodic press releases 
and radio spot announcements, aided in the distribution of 
department-prepared bulletins describing the program. 

A tentative program was planned by the Audubon Nature 
Center Committee, chaired by Mrs. Claire Batehekler, the 
society’s conservation education chairman. The series of 
lectures and a Saturday evening film program proved to he 
highlights of the program. New Englanders with special in¬ 
terests in conservation or natural history volunteered their 
services and presented lecture and slide programs of great 
interest such as “The Mosses and Lichens of New Hamp¬ 
shire,” “The Wildflowers of New England,” “Nature 
Through the Seasons,” and “The Forest Management Pro¬ 
gram.” Films were procured from the U.S. Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, New England Power Company, 
the New' Hampshire Fish and Game Department, the audio¬ 
visual department of the University of New Hampshire, and 
a few from a film rental service. 

Other state resource agencies cooperated in furnishing 
exhibits for the center. A fine New Hampshire mineral ex¬ 
hibit was made available by the state Planning and Develop¬ 
ment Commission along with a series of geological booklets 
on New Hampshire minerals and geology. The state research 
forester made a collection of wood samples of New Hamp¬ 
shire trees and presented them to the center. An exhibit 
about the White Mountain National Forest was loaned by the 
Forest Service. An aerial photograph of the area and a land- 
use plan was furnished by the Soil Conservation Service. 

In planning the weekly program, consideration was given 
to the varied summer uses of the park. Nearby is a heavily- 
used family picnic ground and swimming area, a day camp 
area used by the Girl Scouts, and a pioneer Girl Scouts camp. 
A large family campground and two organized camp sites 
are also used extensively during the camping season by New 
Hampshire 4-H groups on a county basis for short-term 
camping experiences. 

The center was open to the public every day except Mon¬ 
day. Morning periods were devoted to field trips and oc¬ 
casional bird walks for the public. Thursdays were reserved 
for organized groups such as garden clubs, Girl and Boy 
Scouts, groups from nearby summer camps, and the various 
youth and children’s groups using the camp facilities of the 
park. Afternoons were reserved for people to visit the cen¬ 
ter, see the exhibits, and browse through the nature library. 
Informal instruction in nature crafts was also offered. Sev¬ 
eral live exhibits were maintained: a terrarium with frogs, 
salamanders, and turtles; a snake cage; an exhibit of bog 
plants, including pitcher plants and sundew; several insect 
cages; and a display of the plants that live on the forest floor 
of a typical New' Hampshire forest. 

Interesting field trips near the center included such areas 
as a managed forest, an old-growth white pine grove, a brook 
valley, a beaver pond, a bog. and open scrubland area. The 
trips were geared to the interests of the groups on the trip. 
Children’s groups enjoyed hunts for salamanders, snakes, 
and frogs and, after becoming acquainted with their catches, 
were encouraged to let them go, except for the few needed 
for exhibits. The center proved a valuable rainy day asset 

Continued on Page 258 
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MAY IS SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 


CAMPING for SENIORS 


T iik rapidly growing field of ramping for our older 
citizens is demonstrating what happens to the older 
adults who are given the opportunity of leaving the 
sweltering heat of the cities and the monotony of their daily- 
lives for a taste of group living and a variety of experience 
in the out-of-doors. That camping adds greatly to the rich¬ 
ness of living, to mental and physical health, and needed 
strength and courage is being proven across the country. 

It is well to remember that in the beginning your camping 
program may attract comparatively few older people. After 
a first exposure, senior campers will reassure others. 

Day (amps—These are multiplying and have much to con¬ 
tribute to the lives of this age group. For instance, the day 
camp established by the Older Adult Services of the New 
York YM-Y WHA experimental Camp Hay Ilill at Ml. Kiseo. 
New \ ork, is offering a camp season of six weeks—July 3 to 
August 11—with three days per week in the country, Fee: 
twenty dollars. The group departs from the Y in chartered 
buses, with pickups at especially arranged points. Campers 
bring their own lunches and beverages, and the camp pro¬ 
vides cool drinks in the afternoon. It is staffed by especially 
trained specialists and supervised by the year-round direc¬ 
tors of the YM-YWHA Older Adult Programs. Attendance 
averages ninety-eight each day. Program includes garden¬ 
ing. nature walks, swimming, volleyball and shuffleboard. 
arts and crafts, dramatics, and choral groups organized by 
the campers. The campers write of it: 

“Let us tell you why we need this day camp and love it 
so much. Take, for example, swimming. We have a beauti¬ 
ful pool and specially built steps so that we can walk easily 
into the water. We have a swimming instructor at the pool 
who gives personal attention to everybody and who leads 
water games. As a result, people who have not gone swim¬ 
ming for fifteen or twenty years are doing it again and re- 
captming the fun of their youth. People are even learning 
to float who never before in their lives were able to. Can 
you realize what this means to an older person? There is 
such a jolly spirit around the pool that every day many peo¬ 
ple who do not go into the water come to sit around and 
join in the fun. 

“Previously, before we had a day camp, we went on many 
picnics where there was an opportunity to swim. However, 
only a very few people actually went swimming and every- 



A camp program for senior adults should provide ample 
time for strolls in the woods or for sitting on the beach, look¬ 
ing across the water, fishing off a dork, or just chatting. 
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An opportunity to leave the sweltering city 
in summer is being offered to this group 
in both day and overnight camps 



A free-and-easy program for seniors pro¬ 
vides enriching experiences but exerts no 
compulsion. There should be time jar drift¬ 
ing along gently and quiet contemplation. 


bod) had the feeling that swimming just was not for older 
people. The difference, now, is that we have our own pool, 
that we go swimming in an organized way, and that we have 
a skilled counselor who can help people get the benefit of 
this activity. 

"This is the same in all our other activities, whether na¬ 
ture walks, gardening, dancing, singing, or outdoor games 
like shufflehoard, croquet, horseshoes, or miniature golf. 
We have the help of skilled counselors to help us learn these 
activities and get the most out of them. This is not like our 
picnics in previous years, where we spent much time in eat¬ 
ing, sang a few songs, and just sat around most of the time. 

“Camp Ray Hill is such a beautiful place that we hope we 
can come for eight weeks instead of six next year. It has 
very good facilities, and the main building is really mag¬ 
nificent. We have as much fun in that building on a rainy 
day as we do when the sun is shining. . . . 

“You ean imagine from this the kind of camp spirit that 
w r e have at day camp. Our big affairs, like birthday parties, 
campfires, cookouts, and masquerades, are very li\ely and 
have a special outdoor flavor we do not get in our year-round 
club activities. Then, there are the small groups that get to¬ 
gether after lunch, each one with a counselor, for discussion 
and fellowship. We also enjoy the pleasant bus rides to camp 
with their singing and jolly spirit 

Overnight Camping- -In the leaflet, Camping with Senior 
Adults (lDGO)*, the Senior Adult Committee, Board of 
Christian Education of the United Church of Canada, says 
of facilities for this age group: "Camp accommodations 
should be reviewed carefully to ensure the physical health 
and comfort of the campers. Privacy is important—if larger 

* This leaflet is available from the Literature Distribution Centre, 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, for ten cents. 

Other Resources: 

Summer is Ageless, Georgene Bowen (1958), $1.00. 

Recreation in the Senior Years, Arthur Williams (1962), $3.95. 

Both of the above are available from the NK \ Book Center, 8 West 
8th Street, New York 11. 


than two-bed cabins must be used, dividing screens or cur¬ 
tains help. Washing facilities should include bathtubs and 
hot water. 

“Generally speaking, each person likes to be assigned his 
or her bed, a place to hang clothes and the washroom to be 
used immediately upon arrival at camp. He or she likes to 
keep the same place at the table throughout 

The committee recommends that camps for older adults 
provide: 

• Level ground between place of sleeping and eating with 
no great distance between the two. Minimum of stairs, with 
banisters. 

• Cabins for sleeping with not more than two beds in a 
room—some single rooms—with easy access to bathroom 
facilities under same roof. Electricity'. 

« Plenty of bedding—hot water bottles, flashlights, extra 
pillows for those who sleep propped up, ruhber sheeting for 
beds. 

• Chair beside each bed. Plenty of seating accommodation 
in various spots around the grounds out-of-doors. 

The camp must also: 

• Make arrangements for some special diets—saltfree, skim 
milk, etcetera. Folks on similar diet might be seated at one 
part of table. 

• Arrange for nurse to discover needs of each camper for 
toilet facilities, medical services, and to clear diets with the 
cook. A flag on the tray or place at the table might indicate 
a special diet. 

• Require a medical certificate from each camper. 

• Provide good food—a must! This includes afternoon tea 
and evening snack. 

• Provide books. Have games, both quiet and active, such 
as Scrabble, checkers, chess, Crokinole, horseshoes, etcetera. 
Provide garden tools, materials for crafts, outdoor painting, 
etcetera. 

• Tag each piece of luggage with names in big print to elim¬ 
inate anxiety, have persons available to carry luggage. 

• Have writing materials, stamps, pens available. 

• Provide music—piano, record player, etcetera. 

• Have an electric kettle handy for making coffee any hour 
—day and night. 

• Have a supply of extra sweaters, shawls, Hannelletle night¬ 
wear, raincoats. 
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In the mobile-home community "voluntary involvement ” in recreation 


means the privilege of choice 



Social activity in a retirement community ijj araitahle 
daily in small or large (loses. 

according to the individual wishes of the residents. 


Outdoor activity not only centers around the golf 
courses and shujjlehourd courts 
but around the large heated swimming pool. 


RECREATION 

FOR 

RETIREES 



JameS F. Lloyd 

W miOVT.lt FIVE 
THOUSAND 
mobile home sites 
now under devel¬ 
opment for retirees, 
the recreation pro- 
pram planned for 
such areas must he 
tailored to fulfill the needs of full-time 
retirement li\ in" in quantity as well as 
quality. 

Trailer Estates, a retirement commu¬ 
nity of twenty-three hundred persons in 
Bradenton, Florida, developed by the 
Mohilife Corporation, is a beehive ol 
uctiv itv from morning to late evening. 
Social activity is available daily in large 
or small doses, whichever the residents 


Mr, Li.ov i) is recreation director. Mo¬ 
hilife Corporation, Sarasota, Florida. 


desire. Special events range from the 
local junior college senior citizens 
classes to plays presented hy local 
drama groups and regularly scheduled 
activities, ranging from weekly ball¬ 
room dancing with a nine-piece orches¬ 
tra to weekly showings of cinemascope 
movies by a professional projectionist. 

The large auditorium (capacity 
1 700) is the scene of the larger social 
functions, such as square dancing, 
cards, ballroom dancing, movies, spe¬ 
cial events, travelogues, community 
sings, and pot-luck suppers. 

Smaller functions are held in the 
clubrooms adjoining the auditorium. 
Here, hobby groups, dance classes, sen¬ 
ior-citizens classes, and church groups 
meet weekly and clubs and groups of 
all kinds make use of the clubrooms for 
various meetings. The Trailer Estates 


Citizens Council, elected hy the resi¬ 
dents, also holds open meetings twice 
a month in the clubrooms. Til is group 
serves as a liaison between the residents 
and the management and has been in¬ 
strumental in many projects of commu¬ 
nity betterment. 

Outdoor activities at Trailer Estates 
center around the thirty-two shuffle- 
hoard courts, which arc kept busy until 
late each evening. The Shuflleboard 
Club, composed of seven hundred mem¬ 
bers, governs and maintains the use of 
the courts. These courts are maintained 
with loving care hy the members, who 
have just recently built their own sep¬ 
arate club house adjacent to the courts. 
Another favorite scene of outdoor ac¬ 
tivity is the yacht basin on Sarasota 
Bay. Docking privileges are available 
to residents at reduced rates and the 


I fc. 
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MAY IS SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH 


The shuffleboard courts are kept busy until lute 
each evening. The residents govern and maintain 
use oj the courts and the separate clubhouse. 


liasiii is kept full throughout the winter 
season. In tjew-er Mobilife develop¬ 
ments, Tri-Par Estates in Sarasota, Flor¬ 
ida, Tidevue Estates in Ellenton, Flor¬ 
ida, and Tucson Estates in Tucson, Ari¬ 
zona, outdoor activity not only centers 
around the shuflleboard courts, but also 
around the large heated swimming 
pools and eighteen-hole Par 3 golf 
courses. 

Supervision of the various activities 
in each community is carried out by a 
recreation couple, trained and super¬ 
vised from the recreation department 
at Mobilife’s home office in Sarasota. 
Smaller groups are encouraged to or¬ 
ganize and supervise their own activi¬ 
ties in as far as possible. 

T iie maintenance of a recreation 
center in a mobile-home retirement 
community is vitally important be¬ 
cause this area is the residents’ “hack- 
v ard.” The recreation center must he 
adequate, attractive, functional, well- 
kept and well-managed. The buildings 
and grounds must be of the same qual¬ 
ity and good grooming that the resi¬ 
dents keep in their own mobile homes 
and lots. The recreation center must be 
congruous with the individual units in 
the community. 

The location of the mobile home 
community itself .is also vitally impor¬ 
tant. Mohilife always locates its com¬ 
munities close to a town or city with 
other recreation facilities available, 
either from planned programs or natu¬ 
ral attributes. No community is an is¬ 
land any more than man himself. 

In developing retirement communi¬ 
ties in vacation, or “warm-climate” 
areas, mobile homes were selected as 


the best-suited dwelling units for this 
particular way of life. This, in itself, 
naturally places a limit on the number 
of retirees who are attracted to this type 
of community. Not onlv must the pro¬ 
spective residents agree that the mobile 
home is a suitable retirement dwelling 
unit, but they must be in a position to 
adopt this wav of life—financially, 
physically, and emotionally. They will 
have to adopt it financially because they 
will purchase their own mobile home 
and lot; physically because they will 
have to be self-sufficient; and emotion¬ 
ally, because they will have to begin a 
new pattern of life typical of a retire¬ 
ment village. 

T IIE MAJOKITY of the residents are- 
in the prime of their maturity, fi¬ 
nancially independent and capable of 
providing for themselves. They are 
fresh from their life’s work and are 
ready and eager to enjoy their "vaca¬ 
tion years” to the fullest. It has been 
discovered, during Mohilife’s seven- 
year span of working with retirees, that 
the basic problem people face when 
they retire is not physical. It is mental. 
It is learning to accept a new role in 
society—that of a nomvorker. This is 
not always an easy adjustment to make, 
regardless of physical capacity or mon¬ 
etary assets. 

Another important aspect is that 
these people are on their own, possibly 
for the first time. They have given up 
familiar places, old friends, the old 
homestead and, above all, the pattern 
of life established during many produc¬ 
tive rears, They are actually pioneers 
of a new way of life on the threshold of 
the last frontier—aging. Therefore it is 


important that these people enjoy a 
community life. People not gregarious 
by nature find themselves at a loss over 
Mobilife “togetherness.” Of course, 
this is not a captive audience. These re¬ 
tirees chose to come and at any time 
may- choose to go somewhere else. 

Mohilife does not judge the success 
of any recreation program on the basis 
of the number of persons attending. If 
there are ten persons at a particular 
event, or one thousand, the important 
thing is that the event is being held and 
that individuals have the opportunity 
of participating therein if they choose 
to do so. 

Trained leaders know that an indi¬ 
vidual of sixty or over is not going to 
be pushed into participation, no matter 
what the incentive, but is independent 
in his thinking and must make his own 
choice. It is just as important to the 
well-being of the residents to have a 
place to stay away from as it is for them 
to have a place to go. 

Voluntary involvement in the “back¬ 
yard” recreation programs at Trailer 
Estates and other mobile-home commu¬ 
nities, constitutes a “middle-ground” 
approach to recreation. This "middle- 
ground,” often so bare, is that area be¬ 
tween recreation activity in the home 
(always inadequate) and recreation ac¬ 
tivity provided by municipalities (often 
too far and too few). 

By providing recreation based on 
11011 -involvement, Mobilife is giving 
some three thousand residents recrea¬ 
tion designed to enrich their lives by 
helping to preserve a healthy and active 
state of mind—so important to any re¬ 
tiree in his search for the pleasures of 
retirement. 
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The Air Force wants its 
base recreation opportunities 
to equal the best in the nation 


Command Performance 


R ecreation 
programs on 
a military base are 
similar to the com¬ 
munity recreation 
program in many 
wavs; in fact, 
many m i 1 i t a r y 
bases offer the same variety of recrea¬ 
tion activities as cities of comparable 
size. The three key points of Air Force 
recreation policy are: recreation pro¬ 
grams and opportunities equal to the 
best in the nation; the same high qual¬ 
ity of “management” as is demanded in 
the many carefully organized systems 
of defense; a progressive partnership 
with other segments of the American 
recreation movement. For a better un¬ 
derstanding of the areas of military rec¬ 
reation, let us first look at the recrea¬ 
tion facilities and activities which exist 
at an air-base installation: 

Lincoln Air Force Base is located in 
the rolling hills six miles west of Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. It has 1.006 new hous¬ 
ing units located on a rolling hill over¬ 
looking the base, and its total popula¬ 
tion. including wives and children, is 
approximately 15,000. 

The service club, or base community 
center, is the largest recreation facility 
on the base and houses the leathereraft, 
ceramics, photography hobby shops, 
gameroom, chess club, television 
rooms, ballroom, and meeting rooms. 
It is also used for special activities and 
programs. The service club’s photogra¬ 
phy hobby shop is in great demand by 
base personnel. Advice and instruc¬ 
tions on all photographic problems are 
given at no extra charge by a part-time 
supervisor. The shop contains two de- 

Mr. 1)ula is recreation director at Lin¬ 
coln Air Force Base in Nebraska. 


veloping rooms, two printing rooms, 
dryer-layout room, ami a recreation 
area. A nominal charge of $.35 an hour 
is made for the developing room in an 
attempt to keep the shop self-supporting. 
Most contact paper and developing sup¬ 
plies are furnished free. 

The popular ceramic hobby shop is 
open to all military personnel and de¬ 
pendents. It provides instructions in 
copper enameling, use of the potter’s 
wheel, and ceramics. This shop first got 
under way with the help of a part-time 
professional instructor from the city of 
Lincoln. Ninety percent of the persons 
using the ceramic shop are the wives of 
base personnel. (It is interesting to 
note that ninety percent of the persons 
using the other hobby shops are military 
personnel.) The leathercrafl hobby 
shop ofTers free instructions in tooling, 
carving, and assembling of leathereraft. 
All materials at these three hobby shops 
are supplied at a discount. Othex facil¬ 
ities include the automotive hobby shop 
with more than thirty car stalls for 
wheel balancing, welding, wheel align¬ 
ments, lubricating, body and fender re¬ 
pair. motor overhaul, and painting. 
Twenty-five cents an hour or one dollar 
a day is charged for use of a stall. It is 
the only self-supporting hobby shop on 
the base. In the wood hobby shop, 
equipment ranges from wood lathes to 
electrical saw' equipment. Coffee tables, 
camping trailers, boats, and other use¬ 
ful items are made here. The shop also 
is used in repairing broken furniture 
and equipment used by the recreation 
facilities. 

The base has two spacious unheated 
swimming pools: the officers’ pool (61/- 
by-83') and the enlisted men’s pool (71'- 
by-121'). These are equipped with div¬ 
ing boards, a sunbathing area, and 



Skeel range at Lincoln Air Force Base. 
The military community also has picnic 
sites, golf driving range, theater, arch¬ 
ery area, and grazing area for horses. 


dressing-shower room facilities. The 
ten-lane automatic pinsetter howling 
alley is one of the most popular facili¬ 
ties. One hundred and forty teams com¬ 
prise fourteen leagues, which play dur¬ 
ing the evenings; dependent youth 
leagues are held on Saturday after¬ 
noons. Thirty cents a line is charged 
for the military personnel and depen¬ 
dents. A snack bar is located in the fa¬ 
cility and aids in making bowling one 
of the most widely used recreation fa¬ 
cilities on the base. 

A large fieldhouse-gymnasium houses 
two basketball courts, a physical con¬ 
ditioning room, steamroom, massage 
room, and handball court. Intramural 
touch football fields, softball diamonds, 
and Little league baseball diamond 


Robert M. Du hi 
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surround the fteldhouse-gymnasiuni. 

An excellent library, with a chil¬ 
dren's reading room, provides current 
books and other reading materials. 
Newspapers and magazines are avail¬ 
able in another room. Working parents 
or couples out on the town for an eve¬ 
ning appreciate the nursery where a 
nominal fee is charged either on an 
hourly or daily basis. The nursery has 
an outdoor playground, indoor play¬ 


room, sleeping room, and kitchen. 

The base also has spacious fifty-acre 
Howling Lake and a lodge where week¬ 
end parties and recreation activities are 
held. In the summer, fishing, water ski¬ 
ing, boating, waterskiing lessons, and 
aqua-air shows are favorite pastimes. 

The military community also has a 
theater, a skeet range, golf driving 
course, archery area, and a grazing area 
for horses. Two picnic areas offer pic- 


'T'he base youtii center is open to 
dependent youth five days a week, 
with special night-time dances and ac¬ 
tivities on weekends. A pool table. Ping- 
pong table, and snack bar are provided 
for registered members. These include 
children nine years of age through the 
twelfth grade. The summer recreation 
program for dependent youth includes 
such activities as scouting; Red Cross 
swimming instruction; stamp clubs; 
junior rifle club; bowling leagues; girl's 


nic tables, restrooms, gi ills, and game 
equipment under shady trees. Aside 
from the normal activities scheduled in 
the recreation facilities, special events 
include tours through the University of 
Nebraska Museum, the- state peniten¬ 
tiary, banks, local TV station, city news¬ 
paper building, Roys Town at Omaha,, 
the Cushman factory, Pioneer Village, 
and other places of interest. 

Other recreation activities include 
archery lessons and tournament, a base 
swimming team, swimming instructions 
for adults, free monthly roller skating 
parties, and golf and tennis lessons. Ice 
skating is scheduled twice during the 
summer in Lincoln’s Pershing Audito¬ 
rium. A special night at the professional 
baseball park, designated as “Lincoln 
Air Force Rase Night” is also arranged 
each summer. Square dancing and les¬ 
sons are held each Friday and Saturday 
at the base service club. 

During the fall, winter and spring 
months, the base buzzes with fencing, 
chess, hobby shows, hobby shop open- 
housecrafts workshops, special Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas shows, visits and 
interviews at the local TV station, Uni 
\ersity of Nebraska productions includ¬ 
ing the All-University Talent Show, 
base talent shows, bowling leagues, and 
the Miss Lincoln beauty contest. Tour¬ 
naments are held monthly and winners 
go on to further competition. Such 
tournaments include basketball, box¬ 
ing, judo, volleyball, bowling, badmin¬ 
ton. Ping-pong, handball, track and 
field, model airplane, swimming and 
diving, tennis, softball, baseball, and 
golf. 


Fifty-acre Bowling Lake provides the base with a variety of water activities. 
Fishing, boating, waterskiing lessons, and ai/ua-air shows are favorite pastimes. 


Touch football is as 
popular with base per¬ 
sonnel as with the Com- 
mander-in-Chiej. Intra¬ 
mural touch football 
fields, softball dia¬ 
monds, and Little 
League baseball dia¬ 
mond surround the 
base's large gym. 


The base also uses the 
city facilities in Lin¬ 
coln. Here an Air 
Force group enjoys ice 

I skating in Pershing Au¬ 
ditorium. 7 he base re¬ 
ceives excellent cooper¬ 
ation from the Lincoln 
Recreation Department 
and local civic groups. 
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softl>all team: Little League and l’om 
League baseball; archery, tennis, and 
water skiing lessons; dancing lessons; 
and tours. Each month. party nights at 
the \ outli center are as follows: first and 
third Frida)s. Twixers (seventh and 
eighth grade! : second and fourth Fri¬ 
days. Tweeners. (nine-year-old through 
sixth grade) ; Saturday. Teeners i ninth 
grade through high school). 

A playground is also provided in the 
housing area. Through the coordina¬ 
tion of the Lincoln Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. the playground is highly success¬ 
ful. In 1961. the base playground 
ranked second in total attendance 
among the twenty-scvetl playgrounds in 
the city. 

The base receives excellent coopera¬ 
tion from local civic organizations, in¬ 
cluding the Lincoln Coordinating Coun¬ 
cil. which consists of \olunteer laymen 
and provides major assistance to the 
base recreation personnel. More than 
sixty organizations, hobby groups, in¬ 
stitutions, and agencies meet through¬ 
out the year with the base recreation di¬ 
rector and recreation chief. 

The civilian representatives call at¬ 


tention to community activities in which 
base personnel may participate. The 
Lincoln churches donate fifty to a hun¬ 
dred dozen cookies each week for a 
"Cookie and Coffee Call’" at the base 
each Sunday morning; the University 
of Nebraska gives athletic ticket reduc¬ 
tions as well as sending special musical 
and talent programs to the base; the 
hobby groups participate wholehearted¬ 
ly in the annual base hobby show; and 
Lincoln has organized a junior hostess 
program to send escorted girls to serv¬ 
ice duh dances. 

rg'htE base recreation program oper- 
* ates on an approximate $70,000 
budget yearly through nonappropriated 
funds. Each month the Central Base 
Fund Council meets to determine where 
the money will be spent. For items of 
higher cost, requests from each base are 
turned in to Second Air Force for "spe¬ 
cial grants.' 

A military officer, with title of “Rec¬ 
reation Chief,” and a civilian recreation 
director, paid through appropriated 
funds, are responsible for the recreation 
program. Recreation personnel stall 


also assigned includes a civilian youth 
director, a civilian service club direc¬ 
tor, two military auto hobby shop su¬ 
pervisors, a staff of five military person¬ 
nel in the gymnasium, one full-time 
civilian and a part-time civilian along 
with two airmen in the library, two mil¬ 
itary wood hobby shop supervisors, one 
civilian bowling lane manager, two rec¬ 
reation supply airmen, five military staff 
airmen in the service club (plus a ci¬ 
vilian custodian), one civilian nursery 
supervisor assisted by part-time person¬ 
nel, a military Rowling Lake Lodge 
manager. Part-time personnel are used 
in the theater, bowling alley; snack bar; 
ceramic, leathercraft. photography, and 
automotive hobby shops; swimming 
pool; and year-arouml recreation pro¬ 
grams. The Central Base Fund, which 
also supervises the budget used in the 
recreation programs, employs a stall of 
four persons. 

The Air Force wants its recreation 
programs and opportunities to equal 
the best in the nation. Lincoln AFB of¬ 
fers its personnel a coordinated base— 
community program which meets that 
challenge. 
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Safe Cycling 

A program for bicycle safety for 
American Bicycle Month (May) lias 
been set up in Dedham. Massachusetts, 
by Walter Colby, executive director of 
the Dedham Community House. PTA’s, 
the school department, and the hoard 
of selectmen cooperated on the plan. 
This is how the program worked last 
year: through the schools, an applica¬ 
tion to take a bicycle test was distrib¬ 
uted. When these came back, a study 
paper was issued through the school, 
carrying a study of the rules of the road 
and special rules for bike riders. The 
children were given two weeks to study 
and a true-or-false test was conducted at 
the end of the period. The children who 
passed took a road test on play areas or 
parks. Upon passing the road test, they 
were presented with a decal which reads 
'‘Safe Bicycle Rider—Dedham, Mass.,” 
and a small pocket booklet which serves 
as identification and contains first-aid 
rules, rules of the road, and an accident 
report eard. Mr. Colby began the pro¬ 
gram in March and finished it in May. 

New Blooms 

• A flower project proved a blooming 
success in Delaware Township, New 
Jersey. Seniors at St. Mary’s Catholic 
Home for the Aged planted 240 narcis¬ 
sus bulbs in two hundred pounds of 


pebbles. The fragrant white flowers 
bloomed all over the home's dining 
room, lifting morale and rejuvenating 
some green thumbs. 

• Poise, posture, and personality class¬ 
es for seniors in Los Angeles County, 
California, are for the young at heart. 
Senior citizens meet once a week in 
Plummer County Park for instruction 
in voice and diction, posture, color har¬ 
mony, wardrobe, personality develop¬ 
ment, makeup and hairstyle techniques. 
The course is also a key to finding new 
friends and new r interests in life. 

Employe Leisure 

At the annual meeting of the Boeing 
Company’s Employes Recreation Coun¬ 
cil in Seattle, Washington, a chairman 
reported on the aircraft company’s vari¬ 
ous athletic and hobby clubs. Notable 
was the fact that the fish derby had a 
flood of applicants and was able to ac¬ 
cept only six thousand of the thirteen 
thousands who applied. The Trailer and 
Coach Club started off 1961 with nine 
trailers and now has thirty-five. The 
group alternates trips, having one out¬ 
ing where there are facilities and one 
without. Several trips made by the 
Travel Club included its fifth annual 
trip to Hawaii. Thirty-five employe rec¬ 
reation clubs are now included in the 
couneil. Four new ones were established 


recently'—chess, organ, boat, and curl¬ 
ing groups. All clubs showed an in¬ 
crease in participation. The Skin Div¬ 
ing and Flying Clubs reported no casu¬ 
alties. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

Connecticut: New officers of the Con¬ 
necticut Recreation Society are: Presi¬ 
dent, Clement Lemire, superintendent 
of parks and recreation, Newington; 
First Vice-President, Ernest St. Jacques, 
superintendent of recreation, West Hart¬ 
ford; Second Vice-President, Raymond 
Berte, director of recreation, Farming- 
ton ; Secretary-Treasurer, Fred Mande- 
ville, superintendent of recreation, Mer¬ 
iden. 

PEOPLE IN THE *NEWS 
Clyde R. Seeley, a member of the staff 
of George Williams College for six 
years, was recently appointed director 
of George Williams College Camp at 
V illiams Bay, Wisconsin. The camp is 
the 108-acre Lake Geneva Campus of 
George Williams College. A year-round 
conference and vacation center, it is 
also the site of summer schools, insti¬ 
tutes, and educational and religious as¬ 
semblies. 

Clark Tihbitts was recently appointed 
deputy director of the Special Staff on 
Aging in the U.S. Department of Health, 



• • 

The governors get the latest data on 
parks and recreation. Left, Susan Lee, 
vice-president oj the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, presents NRA's 1961 
Recreation and Park Yearbook to Gov¬ 
ernor John A. Volpe of Massachusetts. 
Right . Terry Sanford (center), gover¬ 
nor of North Carolina, received the 
Yearbook from Oka Hester (right), 
president of the North Carolina Recre¬ 
ation Society, aided by Temple Jarrell, 
NRA Southern district representative. 
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Education, and Welfare. Mr. Tibbitts 
will assist the director of the special 
staff in formulating staff policy and will 
continue to be responsible for the devel¬ 
opment of a program for research and 
training to improve the living condi¬ 
tions of the seventeen million Ameri¬ 
cans over sixty-five. 

John P. Cronin, director of the Prov¬ 
idence. Rhode Island, Recreation De¬ 
partment, has been named special ad¬ 
visor to the Citizens Advisory Council 
to the President’s Committee on Juven- 
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ile Delinquency and Youth Crime. Mr. 
Cronin has been director of the Provi¬ 
dence department for the past fifteen 
years as well as the director of the Prov¬ 
idence Junior Police Camp. He is a 
member of many civic and athletic or¬ 
ganizations in Rhode Island and, at 
present, is chairman of the Governor’s 
Advisory Committee on Aging, chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Executives of 
Recreation and Group Work Agencies 
of Rhode Island, and a member of the 
Governor's Committee on Children and 
Youth. In addition, he has just been ap¬ 
pointed to the Advisory Committee on 
Young Workers of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Providence has developed a compre¬ 
hensive master plan for redevelopment 
of its downtown area which calls for 
parks, pedestrian walkways, malls, and 
a sports and civic center. 

Myron N. (Min) 
Hendrick, direc¬ 
tor of recreation in 
Niagara Falls, New 
York is gathering 
some well-earned 
laurels. On May 8, 
Min will receive the 
annual award of the Roaring Twenties, 
an informal organization of students 
who attended Niagara Falls High School 
in the Twenties. Several months ago 
he received a local Police Club Civic 
Award and bis assistant, Norman Mir- 
rington, received a similar award. Both 
were presented for work in setting tip 
various youth programs. 

In February, the Uniformed Fire¬ 
fighters Local 711 presented Mr. Hen¬ 
drick with a gold badge signifying life¬ 
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time membership in the organization, 
as recognition for his work developing 
the AAL physical fitness and Junior 
Olympics programs. In March, he re¬ 
ceived a plaque for international effort 
at the Sports Night held in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


Rodney E. Mott 

is the new program 
director of Inter¬ 
national House in 
Philadelphia. He 
will be responsible 
for the develop¬ 
ment, supervision, 
and coordination of an over-all pro¬ 
gram of recreation and cultural activi¬ 
ties for some three thousand foreign- 
exchange students within the Philadel¬ 
phia suburban area. He will direct, 
promote, and supervise the develop¬ 
ment of a program in the rural setting 
of the Gladwyne Hostel, the first coun¬ 
try program site for foreign students in 
the area. The programs will provide an 
opportunity for American families and 
foreign students to work and exchange 
recreation experiences and techniques. 
Mr. Mott will work closely w ith fifty-six 
colleges, universities, and schools of 
higher learning to provide a well-bal¬ 
anced program for all foreign students. 
Mr. Mott has also served as superintend¬ 
ent of parks and recreation for the Up¬ 
per Merion Park and Recreation De¬ 
partment in Pennsylvania. 

Jack Springer, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation in Statesville, North Carolina, 
was presented with an award for com¬ 
munity leadership by the local Order of 
De Molav. 

Lucy G. Morgan, director of the Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts in Penland, 
North Carolina, is retiring at the age of 
seventy-three. Known affectionately as 
“Miss Lucy,” she has been associated 
with the school for forty-two years. The 
land on which the school is built once 
belonged to Miss Morgan who deeded 
it to the board of trustees. The school 
has achieved international recognition; 
students and observers have come from 
every state in the Union and from some 
sixty foreign countries. In 1%I stu¬ 
dents and staff represented thirty states 
and thirty foreign countries. Bill 
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Four veteran employees oj the Los Angeles City Recreation and Park Department 
were honored recently for their combined record of 120 years of service to the 
city. George K. Simmonds (extreme right), president of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission, presented the service pins. Left to right: Emerson Green, principal park 
foreman (35 years); Amcric Hadley, supervisor of golf (30 years) ; Simeon Kem¬ 
per, Jr., recreation director (30 years); Ernest Powell, assistant maintenance 
supervisor (25 years). A loyal and dedicated crew. 


Brown of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
will fill the directorship upon Miss 
Lucy’s retirement. He is, at present, 
head of the department of design in the 
Worcester Cruft Center and is on the 
teaching staff of The Haystack Moun¬ 
tain School of Crafts, Deer Isle, Maine. 

In the twelve years that Vincent J. 
Ilebert has been superintendent of the 
parks and recreation department in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, recreation has 
come a long way. Five new playgrounds, 
including one for retarded children, 
have been opened; parks have been sig¬ 
nificantly developed; the senior citizens 
center has been initiated. Recently, Mr. 
Hebert was awarded the annual citizen¬ 
ship citation for meritorious commu¬ 
nity service given by the Adnllam Lodge 
of B’nai B’rith. The Berkshire Eagle, 
in commenting editorially on the award, 
characterized *‘Vinny” as “a geidal gen¬ 
tleman and an indefatigable workhorse, 
whose professional accomplishments are 
as noteworthy as his philosophy.” 

The Eagle also quoted some of the 
Hebert philosophy: “In this day and 
age when man can circle the earth in 
eighty-eight minutes, what we do with 
the time we save is of increasing im¬ 
portance. If we spend it wisely, we’ll be 
all right; if not. we'll decay, go back¬ 
wards. 

“Our social growth and development 


must catch up with our technological 
development. Some of us still can't live 
with the guy next door, but we’re racing 
for a spot on the moon.' 

IN MEMORIAM 

• Robert E. Maytag, conservationist 
and naturalist, died recently at the age 
of thirty-eight. Mr. Maytag received 
many honors in the conservation field. 
His most recent project was founding a 
zoo in Phoenix, Arizona. He was presi¬ 
dent of the Arizona Zoological Society, 
which he founded, and was named 
Phoenix Man of the Year in 1961. He 
founded the Maytag Chair of Ichthyol¬ 
ogy at Miami (Florida) University, 
founded the Florida Sheriffs Boys’ 
Ranch, was a recipient of the Florida 
Saltwater Conservation Award, and 
was a director of the International Oce¬ 
anographic Foundation. 

• Louis II. Barkiiausen, former presi¬ 
dent of Ducks Unlimited. Inc., and long 
active in conservation work, died re¬ 
cently in Chicago at the age of eighty- 
two. Mr. Barkhausen served as presi¬ 
dent of Ducks Unlimited in 1940-1 and 
maintained his own game sanctuary in 
Little Saumico, Wisconsin, until five 
years ago when he turned it over to 
Brown County. Last January he re¬ 
ceived one of the American Motors con¬ 
servation awards. 
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Congress 

Highlight 


National Recreation Congress 

Edward H. Thacker 

O NE of recreation’s primary con¬ 
cerns today is the individual and 
what can he done to help him achieve 
the most constructive use of his free 
time in this era of increasing leisure. 
If work no longer offers the opportunity 
for fulfillment and satisfaction through 
creating and achieving, people must 
find it elsewhere. The present misuse of leisure time by in¬ 
dividuals has made this more important than ever before 
and stands as a challenge to the recreation profession to do 
something about it. Therefore, the emphasis of the 44th 
National Recreation Congress will lie. fittingly, on the na¬ 
ture of man—and why his leisure-time needs are so impor¬ 
tant and so critical at this time. “Misuse of leisure/’ says 
Lauranee S. Rockefeller, “might well become the Achilles’ 
heel of our free society.” 

The 44th Congress will devote a full day, October 1, to a 
focus-in-depth program on “The Recreation Participant— 
Present and Potential. Dr. Ethel Alpenfels. professor of 
educational anthropology at New York University, and Dr. 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration. will deliver the keynote addresses for this special 
program. Dr. Alpenfels will speak on “Man—11 is Nature as 
an Individual Today” and Dr. Gulick will address the dele¬ 
gates on “The Challenge to Recreation.” Following these 
addresses, specific agency-setting discussion meetings will 
explore the implications of the keynote addresses. 

In line with the foregoing, the Congress Program Plan¬ 
ning Committee is formulating an exciting and informative 
program. Dr. Howard Rusk, director of the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation at the New York Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center, will address a general session on 
hospital recreation and the community. Other general ses¬ 
sions planned to highlight the Congress theme, “Free Time 

Mk. THACKER. chairman of the Program Planning Commit¬ 
tee for the 44th National Recreation Congress, is a recreation 
analyst for the District of Columbia Recreation Department. 


Philadelphia, September AO-()ctober 5 


—A Challenge to Free Men,” include the scope and impor¬ 
tance of the cultural phase of recreation programs and an 
up-to-date report on the newly created federal Ilureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. Dr. E. C. Crafts will tell the Congress 
about the significance ofthisnew ageney (see also Page 231). 

In addition, outstanding authorities, selected by the Pro¬ 
gram Committee, are busy developing plans for some forty 
special-interest and workshop sessions dealing with prob¬ 
lems. trends, and developments of concern to the recreation 
field. These sessions are geared to offer delegates new ideas, 
new techniques, answer questions, and equip them to do a 
better recreation job in their community. 

As usual, a major feature of the Congress will be the Ex¬ 
hibit Area with over one hundred commercial exhibits. In 
addition, educational exhibits will highlight agency services 
and program ideas. The National Recreation Association 
Consultation Area will again lie in operation to assist dele¬ 
gates in securing authoritative advice on any recreation 
problem. 

It is within this broad spectrum of convention activity 
that the Congress Program Planning Committee feels sure a 
valuable and enriching experience awaits all delegates in 
Philadelphia. Headquarters for the 41th Congress will be 
the new' Iwentv-one story Sheraton Hotel which contains a 
thousand rooms and suites and a thousand-ear garage. This 
new' multi-million-dollar hostelry houses the city’s largest 
and newest ballroom and is located in the heart of Penn Cen¬ 
ter, which is a city within a city. The Penn Center project 
has been acclaimed as one of the boldest and most exciting 
plans of city development in the world. Philadelphia’s rec¬ 
reation areas (see Page 24HJ have developed iu fabulous 
fashion since the last Recreation Congress in that city 
(1956). They are really something every recreation leader 
should see. 

Are you coining to Philadelphia—or will 
you, too, lag behind like the youngster above? 
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RECORDING 
SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
ATTENDANCE 



A study of playground attendance-taking conducted in 
the summer of 1960 showed the visit is the most feasi¬ 
ble and satisfactory attendance unit and that since 
it is not practicable to record all visits, modification of the 
peak count each session affords the best means of estimating 
the number of persons using the playground per session. 
During the study actual attendance and peak counts were 
made at seventy-five playgrounds for a period of one week 
in order to determine the basis for modifying the peak 
counts (see Recreation', April 1961). The study was spon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation Association’s National Ad¬ 
visory Committees on Administration and Research and was 
conducted by a committee of ten recreation executives with 
Graham Skea, superintendent of recreation in East Orange, 
New Jersey, as chairman. 

FORMULA 

Ratio of Visits to Peak Count 


Playgrounds Classified 
by Acreage 



Morning 

A fternoon 

Evening 

Under 3 aeres 

1.98 

2.25 

2.25 

3-5 acres 

1.70 

2.46 

1.88 

5-8 acres 

1.93 

2.97 

1.42 

8 and over 

1.83 

2.51 

1.71 

Playgrounds Classified 
by Leadership Hours 

Morning 

A fternoon 

Evening 

Under 80 per week 

1.7-1 

2.06 

1.53 

80-120 

1.60 

2.05 

1.27 

120 and over 

2.07 

2.85 

2.26 


Playgrounds Classified 
by Hours of Operation 


Morning: Under'3 hours 

1.68 

3 hours and over 

1.96 

Afternoon: 4 hours or under 

1.89 

Over 4 hours 

3.01 

Evening: Under 2 hours 

1.29 

2 hours and over 

1.94 


As a result of its study, the committee concluded that no 
single attendance index is applicable to all playgrounds. It 
proposed that the attendance at each individual playground 
he determined by the use of a morning, afternoon, and 
evening index applicable to a playground of its size and 
hours of operation and of leadership. This requires a sep¬ 


arate index to be assigned each playground—morning, af¬ 
ternoon, and evening. 

By way of illustration, a playground of six acres with a 
total of one hundred leadership hours per week and open 
three hours per morning would have, according to the pre¬ 
ceding tables, morning ratios of 1.93, 1.60, and 1.96, re¬ 
spectively, or an average of 1.83. To determine the morning 
attendance—number of visits at this playground—the peak 
count would he multiplied by 1.83. 

Similarly, if the playground is open four hours in the 
afternoon, its afternoon ratios would he 2.97, 2.05, and 
1.89, respectively, or an average of 2.3. To determine the 
afternoon attendance, the peak count would he multiplied 
hv 2.3. The evening attendance would be determined in the 
same manner. The sum of attendances for morning, after¬ 
noon, and evening sessions would represent the daily total. 

The committee recommends that a peak count of the num¬ 
ber of persons on the playground be recorded each morning, 
afternoon, or evening session at which leadership is pro¬ 
vided. It further recommends that playground directors re¬ 
cord the peak count only on their attendance report. Appli¬ 
cation of the indices to determine total attendance should he 
a function of the central office, which has a record of the in¬ 
dices of all playgrounds, as determined at the beginning of 
the season. 

In cities where all playgrounds are similar in size, leader¬ 
ship, and hours of operation, or where for some reason it 
is not practicable to assign indices to each individual play¬ 
ground, the committee recommends that the following ratios 
be applied: 

Morning—Multiply peak count by 1.8 
Afternoon—Multiply peak count by 2.5 
Evening—Multiply peak count by 1.8 

The committee recognizes that its recommendations may 
not apply at playgrounds with unusual conditions and sug¬ 
gests test counts he made to discover the best formula for 
estimating attendance at such areas. 

Reports of experience in the use of the committee’s rec¬ 
ommendations will be welcomed by the National Recreation 
Association, ij: 
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Right. I,hr the rest of Philadelphia's 
over thrct hundred piayspots, this play¬ 
ground at Howard and Harks 'streets 
proi ides reereation for citizeiw from 
toddlers to totterers. The playgrounds 
and reereation areas an for use of 
entire family, not nrdy the children. 


lielou . wild Indians work off extra e/i- 
etgy in fort at Simpson Playground. A o 
two playgrounds in Philadelphia are 
alike;, each holds something: different, 
ever.t if it is ardy a mern fiver or a eon- 
i rote jeep. IP 1967 every playground 
in the rit’i will have been redeveloped. 


Moth ers sit in the sun and which their duhhen play in the tots’ area at Rose Play 
grounil. ’The coiled caterpillar of colorful mosaic is a creature from a futuristic fairy taie 
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FROM WING-DING 
TO HINKY-DINK 

in Philadelphia , host city for 44th Hecreation Congress 


Hugh Scott 

N ine years and §18.000,000 ago 
Philadelphians playgrounds at¬ 
tracted little attention. Fewer in 
number, often shabby, and with a dull 
similarity of equipment, they were seen, 
hut seldom heard of. 

Now things are different. 'I he city’s 
recreation program has a magnet-like 
attraction for visitors. They come from 


South Dakota. Siam, and South Africa 
to view the 838 dilferent play facilities, 
ninety of which are either new or rede¬ 
veloped within the past nine years. And 
they collectively call Philadelphia’s rec¬ 
reation program one of the most im¬ 
pressive in the world. 

One big reason for the difference— 
apart from the §18.000.000—is imag- 


Chiklren at Frederic 
Mann Recreation Cen¬ 
ter love their concrete 
porpoise, one of the 
many real and fabled 
animals to be found on 
the city's play areas. 


The modern recreation 
building at Rose Play¬ 
ground permits a varied 
indoor program includ¬ 
ing instruction in arts 
and crafts and rainy- 
day activities for all. 
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Spray pool at Tarken 
Playground proves bet¬ 
ter than open fireplug. 
The city also has forty- 
three swimming pools 
which were used by 
2,300,000 last year. 


A spirited ride on this magic steed affords the children’s imaginations full rein. 
Holes in the creature’s back are not clearly visible here, but offer good climbing. 
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Left, an overall view of the play area ] 
at McAlpih Playground shows aetivitie • 
in full swing. A ote candy-stripe pole, 
and the variety of climbers, whirlers 
and slides. Parents, older sisters ana 
brothers share in the tot's enjoyment 


Below,Philadelphia jdaygroundsspread 
out a magic carpet for imaginative play 
These youngsters at Whitehall Com 
mons actually have a piece of equip 
ment called the Magic Carpet Climber 
Makes the standard slide look tame 




PiHieret! by imagination. ) oungslcrs 
on the Feltonvillr Recreation Center 
railroad travel under then own steam. 
Recreation leaders from all over the 
world hare visited Philadelphia to set 
its modern, creative playground equip¬ 
ment and other outstanding facilities. 


ination. ami mud) of this came from 
Recreation Commissioner Robert Vi . 
Crawford. \\ ith a fine background of 
recreational experience. Commissioner 
Crawford knew, for example, that just 
as fisb must swim and birds ll\. children 
must crawl and climb 

"If it's mountable." the youngsters 
say. "it's wonderful." 

Reflecting this. Philadelphia's play¬ 
grounds have become a climber's carni¬ 
val. There are igloo, cactus tree, and 
wavy wall ('limbers. There are balance- 
beam climbers, and triple spin climbers 


and squirrel-house climbers. There are 
even magic carpel, wing-ding and hinky- 
dink climbers. 

N o TWO play grounds in the eitv are 
exactly alike; each holds some¬ 
thing different, even if it s just a nierrv 
flyer or a concrete jeep. Rut mixed w ith 
these intriguing items are lire engines, 
trains, turtles, saddle slides, spiral 
-lides. climbing nets, castles, and moats. 
Too. there are fortv-lhree swimming 
pools, which were used bv almost 2.- 
.'’>(10.0(10 people last year. There is Cam]) 
\\ illiam Penn, two dav camps, and some 
assorted facilities, including the Tini- 
ciiui \\ ildlife Preserve and the former 
Penns) Ivania Stale Fish Hatchery. 

This variety reflects a second Craw 
ford belief, which is that playgrounds 
and recreation centers don't exist for 
i hildreu alone. In fact, one of his favor¬ 
ite statements is that the family that 
plays together stays together. Thus, the 
city's recreation program is aimed at 
everyone, from toddlers to totlerers. 
There are family nights, for example, 
at the swimming pools so that children 
and parents can share in the swimming 
and water safety programs. There are 
suppers and square dances and picnics 
and concerts. 

Special adult activities differ slightly 


from neighborhood to neighborhood. 
Rut generally they include baseball, 
softball and outdoor basketball leagues 
for men; softball and tennis tourna¬ 
ments for women, and such quieter 
games as horseshoes, boccie, checkers 
and cards for senior citizens. In addi¬ 
tion, there are areas set aside for art, 
singing, dancing, handicraft classes, 
and some for just plain socializing. 

Rv 1967, ever)' playground in the 
eitv will have been redeveloped as part 
of the current program. The city has 
found when a playground is redevel¬ 
oped attendance jumps as much as six 
hundred percent, gr 


7 hts material is reprinted with permis¬ 
sion from Todav. magazine o/ I he Phil¬ 
adelphia Inquirer. May 21, 1901. 


W hen the ci 11 i.i) grows up in a 
society that talks and acts as 
if creative play opportunities can 
be found among individuals in the 
home and in informal neighbor¬ 
hood settings, he will look to those 
places close by for the satisfaction 
of his basic needs as both child and 
adult. — Wayne R. Williams, 
Recreation Places (Reinhold Pub¬ 
lishing Corporation. 1958). 
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BARRIERS TO SERVICE 

Simple changes in architectural features 
of recreation facilities will expedite participation 

by millions of aged and handicapped now shut out 


Wilko B. Sehoenbohin and Robert W. Sehvvanke 


M illions of handicapped and aged 
Americans are slopped from 
participating in normal commu¬ 
nity programs by simple architectural 
features which “block” them out. The 
needs and rights of these people are re¬ 
peatedly overlooked or ignored hy arch¬ 
itects, planners, and builders of all types 
of facilities—churches, schools, govern¬ 
ment buildings, hotels and motels, air¬ 
line and bus terminals, hospitals and 
medical facilities, and cultural, recrea¬ 
tion, and sports facilities. 

Estimates of the number of handi 
capped persons affected by such bar¬ 
riers as steps, narrow doorways, inade¬ 
quate toilet facilitie's, and the absence 
of safety features, vary from ten to 
twenty percent of our country’s popu- 

Mr. Schoenbohm is executive secre¬ 
tary of the Minnesota Society of Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults , Inc., Minne¬ 
apolis . and Mtt. Sen wan ke is director 
of the MSCCA’s Architectural Barriers 
Educational Survey Project. 


lation. Included in these estimates are 
some 5,000,000 persons w ith heart con¬ 
ditions, 250.000 in wheelchairs, about 
200,000 with leg braces, and another 
130,000 with artificial limbs. In addi¬ 
tion to these handicapped, there are the 
older adults, some 16.500,000 persons 
over the age of 65, and their number is 
growing daily. 

The therapeutic value of individually 
prescribed recreation is indisputable. 
Our hospitals and rehabilitation centers 
put in swimming pools and other rec¬ 
reation facilities; hire trained physical, 
occupational, and recreation therapists; 
and establish elaborate programs to im¬ 
prove the physical, psychological, and 
social health of their patients through 
recreation. Great emphasis is put upon 
returning the patient to “normal activ¬ 
ity” as soon as possible, and “rehabili¬ 
tation” takes on a broad, all-encompass¬ 
ing meaning. Maintenance of physical 
stamina and mental health through pre¬ 
scribed exercise and relaxation is of 


major significance as the patient at¬ 
tempts to utilize fully what remaining- 
ability and function he has. 

When the patient leaves the hospital 
or rehabilitation setting, he is instructed 
and encouraged to continue his pro¬ 
gram of exercise and recreation. How¬ 
ever, as anyone who has attempted to- 
develop a recreation program for the- 
handicapped well knows, it is nearly im¬ 
possible to find community facilities-- 
which can meet the simple-requirements 
of accessibility and usability. For ex¬ 
ample, in one agency building con¬ 
structed within the past five years.. 
access to the building is through an en¬ 
trance with one step which might just 
as well have been left off. 

The lockerroom in this same facility 
is entered and exited through a narrow 
door which opens directly onto a steep¬ 
stairway. There is no landing at the top- 
and the door is “quick-closing,” making 
it a definite hazard for everyone. The 
five steps leading- down into the room 
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are an impossible barrier for persons 
in wheelchairs. The beautifully tiled 
locker room is filled to capacity with 
lockers and benches, leaving aisles too 
narrow for a wheelchair or a person on 
crutches. Toilets are set in handsomely 
designed stalls with in-swinging doors 
only wide enough for the most agile ath¬ 
lete. and there is little room inside for 
even an extremely heavy person, much 
less a wheelchair or the person on 
crutches. 

Access to the pool itself is via an 
amply large shower room, but it has a 
four-inch curb in the doorway. To get 
from the shower room to the pool, one 



Wheelchair square dancing, at the 
new Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
which provides ground-level entrances, 
accessible and usable toilet facilities, 
and easy accordion-door space dividers. 

has to go back up five steps, pass 
through a second door, negotiate a nar¬ 
row; corridor, and step off one last step 
into the pool area. Is it any wonder 
handicapped people and nonhandi¬ 
capped people alike find recreation “out 
of reach”? 

E QI'VU.I DiKKicri.T to enter are 
buildings whose sole entrance is 
equipped with a revolving door. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not conducive to successful 
rehabilitation or integration into soci¬ 
ety if those whose disability prevents 
them from using revolving doors must 
wait outside until a janitor can be lo¬ 
cated to “break down” the revolving 
door. Or consider the plight of handi¬ 
capped or aged people whose paralysis 
requires the use of a wheelchair at all 
times. They may have been rehabili¬ 
tated to the point of holding responsible 
jobs, driving their own cars, and other¬ 


wise seeing to their own personal needs, 
hut, when traveling, they are unable to 
use most restroom facilities in service 
stations, restaurants, hotels, or motels 
because of the narrow doors custom¬ 
arily used in these places. 

Such situations are repeated numer¬ 
ous times in all types of buildings, both 
public and private. As one handicapped 
person put it, “I wonder how many 
handicapped or aged people like my¬ 
self are discouraged from going to 
church because architects and builders 
seem to feel that the only approach to 
God is up a long line of steps.” 

In recent years handicapped people 
have been taking an active part in foot¬ 
ball, basketball, square dancing, soft- 
ball, archery, swimming, volleyball, 
track and field, and bowling. In fact, 
there was even a Wheelchair Olympics 
held in Rome in 1960. Leading the de¬ 
velopment of sporting activities for 
paraplegics and other handicapped per¬ 
sons was the Paralyzed Veterans of 
America and its successor, the National 
Wheelchair Basketball Association, 
which now has local and regional af¬ 
filiates throughout the nation. What 
started with such sedentary sports as 
Ping-pong, catch, and pool, has now de¬ 
veloped into a comprehensive “para¬ 
lympic” program which includes bas¬ 
ketball. archery, javelin toss, table ten¬ 
nis, and swimming. 

Compare these accomplishments with 
the problems faced by local handi¬ 
capped bowling leagues when seeking a 
suitable facility in which to pursue their 
sport. Most bowling establishments are 
far from ideal. Many arc located below 
ground level with steps leading down, 
or have locker rooms and restrooms 
which arc poorly designed or inacces¬ 
sible to the handicapped person. In 
nearly all. the alleys themselves are two, 
three, or more steps below the. rest of 
the building. To complicate the prob¬ 
lem. corridors are often thickly carpeted 
and aisles are far too narrow for safe 
passage. 

B ecai se these problems of architec¬ 
tural design play such an impor¬ 
tant role in the daily lues of physically 
handicapped, aged, and even normally 
active persons, several states have set 
up investigation committees in an at¬ 
tempt to eliminate these barriers wher¬ 


ever feasible. One such state is Minut 
sota, where the Minnesota Society fo 
Crippled Children and Adults fou 
years ago spearheaded such a program 

The society’s early interest in thi 
problem and the establishment of it: 
Architectural Barriers Committee re 
suited in the awarding of a U.S. Officf 
of Vocational Rehabilitation research 
and demonstration grant for carrying 
on a pilot state-wide investigation and 
educational program. This study is be¬ 
ing carried on in cooperation with the 
Minnesota Division of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, the Minnesota Governor’s 
Advisory Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, and the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 
It is hoped that it will assemble much 
useful information on beneficial design, 
provide estimates on the extent of the 
problem posed by barriers to the hands 
capped, and stimulate community action 
in changing building codes. 

Although it is realized that some 
buildings can neither be convenientlv 
nor economically reconstructed in order 
to make all areas accessible and usable, 
there now are available standard speci¬ 
fications which can be used as a uniform 
guide to architects, engineers, builders 
and other planners in designing all 
types of facilities that will accommodate 
the handicapped and aged. These speci¬ 
fications were developed through a spe¬ 
cial research project sponsored by the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults and the President’s Commit¬ 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, in cooperation with the 
University of Illinois’ Student Rehabili¬ 
tation Center at Urbana, the American 
Standards Association, and nearly fifty 
government and private agencies and 
corporations. Copies of these standards 
may be obtained from the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 West Ogden Avenue. Chicago 12, 
any of its state or local affiliates, or the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, Wash¬ 
ington 23, D.C. 

O TKANCELY ENOUGH, the needs of these 
^ people do not require special or ex¬ 
pensive construction features — only 
sensible planning. It has been repeated¬ 
ly proven that it generally costs less to 
Continued on Page 268 
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OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 

AREAS 


FOR HOUSING PROJECTS 


An experienced architect and planner 

discusses the important relation of design and function 


Albert Mayer 

A n alarming aspect of housing projects is their essen¬ 
tial anonymity. By and large, they are congeries of 
massive-scale unit buildings and, as a whole, they re¬ 
semble each other in quality and feeling. In each, one feels 
a loss of identity and any sense of “belonging.’’ The build¬ 
ings resemble those of a complex institution, yet are quite 
separate and unlinked. 

Actually, building types, lay out of apartments, and shapes 
vary considerably; but elevations and treatment of grounds 
combine to give an over-all feeling of drabness. Windows 
punched out of walls of brick, monotone quality of wall color 
and texture, dreary, stereotype play equipment, large cen¬ 
tral expanse of chain-fenced lawn—the ensemble is com¬ 
pletely unevocative, all of one stamp. 

The projects lack a friendly main stem forming a direct 
connection for all buildings. Instead, there is generally a 
nondirectional criss-cross of paths or a double set of path¬ 
ways and in the center, a large dead spot of either fenced-in 
lawn or playfield. In many projects there is too little differ¬ 
entiation or demarcation between sitting areas, pedestrian 
walks, and playgrounds. The result is confusion, with kids 
playing ball just about anywhere, chasing across paths and 
darting over benches. Both sitting and walking are un¬ 
pleasant. 

The central green or common could be a creative, active, 
and vital clement in the community life of the project. Lsu- 
ally these arc sterile areas surrounded by chain-link fencing, 
dimly lighted or completely dark at night. What is missing 


Mr. Mayer is an architect and town planner with offices in 
New York City. He has, for over a number oj years, designed 
or been consultant for large housing developments, new 
towns and communities, and urban-renewal projects here 
and abroad. His designs have won a number of awards. 


is a magnetic center which will attract people to mingle 
socially, to promenade, to see and to be seen, to have local 
and community meetings, dances, concerts, and theatrical 
performances by local talent and by outside organizations. 
These activities will vary greatly with the locale, hut the im¬ 
portant common element is a feeling and appearance of ani 
mation, of vitality, of local adventure, as counterpoint to the 
quieter and more intimate parts. 

Large projects should have small common areas and fa¬ 
cilities appurtenant and relating closely to one or two build¬ 
ings, to form a natural and more intimate subcommunity 
relationship of, say, one hundred to two hundred families 
within the large community. This idea could with slight 
adaptations be incorporated in most site plans. In one New 
York project, small playground and sitting areas are placed 
between buildings, with the entrance to each building facing 
them. There is a straight path connecting the two entrances: 
neither playground nor deeply penetrating parking space 
interferes with this direct natural communication and rela 
tionships. 

Open spaces in housing projects should serve a number of 
purposes they now fail to do. These may be considered in 
relation to the following categories: 

Functionally: for different age groups and the family it 
self in terms of adequate space, related arrangements, suit¬ 
able and stimulating equipment for varied active and quiet, 
sedentary recreation, and for easy social contact; also for 
the community in terms of suitable meeting places and oc¬ 
casions. Design for evening use. generally disregarded, is 
fully as important as daytime, especially in summer. It is 
the social time, the one time the family is together and at 
leisure. 

Visually: to supply color, glitter, light and shade, stimu¬ 
lation. “lift” now lacking in the over-all architectural ehar- 
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acter of both the projects and their local surroundings. Ihis 
is a need during daylight hours and in the evening as well, 
in place of the generally low-level lighting and near gloom. 
Emotionally: to establish a sense of identification and 
pride in the place in which one lives. This quality is on two 
levels. The open-space treatment can provide an aura and 
emphasis and bind together single buildings into some quick¬ 
ly experienced entity. Outdoor space should take on some¬ 
thing of a quality and distinction now to be found only in 
the remote major city centers. 

Effect of Site Plan 

t ie present generally accepted definition for open space 
in housing projects is the total number of square feet 
not built on. A great deal of this is semi-waste area. In the 
case of buildings w ith many projections, there is a good 
deal of “occluded” area. This semi-waste area cannot be 
developed for use (other than planting). and it pushes the 
circulating path system further from the building because 
of the projections. 

The matter of entrances to buildings is important also. 
Generally, there is a single entrance to each unit l bus. long 
walks are inevitable around the building, either from the 
street side to internal parks, playgrounds, and interior cir¬ 
culation. or from the interior frontage to parking areas on 
the periphery. Ihis is not only inconvenient, but involves 
more pathways that subtract from useable area and cut up 
the remainder. An excellent solution is an open-through 
lobby, with entrance from the interior of the project as well 
as the exterior. This conception of concentration and 
through entrances at one point is extremely vital in site 
planning, for convenience, for flexible development of open 
spaces, and for maximum actual usefulness. 

The site plan itself affects open space usability. For ex¬ 
ample, the diagonal placement of buildings within a city’s 
rectangular street system produces odds and ends of space, 
particularly at the peripheral junctions of the two systems. 
Thus, the usual method of first designing and placing build¬ 
ings, then getting the site engineer and landscape architect 
to devise the best possible open space solution is inadequate. 
The quality and potential of the open area must be thought 
of as an integral major design element from the start. The 
site plan also determines whether it will be possible to create 
an internal “Main Street.” If there is a central green, it 
should be in the nature of a “common,” with a walk or walks 
through it. 

A friendly main street, centrally placed, can be somewhat 
like the main street of a little town, a spine off which func¬ 
tions and social activities radiate, a magnet which helps give 
reality to the community concept which is supposed to char¬ 
acterize our projects. It can provide: 

• A lively pedestrian center. 

• A lighted main stem at night, giving a sense of security. 

• A degree of self-policing. 

A notiikr factor contributing to the rather indiscrimi- 
G*- nate use of outdoor space is the fairly large sitting area 
here and there, with seats around it on the edges and the 


center unoccupied. This invites youngsters to use this space 
to play hall, roller skate, and enjoy various sports— which is 
onlv natural—hut interferes with quiet sitting or any sitting. 
The small compact sitting area, indented olf a path, demar¬ 
cated yvith benches and possible shrubs, is a much happier 
solution. The same compact quality appears to he desirable 
for small children’s play areas. If there is too much "un¬ 
filled” area, it lends to be invaded by older, ball-playing 
children. 

Generally and rightly recognized is the need for well- 
defined areas, suitably equipped, for each age group. This 
is of prime importance, but a combined area for all ages 
or for families, in addition to the separated areas, is rarely 
provided. In Xevy York City, there is one such area. East 
Harlem Plaza in Jefferson Houses. Its elements are a sunken 
center with spray head and sitting areas in a scalloped circle 
around it. This is sometimes used for dance and musical 
performances. The “scalloped” or semi-circular seating ac¬ 
commodates audiences during performances, small conver¬ 
sational groups at other times. Surrounding this is a wide 
pay'ed ring or bell used at different times of day and evening 
for promenading, dancing, roller-skating, and bicycling. 

Beyond that, at the periphery, are small separate areas 
for very small children, yvith play equipment, demarcated 
by loyv, backless curved play-and-sitting benches; metal 
shade umbrellas, covering checker and picnic tables and 
benches; a “copse” of trees yvith benches for teenagers or 
others; a curved wall acting as a windbreak for a quiet sit¬ 
ting area for mothers and babies. Unis, a one-acre area 
provides a social and age-range center, well patronized. In 
its summer evening programs, it attracts people from yvell 
beyond it. 

Sense of Identification 

ITIIOUT going into really basic questions, other ele¬ 
ments that can contribute to the individuality, identi¬ 
fication, sparkle of a project are: 

• A main entrance yvhich can more or less “pull” the project 
together. 

• The community center. 

• The management complex. 

These latter should be located prominently. The approach, 
external treatment, planting and color should be visually 
arresting from a distance and attractive from nearby. 

One quite general feature in current and past housing 
project design is the large-scale central green or lawn near 
the center. With creative treatment and adequate lighting 
at night, these can become a vital element in community life, 
vibrant and socially important Many other factors affect 
the liveability and atmosphere of a project: 

Parking Areas. When an excessively perpendicular park' 
ing area penetrates into the heart of the project from the 
street, it not only makes one unpleasantly aware of cars in 
yvhat should be the undisturbed interior of the project but 
it cuts in between building entrances In a number of cases, 
this precludes the possibility of subcommunities. An ex¬ 
cessive, continuous length of parking area, when parallel to 
street, tends to isolate or “wall off” project from the outside. 
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This can usually be cured by cutting the single area in two, 
with sidewalk between, and slightly deepening it to make up 
for the loss. 

Trees are essential both around the edges and within the 
parking area itself. They provide some visual shielding from 
the ground level and from above; and, to an extent, prevent 
parked cars from getting too hot in the sun. Where they 
cannot be provided in a curbed strip between backs of cars, 
it is worthwhile to give up a five-foot strip between parking 
spaces at several points in the area and plant a tree in eacb. 
Trek Theory. In most projects, there is single tree planting 
or regular soldier-like tree planting, monotonous visually 
and functionally. It is monotonous except if sparingly used 
to accent an allee or main axis. This is true both from the 
ground and from the windows above (this matter of charac¬ 
ter and stimulation or lack of stimulation of view from above 
is important and not sufficiently considered in design I. The 
light and shade of copses, clumps, or bosques, contrasting 
with open spaces, has generally been ignored, as has been 
the interest of pattern into which they are composed. 
Exterior Corner Sitting Areas. These are desirable, par¬ 
ticularly for older people who like to sit and see street traffic 
go by. They are also, socially, something of a connector to 
the non project world. However, they do attract outside 
loafers or drunks. A suggested solution is a straight, open, 
exposed corner area for all. and an adjacent somewhat self- 
contained or sheltered area, w'ith low hedges for older peo¬ 
ple who want to sit, gossip, and look at the passing world. 
Laundries. The laundry in public housing projects is the 
most neglected and most easily utilized social possibility. 
Generally speaking, there are only one or two in a big proj¬ 
ect, which means an excessively long haul for women. There 
should be one in eaeh subcommunity or even in each build¬ 
ing. The interior laundry space could easily have a small 
lounge space just inside the entrance, for talking or reading 
while waiting. Most laundries are in basements, down 
ramps from grade. Kids hang around aimlessly, waiting for 
their mothers; baby carriages are left unprotected at the top 
and the mothers have to come up every little while to check. 
’There is no place for parking the baby carriages, which are 
left in walks adjacent to the ramp. A well-planned laundry 
should have a small play area and baby-carriage parking 


Projects usually provide well-defined ureas, suitably equip¬ 
ped, for each age group, but rarely have a combined area for 
all ages and for jamily. Harlem Plaza in New York City’s 
Jefferson Houses provides a sunken center with sprayhead 
surrounded by shaded sitting areas in a scalloped circle. 

space a few feet below grade, visible from the laundry win¬ 
dows—part of a laundry complex. 

Fencing. There is certainly need for some chainlink fencing 
for functional purposes: high fencing around basketball 
courts and handball courts for safety' and convenience to 
players and pedestrians; low fencing to demarcate play¬ 
grounds for small children; low post-and-chain fencing to 
demarcate planted areas; sometimes even a diagonally 
placed chainlink fence to prevent excessive shortcutting. 

This question of fencing deserves but has never received 
serious and close study. 1 he general excess of grim chain 
link fencing, not oidy in original design, but m its later mul¬ 
tiplication each year by management, is visually depressing, 
psychologically annoying, and even self-defeating. It is of¬ 
ten put up in the wrong places in respect to later mainte¬ 
nance. In some projects, there is too little demarcation of 
playground areas (fencing is needed) and too little identi¬ 
fiable exclusive playground. Ballplaying goes on all over, 
so balls are ehased into the shruhbery or other green areas. 
When chainlink fencing is erected to prevent this, youngsters 
climb over it, of course; panels of fencing have actually been 
torn away. It is also quite difficult to clean behind the chain- 
link fencing on the inside, particularly when shrubbery is 
behind it. So paper and dehris accumulate. Several points 
should be observed here: 

• Fencing has been put up in places to try to cure the symp¬ 
toms rather than to help cure the causes by better demarca¬ 
tion of playgrounds or more playground space. 

• A major motivation in the chainlink fencing program is 
to preserve the condition of lawns and of planting that ma\ 
be needlessly excessive. However, even in these terms, one 
cannot really claim that it serves its purpose. Detailed ob¬ 
servation shows numerous projecting and exposed lawn and 
shrub areas protected only by the inoffensive demarcating 
low post-and-chain, in excellent condition; and a number 
of chainlink protected areas are no better, some even worse. 

• Large proliferation of this grim fencing is not only gen¬ 
erally depressing, but tends to act as an actual challenge to 
vandal and destructive tendencies, both at the fenced spot 
and more so elsewhere. 

Enormous Opportunities 

0 US INC PROJECTS offer enormous opportunities for skill 
and imagination and social satisfaction which have not 
been explored, creatively, to any sufficient extent. Most of 
the observations made have been accompanied by sugges¬ 
tions for improvement or new coneepts. The suggestions and 
proposals, hmvever definite they sound, should be considered 
as only illustrations. They should stimulate fresh thinking 
and not be interpreted as offering a new set of rules or stand¬ 
ards. Each local situation will have its own characteristics 
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and requirements influencing function, feeling, aesthetics. 
Some solutions may involve moderate additional cost; but. 
as a consideration in a total project, they come to only a 
fraction of one percent. This should therefore not be a pro¬ 
hibiting factor. 

The observations and solutions offered here have evolved 
after considerable contact and discussion with tenants, man¬ 
agers. staff, social workers, and social scientists. This kind 
of co-thinking and co-working, continuing from inception 
through the actual subsequent operation, management, and 


participation, is indispensable for the stimulating quality 
of project design and function. It is equally essential so as 
to achieve the continuing interest, care, and grasp of both 
residents and management. Then, the final use fulfills, or 
often exceeds, the promise of the design. In fact, observing 
design-in-action in the years after completion is the crucial 
criterion of value. It is mainly as a vehicle toward consum¬ 
mation of social and individual self-expression, self-manage¬ 
ment, and self-enhancement that the full justification of 
design is achieved. 


STATE and LOCAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Elvira Delany 

OHIO. The Anshe Sfard Congregation has given two acres 
of land to the people of Summit County for an addition to 
Firestone Metropolitan Park. Forrest Myers, chairman of 
the Metropolitan Park Board, praised the congregation for 
“its generosity and civic spirit at a time when open land 
is rapidly disappearing from our community.” The two 
acres will help protect the outstanding park scenery in the 
Tuscarawas River valley where the Firestone Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company, two decades ago, presented an area of 190 
acres to the park district. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Bear Butte, the famous landmark and 
signal point, a sacred place of the Indians, near Sturgis, 
has been designated as a state park. The state appropriated 
$50,000 to buy the butte. 

TENNESSEE. Hundreds of Ardmore residents celebrated 
the opening of that town’s first public park recently when 
H. C. Fabian, national director of Woodmen of the World 
of Atlanta, Georgia, presented the deed to the four-acre site 
to Mayor Cowan Forbes. Property where the park is lo¬ 
cated, just inside, the Tennessee line, was donated by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ilamlett; and Court 992 of Woodmen of the World 
presented park equipment and sponsored the dedication in 
an all-day program. The new park includes picnic tables, 
swings, seesaws, and slides. 


WEST VIRGINIA. The state is carefully weighing its 
recreation potential as a way out of its economic difficul¬ 
ties. “Recreation is a resource which can provide a major 
new economic base for West Virginia,” Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall declared recently in announcing 
a plan for recreation resource development in the state. 
The plan, developed by the National Park Service, “would 
reach a largely untapped economic potential for the state, 
serving not only West Virginians but also attracting many 
millions of visitors from nearby states,” Secretary Udall 
pointed out. Main objective of the plan is to indicate how 
Vest Virginia can best develop her existing and potential 
recreation resources to serve her own citizens more ade¬ 
quately and to improve the overall economy of the State, by 
attracting more out-of-state visitors. The plan was published 
in cooperation with the program of federal assistance con¬ 
templated under the recently-passed Area Development Act 
for areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

Probably the most dramatic feature of the plan is the 
proposed Allegheny Parkway which would connect points 
of outstanding scenic and scientific and recreation interest 
from Harpers Ferry through the heart of West Virginia, 
terminating at Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. The parkway 
would complement the regular highway system and the 
newly developing interstate system, opening up a wealth 
of scenery in West Virginia that has remained largely un¬ 
known to out-of-state visitors because of difficulty of access. 
The salutary effect of improved transportation facilities 
could prove to he invaluable to the total economy of the 
state. Other recommendations of the plan call for the es¬ 
tablishment of many types of public outdoor recreation op¬ 
portunities—parks and nature preserves, recreation areas, 
historic sites and monuments, parkways and scenic drives, 
and trails—in addition to developing further the many ex¬ 
isting parks and recreation areas and making them more 
easily accessible to the public. Forty-three such areas have 
been specifically named in the plan for consideration as ad¬ 
ditional park and recreation areas to be established and 
operated by various levels of government—local, state, and 
federal. 
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PLANNING FOR OLDER ADULTS 


Program at a Day Center 


A DAY CENTER serving older adults should have three types 
of program groups for which content must be plan fed 
in order to meet needs of the individuals served: the total 
center membership, the activity group, and the informal 
group. The various types of programs provide a useful 
milieu for meeting needs. The fulfillment of the agency’s 
purpose is not only through the obvious function of club 
and activity groups but also through informal activities. 
Group activities are not always self-maintaining; further, 
some persons do not wish to be members of an organized 
activity. Building of self respect and inner resources occur 
outside of the group as well as within. Program is not only 
group focused, but is individualized. 

Program has deeper and wider connolative aspects than 
may appear on the surface. It should include a variety of 
activities, all of which are planned, deliberate tools to help 
older adults. The program of a center should be balanced, 
well blended, and varied within an atmosphere permitting 
freedom of choice. No activity should be initiated merely 
because it exists in other centers or clubs. Certainly, pro¬ 
gram content is influenced by expectations of those con¬ 
cerned: community, agency, and membership. These must 
be recognized, identified, and incorporated into prograin 
planning. 

A word needs to be said about the much-mentioned 
'‘meaningful use of time” as it alfects programing. Too fre¬ 
quently, it is assumed that “good” program includes oppor¬ 


tunities for service, arts, crafts, and educational projects but 
not such programs as cards and games. An activity to be 
meaningful to the individual must be important to him; it 
must fit into his life. Program content should have individ¬ 
ual needs as a focus. Meaningful program goals for older 
adults should lead to: 

• A renewal of group association and a group consciousness 
and empathy. 

o Satisfaction from use of time, and an enriched life. 

• Acquiring and renewing knowledge and skill. 

• A discipline of self inherent in approval or disapproval 
of peer group. 

• The social factor of congenial companionship, which is 
not necessarily the developing of friendships, because asso¬ 
ciations may be satisfying in themselves. 

The atmosphere in which the program operates is a vital 
force affecting not only group development but satisfying 
individual and group goals. The influence of the agency 
structure on program and the staff attitude and practices are 
of utmost importance. Members should be encouraged to 
create and develop an attitude and feeling of responsibility 
toward other members. Other environmental factors in¬ 
clude the relationship of one program to another, iu compe¬ 
tition of time, in combinations on same day, in status and 
role, iu independent identity while part of the whole; the in¬ 
volvement of members in planning, developing, changing, 
leading, and participating; the individual’s attitude toward 
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|)lav in general: his use of time; the club, activity, and in¬ 
formal pinups in the center; and the specific group with 
which he identifies himself. 

Leadership as it relates to program is one of the most 
\ital factors affecting the individual. Staff is the guide and 
the enabler; hut members should play as active a role as 
possible in the program to make it trull theirs. 

Facets of the group structure are practical aspects affect¬ 
ing program. These include number and frequency of ses¬ 
sions. length of term, time of day. relation to other pro¬ 


Physical Activity 



grams, room size and location, size of group, characteristics 
of members and intensity of participation; change in group 
membership: presentation of material by leader; and pub¬ 
licity and interpretation of program. Short- and long-term 
projects can focus the content in satisfying needs.— Betty 
Jane Hank. Executive Director, Talltnadge Hamilton House 
for Senior Citizens, Seattle, Washington. This material is 
excerpted from a speech delivered at the Seminar on Social 
Group Work with Older Adults, Lake Mohonk, A etc York, 
June 1961. 


XJitYSicAL activity as a means of protecting health and 
retarding physical impairment with the onset of age is 
too often overlooked. Dr. Fan! Dudley White, the eminent 
heart specialist, cites five benefits from exercise: 

• It maintains muscle tone throughout the body, including 
the heart itself. 

. It , mn ides relaxation by relieving nerious tension and 
strains, anxiety, and mental concentration. 

* It aids digestion by reducing nervous tension and has a 
favorable effect on the bowel function. 

» It helps to control obesity, especially a few grams of fat 
in the wrong places, such as in the walls of the coronary and 
other important arteries. 

o It deepens the respiration and improves the function of 
the lungs. 

The type of exercise is not important except that it he 
one that the individual can enjoy and that will suit his 
strength and physical condition. No hard-and-fast rules can 
he laid down for everyone of a particular age. for no two 
persons have the same physical needs or the same likes and 
dislikes. 

Activities which lequire lifting must he avoided for those 
with weak backs and those with weak hearts must guard 
against overexertion. Hut there, is some exercise for i irtualiy 
everyone. Some form of calisthenics at least ten minutes a 
day can he helpful for the elderly as well as persons of any 
age.- -From “Physical Activity and the Older Adult, ,r by 
G. H. \ovotny and I). /'. Kent. J OH HER, October I960. 


Nature Center in State Park 

___ Continued from Rage 235 

for camp groups, with colored slide programs and nature 
crafts. 

Family groups and other visitors from out of state often 
requested information about other parks and places of in¬ 
terest in New Hampshire. Comments of family campers 
from a number of other states indicated that to date very 
few of the state parks have programs of this type. One fam¬ 
ily which had camped in thirty-seven state parks, in nearly 


as many states, commented on the fact that this was the first 
state park they had been to that offered such a program. 

The Audubon Society has decided to sponsor the program' 
again this coming summer. This is a recreation opportunity 
not to be overlooked as more people turn to the outdoors 
for recreation enjoyment. Perhaps it is even more crucial 
that the. millions who will he using our outdoor resources 
become aware of their proper use and care so that they will 
continue to he sources of enjoyment and spiritual renewal 
for the years to come. 
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NATURE SLEUTHS 

Each participant embarks on a trip of personal discovery 


£. Stuart Richter 

E xcept for Nero 
Wolfe, who 
leads a housebound 
existence, indeed, 
but indulges in 
rooftop orchid cul¬ 
tivation, no fiction¬ 
al detective is ever 
a nature huff. A new project in Colo¬ 
rado Springs, Colorado, however, is 
creating a new breed of "private eye.” 
the nature detective. A joint school- 
recreation department program is in¬ 
troducing new techniques in nature ed¬ 
ucation to turn each child into a private 
detective or nature sleuth. 

Using nature information as a basis 
for a leisure-time program in recreation 
has always been a problem. The infor¬ 
mation must be a challenge, be trans¬ 
mitted in an exciting way, and make the 
participant feel he is making a startling 
personal discovery. Nature investiga¬ 
tion requires the participant's keenest 
sense of touch, smell, sight, as well as 
taste, even hearing. He also calls upon 
information he has gathered through 
talking with others or through reading. 
Recreation leaders must explore this 
“discovery technique” to make a na¬ 
ture program more meaningful and at¬ 
tractive. 

Most of us will admit we enjoy camp¬ 
ing or picnicking or being out-of-doors, 
if for no other reason than to smell the 
flowers, the freshness of grass after a 
rain, or to admire white fleecy clouds 
in the blue sky. Capitalizing upon all 
this, the Colorado Springs Park and 
Recreation Department personnel set 
out on a nature experiment with the 
fourth-grade children in the city school 
system. First, the department ap¬ 
proached the curriculum builders for 

Mr. Richter is assistant director of 
parks and recreation in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


the fourth-grade pupils, specifically 
those concerned with the curriculum 
for nature science. Fourth-grade nature 
science tests were distributed to parks 
and recreation personnel. These cov¬ 
ered rocks, trees, ground plants, ani¬ 
mals, and touched on conservation, as 
well as man’s relation to the whole 
process. 

Then, the parks and recreation staff 
went into the park area to make lists 
and notations of specific items of plant 
life, animal life, rocks, eteetera, which 
had an interesting life cycle or history. 
The staff members also marked out a 
trail over which children could travel 
for a two-hour period and learn to iden¬ 
tify and investigate certain items and 
their outstanding characteristics. 

One of (he “interesting items” was 
a dead Ponderosa pine. The tree was 
full of holes: large holes made by wood¬ 
peckers, smaller holes from woodhorers 
and other insects. So it was dubbed the 
“woodpeckers’ cafeteria." The fourth- 
grade child was certainly more taken 
with a “woodpeckers’ cafeteria" than 
an ol’ “dead pine tree.” 

O nce the professional staff had ac¬ 
quired some of the techniques of 
this approach, the parks and recreation 
department asked the school district’s 
fourth-grade curriculum builder to re¬ 
quest four of his teachers to go over the 
area to see if they felt this information 
would he of value to their pupils. In 
addition, some supervisors and the cur¬ 
riculum builder himself “cased" the 
area. All felt the trail would provide 
valuable experiences for the children. 
As a result, four different school classes 
were taken over the trail at four differ¬ 
ent times, each group being given the 
same information in approximately the 
same fashion. 

Each class had been oriented by the 


teacher in the classroom on some of the 
objects to be seen, maps of the area to 
be covered were distributed, and points 
of interest were explained. On the ac¬ 
tual day of the trip, one of the members 
of the park and recreation staff visited 
the school to talk with the class and 
further prepare them for their experi¬ 
ence. As a part of this pre-trip orienta¬ 
tion, the parks and recreation leader 
explained what an individual has to do 
in the woods in order to be a successful 
investigator: he must use his eyes, his 
ears, his nose, his taste; he must be 
quiet as an Indian in order to hear the 
sounds of the woods; must be observant 
in order to see the birds flit from one 
tree to another. 

TjVvCH class of approximately thirty 
was divided into three Indian 
tribes of about ten children each. Each 
tribe was to have a chief, two of these 
being members of the park and recrea¬ 
tion staff and one, the classroom teacher. 
Sometimes in the beginning, the teacher 
felt slightly inadequate and asked for 
another member of the park and recrea¬ 
tion staff. This was done if possible, 
but. as time went on, the teachers took 
their places as leaders along with the 
park and recreation staff members. 

Now the children were transported to 
the mountain park by bus and were 
dropped off at the starting place under 
a group of very large l’onderosa pine. 
Here, they investigated why the needles 
grow in threes and fours, how seeds are 
formed, how they are scattered, what 
the sap of the Ponderosa tastes like, 
what the wood is used for, and why it is 
commonly called Western yellow pine. 
Then the class broke into its three tribes 
and each started off on separate side 
trails, but all in approximately the same 
direction, to look for other interesting 
objects, such as the juniper tree with its 
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On the actual Jay oj the trip, a member of the parks and recreation staff 
visited the classroom to orient the children for their outdoor adventure. 



I he children relived their explorations on the trail by bringing samples 
into the classroom, developing a real museum and designing a mural. 



Two stone sentinels guard a roadside intersection along the nature trail. 
I hey can tell you what happened in the area some 60,1)00,000 years ago. 


little blue berries. When you cut into 
an old dead juniper, you discover the 
wood lias a reddish color similar to ce¬ 
dar and that it even smells a little hit 
like cedar. Then you move on to the 
feather hush. This, of course, is moun¬ 
tain mahogany; we named it “feather 
hush" because the seedwing curls and 
locks something like a feather. This 
fascinated the children because they 
had never realized that a seedwing 
could look like a feather. They would 
pull them off of the hush and blow them, 
watching them twirl like a helicopter. 

They found that if you keep on climb¬ 
ing the trail, you are on top of a mesa, 
a rueca presene. Here, the mystery of 
the yucca moth and its service to the 
yucca plant can be probed and the 
method of scattering the seeds and the 
beauty of the flower discovered. The 
little worm that is planted bv the yucca 
moth sometimes drills a hole into the 
seeds and makes them unfertile. Some 
of the seeds are black and some seeds 
white. The white yucca seeds are im¬ 
mature. The Indians used the strands 
of the A ucea root for making rope, and 
the exudation, somewhat like sap. was 
used for Indian soap. 

A s voir walk along the gravel road 
you find many flowers that are 
wild but resemble some varieties in our 
own gardens. Of course, those in our 
gardens are larger because they are 
domesticated, cultivated, and fertilized. 
This opens up another avenue of in- 
\estigation. and tin? realization that 
•nan plays a big part in the development 
of vegetation. Not only does this help 
man, but it also helps all living objects, 
because without vegetation on a hill¬ 
side, erosion will take place, eliminating 
plant growth. All of these things go 
into the adventure of nature. 

Then there are the two stone sentinels 
that guard a roadside intersection. They 
are approximately twelve to fifteen feet 
high, standing up almost straight, not 
more than two or three feet in diameter 
and resemble penguins. Why do they 
rise above the surrounding soil? How 
did they get this way? What eroded 
them? The wind or the water? Where 
did the water come from? The rains 
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v ouldnt (in all of this. You discover 
t le area was covered liy an ocean some 
s xty million years ago. This is why 
\ oil find fossils in the area. 

All of these things are verv fasci- 
1 ating to the child, especiall) the 
ourth-grade child. lie imagines and he 
: ees in his daydreams things he has of- 
en wondered about. Perhaps he has 
tumbled over geodes, kicking them out 
>f his way. Now they become a living 
hing to him because they have a stori 
■onnected With them, a fascinating 
rtorv. an interest, a real adventure. 

Finally, it is time to go back to 
school, the bus arrives, and the group 
boards. The conversation continues all 
the way back to the schoolroom. When 
the youngsters get into the classroom, 
the teacher takes over and they begin to 
discuss their experiences on the trail. 
Finally, they begin to draw some of the 
objects they have seen, begin to make 
murals on the walls designing them witfi 
cut-out animals or trees seen during 
their trip. In one instance, the children 
relived their experience by bringing 
samples into the classroom and devel¬ 
oped a real museum. In several in¬ 


i' believe that life is given us so 
vve may grow in love and 1 be¬ 
lieve that God is in me as the sun 
is in the color and fragrance of a 
llower—the Light in my darkness, 
the Voice in my silence. 1 walk un¬ 
afraid toward the Enchanted Woods 
where the foliage is always green, 
where joy abides, where nightin¬ 
gales nest and sing, and where life 
and death are one in the Presence 
of the Lord.— Helen Keller. 


stances, the children took their parents 
over the trail. 

A l'I KK the four-class experiment had 
been completed, the supervisorv 
staff and the teachers evaluated the ex¬ 
perience. and the school district decided 
it wanted this program for each of the 
fourth grades. This involved close to 
sixteen hundred children, more than 
fifty classes of fourth-graders. 

This larger number took more organ¬ 
ization and it was necessary to put one 
person in charge of all the arrange¬ 
ments. Parks and recreation staff mem¬ 
bers were scheduled and rotated 


through scleral davs of operation, each 
functioning two to three days per week. 
The entire program took approximately 
six weeks, operating for five days a 
week, with two classes a day going over 
the trail. The morning group would 
take the two-hour trip, then converge 
at a camp area with a dining hall, wash¬ 
room facilities, etcetera. Here, the 
morning group met the afternoon class 
and the two lunched together. 1 hen. the 
morning group boarded the bus to go 
back to school, while the afternoon 
group took off through the woods. And 
so went the new schedule, with each 
class group being broken up into three 
tribes as before, each of approximately 
ten Indians each under a chief. 

The latter gimmick made it possible 
to bring out various aspects of Indian 
life and compare them with the white 
man’s life and the child’s method of ne¬ 
gotiating passage through the woods. 
If he wanted to act like an Indian, he 
was told to be quiet, attentive, and skill¬ 
ful in b is investigation. 

Colorado Springs is raising a gen¬ 
eration of nature sleuths. The children 
are on the trail of eternal mysteries. 0 



Sleuthing along the trail. Each tree, flower . bush, or rock formation has a history for trained eye and mind to decipher. 

'3=7* Vi*. ^ N i 
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Dance, 

Seniors, 


Try the lively tunes 
of vour day 


Irene Weed Smith 


D ancing for 
fun is re¬ 
warding experi¬ 
ence for many peo¬ 
ple sixty years of 
age and over who 
participate in pub¬ 
lic and private sen¬ 
ior citizens programs in San Francisco 
and the Bay Area. Of course, not all 
who attend senior centers participate in 
the dancing: however, each center in¬ 
cludes folk and social dancing in its 
i rogram when desired by the members. 
Many do not dance because of health 
restrictions, but enjoy watching and lis¬ 
tening to the waltzes, polkas, and melo¬ 
dies of yesteryear. 

The social dancing program at the 
San Francisco Senior Citizens Center 
has always been very popular with the 
members. Senior citizens enjoy the 
same activities as other age groups 
when these are conducted with good 
planning and judgment in relation to 
age and health. Activities with easy-to- 
r ollow directions, which the leader is 
practically assured will he successful, 
go a long wav toward building confi¬ 
dence and the ability to enjoy new ex¬ 
periences. 

The staff at the center encourages 
members to use their own initiative 
when pbinnin" special events. At the 
Halloween Costume party the program 
director was present hut remained be¬ 
hind the scenes and MC’d only for an¬ 
nouncements and for personal touches 
of gaiety. Approximately sixty couples 
danced to a five-piece hand selected be¬ 
cause of its familiarity with the old ball¬ 
room favorites, such as “Roll Out the 
Barrel,” "Piano Roll Blues,” “Wild 
Irish Rose,” and so on. Senior citizens 
enjoy lively and gay music, and the 
manner in which they two-stepped and 
waltzed around the dance floor certain¬ 
ly displayed their enthusiasm. Since it 

Mrs. Smith is a recreation director as¬ 
signed to the drama and dance division 
of the San Francisco Recreation and 
Park Department as a dance instructor. 
She is also a physical education and 
dance instructor at St. Pants High 
School, San Francisco. 


was a costume party, they were dressed 
appropriately in rnuumuus, Floradora 
Girl and Colonial lady outfits. 

In order to include those who were 
unable to dance, we had a grand inarch 
and asked a little elderly lady dressed 
as a Halloween witch to select as her 
partner a paralytic who had recently 
suffered a stroke. This aged gentleman 
appeared happy to he leading the pro¬ 
cession. and, although he had to walk 
slowly, the very fact that they were pro¬ 
ceeding to the beat of music and waving 
to the others seated around the room as 
they strolled by was a great morale 
booster to the other dancers. For the 
folk mixer we used Circassian Circle 
tend the orchestra played “Turkey in the 
Straw” slowly, thus enabling the group 
to learn a simple sequence with the spec¬ 
tators participating by clapping in time 
with the music. 

The floor was crowded when they 
danced the Varsouvienne, waltzes, and 
quick, lively one-step dances. One gen¬ 
tleman said that while he was working 
and rearing a family both he and his 
wife had little leisure time to dance, but 
now they are trying to pursue this in¬ 
terest and were finding it difficult to re¬ 
member the steps they once knew. He 
wanted to know what had happened to 
the lancers and schottische, always a 
part of a social-dance evening in his 
day. Because older persons remember 
the dance programs of their youth,' 
many public ballrooms still feature old- 
fashion dancing one evening a week. 
This always includes the Varsouvienne, 
waltzes, Spanish waltz and the Trilby. 

Throughout the evening many of the 
dancers would stop to remark how 
much they enjoyed the mixers, especial¬ 
ly the ladies, who favored the tag dances 
because there is always a scarcity of 
men at senior dances. 

The director was successful in mak¬ 
ing the members feel it was their party 
and its success their responsibility. Fol¬ 
lowing refreshments, tasks were as¬ 
signed to various members, such as 
sweeping and returning used dishes to 
the kitchen. Thus, they were made to 
feel useful and to actually participate. 

In the ladies’ recreation folk-dance 
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Invitation to a unit:. A dance program for seniors promotes sociability as well as much-needed modulated exercise. 


class, sponsored by the San Francisco 
Recreation and Park Department, wid¬ 
owed senior citizens attend for the so¬ 
ciability of being with ladies of various 
ages. They meet one afternoon a week 
to learn fundamental dance patterns 
and simple secpienees. If the dance is 
too strenuous, they will not participate 
or will practice the steps alone. Some 
members’ husbands are not interested 
in dancing, and this program provides 
the ladies an opportunity to go dancing 
in the afternoon. They can have fun in 
this way, using energy to keep their 
bodies active and their minds mentally 
alert. Even ladies in their eighties learn 
to dance the tango, squares, and mixer 
waltzes, thus stimulating their minds to 
learn new patterns .and to remember se¬ 
quence of pattern. The leader must al¬ 
ways watch for signs of fatigue and try 
to be selective in the types of dances 
taught m order to provide a well-bal¬ 
anced recreation dance program. 

Participation in this ladies' class has 
developed related interests and hobbies, 
in that these ladies copy the dance steps, 
take notes, purchase records, sew folk- 


dance costumes, attend festivals, and 
subscribe to folk-dance magazines. One 
little elderh lady, who dresses in eight¬ 
eenth-century "Arsenic-and-Old I.ace” 
style and who uses a cane, will attend 
when her arthritis is not bothering her 
and travels a great distance to attend 
this class. 

Another elderly lady, eighty-four 
vears old, joined the ladies' class at her 
doctor’s suggestion that she participate 
in some physical activity. With this new 
interest she is feeling mentally and phy s¬ 
ically happier and healthier, and is now 
able to cope with her husband's health 
problem which was responsible for her 
nervous breakdown. 

F or senior citizens, participating in 
a dance group is a good practical 
lesson in developing human under¬ 
standing. cooperation, and considera- 
lion. People who have these qualities 
will not tend to become introverts as 
they grow older, hut will have the in¬ 
terests so necessary to mature into self- 
reliant and happy individuals. 1 do not 
wish to imply that claiming alone will 


keep one well, but dancing can be an 
avenue towards maintaining a balanced 
adjustment in dealing with the various 
problems of increased leisure as one 
grows older. 

One widower, seventy-four years of 
age, who attends the recreation and 
park department folk dance class is an 
avid advocate of the values of darn ing. 
As he lives alone, he practices daily two 
hours bv himself. In the evening he 
plays records, passing the time this way 
and keeping physically fit. He not only 
attends all the folk-dance festivals, but 
the public ballroom old-fashion dance 
nights as well. As stated in his words. 
'"'When they plav nice snappy music you 
can ‘git in and go.’ Instead of taking a 
long walk you can exercise right in the 
house and use the whole bodv instead 
of just from the hips down." 

Senior citizens may be old in years, 
but certainly not in their mental out 
look when they become active partici¬ 
pants of a dance group and attend festi¬ 
vals and instruction classes. After all, 
age is but a state of mind—so dancing 
can he fun at any age. # 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• Jump high, fall easy. A new product to be used in high- 
jump and pole-vault pits has been created by a special rub¬ 
ber process that produces small foliates or leaves, uniform 
in color and texture. A much greater absorption of fall im¬ 
pact is obtained with this material—the sensation is like 
falling into a thick featherbed. The product is free of aller 
genic chemical residues that could be harmful to athletes’ 
skins. It is sold by the pound. “Fall-Ease has no sponge 
effect, does no hold water. Manufacturer has also devised 
a unique cover arrangement that is unfolded during pit use 
to catch the rubber petals displaced by athlete's fall. For 
further information, circle #100- 

• Comprehensive pool catalogue-data book contains illus¬ 
trations, diagrams, and descriptions of over 250 pool prod¬ 
ucts. Commercial and residential pool layouts show all nec¬ 
essary equipment in relation to the actual installation. A 
pool-care manual section includes many hints on pool opera¬ 
tion and maintenance, accurate dosage charts to guide in 
proper use of various chemicals required for proper water 
treatment. For copy of forty-eight page catalogue, circle 

#101. 

• Yes. we have some cabanas—they’re bright, all alumi¬ 
num, roomy, and light-weight. These rustproof cabanas 
come striped in a range of sunny colors—green, flamingo, 
turquoise, grey, sandalwood, or yellow, and in combinations 
thereof. The finish is baked enamel inside and out. The ca¬ 
bana has a door with look and keys, raised roof for ventila¬ 
tion. shelf and clothes books, comes cither 48"-by-36"by- 
6'2'/>" or 48"-bv-48"-by-80". For further information, cir¬ 
cle #102. 

• Add a new twist to Bingo with the “double diamond” on 
your Bingo cards. With this addition, there are four new 
ways to Bingo. I There are eight additional ways to use the 
double diamond as described in a special bulletin available 
from the manufacturer.) These Bingo cards are machine 
stitched, entire card can be cleared instantly, come in three 
colors—woodgrain. green, or orange. For information on 
the Binso cards and on the double diamond imprinting, 
circle #103. 

• New swimming pool cover offers an attractive combina¬ 
tion of safety and low maintenance. The permanent alumi¬ 
num pool cover automatically locks into place, opens and 
closes accordion style via a switchboard which secures power 
from either battery or electricity. Reduced maintenance 
costs help pay for this unit: pool beating can be reduced up 
to two-thirds, through installation and use of this pool cover. 
I se of bactericide chemicals can be reduced, too. 'The filter 
workload is lessened because dust. leaves, and other foreian 
matter have a harder time getting into the pool. Cover comes 
in a wide choice of colors, can be concealed when not in use. 
For information on this childproof item, circle #105. 


• Portable, thermal aerosol fog gun kills bugs. Works on 
same principal as large fogging machines. Weighing only 
eight pounds, the electrically activated fog gun produces dry, 
dense fog that gradually spreads over large areas outdoors 
and indoors. Special insecticides formulated to use with this 
device. No jets to clog, no moving parts connected with fog 



generator. Utilizes a blower as fog propellant. For outdoor 
meeting areas, camps, picnic sites, etcetera. For informa¬ 
tion, circle #104. 


• Your program should be hidebound only in regard to 
leathercraft which can be a progressive craft. Starting with 
leathercraft kits (you can tie these in with a nature-slanted 
program—making of moccasins, pathfinder shoes), the pro¬ 
gram can be enlarged until creative participants are using 
hides, cutting own patterns, creating own designs in tooling, 
etcetera. Catalogue on leathercraft supplies includes kits for 
making bowling record book, bowling bag, billfolds, camp- 
scat, arrow quiver, hides, tools. For copy, circle #106. 

• Water fun. An underwater slalom course is the newest 
and most exciting swimming and diving game. Six colorful 
rings are tied to weight to float upright at various depths in 
pool or swimming areas, creating path through which to 
swim. Swimming mask also included. Instruction booklet 
comes with set. For information on this and other water 
games—floating volleyball games, basketball games, base¬ 
ball, bowling, ring loss—and equipment, circle #107. 

• What’s Your Name? New self-adhering (no moistening) 
hadges—no uncomfortable pins or catches—are excellent 
get-acquainted aids for parties, conventions, club meetings, 
intercamp or interleague events. 'They help break the ice, 
prevent embarrassing name-groping. The badges are printed 
with a cheery ‘'Hello, my name is . . .” and are available in 
red. blue, or green with a white space for name and organ¬ 
ization. They adhere to clothing fabric with a light touch 
of the fingers and their specially developed pressure-sensi¬ 
tized backing does not mar or soil even the most delicate 
knit-wear or silks. The durable and heavyweight badges can 
be peeled off easily and are reusable. Packed attractively in 
plastic packets of twenty-five, they are two inches high and 
three inches wide. The specially designed plastic packet is 
sealed before use and snaps shut after use, keeping the 
badges clean. The clear plastic permits users to keep a vis¬ 
ual check on the quantity remaining. Manufacturer also 
makes a series of Handi-StiW labels tor a variety of uses. 
For further information, circle #108. 
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TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are resources — catalogs, brochures, films, booklets, services 
available, samples, ami so on—to help the recreation leader. Circle 
the key number following any item about which you want more in¬ 
formation. Cut out the coupon, insert in envelope, and mail. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

For many hundreds of years the art of hatik 
prospered in Indonesia. Designing on fabric 
with wax is a long tradition and it ran he 
adapted to your program; it involves rela¬ 
tively few tools, the main ingredients being 
originality and patience. For catalogue giv¬ 
ing the background of batik and describing 
the various tools of the craft, circle #110. 

Shades of Cleopatra! The self-glazing clay 
used by F.gyptians two thousand years ago 
has been reproduced. Mixes with water, fires 
at Cone 06, and produces lovely ceramic 
stones. Available in turquoise, dark blue, pur¬ 
ple, yellow, chartreuse, and other colors. For 
further information, circle #111. 

Scratchproof craft projects so they don’t 
mar furniture finishes by spraying them with 
rayon. Spray gun applies even, nappy rayon 
surface to the bottoms of sculpture, wood 
projects, lamps. Suede finishing can also be 
used to cover repairs. Available in twenty- 
four colors. For information, circle #112. 

A pastel world. Art-supply house offers wide 
assortment of semi-hard, soft, and firm pas¬ 
tels, drawing crayons, oil crayons, fixatives, 
pens, draftsmen’s and artists’ supplies. For 
new, enlarged catalogue, circle #113. 

Ceramic chessmen, a strawberry sugar bowl, 
some well-shaped pitchers, vases, and bowls 
are among sharp-detail molds available from 
fine-arts company. For catalogue, circle #114. 

A WAX museum. Beeswax dyed in various 
colors makes original candles for parties, raf¬ 
fles, gifts. Honeycomb sheets combine with 


molding wax, sequins, glitter. For leaflet de¬ 
tailing wax materials and giving instructions 
in candlecraft, circle #115. 

1’aint with a hundred facets. Water-base 
paint can lie used as a fiiigerpaint, screen 
paint, ceramic glaze, easel paint. Company 
also manufactures a textile paint which is 
sun- and laundry-fast, can be used for spatter 
painting, stenciling, vegetable and block 
printing. For information, circle #116. 

Wii.i. hold. Glues for bonding woods, plas¬ 
tics, paper, cloth; grout hinder for mosaic 
tiles; glitter and glue projects; paper paste, 
artist’s glue; plastic repair glue. For booklet 
of full lines of glues for all uses, circle #117. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

If you ever use a microphone— and chances 
are y ou do or will—booklet giving basic rules 
of microphone technique will help you under¬ 
stand the problems that sometimes crop up 
with this instrument, different types of micro¬ 
phones, their uses end limitations. Will aid 
in choosing the eorreet microphone for your 
use. For copy, circle #118. 

Why co iiroke? Teenagers can tackle budget 
problems with the aid of a human, down-to- 
earth, colorful booklet on allowances, earn¬ 
ings, and what to do with them. For copy, 
circle #119. 

Did you know that young whales have fur 
on their noses? Filmstrip on animal babies 
is just one of many scientific visual aids for 
your nature program: bird study, seasons, 
rocks and minerals), science experiments, as¬ 
tronomy, weather study, electricity and raag- 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 

Clip and mall today, to 


RECREATION Magazine. Dept. R562. 8 W. 8th St.. New York 11 

This coupon expiree luly 1, 1962 
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nctism, etcetera. For filmstrip catalogue of 
science anil other films, circle 7?120. 

Hare finds. Shells from the Philippines, 
Costa liica, Cuba, Gulf of Mexico, painstak¬ 
ingly selected by a Florida conehologist. For 
booklet containing descriptions and some¬ 
times humorous editorial comment, circle 
# 121 . 

Island party for mainland hosts. A luau of 
ideas for Hawaiian parties include tropical 
decorations, entertainment (lei-making, Ha¬ 
waiian music, hula lesson, entertainment by 
Hawaiian students in your community), re¬ 
freshments (pupus or island hors d’oemres). 
For colorful booklet, circle #122. 

EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Standinc room only? Estimates or profes¬ 
sional help in planning hleacher and grand¬ 
stand installations are available without ob¬ 
ligation. Portable sectional bleachers are 
built from Douglas fir and steel. For informa¬ 
tion, circle #123. 

Plant a tree for tomorrow. Film provides a 
completely detailed description (fine for both 
department maintenance men and for con¬ 
servationists) of how to plant a small shade 
tree—planting technique, wrapping, guying, 
watering, and proper pruning. Films also 
available on importance of trees, conservation 
(this film should prove interesting to young¬ 
sters), and safety in working with trees. 
These films are available only to the Eastern 
half of the United States. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #124. 

Waste disposal unit for indoor or outdoor 
use has flap which swings in to keep rain out. 
Ends messy water-soaked papers that invite 
corrosion. Available in enamel or painted 
in choice of color. Stainless steel legs prevent 
floor damage, rounded corners prevent snag¬ 
ging. For literature, circle #125. 

Wherever rust and corrosion present diffi¬ 
culties in painting, a protective paint provides 
a good solution. A shield of protection against 
rot of wood, metal, and masonry and against 
the liquids, fumes and electrolytic action that 
attack metal, eat away concrete. Contains 
vinyl resins blended with plasticizers and 
high-boiling-point solvents. Is nou-contami- 
nable, odorless, tasteless, non-inflammable 
when dry, resistant to checking, cracking, 
crazing. For details on use. circle #126. 


I- or A PUT-UP JOR on wall, windows, and 
woodwork, solid adhesive does the trick. 
Eliminates damage from tape and tacks. Dis¬ 
plays papers, posters, signs, and exhibits. 
Holds more weight, no staining, reusable, 
comes in plastic storage box. For information., 
circle #127. 

Incinerator designed to burn most classifica¬ 
tions cf industrial trash ranges in size from 
one suitable for backyard use to one large 
enough for factory disposal. Gan burn card- 
hoard, light cafeteria scraps, if material does 
not contain in excess of ten percent w*et ma¬ 
terial. Burns without sinoke, odor, or fly-ash 
and without use of auxiliary fuel, llydroxola- 
tive combustion principles used. Constructed 
of heavy-gauge Armco aluminized steel and 
stainless steel. For literature, circle #128. 

Beautify your cuounds with hursts of color 
—day lilies ranging from spun-gold, salmon 
pink, vermillion, orchid pink, red-purple to 
ldack-red. For plant catalog, circle #129. 

A wall is A wall is A wall until you decide 
to do something oiiginal with it. Lovely 
marble-texture wallpaper, wallpapers with 
Oriental, damask brocade. lace, abstract de¬ 
signs offer wealth of decorating possibilities. 
Classic, provincial. Eastern, and contempo¬ 
rary styles. Also wall murals with variety of 
themes. For attractive stvle index, circle 
#132. 

SPORTS 

Bowling tips are detailed in helpful, instruc¬ 
tive booklet which includes how to fit and 
grip the hall, stance, approach, delivery, scot 
ing. Drawings and diagrams fill out the text. 
For copy, circle # 133. 

A perfect foil. Fencing equipment in inter¬ 
esting catalogue includes foils, sabres, epees, 
masks, uniforms, practice jackets and trou¬ 
sers, gloves, films, electrical equipment for 
fencing matches. Comments on the equip¬ 
ment and its use will prove instructive and 
interesting. Did you know there were three 
schools of fencing with differing equipment 
and technique? For copy, circle #134. 

A potpourri of sport equipment from fish 
sealers, loop movies, baseball uniforms, water 
carts, rain ponchos, pennant streamers for 
crowd control to scoreboards, timers, wres¬ 
tling helmets, and others. For 1962 catalog 
of athletic equipment, circle #135. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 

• 

Three popular craft rooklets are now avail¬ 
able to out-of-staters from the Oregon State 
University Extension Service. Decorative Tin- 
Cun Craft ($.15) contains good photographs-^ 
text, and explicit diagrams on proj’ects which 
are exceptionally pleasing to the eye and 
serve a variety of decorative uses. Christmas | 
Decorations for Your Home ($.20) concen¬ 
trates on paper decorations—metallic-fringe 
trees, Christmas socks, etcetera. Party Favors 
and Decorations ($.20) includes papercraft, 
wrapping wires, twisting paper flowers, Ieis. 
raffia dolls, etcetera. All are available from 
Bulletin Clerk. Department of Printing, Ore¬ 
gon State University. Corvallis, Oregon. 

• 

Tell a retired person on a modest budget 
that he can live like a millionaire and he prob¬ 
ably won’t believe you. A Trail-U-Gluh book¬ 
let tells how this is possible in mobile homes 
(see also Page 238v. ft details the benefits of 
trailer park living xvith its recreation and out¬ 
door living benefits, its opportunity for inde¬ 
pendence. Tfmv to Live Like a Retired Mil¬ 
lionaire ... is available lor $1.00 from Trail- 
It-Club of America, P.O. Box 1376. Beverly 
Hills, California. 

• 

Nature centers are no longer a luxury for 
a community. With the advent of industrial 
landgrabbing, the setting aside of some land 
for learning and recreation has become a 
must. The National Audubon Society in A 
Nature Center for Your Community details 
the importance of a nature center in your 
town and how you can go about making it a 
reality. What is a nature center? What are 
its values? Where can you get help in organ¬ 
izing one? The booklet answers all these 
questions and supplements the text with many 
photographs and some illustrations. Avail¬ 
able for $1.00 from the Nature Centers Divi¬ 
sion, National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28. 

• 

American Indian designs. A booklet filled 
with illustrations. Decorative Art of the South¬ 
western Indians, by Dorothy Smith Sides, will 
supply a wealth of ideas for arts arid crafts 
projects. This fascinating hook shows the de¬ 
velopment of symbolic images in the various 
Indian tribes; the art ranges from very geo¬ 
metric patterns to involved patterns remi¬ 
niscent of Oriental design. Available for $1.00 
from Dover Publications, 180 Variek Street. 
New York 11. 

• 

A pioneering experiment hv the Jewish 
Guild for the Blind and Bronx House in New 
York City is described in the booklet Group 
Work Services for Blind Children in Sighted 
Settings—A Community Program. It explain? 
how blind and sighted children integrate in a 
camp setting, covering the change in the 
sighted children from tolerance, or fear to ac¬ 
ceptance and friendship and the changes in 
the. blind children: increased self-respect, 
physical dexterity, ability to reach out to 
others and to hold their own in the integrated 
group. Available from the Jewish Guild for 
the Blind, 1880 Broadway, New York 23, for 
$.75. 


ssssssssssssssssssss 
It adds up to dollars and sense 

Budget and Finance for 
Recreation Services 

Eighty pages of know-how from the NRA Press 
S2.00 (SI.80 to ’V.R.members) 

P Send _ copies of Budget Finance 

P Check or money order enclosed Q Bill agency 
(lie sure tn fill in mime am! address on reverse side.) 
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DIGEST 


WOODS, STREAMS, and SKY 

The power of outdoor recreation 


E. V. PuIIian 

he complex pressures of mod¬ 
ern industrial life threaten phys¬ 
ical and mental health, the per¬ 
spective necessary to wisdom, and the 
fundamental quality of excellence, in 
achievement. In my judgment, properly 
conducted outdoor education reduces 
this threat and hence should be con¬ 
sidered not a frill hut rather something 
essentia] to all other education. A sick, 
anxious, tense people cannot make a 
great nation. Effective education at any 
level must not only heal the wounds that 
thwart growth but also provide the ex¬ 
perience necessary to ftdl personality 
development. 

How then can outdoor education play 
its major role in the complex, demand¬ 
ing drama of life in industrialized so¬ 
ciety? Let us examine a few practical 
ways this aspect of education can con¬ 
tribute to the balanced education of 

Dr. Pili.ias is professor of education. 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and member of the Los An¬ 
geles County Board of Education. This 
material is digested with permission 
from the NEA Journal. May 1959. 


man in relation to his world. 

It can provide a regular and satis¬ 
fying contact with varying forms of the 
natural world. Woods, streams, mea¬ 
dows, unobstructed sky, mountains, 
rocks, desert sand—all these compose 
the physical environment which con¬ 
tributes immeasurably to the growth of 
body, mind, and soul. To touch these 
things directly and with interest is a 
healing and growth-producing experi¬ 
ence. Regular interaction with the phys¬ 
ical world will take place only if a 
strong desire is created to spend time 
in the out-of-doors. 

A second phase of a good outdoor- 
education program is the development 
of the skills, knowledge, and sensitivity 
which make outdoor experience satisfy¬ 
ing. If contact with natural tilings 
deeply satisfies, its priority in a rushed 
busy life will be high, for we do the 
things we most want to do. 

Skills in outdoor activity must be 
learned, but it is of utmost importance 
that they be learned pleasantly. To 
help students learn the necessary skills 
without killing interest, or better, to 


learn thein well and yet in such a way 
that each difficult learning contributes 
to the joy of the whole achievement: 
Such is a secret of great teaching at any 
level. 

Also, knowledge is important to a 
satisfying outdoor experience. In this 
connection 1 think of my early life on 
a farm in a beautiful section of Tennes¬ 
see. 1 was out-of-doors much of the day 
and often much of the night. Doubt¬ 
less, the constant touch of natural 
things left some residue in mind and 
body, but much of the richness was 
missed because I lacked the knowledge 
to reach the true meaning of that beau¬ 
tiful place. 

Going back years later after a little 
study of subjects like geology, astron¬ 
omy, and biology, I found that the in¬ 
triguing rocks and caves, the heavens, 
animal and bird life, the streams, the 
trees, and the seasons with their rain 
and snow were alive with new’ interest 
for me. To be ignorant in the midst of 
such things is to be like an animal. 
Doubtless, there is always some uncon¬ 
scious satisfaction, but without knowl- 










edge the joy of the mind which is dis¬ 
tinctly human is lost. 

E ven more important than skill and 
knowledge is sensitivity. But this 
central goal of all outdoor—or for that 
matter indoor—education is most diffi¬ 
cult to achieve. It cannot be taught in 
the usual sense of teaching. Direct at¬ 
tempts to teach sensitivity, even though 


done sincerely and with enthusiasm, 
may produce dullness instead. The task 
is to open up to their full capacity the 
outer senses and also what may be 
called the inner senses. This combina¬ 
tion is what Robert Frost calls “sight’’ 
anil “insight." 

Outdoor education should strive to 
cultivate the wisdom to withdraw and 
seek renewal at the optimum moment 


for growth and healing. There is prob¬ 
ably a breaking point in the health of 
both body and mind for every indil 
vidual. It is important to develop wis¬ 
dom enough to withdraw for renewal a 
safe time before the crucial danger 
point is reached. 

P erhaps most important of all, out¬ 
door education involves a state of 
mind. Essentially every person needs 
what has been aptly called “the great 
good place,” after a fable by Henry 
James. This is a place of needs of the 
individual for achieving a creative de¬ 
tachment from practical affairs. So one 
could envision outdoor education that 
finally might lead to an attitude of mind 
that would enable one to find his par¬ 
ticular great good place in a small gar¬ 
den or backyard or even in the contem¬ 
plation of a rose. 

Perhaps all guidance and growth 
should point toward the ultimate goal 
of such inner self-reliance and freedom 
as would make constantly available all 
the resources of nature for the replen¬ 
ishment of the spirit. But in the mean¬ 
time (and that is a long meantime for 
most of us), planned and somewhat 
guided outdoor education is needed 
to lead ns gradually toward this goal 
of a fuller maturity. ^ 


Barriers to Service 

Continued from Page 252 

construct a building without steps and 
on a single level that it does to put the 
structure “on a pedestal.” A thiity-six- 
inch door costs little more than a thirty- 
two-inch door. Adjustment of a door¬ 
closing device costs nothing, and show¬ 
ers with level floors and grab rails are 
less expensive and far safer. In addi¬ 
tion, it would be a real service to every¬ 
one if we removed the many sources of 
accidents from our facilities, such as 
steps which become treacherous when 
icy, slippery tile floors that cause so 
many falls, the quick-closing door, and 
the bottom step which is a different 
height from the rest. 

In the long run, the savings on in¬ 
surance, legal fees, loss of goodwill. and 
repairs and maintenance more than pay 
for any small additional costs. As one 


operator who had a ramp built into his 
building stated, “After a few years of 
operation, eigbty-five percent of the 
people entering the building now use 
the ramp in preference to the stairs, in 
spite of the fact that it is at a far less 
convenient location than the entrance 
with steps.” 

As the owners and operators of thea¬ 
ters. supermarkets, and modern mer¬ 
chandising establishments have learned, 
barriers to people are barriers to sales 
and service. The story is the same with 
recreation, cultural, and sporting facil¬ 
ities. Aside from the mercenary inter¬ 
ests involved, think how much more 
meaningful life could be for the handi¬ 
capped or aged person who has just 
seen his favorite ballclub in action, or 
the paraplegic who has just returned 
from a refreshing swim or an evening 
of bowling. If these activities can do 
so much to enrich the lives of the non- 


handieapped, think of what they can do 
to brighten and strengthen the lives of 
the handicapped and aged—if we make 
our recreation facilities freely available 
to them. # 
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PERSONNEL 


W. C. Sutherland 


SEVENTH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR 

PUBLIC RECREATION EXECUTIVES 


H ow fast recreation departments 
and services move forward de¬ 
pends on the motivation of em¬ 
ployees, professional and nonprofes¬ 
sional, and the conditions under which 
they work in the office and in the field, 
flow to create within each employee a 
desire to learn and improve and how 
the office administrative and manage¬ 
ment function can aid the recreation 
function arc important concerns of ex¬ 
ecutives. These questions will he dis¬ 
cussed and the latest and most advanced 
information and thinking will be pre¬ 
sented at the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation’s Seventh National Institute for 
Public Recreation Executives, which 
this year will deal with "Office Adminis¬ 
tration, Management, and Procedures.” 
The Institute w ill be held at the Shera¬ 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia, on September 
29-30, 1962, just prior to the official 
opening of the 44th National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress. 

Recreation authorities are sending 
their executives to the Institute as an 
important part of their on-the-job train¬ 
ing program. The quota of one hun¬ 
dred is lindted to executives from local 
and state tax-supported recreation and 
park agencies or their assigned repre¬ 
sentatives. Members of university rec¬ 
reation faculties will be admitted up to 
ten percent of the quota. The National 
Office Management Association, the rec¬ 
ognized leader in its field, has helped 
in securing the outstanding faculty. 

NOMA is composed of eighteen thou¬ 
sand office executives, most of whom 
are affiliated with chapters in the major 
cities of the U.S. and Canada, as well 
as members from over thirty countries. 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 


NOMA’s purpose is to stimulate better 
management through the office. 

The National Recreation Association, 
in cooperation with NOMA, makes it 
possible to bring to executives the best 
in resources and talent. Inquiries about 
the Institute should be directed to W. C. 
Sutherland, Director, Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel Service, National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, 8 West 8th Street, New York 
11 . 

’62 Institute Facility 

William H. La¬ 
tham, administra¬ 
tor of technical and 
program services 
for NOMA, will 
serve as the Insti¬ 
tute consultant. His 
professional re¬ 
sponsibilities include national confer¬ 
ences, seminars, chapter program serv¬ 
ices, systems, data processing, per¬ 
sonnel, research and administrative 
services. 

Gibbs Mvers will 
lead the session on 
forms—designs and 
control, which will in¬ 
clude techniques of 
developing effective 
forms, and discussion 
of when and for what 
purpose forms are needed. He is man¬ 
ager of systems and procedures at the 
Kearfott Division of General Precision, 
Inc., founder of the Northern New Jer¬ 
sey Chapter of the Systems and Proce¬ 
dures Association and has served as its 
president and national director, among 
other offices and chairmanships. He 
was named “Systems Man of the Year” 
by the International Systems and Pro¬ 
cedures Association in 1960. 




Albert Prioletta 

will serve as in¬ 
structor ori office 
equipment, dealing 
with the pros and 
cons of various 
types of office ma¬ 
chines and repro¬ 
duction services. He is senior manage¬ 
ment analyst at the Port of New' York 
Authority and has had extensive experi¬ 
ence with duplicating and reproduction 
processes and services. 




Robert W. Craw¬ 
ford, commission¬ 
er of the Philadel¬ 
phia Department 
of Recreation, will 
explain how the 
recreation move¬ 
ment is aided by 
the administrative and management 
function. Mr. Crawford is a member 
of the NRA Board of Directors and 
past-president of the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society. He is a member of the 
Policy Committee for the 44th National 
Recreation Congress and chairman of 
the Congress Local Arrangements Com¬ 
mittee. (See also Page 246.) 



William T. Cava¬ 
naugh, executive 
director, secretary, 
and treasurer of 
NOMA, will pre¬ 
sent an introduc¬ 
tion to office ad¬ 
ministration and 
interpret the services of NOMA. His 
extensive experience includes college 
teaching and advisor to private and 
federal government agencies. 


Kenneth Ripnen 
will conduct the 
session on physical 
planning, dealing 
with office planning 
in relation to the 
influence various 
arrangements have 
on office effectiveness—space stand¬ 
ards, layout, decorating schemes, and 
maintenance. Mr. Ripnen heads his 
own firm of architects, The Ripnen 
Company, Inc., and is author of Office 
Building and Office Layout Planning. 
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Jack Crowley, 
the systems and 
procedures instruc¬ 
tor, is coordinator 
of corporate sys¬ 
tems and research 
for the Reuben 
Donnelley Corpo¬ 
ration and is responsible for coordi¬ 
nating systems and procedures projects 
of the various divisions and conducting 
research in basic techniques for im¬ 
proving clerical procedures. He is past- 
president of the Chicago Chapters of 



We hope you will come join us on 
our 1962 Friendship Tour. Last year's 
tour proved a wonderful, gay, re¬ 
warding experience. So this year we 
have planned another fine cruise 
and tour to provide the same rich 
experience for you. 

That's the personal message from 
Mary and Howard Galloway, (right) 
who sponsored and conducted last 
year's tour group. The Galloway's, 
editors and publishers of Camping 
Magazine, will again add to this 
year's itinerary opportunities to meet 
your "opposite numbers" in the coun 
tries you visit. 

You will enjoy a restful Fall cruise 
through the beautiful Mediterranean. 
Then a not-usually-included visit to 
fascinating Greece. Followed by hap¬ 
py days in Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, England and France. 

It's a great opportunity to swap ideas 
on youth leadership. To get to know 


the Systems and Procedures Associa¬ 
tion of America and the Office Manage¬ 
ment Association. 

Mona Sheppard 
will conduct the 
session on eorre- 
spondence manage¬ 
ment session, with 
step-by -step devel¬ 
opment of her ‘‘bet¬ 
ter letter” plan. She 
is vice-president of Leahy and Com¬ 
pany , management eonsultants. She has 
received the Distinguished Service 



on a personal basis the people of 
other countries. 

The 1962 Friendship Tour will be in 
expensive, too. Five and a half won¬ 
derful weeks for about $1250. In¬ 
cludes travel from New York or Bos¬ 
ton and return. Hotels, meals, special 
courier through Europe, too. 


Get full information. Write 
Mary and Howard Galloway, 
Room R5, 1114 South Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. 




Award for government service and is 
the author of Plain Letters (see Recre¬ 
ation, April 1962). 

J Howard Brooku 

will conduct the 
1 session on mailing 
S^, . procedures. As di¬ 
rector of the cus¬ 
tomer relations di- 
vision of the U.S. 
* Post Oflice Depart¬ 

ment, he is in charge of the nationwide 
improved mail service program. This 
newly established division handles all 
customer services and public coopera¬ 
tion programs of the department. He 
is also a member of the Bar Association 
in Washington, D.C., and the author of 
Mail Room Manual, Mail Clinic, and 
articles relating to postal services. 

Jack Lilienfeld 
will serve as in¬ 
structor on records 
management and 
methods of filing 
instructor, dealing 
with retention of 
records, disposal 
of records, and filing systems. He is 
chief of forms control and records anal¬ 
yses for the Philadelphia Department 
of Records. A member of NOMA, the 
National Microfilm Association, the 
American Society for Public Adminis¬ 
tration, ami the Society for Advance¬ 
ment of Management, he has served as 
communications instructor at the Phil¬ 
adelphia Government Training Insti¬ 
tute. 



Robert Krler will 
deal with person- 
* nel management, 

which includes job 
analysis, selection, 
placement, and de¬ 
velopment of office 
employees, and 
general personnel policies and prac¬ 
tices. He is manager of wages, salaries, 
and benefits for Air France and form¬ 
erly was manager of wage and salary 
administration for Babcock and Wil¬ 
cox; supervisor of engineering person¬ 
nel for Vought Aircraft, and, for sev¬ 
eral years was with the Department of 
Labor and the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany. # 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


capped center council to provide the 
operation of special programs after 
hours for. 

• Social recreation opportunities for 
the retarded. 


•J* The Children’s Rehabilitation Divi¬ 
sion of Bird S. Coler Hospital in New 
York City is doing a study of “Play as 
Another Modality in the Treatment of 
Physically Handicapped Children.” Un¬ 
der the leadership of Daniel Halpern. 
M.D.. and Harold Rubin, a fellow in 
doctoral studies at Yeshiva University, 
the study aims at developing play activi¬ 
ties which are useful for the improve¬ 
ment of specific physical functions. So 
far, over two hundred day activities 
have been devised that are useful for 
adjunctive support of formal physical 
and occupational therapy programs. 

When the study is completed, the re¬ 
habilitation division hopes to have a 
series of graded play activities to im¬ 
prove the handicapped child’s physical 
functioning. Techniques of adaptation 
of these [day activities w ill be described 
in terms of meeting the differing needs 
of children, according to such criteria 
as intelligence, age. degree and kind of 
handicap, and sex. 


■F" Barbara Mumford, recreation spe¬ 
cialist with the King County Park and 
Recreation Department, Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington, informs us that since 1958 her 
department has had a year-round rec¬ 
reation and swimming program for all 
types of physically handicapped and 
mentally retarded children. Over 550 
children are enrolled. In addition, it 
has a weekly craft class for ten to fifteen 
handicapped adults and four weekly so¬ 
cial recreation programs for over one 
thousand senior citizens. 

■T 1 The Recreation Department of the 
Canton, Ohio, City School District re¬ 
ports a new program for thirty-six 
handicapped persons, including men¬ 
tally retarded, cerebral-palsy, and polio 
cases. This group, ranging in ages from 
fourteen to thirty, meets twice each 
month for recreation and participates 
in square dancing, bowling, art, handi¬ 
crafts, lectures, and drama. The pro¬ 
gram is under the sponsorship of the 
United Fund and is conducted by volun¬ 
teer leaders. 

■F The Wisconsin State Board of Health 
is planning a series of regional insti¬ 
tutes in recreation for the aging and 
chronically ill. The institutes will be 
directed towards state agencies, nursing 
home associations and recreation and 
occupational therapy associations. 


■F David M. Langkammer, Great Lakes 
District representative of the National 
Recreation Association, reports that the 
Toledo Mentally Retarded Children’s 
Association is opening a new public- 
school which will include facilities and 
educational programs for the retarded. 
The association will form a handi- 


• Opportunities for the entire family 
to participate in cultural arts and other 
leisure-time programs. 

• Making the retarded school access¬ 
ible to those living in the neighborhood 
as a community center where they can 
participate in programs designed for 
normal individuals and other programs 
that would provide an opportunity for 
both the retarded and normal individu¬ 
als to participate together. # 



- - 

To Mary and Howard Galloway 

Room R5, 1114 South Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. I 

I am considering joining the 1962 Friendship Tour. Please send me j 
without obligation color brochures, itinerary details, date and cost 
information. 

Name . 

Street & No. 

City.Zone . . State. 

Profession or Occupation. . 


Join the happy couple at left, com¬ 
paring notes by a Paris fountain. 
Stroll in London's Picadilly Circus, 
below. Visit fascinating Greece, Italy, 


Austria, Germany, Switzerland. All 
with a congenial group and at bud¬ 
get prices. To find out how, mail the 
coupon. 


JOIN THE FALL 1962 FRIENDSHIP TOUR 


May, 1962 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Opera Production, Quaintance Ea¬ 
ton. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. Pp. 266. $6.50. 

Th is handbook should prove indis¬ 
pensable to both amateur and profes¬ 
sional opera-producing units, a list of 
which is provided for each of the fifty 
states. It will also be valuable to the 
layman, student of opera, and the 
broadcaster. It provides compact and 
accurate production data on more than 
five hundred operas. The data consists 
of pertinent historical notes, plot synop¬ 
sis. roster of characters and brief as¬ 
sessment of music involved, choral re¬ 
quirements, orchestration, sources of 
scores and other materials, photo¬ 
graphs, lists of performing companies, 
and other vital information. Quaint 
ance F.aton, formerly associate editor 
of Musical America and author of sev¬ 
eral books on music, is a recognized 
authority in the field of opera. 

How To Develop Mental Magic, Paul 
R. Hadley. T. S. Denison and Company, 
321 Fifth Avenue South, Minneapolis 
15. Pp. 117. $3.95. 

Here is a really new book! The au¬ 
thor gives away his secrets as a “men- 
talist.” He has written a good-humored, 
generous explanation of how he and an 
assistant perform the “mind-reading” 
acts everyone enjoys watching. He does 
not pretend—in fact, makes this point 
very clear—that he has any mystic or 
magic power. He does claim that he has 
an interesting, useful, and possibly lu¬ 
crative hobby that others can learn and 
enjoy—and he has written a very clear, 
organized and detailed hook to prove 
it! 

All About American Holidays, May- 
mie R. Krythe. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
276. $4.50. 

This book, by the author of All A bout 
Christinas , gives salient information on 
the origin, history, and types of celebra¬ 
tion for fifty-one holidays—religious, 
patriotic, historic, and others. They are 
arranged chronologically, beginning 


with New Year’s Day and ending with 
Christmas. In between come not only 
the usual ones—Lincoln’s and Wash¬ 
ington’s Birthdays, July 4, Hallow'een, 
Thanksgiving, and the like—but a num¬ 
ber of less well-known ones, such as Chi¬ 
nese New Year, Cinco de Mayo (May 
5), American Indian Day. Poetry Day, 
and Forefathers’ Day. The Jewish holi¬ 
days of Purim. Pesach, Shavuoth. Yom 
Kippur, Rosh Hashana, Sukkoth. and 
Hanukkah are included. This hook is 
good background material. It is not an 
activity hook. 

Mosaic Art Today, Larry Argiro. In¬ 
ternational Textbook Company, 1001 
Wyoming Avenue, Scranton 9, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Pp. 242. $9.00 (text edition, 
$7.50). 

This a real beauty of an art hook, 
full of excellent black-and-white photo¬ 
graphs as well as many lovely ones in 
color. It is written hv a man who is an 
art educator and who writes in a simple 
and understandable wav. Here is a cre¬ 
ative approach to working with mosaics 
and the finest book I have seen on this 
subject from an educational point of 
view. It is not merely a “how-to-do.” 
There is a good list of suppliers in¬ 
cluded in the hack of the book. Anyone 
interested in doing a piece of mosaic art 
would derive a great deal from this 
book .—Mary B. Cummings. 

The Master Game and Party Book, 
Genevieve Richart. T. S. Denison and 
Company, 321 Fifth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

Three thinsrs make this collection dif¬ 
ferent from the usual games hook. First, 
it has a slightly old-fashioned, rather 
quaint, air about it. due probably to the 
use of such words as “trinkets,” “pails,” 
“vials,” “news vendor.” “men guests,” 
etcetera. (Our guess is that either the 
material has been assembled from old 
sources or is from England). The sec¬ 
ond difference is that the names of 
games are in remarkably large type: in 
fact, anyone with poor eyesight will find 
the type of this book unusually easy to 
read. The third is the inclusion of a 


fairly short section on the celebration of 
wedding anniversaries and showers. 

The actual game content includes 
very little that is new. All the old stand¬ 
bys are here, from children’s singing 
games on up to “Prince of Paris,” “Up, 
Jenkins,” “Crambo” and the like. A 
pleasant enough collection, hut very 
routine as well.— V.M. 


The Complete Picnic Book (second 
edition), John E. Shallcross. Ronald 
Press, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
10. Pp. 198. $4.00. 

The second edition of this useful 
hook contains some new material, hut, 
even without anything changed, to have 
this book available is welcome news. 
Half the hook is filled with excellent 
ideas for family and small group pic¬ 
nics; the other half deals with big or¬ 
ganizational picnics. The game section, 
nicely organized to include activities 
suitable for small children, girls, 
women, boys, men, and older people, 
is very complete. The section on out¬ 
door cooking for backyard and for 
large groups is Helpful, as is a small 
section on special events. Mr. Shallcross 
is picnic consultant for the Cleveland 
Division of Recreation, planning 
around five hundred picnics for groups 
of all sizes each year. 


Toys to Sew, Charlotte L. Davis and 
Jessie Robinson. J. B. Lippincott, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. 
Pp. 96, illustrated. $3.00. 

From the first cuddly stuffed animal 
that goes to bed with the child to the 
sophisticated autograph animal in the 
teenager’s room, or the puppet on a TV 
show, young hearts are won with stuffed 
toys. Most are fairly simple to make. 
Here are projects that involve sewing 
and that make sewing fun. whether the 
group is adult or made up of little girls 
or teenagers. Whether it’s Cornelius 
Camel, Gerald Giraffe, Susie Sock, 
Penny Penguin, the Gingham Dog or 
the Calico Cat, they’re all here—with 
friends and relatives! 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 


Program Aids 

NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori¬ 
ginal, one-of-a-ldnd problem-solving 
work-savors. Get never-before results 
with: 

• ERASO* Posters & Charts 

C SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

• RECORD-MASTER* "Hall of-Fame" Displays 
C PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

• SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

•Ren. U. S. Pati Oft. 


See ytsli Starting Coeds Fester 
«r write Per FREE ceteleg t«— 

tMt PNP(.it<H 4l0f €0.mm, 

r*rl. I. 55C 5th A»». N. Y. Jf. N. Y. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Xdministration 

VDMINTSTUATWE CONTROL AMD EXECUTIVE AC¬ 
TION, R. C. Lemke and James Don Edwards. 
Merrill Books, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., Co¬ 
lumbus 16, Ohio. Pp. 795. $7.95. 

Iusiness of Management, The, Roger Falk. 
Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill lid., 
Baltimore 11. Pp. 251. Paper, $.95. 

Design of Regional Accounts, Werner 
Hochwald. Johns Hopkins Press, Home- 
wood, Raltimore 18. Pp. 281. $6.00. 

Executive and the Roard in Social Wel¬ 
fare, The, William D. Schmidt. Howard 
Allen, Inc., P.O. Box 1810, Univ. Center 
Station, Cleveland 6. Pp. 78. $2.50. 

Governing. Urban America (2nd. ed.), 
Charles R. Adrian. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. l’p. 508. $7.50. 

National Program of Research in Housing 
and Urban Development, Harvey S. Per¬ 
iod. Resources for the Future, 1775 Massa¬ 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 32. 
$.50. 

OBC Digest of State Boat Trailer Laws 
(2nd. ed.). Outboard Roating Club of 
America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
Leaflet. Free. 

Organization, Automation, and Society, 
Robert A. Rrady. Univ. of California Press, 
Berkeley 4. Pp. 481. $8.50. 

Planning the Neighborhood. Public Ad¬ 
ministration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chi¬ 
cago. Pp. 94. Paper, $3.00. 

Public Leadership, Wendell Bell, Richard J. 
Hill, and Charles R. Wright. Chandler 
Pub., 660 Market St., San Francisco 4. Pp. 
242. Paper, $2.25 (cloth $4.50). 

Shaping a New Concept of Administrative 
Management. American Management As¬ 
soc., 1515 Broadway, New A ork 36. Pp. 112. 
Paper, $3.00 (AMA members $2.00). 

Vandalism —How To Stop It, George T. 
Wilson. Amer. Institute of Park Executives, 
Oglehay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. Pp. 38. 
Paper, $2.00. 

Family 

Family : A Focal Point in Health Education, 
The, lago Caldston. Internat’l. L’niv. Press, 
227 W. 13th St., New York 11. Pp. 216. 
$3.00. 

Family Activities with Other Families, Na¬ 
tional Board of the YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 47. Paper, $.75. 

Family Boating, Lillian Borgeson and Jack 
Speirs. Fawcett Publ., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 144. Paper, $.75. 

Family Book of Games, Richard Kraus. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 V. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Pp. 190. $3.95. 

Family Camping, Lane Book Co., Menlo 
Park, Calif. 1’p. 128. Paper, $1.75. 

Family Life Plays, Nora Stirling. Associa¬ 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 17. 
Pp. 318. $6.50. 

Family Recreation and Safety 1961. Div. 
of General Education, New York Univer 
sity, Washington Sq., New York 3. Pp. 80. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Fun for the Family, Jerome S. Meyer, Edi 
tor. Perma Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 
20. Pp. 265. $.35. 

Good Housekeeping’s Book of Home En¬ 
tertainment. World Puhl., 2231 W. 110th 


St., Cleveland 2. Pp 320. $4.95. 

Music for Family Fun, Harriot Buxton Bar- 
hour. F. I>. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10. Pp. 174. $3.95. 

New Look at Marriage and the Home, A. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634. New Rochelle, 
N. Y. I’p. 64. Paper, $1.50. 

Onf.-Parent Family, The, Anna W. M. W’olf 
an.l Lucille Stein. Public Affairs Commit¬ 
tee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

People in Families, George Simpson. Thom¬ 
as Y. Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 554. $7.95. 

Prejudice, Mental Health and Family 
Life, Nathan W. Ackerman. Amer. Jewish 
Committee, 165 E. 56th St., New York 22. 
Pp. 26. $.30. 

Wiiat Makes a Marriage Happy? David R. 
Mace. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Storybooks 

Gift of Wilderness (Grand Canyon National 
Park), Jack Steffan. John Day Co., 62 W. 
45th Si., New York 36. Pp. 188. $3.50. 
Goldilocks and the Three Rears. Crown 
Publishers, 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Unpaged. $.89. 

Goodbye to a River (Brazos), John Graves. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 306. $4.50. 

King Who Learned to Smile, The, Seymour 
Beit, pp. 30; Wonderful House, The, Mar¬ 
garet Wise Brown, pp. 31; Round, Round 
World, Michael Douglas, pp. 30; Just for 
Fun, I’atricia Scairy, pp. 31: Too Many 
Bozos. Lilian Moore, pp. 30. Golden Press, 
630 5th Ave., New York 20. $1.00 each. 
Ki.epty, Rutherford Montgomery. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 124 F. 30th St., New York- 
16. Pp. 83. $2.95. 

Nigerian Folk Tales, Barbara K. and War¬ 
ren S. Walker, Editors. Rutgers Univ. 
Press, 30 College Ave., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Pp. 113. $4.00. 

Nine Lives of Homer C. Cat, The, Mary Cal¬ 
houn. Morrow & Co., 425 Park Ave. S., 
New York. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Youth 

Boy is a Boy, A (verse), Ogden Nash. Frank 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Child and Society, The, Frederick Elkin. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 121. Paper. $.95. 

Children of Working Mothers, Elizabeth 
Herzog. U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington 25. Pp. 38. $.20. 

Children’s Village, The, Mary Buchanan. 
W. S. Heinman, 400 E. 72 St., New York 
21. Pp. 40. $3.00. 

Child Under Six, The, James L. Ilymes, Jr. 
Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 202. Paper, 
S2.75. 

Don’t Push Me! Margaret Rasmussen. Assn, 
for Childhood Educ. Internl., 3615 Wiscon¬ 
sin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. Pp. 
40. Paper, $.75. 

Early Identification of Emotionally 
Handicapped Children in School, Eli M. 
Bower. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. Law¬ 
rence Ave., Springfield, 111. Pp. 120. $5.50. 
Essays for Modern Yorra, Jay E. Greene, 
Editor. Globe Book, 175 5th Ave., New 



Leased FREE! 


Stop westing time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls ond paying top prices for low 
quolity balls. Instoll this ottractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 

Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood and metal cabinet— 7'h x 8 V 2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to instoll. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses eoch for 10$. Choice of 3 grodes of 
top quality bolls. Use profit to maintain ond re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee Send 
for free folder: "Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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York 10. Pp. 592. S3.52. 

Growing Stfaoy, Verna ,!. Joiner. Warner 
Press. Anderson, 1ml. Pp. 122. Paper, 
SI.00. 

Growing Up Absurd. Paul Goodman. Ran¬ 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 296. $4.50. 

Guidelines Toward Human Rights (1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth). Amer. Jewish Comm.. 165 E. 56ih 
St., New York 22. Pp. 23. $.20. 

How to Grow Up Successfully Renatus 
Hartogs, M.D.. Pli.D. and Helen Jill Flet¬ 
cher. Bohbs-Merrill, 717 5th Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 192. $3.95, 

How You Look and Dress, Ryrta Carson. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 398. $1.36. 

Journey through Adolescence. Doris Od¬ 


ium. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mil) Rd., 
Baltimore 11, Md. Pp. 159. $.65. 

Kathryn Murray’s Tips to Teen-Agers. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 71. $2.50. 

Living with Your Teenager. Simon Glus- 
trom. Bloch Publ., 31 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

McCall’s Book of Everyday Etiquette, 
Margaret Bevans. Golden Press, 630 5th 
Avenue, New York 20. Pp. 370. $5.00. 

Needs and Interests of Adolescent Boys’ 
Clur Members. Boys’ Clubs of America, 
771 1st Ave., New York 17. Pp. 113. Paper, 
$2.50. 

New Trends in Youth Organizations. Co¬ 
lumbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. Pp. 63. Paper, $1.00. 

100 Years and Millions of Boys, William 


Edwin Hall. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 19 
Union Square W’., New York 3. Pp. 136. 
$3.75. 

Only Child, The, Eda J. LeShan. Public Af¬ 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38lh St., New York 
16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Parents Deserve to Know, G. Curtis Jones. 
Macmillan Co.. 60 5tli Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 205. $3.95. 

Remember Me When This You See (aulo- 
graph verse), Lillian Morrison, Editor. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 432 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10. Pp. 182. $2.95. 

Rugged Dozen Abroad, The, Adele De Leeuw 
and Margaret Dudley. Maemillan, 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 197. $3.00. 

So You Work With Juniors, Arlene S. Hall. 
Warner Press. 1200 E. 5th Si., Anderson, 
Ind. Pp. 62. Paper, $1.00. 

State Child-Labor Standards (rev. ed.), 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Pp. 210. $.60. 

Teen-Age Treasury of Good IIuaior, Scon 
Manley, Editor. Wilfred Funk, 153 E. 24 
St., New York 10. Pp. 331. $4.95. 

This Side of Your Mirror, Doreen Teeling. 
Fleet Publ., 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 159. $3.95. 

Wiiat Did Tommy Say? (manners), Louise 
Price Bell. Warner Press, Anderson, Indi¬ 
ana. Unpaged. $.50. 

W o-IIe-Lo: The Story of the Gamp Fire Girls: 
1910-1960. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 308. 33.95. 
Wonderful World for Children, A (3rd 
ed.), Peter Cardozo. Banlam Books. 25 W. 
45th St., New York 19. Pp. 250. $.35. 

You and Your Career. Collier’s Enoylopedia, 
640 5lh Ave., New York 19. Unpaged. $.50. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Arts and Activities, April 1962 
Kites That Fight, Constance Aiello. 
Chenille Shapes Carnival of Color, Nao 
Hausen. 

Seulpture-in-lhe-Roiind, June A. Feller. 
Printing with Plaster Board, Alice Ehrlich. 

Challencf., April 1962 
The Rewards of Leisure, Peter L. Bernstein. 

Harper's, April 1962 

The Undercover F'ight Over the Wilderness, 
Julius Duscha. 

Minnesota Municipalities, March 1962 
Plan to Save the Hind, Gaylord Nelson. 

National Parks Magazine, April 1962 
Special Grand Canyon National Park Issue 

Parents’ Magazine, April 1962 
Let’s Not Kush Them Out of Childhood, 
Jean H. Komaiko. 

New Life for the Library, Helen Puner. 

We Camped Across the U.S.A., Richard 
Erdos. 

Saturoay Evening Post, March 10, 17, 24, 
1962 

We Waste a Million Kids a Year, Mary 
Conway Kohler and Andre Fontaine. 

Senior Citizen, April 1962 
Senior Citizens Step Out, Aftnes Schmidt 
Heilman. 

Woman’s Day, April 1962 
Easier Gifts for Children, Trudy Boyles and 
Louise MacMartin. 

The Story of American Needlework #11: 

Needlepoint, Rose Wilder Lane. 

Stroll Cardens. 

\ WCA Magazine, March 1962 
Teenage Camping, Mary E. Doolittle. 


HIGHROAD to ADVENTURE 

with 

AYH 


American Youth Hostels offers an adventure-packed educational and rec¬ 
reational travel program in the United States and abroad in small groups 
(7-10) at budget prices. 

IN THE HOSTEL WAY OF TRAVEL: 

small congenial groups + trained leader 4- simple travel = fun, 
adventure, and self-reliance. 

IN THE SUMMER OF 1962, National Headquarters of AYH offers 
thirty-five especially planned itineraries. Local AYH Councils offer many 
more. Broaden your horizons as you explore the world via foot, canoe, 
bicycle, train, bus. station wagon, or on horseback. 

4-12 WEEK "NATIONAL” PROGRAMS—FROM $170. 

U.S.A. * ALASKA * HAWAII * CANADA 
MEXICO * SOUTH AMERICA * EUROPF 
U.S.S.R. * ISRAEL * JAPAN 
(torife for illustrated folder NRA) 

14 WEEK "LOCAL COUNCIL” PROGRAMS—FROM $43. 

U.S.A. and CANADA 

ALL YEAR ROUND AYH: 

• Provides low cost youth hostel overnight facilities for individuals or 
groups. 

• Issues Youth Hostel Passes (membership cards) valid in 32 countries. 

• Helps youth leaders organize and sponsor youth hostel trips in coopera¬ 
tion with AYH; helps organize youth hostel clubs. 

• Provides trip leadership opportunities for qualified persons at home 
and abroad. 

• Sponsors a hospitality program for hostelers from abroad. 

• Provides lecturers on Youth Hosteling. 

AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS, INC., 

14 West 8th Street, New York 11, New York 
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A SUGGESTION ABOUT PHYSICAL FITNESS the second of a series 



WHY LET BAD WEATHER 


WIDEN THE ACTIVITY GAP? 


vUt ,.. 

what can we p/ay 
an a rainy day? 


f 




“SAFE-T-PLAY SAVED 
OUR RAIN DRENCHED SPRING SEASON.* 

Louise Lockeman: Head of Phy. Ed. Dept. 

Brownell Jr. High School, Grosse Point, Michigan 



CANDLE PIN • SCOOP BALL 


Brins Outdoor Games Indoors 

When weather is bad and classes over- A few dollars worth of Safe-T-Play 
How indoor space. Safe-1-Play advan- equipment provides for an entire class, 
tages are “worth their weight in gold”. The Polyethylene balls arc lively yet 
Any vacant corner, corridor or room short in llight. The bats, bowling pins, 
becomes a handball court, a hockey hockey sticks of Polyethylene can do no 
rink, a bowling alley or a baseball field. f harm to players or to fixtures. 

EXCITING GAMES, SAFE FOR INDOOR PLAY 

Safe-T-Play games arc PUN. They arc Safe- I-Play games add priceless vari- 
fast, lively, absorbing. Each is patterned ety and stimulation. So physical fitness 
closely after a popular sport played by programs are made much more effective, 
high school and college teams. From Keep your program forging ahead, in 
first grade through high school—every- any weather with Safe-T-Play games, 
one takes part. They are FUN. 


SAFE-T-PLAY CAN SAVE THE DAY. LET’S CLOSE THE ACTIVITY GAP 



• SAFE T-BAT • FUN BALL • HOCKEY • FUN FOOTBALL • BOWLITE • 



rosoM 

ORPORATION 


ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT 
FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 

6030 WAVZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 


/cOSoivX 

safe-T-piayo 


When -writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 





(xJhsjL iksi jvhsuriA, 
doicL wimIl— 

A pamphlet is better 
than a pill! 

Don’t let a lull in activities 
prove a program headache! 



SUGGESTIONS FOR AX AMATEUR ClRCUS 

#P130 (3f&) Planning, publicity, grounds, financing, program, 
parade, acts, animals, spectacles, side show and concessions. 


A Playground Fair 

P138 (25(f) Preliminaries, grand march, production, the slum. 


Simple Puppetry, 04 of the Playground Series techniques for the leader. 

P96 (50f) Introduction, tvpes of puppets. making simple puppets, staging. 

Look —A Parade 

P91 (50c) Types, celebrations, informal, age groupings, floats, flowers. 

How To Do |t (arts <St crafts projects) 

P175 ($1.00) Plan for arts and crafts room, general information, projects, line drawings and instructions. 
The Barn Dance Returns 

P246 (25(f), Invitations, costumes, decoration, organization, stunts, contests, games. 

Treasure Hunts 

P232 (50(f) Excitement, adventure and loads of fun. 


So You're Going to Take a Trip (mimeoed 4 pages) 

PI35 (15(f) Games for child ren on a trip. • » 

Money Raising Stunts for Fairs, Carnivals (mimeoed 12 pages) 

P105 (35c) Organization, publicity, games, finances. 

Cbvct ike. # 1 SedJtMlieA. the, Suimm/dirnsL JjtadeA. 

The 1962 Playground Summer Notebook 

$2.50 ¥$2.00 to \RA members) 

8 West Eighth Street, New Ydrk 11, New \ork 

When ordering, mention Recreation Magazine. 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER 

Prices subject to publishers’ changes 
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roll it in .... PLAY 

roll it out...! UCK IT AWAY 


Hundreds of Recreational Opportunities 

GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 

1962. 13th ed.. 320 pp.. cloth S4.40. paper §2.20 

Prhate resident camps, tours, unusual opportunities, 
academic sessions, and programs for the handicapped 
and maladjusted are informative!) presented to aid in 
the selection of an exciting summer experience. 

location and enrollment 

director's winter address 

fees and length of camping period 

featured activities 

unique programs and facilities 

OnltT from 

PORTER SARGENT 

11 Beacon Street Boston 8. Mass, 

Publisher of 

Till HANDBOOK OI PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

JUNIOR COLLEGE GUIDE 


Any room can become a game room in seconds with the Sico 
Tuck-Away. It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold ' enables one person to open or close the 
table in 3 seconds. Full regulation size—yet folds to only 
18" x 60" for storing. USTTA approved for official tourna¬ 
ment play. The Tuck-Away provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation—in industry, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Get complete 
information on the Tuck-Away by writing. 


OoOo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 405. 


R E - f OUND * N ET • • • Tennis Without a Court 


A huge, tensioned, rebound surface — obsoletes all 
backboards . . . perfect for hit, catch and throw — 
tennis, voile) ball, lacrosse, hasehall. softball . . . "The 
Timing is Right”, a natural game interval. The net 
actuall) soaks up time — before the ball zings back . . . 
allows a get-ready pause — even a novice can stroke. 


Simply tilt the frame to change height or distance of 
rebound — increase net tension for extra speed . . . 
Use indoors (it's silent), outdoors — any area, large 
or small. Play as close as 8' or as far as 10' from net 
. . . Rustproof, light, portable, folds flat, telescopes 
from 10' to 6' high — 10' or 20' long units. 

Let us send details. 


F^ALL“BOY CO., INC. 26 Milburn Street, Bronxville, N. Y. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 

















HOPPY-TAW 
the only official 
taw to play 
Hopscotch 




HOPPY TAW 
ENCIL BOARD 
official size 
HOPSCOTCH COURTS 



Schools - Recreation Centers shouldn’t be without 
10PPY-TAW COURTS */--—- 

I L S MA,L ORDER HOPPY-TAW CORPORATION 

IlYGIy H 301 East 17th So. • Salt Lake City 15, Utah 

h Please send stencil unit checked below: 

Nf P h I I Standard Court Stencil 30" x [ ] Hoppy Taw Magic Stencil Kit 

® ™ ■■ • ■ 1 — 1 10" ct.irrlv h^rdhnflrrt—IDcte.r- 1 - 1 _\ 


HOPPY-TAW CORPORATION 

301 East 17th So. • Salt Lake City 15, Utah 

unit checked below: 


Standard Court Stencil 30" x 
30" sturdy hardboard—!0 sten¬ 
cil numbers, (complete court 
size 5' x 13'). , $15.00 

Junior Standard Court Stencil 
24" x 24" sturdy hardboard-— 
10 stencil numbers, (complete 
court size 4' x 10') . $10.00 


[ | Hoppy Taw Magic Stencil Kit 
(Stencil paper). Includes Magic 
Stencil and numbers, Roller 
Stencil, tour color cups of paint, 
chalk and Hoppy-Taw. Avail¬ 
able in both sizes. □ Senior 
□ Junior. $2.98 


HOPPY-TAW CORPORATION 

101 East 17th So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ordered by 


Zone .... State 
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THE MAGAZINE 
OF THE 
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Water for Recreation . Robert Hutchings 280 

Aqtiamania makes water a key element in outdoor recreation 

Today’s Philadelphia . 286 

The story of a twentieth-century renaissance city 

Recreation Up The Creek . 288 

Small town makes a big splash 

Philadelphia’s Garden Blocks and 4-H Clubs . . .. Louise Bush-Brown 289 

Community pride bursts into bloom 

Safety First—Fore and Aft . . 291 

Reminders for boating safety ashore and afloat 

Recreation Demands on Public Water Supplies .... . Charles H. IF. Foster 292 

Reappraisal of reservoir legislation is in order 

The World of the Swimming Pool . . Robert A. Rentier 294 

Age-level considerations and planning 

We Must Preserve Campground Habitat . . Arthur IF. Magil 297 

How to countermand over-use and abuse 

Outdoor Recreation and the Delaware River Basin Frank IF. Dressier 301 

Development of a ‘'megalopolitan” area 

Notes for the Administrator. . 302 

Effect of fees on playground attendance 

Competitive Examination for Hiring Lifeguards .... Franklin A. Lindeburg 303 

Eliminate haphazard judgment in choosing personnel 

Quick Action Pays Off . Kenneth Smithee 305 

Maricopa County, Arizona, acquires large regional park system 

Flood-Plain Zoning Provides Recreation Areas 307 

Limited development of low-lying areas serves recreation needs 

Across the River . Hairy Hollands and Stanley Stenek 308 

International swim competition 

Sailing in Quincy Bay .... Lawrence P. Creedon 309 

An organized instruction program 

\ our Minor League . . Ben Maggio 311 

A place for Little League rejects 

Music Under the Redwoods. Matt C. Thiltgen 312 

Camp program supplements summer playground activity 
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Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendergast 
Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 
Associate Editors 
Administration, George Butler 
Program, Virginia Mussklman 
Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 
Advertising Manager 
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On the Cover 

FUN IN THE SURF. A $400 Grand 
Award in the Senior Division of the 
I960 Kodak High School Photo Contest 
went to Charles H. Fretzin of Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, for 
this picture taken while on vacation at 
Malihu Beach, California. He says it 
was taken from a pier and was com¬ 
pletely unposed. It pays to take a cam¬ 
era along on your vacation trip! 

Next Issue 

As we sign off for the summer 
months, our September Issue is already 
well under way. It will, of course, 
carry last minute news of the 44th Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress. A special 
article by Bud Wilkinson will discuss 
the role of recreation departments in 
our country’s physical fitness program 
as set up by the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. A supplementary article 
will cover unusual fitness programs be¬ 
ing offered by recreation departments. 

Photo Credits 

Page 280, U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture; 292, Fabian Bachraeh; 293 
(and 301, center and lower), Leo 
Trachtenberg, Harvest Films, New York 
City; 294, Lester Williams, Amarillo 
(Texas) Times; 295, (upper right) Sal¬ 
vation Army, (upper left) courtesy Ful 
vac in (antibiotic for athlete’s foot), 
(lower left) Max Tharpe, Statesville, 
North Carolina; 299, Maurice Robbins, 
Philadelphia; 309, Nancy Lee Studios, 
South Braintree, Massachusetts; 311, 
Bennett Studio; 314, (left) Mike Strn- 
ber, Amarillo, Texas. 



Yes, hundreds of park and rec¬ 
reation departments are jump¬ 
ing on the refreshment band¬ 
wagon. You'll add 10% to 20% 
to your available operating 
funds. 

All Gold M edal Equipment can 

pay for itself out of Profits! 

Write toda y for Free 1961 cata¬ 
log and detailed book on re¬ 
freshments. We have everything 
you need for HOT DOGS, POP¬ 
CORN, SNO-KONES, COTTON 
CANDY AND ALL OTHER RE¬ 
FRESHMENT ITEMS. 





POPCORN 


8c profit per 10c 
sole. Equipment ond 
supplies cost under 
$300.00. Over 50% 
af your patrons will 
buy a bog. 


Almost 9c profit per 
10c sale. Equipment 
and supplies $300.00. 
Extremely papular 
with all Children un¬ 
der 16. 


P 8c profit per 10c. 

Equipment and sup¬ 
plies costs under 
$225.00. Equipment 
only 149.50. Every¬ 
body loves Sno-Kanes 
— the most refreshing 
drink you can eat. 

Send more information on 

REFRESHMENT PROFITS to: 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY! 

1821-31 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


The most trusted name in Refreshments Today! I 


THEATRE 

FOR CHILDREN 
PLAYS DANCE 

Booking 62-’63 TOURS Now 

Contact 

FRANCES 5CHRAM 

BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 

1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Bryant 9-6780 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Delaware, Ohio 

Enjeyed by Adults and Children 

• Sturdily built ter rugged use 

• Skill games and table games 

• Equipment games and purdes 

• Manufactured and seld by 
Warren and Mary Le* Failey 

Writ# hr Free 


June, 1962 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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A REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


Jet-Age Swimming 

Tlie old swimming hole may have 
been good enough for grandpa, but the 
jet-age city needs more and better holes 
than grandpa ever had to assure the 
new generation can swim like a fish 
and dive like a rock. Tom Lantz. su¬ 
perintendent of public recreation for 
the Metropolitan Park District in Ta¬ 
coma. Washington, reports huge suc¬ 
cess with modern instruction techniques 
which teach children to swim in three 
weeks. The classes are divided into 
eight grades, with a “graduation exam” 
at the end of each. In Tacoma children 
are taught the crawl stroke from the 
first, no intermediate dog paddle. The 
three-week graduates demonstrate their 
ability to swim three hundred yards of 
the crawl, one hundred yards breast¬ 
stroke. and seventy-five feet butterflv 
stroke. \ oungsters must be able to com¬ 
plete thirty minutes of a survival swim 
or survival float. They are given Red 
Cross swimming certificates. There is 
a continuing program for the graduates 
—diving, life-saving, and competitive 
swimming classes go on all summer 
long. For morning classes, the pools 
are roped olf in class sections with all 
beginners at one end. When they reach 
the other end of that pool, they can 
swim. 

Astronaut Day 

When the countdown was over in 
Cleveland. Ohio, a myriad of jewel col¬ 
ors filled the air . . . Astronaut Day was 
well in progress. The brightly colored 
balloons which rose in the air over the 
city were filled with helium and had 
messages attached. The contest, spon¬ 
sored by the Cleveland Recreation De¬ 
partment. the Pick n-Pay supermarket 
chain, and Radio Station WJW. was a 
resounding success. Responses to the 
attached cards came from Pennsyl¬ 
vania: Long Island. New York; and 


Martha's Vineyard. Massachusetts. 
Seven balloons reached Long Island 
cities. One man went to his local Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce to certify that he 
found the balloon. The winning prize, 
a two hundred-dollar merchandise 
award, went to an eight-year-old from 
Southampton. New York. Youngsters 
picked uj> entry blanks at the super¬ 
markets. There was good radio. TV, 
and newspaper coverage. Fifty thou¬ 
sand balloons were released. Over five 
thousand returns came in. Cleveland 
Mayor Celehrezze broadcast the count¬ 
down at Radio Station WJW. As the 
balloons disappeared, they carried 
youngsters’ hopes of winning one of the 
fifty prizes to be awarded to the bal¬ 
loons traveling the farthest distance. 
The cards attached to the balloons were 
actually business reply cards. They 
contained space for the finders to write 
their name and address. Awarding 
prizes to the finders as well as the racers 
assured that the cards Would be re¬ 
turned. 

Out of this World 

Minot. North Dakota, is sitting on 
to]) of the world. The city used a play¬ 
ground display layout of a rocket on 
launching pad. a moon, and the world 
as a promotional gimmick for an in¬ 
creased miff levy. It worked—the bud¬ 
get was doubled. The moon and the 
world are hollow domes which have a 



door and two windows along with cir¬ 
cular seats fourteen inches wide. They 
seat five adults or eight children. There 
are three other domes in addition to 
the earth and moon—a pumpkin, 
Humpty Rtimpty, and igloo—used in 
the playgrounds of Minot. Adults sit 
and visit, sew, read in them and chil¬ 
dren rest and use them as shelter on 
windy or rainy days. The maintenance 
crew constructed the domes using a 
welded rod frame covered with metal 
lathe and coated with stucco. 

The Pennants Fly 

The Garden Club of Illinois puts on 
an Arbor Week flag-waving campaign 
to get more trees planted. Since the 
Plant Illinois project began five years 
ago. garden clubs have reported 57.580 
new trees. V hite pennants, the symbol 
of the campaign, are to be found on 
trees of all descriptions. 'Ibis year the 
clubs labored to help replace thousands 
of trees wiped out by Dutch elm disease. 

Attention, Snrflioarders 

Surfboarding will be on a restricted 
basis this summer at Rolsa Chica and 
Huntington Reach State Parks. Cali¬ 
fornia. At Rolsa Clnca, the sport will 
he confined to the southerly quarter 
mile of the beach from June X to Octo¬ 
ber 1. At Huntington Reach, surfboard¬ 
ing will be prohibited or restricted to 
certain areas depending upon how large 
a crowd is using the park. The restric¬ 
tion is being imposed to protect non¬ 
surfboard visitors who far outnumber 
the surfboarders. This restriction will 
apply during the full year at this heavily 
used [>ark. 

Operation Yonth 

Camj) Kilmer in Edison, New Jersey, 
where several million boys, hardly' out 
of their teens, prepared for shipment to 
faraway places and battlefields during 
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World War II , is. for the fifth consecu¬ 
tive year, opening its gates—and arms 
—to thousands of hoys and girls from 
lozens of communities, as near as Edi- 
on and as far as Jamaica. New \ ork, 
trid Philadelphia. This is “Operation 
foutli." 

The program offers the facilities of 
the camp to sponsored youth groups in 
die hope of teaching these youngsters 
self-discipline and group living and to 
provide healthy recreation While 
Camp Kilmer sets up a few rules and 
regulations as a guide, the young vis¬ 
itors are under the control of their own 
leaders who plan their daily program. 

Operation Youth, conducted through 
June, July, and August, has already 
scheduled visits by Sea Scouts, day 
camps, Cuh Scouts, community cen¬ 
ters, Erownies, Roy Scouts and Junior 
Cadets. During these months, it is ex¬ 
pected that Camp Kilmer will have been 
host to some three thousand boys and 
girls. Two barracks, each accommodat¬ 
ing sixty boys and girls, have been set 
aside in different areas just for this 
program. 

The youngsters have the privilege of 
eating at the post cafeteria or preparing 
their own meals at: cookouts. Most of 
them, of course, prefer the adventure 
of preparing their own meals (no re¬ 
flection on Army cooking, of course), 
bringing most of the food from home. 
They make their own beds, too, and 
clean their quarters during their stay 
and prior to departure. They police 
their area. Although to many a soldier 
this represents work, to the kids this is 
just another type of fun. They use the 
post’s indoor swimming pool, baseball 
diamond, picnic areas, and movies. The 
camp also has a chapel for Sunday 
service, and a dispensary is ready for 
those scratches and bruises that young¬ 
sters are very likely to pick up while 
playing. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 
Charles H. W. Foster, Massachusetts 
commissioner of natural resources,* was 
recently appointed chairman of the ten- 
man Cape Cod National Seashore Ad¬ 
visory Commission. Vice-chairman of 
the commission is Joshua A. Nicker¬ 
son, an Orleans, Massachusetts, busi- 

* See Mr. Foster’s article, “Recreation 1 Io¬ 
nian!!- on Public Water Supplies,” Page 292. 


nessman and civic leader. Robert A. 
McNeece, a town selectman of Chat¬ 
ham, Massachusetts, was named com¬ 
mission secretary 5 , and Leo Diehl, head 
of the Massachusetts Excise Tax Divi¬ 
sion, represents Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior Stewart Udall on the commission. 
Land-acquisition activities of the new 
national seashore are being directed by 
George H. Thompson, whose office 
is in the former U.S. Coast Guard Life¬ 
boat Station in the town of Eastham. 

Robert E. Gibbs has been named 
superintendent of the Cape Cod Na¬ 
tional Seashore Project. He was form¬ 
erly superintendent of Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area and 
Eort Raleigh National Historic Site in 
North Carolina. 

Constance Skid¬ 
more, a recrea¬ 
tion major at Indi¬ 
ana University, was 
honored as the 
most outstanding 
1962 senior in the 
School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation at 
the school’s Senior Ranquet. Miss Skid¬ 
more came to Indiana University on a 
scholarship awarded by the Youth Rec¬ 
reation Association of the Evansville, 
Indiana. Department of Public Recrea¬ 
tion. 

jjj I It’s bouquet throw¬ 
ing time in West 
chester County, 
New York. Dr. 
“ 4 Sal J. Prezioso, 
executive officer to 
the county execu- 
t i v e i n White 
Plains, New York, recently received an 
Award for Merit from the Westchester 
County Recreation Society in recogni¬ 
tion of his dedicated service to the field 
of public recreation over a period of 
twenty-five years. A public-service 
award was presented to Ed Riley, 
president of the Westchester County 
Sw burning Association. 

William Penn Mott, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Oakland, California Park 
Department since 1946, has been ap¬ 
pointed manager of the East Ray Re- 
Continued on Page 322 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and : all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and., 
they’re very safe, if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to-my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke." 

Send me your playground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 98T Dept. 55 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 55 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Sec.F 

Name:__ 

Street:___ 

City:_State:-. 
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WATER 
FOR 
RECREATION 


Robert Hutchings 



IMPACTl A raindrop fulls in shallow, muddy icnlrr on toil. 


/~kl'R COUNTRY is now in the grip of 
” what some call “aquamania." Mil¬ 
lions of people—and most of them to¬ 
day live in metropolitan areas—enjoy 
the water as part of their total commu¬ 
nity environment. They are people who 
picnic or swim, who like to heachcomh. 
birdwateh. or simply walk along the 
shore. If they are able to. they like to build their houses 
dose to water and, if the water quality is suitable, they like 
their parks to border the water. They enjoy its scenic values 
and are enthusiastic about sailing, power boating, canoeing. 
Desirability of water areas is further illustrated, in many 
cases, by the fantastic increases in value of waterfront real 
estate. 

Water is a key element in outdoor recreation. The Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission found that 


Mr. Hutch IN'CS, a member of the Division of W ater Supply 
and Pollution Control of the U. S. Public Health Service, u as 
for a number of years a volunteer staff member in public re¬ 
lations for the National Recreation Association. 


forty-four percent of the population prefer water-based rec¬ 
reation activities over any others. Water is a prime factor 
in most outdoor recreation activities and also enhances rec¬ 
reation on land. Recreation on the water is increasing and 
this trend is likely to continue. In fact, ORRRC studies in¬ 
dicate that by the year 2000 swimming will be the most pop¬ 
ular single outdoor recreation activity. 'I he trend will be 
greatly accelerated if pollution-control programs are suc¬ 
cessful in cleaning up streams, lakes, and seashores. The 
problems stemming from pressure on water resources are 
considered among the most diilicult in the entire outdoor 
recreation field. “As with land, the usefulness of water for 
outdoor reereation hinges on three factors: proximity to 
population; physical and legal accessibility; and suitability 
for recreation purposes.’"* 

A ggressive effort to control water pollution is the only 
economical way of increasing play areas in many ur¬ 
ban areas. Ry making more water acreage available for 
water sports and by making river, lake, and ocean beaches 

* For summary of OKKRC report see Recreation, March and April 
1 % 2 . 
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An economical way to increase your water recreation acreage 


suitable for play, a city or state park s> stein can materialh 
increase its total recreation facilities w here acquisition of 
already developed land should be impossible. Ky the same 
token, the recovery of water recreation resources can add 
thousands of acres of usable play space to land areas which 
are now useless because of sight or odor nuisances or health 
hazards. 

The need for these water-orientated parks and recreation 
areas is pressing. Our mushrooming towns and cities are 
said to have 750,000 acres in parks close enough to popula¬ 
tion centers to be used after school or work, against an esti¬ 
mated need for two million acres. A similar disparity exists 
between present supply and demand in the case of recreation 
areas (mostly state parks) which are within a couple of 
hours in travel time from population centers and which can 
be used for all-day or weekend recreation. 

The recreation leader can play a very powerful role in 
helping his own community develop an adequate clean water 
program. Expertly prepared economic analyses are in exist¬ 
ence which attempt to measure the money value of recrea¬ 
tion and the economic loss which occurs when water pollu¬ 
tion destroys these values. This is useful information to 
bring before a city council but it pales in significance to the 
firsthand evidence which a recreation or youth leader can 
present of the losses in human values which occur when a 
beach or park must be closed. 

Pollution drives fish and wildlife away from the water 
as well as people. The United States Fish and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice has said that we lose more fish and wildlife habitat each 
year to pollution than we gain back through stocking and 
wildlife restoration programs. This is not an upstream or 
a national park problem, comfortably distant from the city 
or suburban recreation department, but a loss in recreation 
values which is occurring in city rivers and streams and city 
estuaries. Along the west bank of the Hudson, people fish 
endlessly in polluted waters, dutifully throwing back their 
pathetic catches because the fish are too dangerous or too 
tainted to eat. 

Name your poison and it adds up to fifteen million dead 
fish each year, according to 1961 estimates of the 1 hvision 
of Water Supply and Pollution Control of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 'The tabulation of toxic materials shows 
that agricultural chemicals lead the list of killers, followed 
hy industrial wastes. Last year, forty-five states reported 
significant poisoning. Only five could say they did not suf¬ 
fer from such afiiction or. if they did. it w r as not in anv 
significant amount. The total mileage affected was 1.700 
miles of rivers, fifty miles of lake and bay shore lines, 
and six thousands acres of lakes, reservoirs, and hays. 

The Public Health Service reports show that every day 
numerous small “slugs” of toxic pollution are shot into 


countless llowagcs. killing relatively few fish and passing 
unnoticed into water used by people for drinking, cooking, 
and washing. Fortunately, human beings have a higher tol¬ 
erance for poison than fish. Tests have shown that agricul¬ 
tural chemicals are so potent, and are such an unknown fac¬ 
tor in the ecology of the land, that the time is past for strong 
control on what is dumped into the land and in the waters. 

Last fall, a stretch of the Susquehanna lliver was poisoned 
so thoroughly that hundreds of thousands of fish floated 
belly up. The state of Pennsylvania said it was caused by 
acid mine wastes pumped into the river and sent a bill for 
$58,000 to the responsible company. The state has yet to 
collect. 

A bout forty years ago our friends of the Izaak Walton 
League began an organized campaign to fight water 
pollution. They began this campaign by passing a resolu¬ 
tion that a “civilized community is morally bound to take 
care of its waste in a decent and civilized manner.” They 
have held to this eminently sensible opinion ever since. The 
Izaak Walton League is by no means alone any more in its 
fight against water pollution. One by one, other groups have 
joined the battle and are fighting it at national level, within 
their own states, and perhaps most important, in their own 
communities. It is not surprising that in the forefront of 
many of these campaigns have been men and women whose 
primary interest has been recreation. 

There are two things which one can say at the outset 
about the relationship between water pollution and recrea¬ 
tion. The first is that water pollution is not necessary and 
that something can be done to prevent it The second is that 
something must be done. 

A sympathetic observer not long ago told a conservation 
group to adopt a three-point criteria of water quality' and 
complain accordingly as the waters in their own communi¬ 
ties fail to live up to these criteria. They are exactly as ap¬ 
plicable to recreation people as to conservationists. 

The three questions are: can you swim in your river or 
lake, can yon fish in it, and can you enjoy being on the 
water or along its shores? If the answer to any one of these 
questions is NO. water pollution is robbing your recreation 
program and the people in your community of a priceless 
possession. 

• Water for recreation offers o problem with myriad 
complexities and perplexities. Some aspects of its Hy¬ 
dra-headed challenge are covered in articles that fol¬ 
low: “Recreotion Demands on Public Water Supplies,” 
Pages 292-3; “Outdoor Recreation and the Delaware 
River Basin," Pages 299-301; “Flood-Plain Zoning Pro¬ 
vides Recreation Areas,” Page 30/; and Dust Into 
Sproy,” Pages 313-4.—Ed. 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for law 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 

leased FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metol cabinet—7'/: x 8'/j x 1 5 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 1 20 balls— 
dispenses each for 1CK. Choice of 3 grodes of 
fap quolity bolls. Use profit to maintoin and re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: "Slop Wosting Their Time. 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORWMTID 

m 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

r# 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANOY 

"SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end w.th sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36. N Y. 


GIFT BOOK OF PERSONAL IDEAS by MARY M. SCOTT 

Here is an excellent sampling of the best home¬ 
town recipes. Whether you’re a tyro in the kitchen 
or a cordon bleu chef, you’ll revel in the revela¬ 
tions of an experienced cook whose delicious 
dishes are fun to make. Only $2.50 postpaid. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

282 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

book manuscripts wanted 



LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


Drama Given Free Play 

Sirs: 

It took a long time for the idea to 
“take root” hut you would be thrilled 
and amazed to see how creative drama 
has come into its own with some of the 
men prescribed daily to my recreational 
guidance at a Topeka hospital. 

Following the annual “kick-off” for 
our Creative Writing Contest, a patient 
said he wanted help in producing a 
movie-musical and that his motivation 
had come from assistance given by a 
volunteer from Kansas University (an 
English instructor) who directed our 
creative writers" workshop for psychotic 
men. 

Permission was obtained for such an 
activity (for clinical purposes only), 
8mm movie hints were ordered, a nurs¬ 
ing assistant brought his movie Kodak, 
and we were in the business! The men 
chose songs first, then decided how the 
songs would hi into a plot. We blocked 
out the scenes on the blackboard by 
writing dialogue and action suggested 
by various members. Whenever there 
was a clash of opinion about what went 
into the final script, we took a vote. 

Members designed stage sets, con¬ 
structing them of wrapping paper (we 
can’t be extravagant with taxpayers’ 
money). Some supports were made of 
strips of plywood. Each man decided 
which part of the work he would assume 
on the production staff. A female pa¬ 
tient (John Powers-trained, with experi¬ 
ence at Bonwit Teller and Neiman-Mar- 
cus) was our leading lady—most attrac¬ 
tive and cooperative. 

We used a tape recorder for our 
audio and synchronized it with the 
hints. Volunteers assisted as pianists, 
actors, actresses, projectionists, makeup 
artists, and wardrobe mistresses. An in¬ 
dustrial therapy patient did the record¬ 
ing. Our choreography was done by our 
corrective therapist who was thrilled to 
work in a free play situation. 

The chief psychiatrist of our section 
came a number of times to observe re¬ 
hearsals. He likes this method of pro¬ 
cedure better than psychodrama be¬ 
cause the patients have to think, make 
choices, plan, work together, practice, 
and then see what they’ve accomplished. 


We held a cast party, a premiere 
showing (invitation only), and awarded 
Oscars (made in ceramics). A second 
group of patients has just begun on a 
script; even so they have completed the 
first act. 

Mrs. Euzabktii Heinz. Topeka, 

Kansas. 

Bowling in College 

Sirs: 

Football, baseball, basketball, and 
track have long been a part of the Amer¬ 
ican college scene, hut the scene is shift¬ 
ing and broadening, and competitive 
intercollegiate howling is increasing in 
favor and acceptance as facilities are 
being added on campus after campus. 

In the Midwest, howling is included 
in the program at Notre Dame, South¬ 
ern Methodist, and Minnesota. Out on 
the West Coast, keglers are a part of the 
picture at UCLA, Stanford, California, 
and Oregon. The latter holds the dis¬ 
tinction of being the first university to 
award letters in howling. 

ll is easy to see why this coeduca¬ 
tional sport is so popular on campus. 
Not only is it a fine competitive team 
sport, but a fine “date” activity as well, 
and a splendid all-round coeducational 
activity at any level. Of course, it will 
never take the place of the popular spec¬ 
tator sports because, even under the best 
conditions and circumstances, the pos¬ 
sible number of spectators is restricted. 

Nor is competition an unorganized 
hit-and-miss affair. Besides tourna¬ 
ments at intramural and conference 
level, there is an annual national cham¬ 
pionship known as the Intercollegiate 
Tournament of the Association of Col¬ 
lege Unions, or ITACU for short. In 
1961 it drew seven thousand partici¬ 
pants. 

Fifty colleges now have howling cen¬ 
ters, hut the number is hound to in¬ 
crease. In fact, just recently Lou Belli- 
simo. a howling coach, and mainspring 
of the sport at Oregon, humped into 
former Webfoot John McKay, currently 
coaching football at USC. Out of their 
exchange came the feeling that the day 
may well come when Oregon and USC 
will he matched in bowling competition. 

Jan S. Paul, Bakersfield, California. 
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► A National Recreation Research 
Center Project has been initiated by 
(he National Recreation Association. 
The need for a national center of rec¬ 
reation research has long been recog¬ 
nized by leaders in the field and the 
need has become increasingly apparent 
in recent years. The centei project in¬ 
volves a special study being conducted 
bv the State University of Iowa for the 
Association under the direction of Dr. 
Betty van der Smissen. She is giving 
part time to the project during the 
the spring semester and will devote full 
time to it during the summer months. 
Dr. van der Smissen, assistant professor 
in the department of physical education 
for women at the university, holds both 
a law degree and a doctorate in recrea¬ 
tion. 

► Tiie median salary for recreation 
executives placed by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association in 1961 was §7,821. 
This is a thirty percent increase over 
the median salary for executive posi¬ 
tions filled in I960 and a fifty-three per¬ 
cent increase over those filled in 1953. 

► Summertime is littertime. A Walt 
Disney cartoon short, The Lilterbug, 
starring Donald Duck, was released last 
year and is currently being shown in 
first-run theaters throughout the coun¬ 
try. On July 1, 16mm prints will be 
available for organizations. Like all 
Disney films, prints are not sold out¬ 
right hut are leased for six years which 
is the normal “life” of the film. For 
further information, write to Keep 
Ameriea Beautiful. 99 Park Avenue. 
New York 16. 

RECENT AWARDS 
AND APPOINTMENTS 

► Carl J. Benkert, vice-president of 
Hillerich and Bradsby Company, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky', was elected president 
of the National Golf Foundation. 

► The Thomas L, Stokes Awards for 
articles on conservation were given to: 
* Katharyn Duff, assistant editor of 
the Abilene, Texas, Reporter-News, for 
“revealing the alarming extent of salt¬ 
water pollution of fresli water supplies 
resulting from oil exploration and pro¬ 


duction in the Texas oil fields." 

• Helen Monherg of the Congressional 
Quarterly and the Grand Junction, Col¬ 
orado, Daily Sentinel for articles on 
power problems and natural resources. 

• Harry Farrell and Howard Watkins 
of the San Jose, California, Mercury 
and News, for a series on water short¬ 
age in Santa Clara County. 

• Bill Becker of The New York Times 
Los Angeles bureau for a series on wa¬ 
ter and power problems in the West. 

• Bert Hanna of the Denver Post for 
coverage of energy' and other natural 
resources. 

• \'at Caldwell of the Nashville Ten¬ 
nessean for articles on the Tennessee. 
Valley Authority'. 

► New address of the National Recre¬ 
ation Association’s Midwest District 
Office is Room 600,1020 McGee Street. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

► Conservation do.wtion: The Amer¬ 
ican Conservation Association has 
given a $15,000 grant to the Conserva¬ 
tion Library Center in Denver to help 
finance a first-year program for devel¬ 
oping a centralized library of materials 
pertaining to the conservation of natu¬ 
ral resources in America. The collec¬ 
tion will be the first of its kind in the 
United States and. probably, in the 
world. The ACA also has pledged an 


additional $10,000 to continue organ¬ 
izational work for the special library- 
in 1963. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► The tenth annual Industrial and In¬ 
stitutional Landscaping Awards of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
will be given for the landscaping and 
beautification of institutions, industrial 
plants, communities, downtown areas, 
and so on. Entries must be received by 
September 1, 1962. For a folder de¬ 
scribing awards and entry procedures, 
write to Curtis H. Porterfield, Execu¬ 
tive Vice-President, American Associa¬ 
tion of Nurserymen, 1135 Southern 
Building. Washington 5. D.C. 

► Tiie Strategic Air Command has es¬ 
tablished a Command Arts and Crafts 
Achievement Award to he presented to 
the w-inning SAC base in December. Jo¬ 
seph 1). Owens, SAC Command recrea¬ 
tion director, hopes the award will en¬ 
courage each base to provide adequate 
facilities, tools, equipment, supplies, 
and personnel necessary for a well-bal¬ 
anced arts and crafts program. 

► A special Coast Guard study of ac¬ 
cidents on navigable waterways of the 
United States during the eighteen- 
month period from July 1, 1960 to De¬ 
cember 31. 1962 reveals that life pre- 


MANIACS ON WHEELS 

0. D. Shipley, Pennsylvania’s Commissioner of Traffic Safety, expressed his 
forceful views on drag strips in the Saturday Evening Post of May 12. 1062. 
He said in part — 

“A lot of nonsense has been published about the great value of ‘letting young 
fellows get the speed bug safely out of their systems on drag strips,’ and about 
the educational advantage of permitting teenagers to soup up ancient clunkers 
until they can challenge any car on the road. You hear a lot, too, about the 
great sport of letting any'one from five-year-olds to their grandfathers careen 
around a paved lot in a tiny racer called a kart. . . . Check with a few police 
and traffic-safety experts. Some years ago. when hot rod and drag races on 
the open highways became a menace, a number of officials did go to the trouble 
of setting up off-highway drag strips ... it was a happy thought. . . . Law 
enforcement officials were reluctant to admit they’d been wrong, but the ma¬ 
jority of them have now soured on the plan, and most of the ‘approved’ strips 
have been closed down.” 
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servers 'were not woffi by the over¬ 
whelming majority of those whe per¬ 
ished in the water. This echoes similar 
findings in a I960 report. (For further 
aspects of boating safety, see Page 291.) 

► Fedek al ail* for fish and w i Id life res¬ 
toration. totaling $12,350,000, will he 
made available to states on July 1. This 
is a preliminary apportionment for the 
fiscal year starting July 1. The balance 
of aid funds for the year will be appor¬ 
tioned in the fall. The comparable pre¬ 
liminary apportionment for the current 
fiscal year was $12,850,000. 

► A TWO-VND-A-HALF YEAR STUDY of 
the impact of millions of visitors on the 
wildlife and vegetation of our national 
parks will be undertaken by the Con¬ 
servation Foundation of New' York un¬ 
der a grant from the Old Dominion 
Foundation. In 1961 the national parks 
reported an attendance of 80.000,000. 
The figures will certainly be higher in 
1962, and higher still each succeeding 
'ear. A decade ago no one conceived 
that our national parks would be sub¬ 
jected to this kind of pressure. (For 
the impact of campers on. our national 
forests, see Page 297.) 

► \\ ITH A CHARTER REVISION looming 
on the horizon, hope is revived in New 
York City for a long overdue reorgan¬ 
ization of recreation services, possibly 
through the establishment of a depart¬ 
ment of recreation and community serv¬ 
ices to achieve effective coordination, 
improved quality, and more equitable 
distribution of facilities and services. 

► Want to attract tourists? Pro¬ 
vide animals and culture. The New 
York State Department of Commerce 
finds that animals and culture share 
equal honors as top drawing cards 
among the attractions in the Empire 
State. New York City’s zoological park, 
popularly known as the ‘"Bronx Zoo.” 
was visited by 2.500.000 people last 
year. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, both in New York City, each re¬ 
ported slightly over two million visitors. 

► Free reprints available from Re¬ 
sources for the Future. Inc., 1775 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avenue, N.V ., Washington 
6, D.C.. now include Natural Resources 
Projections and their Contribution to 
Technological Planning, and Reason in 
IFater Management. 

COURSES* CAMPS 
AND WORKSHOPS 

► The second annual seminar on 
"The Arts. F.dueation, and Modern 
Life.” will be held August 19 to Sep¬ 
tember 1 at the Stoekbridge School, In¬ 


terlaken. Massachusetts. A full two- 
week program is planned, with time for 
swimming, music and leisure-iime ac¬ 
tivities in addition to lectures and work¬ 
shops. Discussions include sessions on 
art and education, painting, eurythmy, 
bamboo recorder making, stained glass, 
and architecture. For further informa¬ 
tion. write to Rudolf Steiner Exhibi¬ 
tions, 25 Pershing Road. Englewood, 
New 7 Jersey. 

► The 17th Georgia Youth Work¬ 
shop will convene on the campus of 
South Georgia College in Douglas July 
30-August 3. Sponsored by the Georgia 
Recreation Society, the workshop is the 
oldest such event for young people in 
the United States, and similar work¬ 
shops now being held throughout the 
country have been patterned after it. 
South Georgia College and the city of 
Douglas Parks and Recreation Depart 
jnent will host the five-day event. Dr. 
Janet Mac Lean, assistant professor of 
recreation at Indiana University, will 
head the workshop faculty. 

► The Third Ohio Workshop on 
School Camping and Outdoor Educa¬ 
tion will be held June 17 to July 21 at 
the Antioch Outdoor Education Center 
and School Camp in Yellow Springs. It 
is cosponsored by Antioch College and 
Miami University. For information 
write to Jean R. Sanford, Director. An¬ 
tioch Outdoor Education Center, Yel¬ 
low Springs. Ohio. 

► Dances and Music of America and 
England will he covered in a series of 
weeklong sessions at Pinewoods Camp, 
Buzzards Bav Massachusetts. The 
workshops, sponsored bv the Country 
Dance Society of America, include 
Chamber Music W'eek, August 5-12; 
First Dance Week, August 12-19: 
Second Dance Week. August 19-26; and 
Folk Music Week. August 26-Septem- 
her 2. For further details, write to the 
society at 55 Christopher Street. New 
York 14. 

► Workshops for archfry instructors 
will he held in Michigan, Vermont, and 
Maryland. These include the Michigan 
Archery Workshop to he held at Twin 
Springs Camp. Berrien Springs, June 
18-21: Teela-Wooket Workshop, Rox- 
hury. Vermont. June 18-22: Teela- 
^ onket Fall V orkshop. August 29- 
Septemher 2. The Maryland workshop 
will be held in June, date to be an¬ 
nounced. For information about any of 
these workshops, write to Julian W. 
Smith. 403 College of Education. Mich¬ 
igan State University. East Lansing. 

► More than two thousand families 
are expected at the national convention 
of the National Campers and Hikers 


Association at Indian Falls Lake neai 
Batavia, New York, July 7-14. For fur 
ther information, write ilie association 
at Box 452, Orange, New Jersey. 

► An unusual weekend symposium, 
“The Uncertain Quest: The Teen-Ager's 
World,” will be presented at the Uni¬ 
versity of California Medical Center iu 
San Francisco, June 16-17. It will ex¬ 
plore the roles of study, work, and ath¬ 
letics in teenage society. Sessions in¬ 
clude: “The Need for Acceptance,” 
“Accepting and Resisting Activity,” 
“Different Cultures, Different Genera¬ 
tions,” and “Expression of Creativity.” 

► George Williams College, Chi¬ 
cago, will inaugurate a graduate pro¬ 
gram in camping and outdoor educa¬ 
tion this fall. The program will lead 
toward a Master of Science degree. 
One-third of the new master's program 
will be related to group work, guidance 
and counseling, group dynamics, and 
research. Another third will he related 
to administration of outdoor education 
and camping programs. The final third 
will be a nature-recreation education 
sequence, designed specifically for use 
in informal education programing. 
Candidates for degrees will be required 
to complete field work requirements in 
museums, forest preserves, and com¬ 
munity centers. This field work will in¬ 
volve group leadership, nature-recrea¬ 
tion education, camp leadership, and 
school camping programs. 

► Fourteen expeditions into wilder¬ 
ness areas of the West w ill be conducted 
this summer by the American Forestry 
Association of Washington. D.C. Ad¬ 
venturers from all over the United 
States will meet at rallying points in 
Utah, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 
California, and New Mexico to pack out 
on horseback into little known but vast 
expanses of wild, roadless country. Two 
parties w 7 ill take to canoes. For further 
information, write to the association at 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington. 
D.C. 

► Audubon camps for teachers, youth 
leaders, and all adults interested in the 
world of nature will he held in June, 
July and August in California. Connect 
icut, Maine, and Wisconsin. For infor¬ 
mation about the California ramp in 
the Sierra Nevadas (Sugar Bowl Lodge, 
a resort near Donner Pass and Lake Ta¬ 
hoe). write to Audubon Camp of Cal¬ 
ifornia. 1000 North Durfee Avenue. El 
Monte, California. For the camps near 
Greenwich, Connecticut, the Todd Wild¬ 
life Sanctuary, an island off the coast of 
Maine, and the camp near Sarona, Wis¬ 
consin, write to Audubon Camps. 11.30 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 
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RECREATION: AN EVER-WIDENING SPHERE 


Leaders from many fields to address 44th National Recreation Congress 


T he ever-widening sphere of recreation is well exem¬ 
plified by four of the topnotch leaders who will ad¬ 
dress the 44th National Recreation Congress in Phil¬ 
adelphia September 3()-0ctober 5. They represent the fields 
of anthropology, public administration, physical rehabilita¬ 
tion. and forest economics. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, chairman 
of the board of the Institute of Public 
Administration in New York, vice-pres¬ 
ident of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, and generally regarded as ‘‘the 
dean of American public administra¬ 
tion,” will address the Congress Octo¬ 
ber 1 on “The Challenge of Recreation.” 
This will be part of a day-in-depth program on “The Recre¬ 
ation Participant. ’ 

I)r. Gulick was Eaton Professor of Municipal Science and 
Administration at Columbia University from 1931 to 1942. 
Both before and after this assignment, he served as consult¬ 
ant to various government and research agencies in the 
United States and abroad and has lectured at many univer¬ 
sities and congresses. From 1954 to 1956, Dr. Gulick was 
city administrator of New York City. He is the author of 
The Metropolitan Problem and American Ideas just pub¬ 
lished by Alfred Knopf. His other numerous works include 
Administrative Reflections from World War II (1951), 
Modern Management for the City of New York (1953). and 
Metro: Changing Problems and Lines of Attack (1957). 

Professor Ethel J. Alpenfels of the 
New York University School of Educa¬ 
tion, a nationally recognized authority 
on anthropology and social behavior, 
will address the Congress October 1 on 
“Man—His Nature as an Individual 
Today.” This is also part of the day-in- 
depth program. Dr. Alpenfels was 
named “Teacher'of the Year ' by the American Women’s 
Association in 1956. She has done research among the Mo¬ 
doc Indians under a Rockefeller Foundation grant and has 
made a study of the life of the Haida Indians of Queen Char¬ 
lotte Island, British Columbia. She is the author of books 
used extensively by church-study groups. She writes fre¬ 
quently for anthropological journals, and her monograph 
The Human Hand has received world-wide circulation. She 
edited the one million words on anthropology for the En¬ 
cyclopedia Brilannica of 1944-45; in 1957 she wrote the 


anthropology section for Junior Brilannica; and she has 
contributed to many scientific and professional journals. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk is the director 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation at the New York 
University Medical Center, and is asso¬ 
ciate editor of The New York Times. He 
will address the Congress October 2 on 
the significance of hospital recreation to 
the community. During World War II, 
as a colonel in the Medical Corps of the Army Air Force, 
Dr. Rusk originated anil directed the AAF convalescent- 
rehabilitation training program for which he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

In addition to his numerous contributions to professional 
journals and books, encyclopedias, and general periodicals, 
he is co-author with Eugene J. Taylor of New Hope for the 
Handicapped (1949) and Living with a Disability (1953), 
co-author with Drs. Paul Dudley WTiite, Philip R. Lee, and 
Bryan W’illiams of Rehabilitation of the Cardiovascular Pa¬ 
tient (1957) and Cardiovascular Rehabilitation (1957); 
and senior author with thirty-four colleagues of Rehabilita¬ 
tion Medicine (1958). 


Dr. Edward C. Crafts, director of the 
recently created federal Bureau of Out¬ 
door Recreation, will address the clos¬ 
ing general session of the Congress Oc¬ 
tober 4 on the scope and significance of 
this new agency. A forester with tw'entv 
years of federal service, he began his 
career in forest and range research in 
California. During W’orld War II. he moved to Washington 
to become coordinator of Forest Service projects in timber 
requirements and supplies for the W’ar Production Board. 
Office of Price Administration, and other defense agencies. 
Later he became director of forest economics research ac¬ 
tivities of the Forest Service. 

In 1950, he was appointed assistant chief of the Forest 
Service in charge of long-range program development, legis¬ 
lation, and Congressional relations. 

Dr. Crafts is author of a number of articles, research and 
technical notes. He directed the five-year review of timber 
resources in the United States published in 1958 as Timber 
Resources for America’s Future. He received the Distin- 
Service Award of the Department of Agriculture in 1960. 
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1962 NATIONAL CONGRESS CITY 


TOD A Y’S PHILADELPHIA 


The story of ml exciting 
Twentieth Century renaissance 
and a new city within a city 

P hiladelphia is a twentieth-century renaissance city. 
The hold and visionary plans for restoration or 
renewal of the city’s business and historic areas have 
made it a focal point for architects, city planners, and urban 
developers all over America. The eyes of business and in¬ 
dustrial America are upon that section of mid-town Phila¬ 
delphia now known as Penn Center. It forms, with the 
historical development and restoration of the Independence 
Hall area, the key to Philadelphia’s future as well as 
evidence of its past. 

Until April 27, 1952, when the last train ran from Broad 
Street Station, the Penn Center area was dominated by the 
redstone station building; and the “Chinese Wall,” which 
carried the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks to the hanks of 
the Schuylkill River and beyond. For two generations the 
area had become an increasing eyesore to civic-minded 
Philadelphians. 

When the modern 30th Street Station was erected and 
enlightened leaders of the Pennsylvania Railroad de¬ 
termined to raze the old Broad Street station, it was also 
decided in the railroad’s executive offices that the land 
should be part of a unified development. The City Planning 
Commission, which had long hoped for such a reality, 
worked closely with the railroad personnel to keep land 
speculators at hay. 

Never before in the history of a modern American me¬ 
tropolis had such an area become available for creating 
a city-within-a-city. The ribbon of cleared land stretched 
from City Hall, the radial huh of Philadelphia city life, 
west to the Schuylkill River. The city responded to the 
challenge and now one of the most dramatic urban develop¬ 
ments in the nation is rising in the shadow of midtown 
Philadelphia. Progressive city planning has come of age 
in Philadelphia at an estimated cost of $150,000,000. 

A wide boulevard, reminiscent of those broad European 
thoroughfares, now stretches to the river. A new bridge 
connects it to the railroad’s magnificent station at 30th 
Street. And, bordering this expanse of Philadelphia Boule¬ 
vard and the equally important Market Street, a new city, 
facing Penn Center, is rising. The gauntlet has been cast 
down and local business firms have shown their faith and 



courage by planning new structures on the. periphery of 
Penn Center. A new city of functional architecture has 
sprung to life in the heart of Philadelphia. 

UMBER 3 Penn Center, a twenty-story glass and steel 
office building opened the city’s eyes to the fact that 
Penn Center was a reality and not just an idea on the 
drawing board. Since the opening of Number 3, the Trans¬ 
portation Center, a city-block square, has reached comple¬ 
tion. This houses the center city offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the new Greyhound Bus Terminal. Under¬ 
ground ramps carry the buses from the crowded city streets 
to the spacious unloading zones below. A thousand-car 
garage, restaurant, and waiting room facilities and ari 
eighteen-story office building are part of the entity that is 
now the Transportation Center. 

Facing the terminal is the splendid new twenty-one-story 
Sheraton Hotel, headquarters jor the 44th National Recre¬ 
ation Congress, which contains a thousand rooms and 
suites and a thousand-car garage. The new multi million- 
dollar hostelry houses the city’s largest and newest ball¬ 
room and banqueting and dining facilities beyond the staid 
Philadelphian’s fondest dreams. Plans are being developed 
for additional buildings to he erected on the site during 
the next several years. Number 2, now finished, harmonizes 
completely with Number 3 and with other structures already 
built or planned for the center. 

The Penn Center development is Philadelphia’s answer 
to New York’s Radio City. Tree-dotted esplanades run be¬ 
tween those buildings already erected, giving the walker 
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Philadelphia combines a historic past with an ultra-modern 
future. Left, the Hospitulity Center of the Philadelphia 
Convention and Visitors Bureau at 16th and Pennsylvania 
Boulevard, serves as a reception and information center. 
Above, the Betsy Ross House, birthplace of the first Amer¬ 
ican flap,. Right, the Number 1 urban redevelopment project 
in the heart of the center city replaces a railroad station 
and the "Chinese Wall” of train tracks bisecting the city. 



in this locale the feeling of a promenade or of the old 
Regency parade. Fine examples of contemporary sculpture 
interestingly accent the open area and a large sunken 
skating rink gives a sophisticated flavor to the scene. 

Relow the surface of the street a concourse is being 
readied. 'Phis arcade, housing shops, restaurants, and an 
equally spacious walking area, is expected to accommodate 
between thirty thousand and fifty thousand people a day. 
The railroad also has installed foundations capable of sup¬ 
porting two twenty-story buildings above this area. A 
circular, underground ramp will speed trucks to strategi¬ 
cally located unloading docks. Entrances from the shopping 
concourse connect Suburban Station, the Sheraton Hotel, 
the Transportation Center, and all other buildings in Penn 
Center proper. 

Open wells with staircases descending to the landscaped 
courts on the lower level are a feature of the plaza. Air 
and sunlight find their way to the maze of shops below 
and the effect above ground is that of a Continental square 
with an airy, spacious vitality all its own. Here \isitors 
and Philadelphians alike find the dream has become a 
reality and a glistening world of steel, glass and concrete 
has risen to become a symbol of tbe Philadelphia of to¬ 
morrow. 

I N THE heart of old Philadelphia, more than elsewhere 
in America, is the greatest concentration of physical 
reminders of the American Revolution and the establish¬ 
ment of the United States as a free nation. Familiar to 


everyone are the three venerable buildings on Independence 
Square—Independence Hall, Congress Hall, and the Su¬ 
preme Court Rnilding—and Carpenters’ Hall, but there 
are other reminders of our national beginnings: the First 
Rank of the United States, the Rishop White House, the 
I)ilworth-Todd-Moylan House, and the sites of City Tavern 
and Franklin’s home. 

Urban blight unfortunately transformed this once at¬ 
tractive neighborhood of America’s most historic mile into 
a jungle of fiie-trap buildings, parking lots, and rundown 
commercial establishments. To revive the neighborhood 
and, above all, to rescue the irreplaceable shrines of our 
past, a group of distinguished civic leaders, headed by 
Judge Edwin 0. Lewis, formed the Independence Hall 
Association in 1912. Through tireless effort this group 
stimulated the city, state, and the federal governments into 
action, resulting in two major projects: the Independence 
Mall and Independence National Historical Park. The mall 
project is sponsored jointly by the city and state; the park 
project is under the direction of the National Park Service. 
Together they form one of the most important historical 
projects in the United States and to complete the projects 
within the next two years will cost in excess of S20.000.000. 

These projects involved nothing less than I he demolition 
of all non-historic buildings in an area approximately seven 
city blocks and the landscaping of the resulting space. In 
the federal area, moreover, the National Park Sen ice will 
substantially restore all historic buildings and features to 
their appearance in the 1774-11100 period, and reconstruct 
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City Taieir. and New Hall. The latter has been completed 
and is being administered in cooperation with the Marine 
( orp- as a memorial museum. Historic I.ibrary Hall has 
been r.nstrueled and is being used by the American Phi¬ 
losophical Society to house its historic library collections. 

Extending eastward from Independence Square lies the 
federal “Park" project, embracing about four city blocks. 
Designated bv Act of Congress in 1948 as the Independence 
National Historical Park Project, the development of this 
area is well under way. In excess of one hundred buildings 
have been cleared in this area to develop the park. 

Comprising the principal area are the three blocks east 
of Independence Square. Subsidiary areas lie on either 
side, the site of Franklin's home and a strip of ground 
adjoining Christ Church to the north, and a section hound¬ 
ing several historic churches and features to the south. In 
the principal area lies Carpenters’ Hall, scene of the meeting 
of the First Continental Congress in 1774. In this area 
stood, also, Americas foremost hostel, the City Tavern, 
where in 1775 Paul Revere arrived with the news of the 
closing of Boston port by the British, and where delegates 
to the First Continental Congress first gathered. Nearby 
still stands the imposing first Bank of the United States 
built in 1795 to house the Federal Bank conceived by 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The court which marks the site of Benjamin Franklin’s 
home, where the sage died in 1790. will be developed as 
a memorial area. Christ Church, a short distance away, 
where George Washington, Robert Morris, and Benjamin 


Franklin worshipped, will be closely associated with the 
park. In its churchyard lie seven signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Most important by far is the Independence Hall group 
of buildings transferred to the National Park Service by 
the city in 1951 for administration, restoration, and in¬ 
terpretation. The Assembly Room of Independence Hall 
is truly the birthplace of our nation, and the immortal 
Declaration of Independence adopted in this room has as 
much meaning for us today as it did in 1776. The room 
has been restored and substantially refurnished by the 
National Park Service (thanks to the generous contribu¬ 
tion of funds by the General Federation of Women's Clubs) 
marking the first step in the restoration and refurnishing 
of the entire building—-and eventually of all the buildings 
on the square. 

Plans for the Independence National Historical Park 
also include adequate public facilities, such as a parking 
area and visitor center to accommodate the more than a 
million and a half visitors annually. The interpretive 
program will include museums, auditorioums for film and 
other presentations, special events, literature, markers, 
self-guiding tour routes, as well as guides to lead visitors 
along the streets and paths from the reconstructed City 
Tavern, where the story of American independence began, 
to Carpenters’ Hall, where the first steps toward inde¬ 
pendence were taken, to Independence Hall, where the die 
w'as cast. Thus, in the completed historical park the visitor 
will gain a feeling of familiarity with the events com¬ 
memorated and derive spiritual and patriotic, inspiration, ft: 



T alladega Springs, Alabama, 
never had a recreation program 
until a youngster drowned and 
local coach vowed not only to put on a 
swimming program but introduce other 
activities as well. Last summer the 
town went in for recreation in a big 
splash. Organized recreation made its 
debut in the town when Winford Alford, 
coach of Fayetteville School, realized 
that practically none of the children in 
the area could swim. He consulted 


Charles Pitts, mayor of Talladega 
Springs, and, between them, they out¬ 
lined the shape of recreation to come. 
There wasn't a hig swimming pool in 
the vicinity, but there wax a creek. 

Coach Alford took a Red Cross swim¬ 
ming course, graduated with honors, 
and started rounding up his swimming 
class. Over ninety persons, represent¬ 
ing families from the five surrounding 
communities, turned out for the tri¬ 
weekly classes in this w’ooded stream. 


He had a goal in mind: that every 
youngster in the area learn to swim. 
As instructor, he now has a right to 
beam with pride because he is well on 
the way to achieving his goal. 

The swimming program was the first 
glimpse the community had of what a 
good thing organized recreation could 
be. After the swimming classes, a teen¬ 
age night was held once a week (with 
an attendance of over seventy), and an 
adult night weekly. The community 
baseball league begun last year gives 
youngsters of varying ages a chance to 
play. Later, the town hopes to affiliate 
with Little League when enough young¬ 
sters reach the proper age. 

Practically all able adults in the area 
worked on the program during the sum¬ 
mer months in a community elfort. The 
way in which the program was organ¬ 
ized was a larger factor in its success. 
The community, about eight miles wide 
by nearly ten miles long, was divided 
into five areas according to population 
Continued on Page 322 
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Philadelphia's 
Garden Blocks and 
4-11 Clubs 



They bring more than beauty to a neighborhood . . . 


Louise Bush-Brown 

HII-ADEI.RHIA’S Garden Block Pro¬ 
gram has proved such a unique 
and vital force in neighborhood 
conservation and has had such an im¬ 
pact upon the lives of people that it has 
received wide recognition. Visitors 
have come to Philadelphia from many 
sections of the United States and from 
several foreign countries to see and 
learn about this program initiated by 
the Neighborhood Garden Association. 
Similar projects have been started in 
Wilmington. Washington. D.C., Boston, 
and a number of other cities. 

The Neighborhood Garden Associa¬ 
tion of Philadelphia was founded in 
1953, its purpose being to encourage 
and foster an interest in gardening and 
flowers in the blighted areas of the city 
and to awaken a sense of civic pride 
and fellowship through the organiza¬ 
tion of constructive garden projects for 
adult and youth groups. The work of 
the association has been carried on as 
a cooperative endeavor by the settle¬ 
ment houses, the garden clubs, other 
sponsoring groups, and the residents 
on the blocks. 

From a modest beginning in the 
spring of 1953 with the development of 
seven pilot garden blocks, each year 
has brought the association new oppor¬ 
tunities for service, and its areas of en¬ 
deavor and its influence are being con¬ 
stantly extended. At the close of 1961 
the records showed the following ac¬ 
complishments. 


Mrs. Bush-Brown is president of the 
Neighborhood Garden Association of 
Philadelphia. 


• 301 Garden Blocks 

• 15 Vacant Lot Gardens 

• 12 Play Areas on Vacant Lots 

• 122 4-H Club Individual Project 
Gardens 

• 12(H) Dooryard Gardens in Low’- 
rent Housing Projects. 

A typical garden block, during its 
two years of sponsorship, is trans¬ 
formed from a shabby, litter-strewn 
street into a block in which the resi¬ 
dents may take very justifiable pride. 
There are flower boxes at the window’s, 
gay with petunias and geraniums, and 
in the little brick bays against the house 
climbing roses or other flowers have 
been planted. Trash-filled vacant lots 
have been cleared and made into flower 
gardens or, in some cases, into totlots 
for younger children. House fronts 
have been painted and the street and 
sidewalks are kept clean and free of 
litter. 

Equally important as the change in 
the appearance of the block is the 
change in the attitude of the people 
living there. The Window boxes and 
flower bays on ihese garden blocks have 
offered much more than beauty for the 
eye to enjoy; they have created a new* 
vision for the mind to grasp; they have 
been as a torch to the spirit, kindling 
in the hearts of the people a striving 
for a better way of life. Where nothing 
but apathy had existed before, neigh¬ 
bors, under the guidance of NGA, have 
learned to work together to improve 
their community; teenagers have 
learned to use their energies construc¬ 
tively instead of destructively; and 


adult and youth leaders have emerged 
where no opportunities for leadership 
had existed before. 

G arden blocks are pleasant places 
upon which to live, they’ are happy 
places for children to grow up, they 
are blocks where neighborliness and 
goodwill dwell. They are blocks where 
the residents not only have a feeling 
of dignity and pride, but where they 
also acquire a growing aw’areness of 
their responsibilities as citizens in a 
wider community. The flowers touch 
the hearts of all. from the very young 
to the very old. as is evidenced by the 
little girl w'ho wrote. ‘"To me they were 
the most beautiful flowers in the world 
because I was part of them being 
there.” An aged grandmother sitting 
on her doorstep on planting day re¬ 
marked, “It gives a lift to the heart just 
to look at it.” 

In developing the garden blocks 
every effort is made to have as much 
initiative as possible come from the 
people themselves and certain obliga¬ 
tions that they must meet. Application 
must be made through the settlement 
house or other welfare agency serving 
the area. Exceptions are made in areas 
where no such agency exists. There 
must be a good block leader, who is 
usually the person w’ho takes the initia¬ 
tive in making the application, and 
there must he a high percentage of par¬ 
ticipation within the block. Each per¬ 
son must pay for the lumber for his 
own box, and, Yvhenever possible, the 
boxes must be made by the men and 
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hoys who live on the block concerned. 

After the block has been organized, 
the NCSA makes arrangements for its 
sponsorship by a garden club or some 
other participating group. On a desig¬ 
nated day. known as Planting Day. the 
flowers, provided by the sponsors, are 
brought in and the people on the block 
are shown how to plant their window 
boxes and are given instructions for 
their care. At the annual dinner in the 
autumn, awards of merit are presented 
to blocks which have maintained a 
high standard of excellence. After two 
years of sponsorship, the block becomes 
an independent block and from that 
time on it is responsible for the pur¬ 
chase of its own flowers. Independent 
blocks have the privilege of ordering 
their plants through the association at 
wholesale rates. They also have repre¬ 
sentation at the annual dinner and are 
eligible for awards. 

Through the years there have been 
an increasing number of requests to 
work with youth groups and, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1960, the NGA suggested to 
the State Extension Service in Philadel¬ 
phia that it would be glad to cooperate 
in organizing some horticultural 4-H 
clubs. It has been extremely difficult to 
organize urban 4-H clubs because of 
the lack of local leadership and, as ev¬ 
eryone familiar with 4-H club work 
knows, 4-H clubs are very dependent 
upon good, local adult leaders. How¬ 
ever, on the association’s garden blocks 
there were many potentially line adult 
leaders and, in cooperation with the Ex¬ 
tension Service, a pilot 4-H club was 
organized in November, 1960. This 
Oasis Green Thumb 4-H Glub proved 
so successful that fourteen additional 


clubs were organized during 1961, with 
a total membership of 220 boys and 
girls, ranging in age from ten to nine¬ 
teen. Fifteen new clubs are being or¬ 
ganized in the spring of 1962. 

Adult leaders’ workshops are held 
once a month throughout the year and 
are of inestimable value. At these meet¬ 
ings the program for the coming month 
is discussed, demonstrations are given 
on such things as seed sowing, the mak¬ 
ing of cuttings, and planting dish gar¬ 
dens, and special events are planned. 

The project undertaken by all the 
clubs organized in the spring of 1961 
was Unit 1 in the 4-H “Plan and Plant 
for Beauty Series,” being a garden of 



annual flowers, starting with plants. 
Each club garden was planned as a 
whole, each member having his or her 
own section to plant and care for. The 
pilot Oasis Green Thumb 4-H Club un¬ 
dertook as a community project the 
planting and maintenance of a 150-foot 
flower border in City Hall courtyard, 
for which it received a citation. Each 
member of the club had a ten-foot sec¬ 
tion of the border to plant and care for. 


In August, a 4-H “round-up” was 
held, being a bus trip which made it 
possible for the members to visit each 
other’s gardens and enjoy a jolly pic¬ 
nic together. A prize essay contest was 
also conducted, the awards being made 
at the annual dinner. In September all 
the individual gardens were judged, 
and on Achievement Night, which is a 
very important event in the life of any 
4-H cluh member, certificates were pre¬ 
sented for the completion of the proj¬ 
ect. and ribbons were awarded for ex¬ 
cellence. The incredible success of the 
4-H club gardens developed on vacant 
lots in widely scattered sections of the 
city, and the eagerness and enthusiasm 
of the members are convincing evi¬ 
dence of the tremendous potentials of 
horticultural 4-H clubs for city boys 
and girls. 

Winter projects included dish gar¬ 
dens, house plants, forcing bulbs for 
indoor bloom, and Christinas work¬ 
shops. The members of the pilot club 
took orders for dish gardens for Christ¬ 
mas and Valentine’s Day and were verv 
successful in this initial venture. Other 
clubs plan to do the same next year in 
their neighborhoods. 

In the spring of 1962 a new program 
was set up, known as the 4-H Neighbor¬ 
hood Improvement Program. This pro¬ 
gram is cosponsored by the NGA and 
the Agricultural Extension Service of 
the Pennsylvania State University un¬ 
der a grant of the Sears-Roebuek Foun¬ 
dation. Through this program a club 
will he eligible for a nominal grant to 
be used in carrying out its own neigh¬ 
borhood improvement project. This is 
the first program of its kind in this 
country, 


Conservation Bravos! 


• The Wisconsin Resources Develop¬ 
ment Act, which put into action a one- 
cent tax on cigarettes, amassed over 
$417,000 in the first six weeks after the 
tax went into effect on February 1. This 
is far in advance of the anticipated 
amount and will enable accelerated pur¬ 
chase of open space, water rights, wild¬ 
life refuges, and highway easements for 
picnic spots and rest stops. Thirty-six 
miles of water frontage have already 


been purchased, and 173 land parcels 
and miles of stream and lake easements 
have been leased for later development. 
Wisconsin's slogan is “Purchase now, 
develop later.” 

• In the state of Washington, action is 
being taken to acquire additional beach 
and shoreline areas. An >32 '/ 2 -acrt tract 
of land on Orcas Island was set aside as 
a public recreation area. The land, in¬ 
cluding about a half mile of water front¬ 


age. is being turned over to the state 
Parks and Recreation Commission. 

• Sixty-two of Iowa’s ninety-nine coun¬ 
ties have organized conservation boards 
and have acquired more than eleven 
thousand acres of locally financed 
county parks and recreation areas. This 
program, authorized by legislation in 
1955, is headed by Wilbur Rush, for¬ 
mer director of the Iowa State Conser¬ 
vation Commission. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


— FORE and AFT 


M illions of Americans will take to the open water this 
summer in everything from a kayak to a ketch,' but 
mostly in motorboats. Park and recreation depart¬ 
ments offering family boating courses or sponsoring family 
boating clubs should see that safety rules for both ashore 
and afloat are prominently posted, distributed widely, and 
stressed constantly. Departments administering marinas 
should see that rules are prominently displayed—and 
obeyed. 

The National Fire Protection Association offers remind¬ 
ers which, heeded now, may later save boats—and even 
lives. 

• Observe a strict “No Smoking” rule and extinguish all 
open flames when refueling. Wipe up any spills from fuel¬ 
ing operation immediately. Portable fuel tanks used with 
outboards should be removed from the boat for filling. 



• Use only approved stoves labelled for marine use. Never 
use gasoline fueled stoves aboard ship. 

• Never take portable heaters of any type on board. 

• Use your nose before you turn on the ignition switch 
to start engine. Ventilate the engine compartment and 
check for gasoline vapors before yon try a start. 

• Because of the lire and explosion hazards from leaking 
fuel in boats, it is essential that the materials used, the 
design, the construction and the installation of all parts of 
the fuel system conform to the highest standards. NFPA 
Standard No. 302 contains detailed recommendations to 
follow. (Available at $.50 a copy from the NFPA, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts.) 

• A fire protection must for any motorboat over sixteen 
feet is a bucket with lanyard attached. Smaller motor craft 
should follow suit. 

• Every motorboat should have at least one (larger boats, 
several) approved extinquisher designed for use on flam¬ 
mable liquid (Class B) fires. 

Preparing boats for the summer fun ahead also involves 
certain fire risks, warns the NFPA, whether the craft is 
berthed in backyard, garage, or in the boatyard. The most 
common fire dangers occur during paint removal, painting 
and finishing, and welding or cutting. NFPA stresses the 
following pointers to help pleasure boaters come through 
unscorched: 

• Good housekeeping is the first line of fire defense here 
as anywhere. So don’t let oily rags accumulate and remove 


sawdust and wood shavings promptly to avoid trouble. 

• For getting off the old paint, scraping, hand and ma¬ 
chine sanding, wire brushing, and use of nonflammable re¬ 
movers are safest. If flammable liquids must he used, work 
should he done to the open air. 

• While painting boat interiors or working in an enclosed 
area, provide good ventilation, do not operate any spark- 
producing equipment, or allow any open flames, and observe 
strict “No Smoking” rule. 

• Get professional help for all welding, brazing, solder¬ 
ing, or cutting operations and insist on the highest pro¬ 
fessional standards for safety during such work. 

f urther caution for boat owners comes from the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester Department of Pharmacology. The 
department, a nationally known center for research on 
poisons, notes that boating hobbyists are apt to expose 
themselves to serious health hazards, especially in the spring 
when they ready their craft for the season. Some tips from 
the University of Rochester group to reduce such hazards: 

• Never use a blow torch to burn old paint. This can 
result in vaporizing mercury or arsenic compounds in the 
paint—with considerable discomfort (or, perhaps, even 
fatal poisoning) for you. 

• Handle turpentine with care—it is not only flammable 
hut toxic as well. Prolonged exposure to “turp” has been 
known to produce a serious kidney ailment. Even mild 
exposure can cause dizziness and other accident-predis¬ 
posing symptoms. 

• In tuning up outboard motor indoors, the room should 
he well ventilated to avoid exposure to carbon monoxide. 
Even when it does not have an immediately apparent effect, 
inhaling carbon monoxide can produce accident-causing 
dizziness or blurred vision afterwards. Some puzzling ac¬ 
cidents in which skilled boatstnen have inexplicably fallen 
out of boats and drowned are believed to have been caused 
by dizziness due to previous carbon monoxide exposure. 

• In removing motor sludge, be careful of solvents which 
contain naphtha or naphtha derivatives. When vaporized, 
these can produce symptoms similar to acute alcoholism. 
Prolonged heavy exposure can cause serious internal injury. 

• When using a plastic coating in boat building or repair, 
note whether the coating contains “methyl ethyl ketone 
peroxide,” a hardener. In addiliori to being sold as cata¬ 
lysts, products containing this substance are sometimes 
supplied in home boat-building kits. Although the resins 
and the fiberglass components of such products are con¬ 
sidered nontoxic, “MEK” should be handled with care. 
It can produce chemical burns through contact with the 
skin, is poisonous if swallowed, and is flammable as well! 

• If boating activities involve any toxic materials, it is 
a good idea to keep the workroom well-ventilated, to wear 
rubber gloves while working, and to clean utensils and 
work areas when finished. And, of course, keep toxic sub¬ 
stances lightly closed when not in use and store them where 
small fry cannot reach them, jp 
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RECREATION 
DEMANDS ON 
PUBLIC WATER 
SUPPLIES 


The demand for water recreation 
necessitates a reappraisal of legislation 


Foster 

A NUMBER OF trends contribute to 
the growing demand of the public 
for water recreation. Total population 
grow th is an obvious factor, but equally 
important lias been the movement away 
from urban centers to the suburbs, 
thereby exposing more people to the at¬ 
tractions of outdoor pursuits. A rising 
standard of living has produced a shorter work week, 
higher per capita income, and a greater proportion of in¬ 
come available for recreation activities. Personal prefer 
ences have also swung noticeably to tbe outdoors and the 
boom in boating and camping nationally are examples of 
this trend. 

Among all the factors responsible for an explosive inter¬ 
est in outdoor recreation, none can match the astonishing 
mobility of the American people. Thanks to an expanding 
system of new* highways, and the automotive convenience 
now standard in the American home, outdoor recreation 
is within reach of any family today. The demand for water 
recreation necessitates a realistic reappraisal of the rec¬ 
reation use of water supply reservoir and other water areas. 

Let s use Massachusetts as an example. Water must 
certainly he classified as one of the region’s most abundant 
assets. With 1,215 great ponds, eleven water bodies over 
one thousand acres in size, 4,230 miles of river and stream, 
and some three per cent of its land area in surface water. 
Massachusetts is considerably more fortunate than the 
states to the west. An ample, regular rainfall and a sizeable 
but still uncharted system of ground water reservoirs 
contribute still further to what would appear to be an area 
of plenty. 

Yet t 1 "’ fut,lr e promises to hold its share of troubles. 

Mr. Foster is commissioner of the Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources. This material is adapted from 
a imper presented at a meeting of the New England Water 
IVorks Association last year. 
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According to a report prepared in 1957 In the Legislative 
Research Bureau, the state must face a projected rise in 
population of nearly seventeen per cent by the year 1970, 
and the per capita consumption of water in Massachusetts 
is expected to jump from the present 250 GPD to an esti¬ 
mated 350 GPD by the turn of the century. In short, 
Massachusetts cities and towns must take steps now to meet 
an anticipated forty-sixty percent increase in total water 
use by the year 2000. 

The most recent analysis of the state’s recreation re¬ 
sources also took place in 1957 with the filing of legislative, 
recommendations by the Department of Natural Resources 
based upon a comprehensive study by outside consulting 
engineers. The report itemized a number of trends con¬ 
tributing to the growing needs of the public for outdoor 
recreation, pointing out that Massachusetts is now within 
a day’s drive of fifty million people! 

The answer seemed to be an accelerated program of 
acquisition and development at the state level to provide 
needed public recreation facilities. Also stressed was the 
need for multiple use of all existing areas in order to meet 
these demands within the limited framework of a small and 
already densely populated state. 

In Massachusetts, Chapter III of the General Laws states 
categorically that bathing shall not be permitted in sources 
of water used for domestic water supply purposes. Relative 
to other types of recreation usage, the Department of 
1’ublic Health, by rule and regulation, delegates its au¬ 
thority to local boards of water commissioners who are 
legally responsible for the safety of their water supplies. 

(bus, a general law, placed on the statute books in 1884 
at a time when few sources of supply were treated, still 
ofTeis broad prohibitions when all but six surface sources 
of supply in the state now receive some form of treatment 
prior to consumption. 

Of the state’s sixtv-one natural ponds used as water 
supply sources listed in the 1957 report, half are closed 
entirely to any form of recreation use. The record of 
artificially constructed reservoirs is even more severe, with 
9 1 out of 150 closed entirely to recreation. Even where 
filtration is provided, half of the ponds or reservoirs are 
stdl restricted from any usage for recreation purposes. 

Even where some forms of recreation are permitted, the 
record is, to say the least, arbitrary. Local regulations 
range from no use to full use; all uses of the watershed 
to none at all Recreation may be permitted year round, 
restricted to a season, confined to a two-week period each 
year, or in one instance limited to Saturdays only. A com¬ 
mon practice is to restrict use to residents only, to require 
a written permit, and, in a few instances, the privilege of 
fishing is reduced to the level of political patronage. 

There are eases where water from a river system heavily 
used for recreation purposes becomes inviolable when im¬ 
pounded a few miles distant as a secondary source of 
supply. Another instance comes to mind where this same 
policy prevents the use of ponds within a watershed for 
bathing despite the fact that the source cannot be used by 
law for water supply purposes during the summer months. 
Perhaps the ultimate occurs in the case of an interstate 

R rror a ti/v» r 
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water body where the portion in one state can he used for 
bathing, but the other half cannot! 

In Massachusetts, only ten percent of the natural ponds 
over ten acres in size arc resen cd for water supply pur¬ 
poses and since 1940 not a single great pond has been 
taken by any municipality for such purposes. Aet. by 
virtue of current restriction, municipalities have removed 
some twenty-six percent of the stated natural surface water 
(ponds) from recreation usage. In the case of one countv 
(Essex) this total reaches fifty-eight percent. 

Recreation administrators know that pond and lake 
fishing can offer one of the most efficient types of recre¬ 
ation opportunity. Small ponds in urban areas, for example, 
can support one thousand hours of fishing per acre per 
year, far in excess of their rural counterparts. Comet Pond 
in Hubbardston, some sixty-five miles from the Boston 
area, produced two hundred to three hundred hours of 
fishing per acre in 1960. (Juabbin Reservoir recorded over 



Boaters on Lake Wallenpaupak in the Pennsylvania Poconos. 
The lake was developed by the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company for the purpose of generating hydroelectric power 


ninety thousand angler trips this past season but only 
eighteen hours per acre of fishing pressure. 

For other types of recreation, water is almost invariably 
the prime requirement. Reservoirs are usually surrounded 
by attractive wooded areas, located within easy reach of 
populations, of sufficient size for efficient development, and 
exhibit the type of previous care and maintenance which 
would make them of prime recreation value. 

Springfield, Illinois, was faced with the need for an 
additional surface source. Water works officials carefully 
planned the location and costs of the proposed reservoir. 
When the proposal was placed before the voters, it con¬ 
tained alternate cost estimates based upon full or limited 
recreation usage. Fuller usage, though more expensive, won 
out at voting time . . . the voters knew' what they wanted! 


The present restrictive policies governing broader usage 
of water supply sources frequently constitute, a shocking 
waste of a valuable resource, in many instances to the 
direct economic disadvantages of a municipality. In a 
densely urbanized stale such as Massachusetts , multiple use, 
where feasible, /nust be a basic principle of land and water 
management. 

Over 150,000 acres of forest land are presently held for 
watershed protection purposes in Massachusetts, land fully 
capable of sustained production of wood products. Yet less 
than a fifth of this acreage is estimated to be under adequate 
forest management at the present time. Given the same 
degree of professional service afforded the rest of the 
water supply system, these watersheds could be returning 
upwards of three-quarters of a million dollars in annual 
income to their respective municipalities. 

Would water yields suffer under intensive forest manage¬ 
ment? Recent studies indicate to the contrary. Specialized 
practices have been developed for water supply watersheds 
which include species changes, strip cutting to encourage 
snow storage, and thinnings to reduce interception and 
transpiration. Such programs can be undertaken com¬ 
mercially with valuable returns in both water and wood 
products. 

Also on the economic side, it is perfectly feasible to 
anticipate recreation usage which will, at the least, pay 
for itself. Voters do not object to paying for facilities 
which are provided for their comfort and convenience, and 
it might well be that the municipality' could reap a modest 
income from the operation of certain recreation facilities. 
It is my understanding, for example, that the facilities for 
fishermen at Quabbin Reservoir are now being operated 
at an annual profit to the water users of metropolitan 
Boston. 

Where recreation functions are given proper recognition, 
rather than permitted to flourish surreptitiously, the water 
user may actually receive better sanitary protection at the 
source under multiple use. A basic principle of any recre¬ 
ation development is to limit entrance and exit points in 
order to gain effective control of recreation users. A logic¬ 
al rule of thumb might he to open those reservoirs and 
drainage areas to controlled recreation where proper stand¬ 
ards cannot now be effectively enforced. 

Also on the side of an economic asset are the problems 
being faced by the communities in providing adequate 
recreation facilities for their own citizens. There is an 
astonishing degree of interest to this end in Massachusetts 
through the efforts of newly authorized city and town con¬ 
servation commissions. 

Where such facilities can be provided at water supply 
reservoirs, the municipality may be relieved of substantial 
added financial burdens. In fact, the cost of providing 
additional treatment to permit multiple use may be well 
below that of acquiring and developing a new area for 
recreation purposes alone. 

In some urban communities, the reservoirs and protected 
watershed constitute the only sizeable green space remain¬ 
ing! In terms of increased property values, sound future 

Continued on Page 306 
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The World of the 
Sw imming Pool 

It should be a place of learning and growth 
for our children and youth 


Robert A, Rentier 

F or all children, the world of the 
swimming pool is a special world 
indeed! The world of the pool 
or beach offers valuable opportunities 
with a scope and variety potentiality 
that cannot be duplicated in park rec¬ 
reation, in school, or in neighborhood 
play. Pool operators and managers are 
engaged in an extremely serious busi¬ 
ness as far as the well being of children 
is concerned. For child s play is seri¬ 
ous, and swimming is one of the very 
best kinds of play. 

In the world of the child, play is of¬ 
ten the most important thing there is. 
It is what you plan to do, dream about, 
scheme toward, and, most of all, spend 
your waking hours on. Psychologist 
Roger Barker has pointed out that good 
play entails risks. It involves a balance 
of drama, danger, and challenge. The 
child finds all of this in the special 
world he finds at beach or pool. 

Learning to swim has very high pri¬ 
ority on any list of elementary school 
age children’s interests. This is clear 
from a variety of studies of play prefer¬ 
ences. It is also clear from the record 
of what happens whenever a commu¬ 
nity sets up a well-planned swimming 
program. To understand what makes 
swimming such a good form of child’s 
play, let us consider the different values 
it offers children at their various stages 
of growth. 

The Preschooler: How four-and five- 
year-olds will respond to water play de- 

DR. Dentler, formerly assistant di¬ 
rector. Bureau of Child Research, Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas, is now assistant 
jrrofessor of sociology and anthropo¬ 
logy at Dartmouth. This paper was 
presented at the 1961 Annual Meeting 
of the Kansas Swimming Pool Associa¬ 
tion and provoked much comment. 


pends largely on how their parents han¬ 
dled bathing and water toddling when 
the child was one, two, and three years 
old. Behavior of four- and five-year 
olds is important because functions 
such as running and swimming cannot 
be exercised heavily before four. 

Part of the motor development of 
four-year-olds is intrinsic or matura- 
tional; that is, it depends upon what 
happens genetically from within the 
child. Most research on motor develop¬ 
ment, however, emphasizes the external 
factor of learning. By age four most 
children have the stamina, the muscula¬ 
ture, and the bone structure necessary 
for sustained swimming activity. 
Whether they will swim depends chiefly 
upon whether they have a chance to 
learn. 

Learning to swim depends first upon 
proper motivation. There are three 
fundamental reasons why swimming 
provides an ideal motivating condition 
for the motor development of the ad¬ 
vanced preschooler. First, the four- or 
five-year-old is psychologically most 
concerned with the problem of personal 
initiative. If he has developed soundly 
as a two- and three-year-old, he has be¬ 
gun to solve two earlier psychological 
problems, those of trust and autonomy. 

Trust is a matter of the younger 
child’s realizing that his parents and, 
indeed, the world around him as a 
whole are there to stay; that they hold 
no threat of withdrawing support; and 
of sensing that one can tiust one’s own 
responses to this world. Water play is 
important to this development problem 
because it involves risks and danger in 
the mind of the child. Through experi¬ 
mentation one more area of threat sur¬ 
renders to a sense of trust. Part of the 
motivation of the four-year-old toward 



water play and swimming comes from 
a reliving of the achievement of trust. 

The key psychological problem for 
most two- and three-year-olds might be 
said to be that of autonomy, the prob¬ 
lem of whether the child can realize he 
is someone set apart, independent of 
parents and other people and things 
generally. Autonomy involves also the 
challenge of control, for it is hard to 
be somebody apart from others until 
you can make your body behave as you 
wish. 

One often sees one- and two-year-old 
children having more fun in a pool than 
three-year-olds. Three-year-olds are 
more fearful and more frustrated. They 
are coping with the question of whether 
they can “handle themselves” safely 
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The world oj the swimming pool is a special world indeed! 
Opposite page: Good play entails risks, involves a bal¬ 
ance of drama, danger, and challenge . . . under supervision. 
Above left: The ailolescent is busy showing himself off and 
watching others show themselves off. Life around the pool 
is apt to achieve its silliest level among teenagers. 

Left: Programs of instruction , supervision, transportation, 
and water play should reveal to children possibilities for 
fun and learning, are a necessary part of pool operation. 
Above: Where organized competition is de-emphasized , 
swimming takes on a novelty and unii/ueness not shared by 
other child activities. Swimming and water ]day should ]>ro- 
vide a learning experience, increase child’s confidence. 


and successfully in the water, a ques¬ 
tion that seldom occur! to the two-year- 
old. Part of the motivation toward 
swimming for the four-year-old, then, 
is a reliving of his sense of being some¬ 
body set independently apart from 
adults. 

For the five-year-old who has 
achieved a sense of trust and a sense of 
autonomy, the prime challenge is one 
of active initiative. The four-vear-old 
is self-activated. He has a high surplus 
of energy to pour into play. He can 
forget failures quickly, and he ran aim 
his efforts at mastery of skills. Play be¬ 
comes less and less random for him. 
Activity gets focused and disciplined. 
Splashing and running in the water, for 
example, are transformed into efforts 


to hold one's breath under water, to go 
out where it is deeper, to dog-paddle 
and, most of all. to swim like the bigger 
children. 

The preschooler of five knows he can 
walk and run effectively; indeed, he is 
interested in what else he can do with 
his arms and legs. Swimming for this 
child is more novel than any other leg 
or arm exercise. It seems like another 
sort of basic achievement, a way of get¬ 
ting your body to do what you want 
under completely changed conditions. 
As a challenge for the child wrapped 
up in the question of initative, it is 
ideal. 

'Pile Young School-Age Child: The 
limitation on the five-year-old is that he 
tires quickly of sustained effort. He 


likes to initiate hut he seldom follows 
through. If the chance at trying to 
swim or trying to water slide is missed 
during this period, it becomes that 
much harder later on, for no confidence 
has been built up. It is an untried thing, 
and the fourth and fifth are the best 
years for trying. They are not the best 
for motor learning, however. Fatigue, 
boredom, and distraction are quick 
prohibitors. Concentration is short, 
and the child turns quickly toward 
distractions. 

Water play for the preschool child is 
not merely a siphon for excess energy. 
It is a road toward mastery of the self, 
the body, and the yvorld through ex¬ 
perimenting. sharing, and trying out 
the body. For the eight-year-old. it is 
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all these tilings too. Vi ater play ami 
swimming are not merely exercises to¬ 
ward mastery for the eight-year-old; 
rather they are ways of becoming part 
of the adult world. 

The child from seven through twelve 
sees the swimming pool as a miniature 
world, socially as well as physically, 
Everything about the pool area and its 
operation becomes important. Life¬ 
guards are men and women to be iden¬ 
tified with. Lockerroom transactions, 
dressing, undressing, showering, being 
inspected are significant procedures for 
the school-age child, procedures he sees 
as part of the industrious, busy world 
of rules, skills, and achievements. 

The big danger in this elementary- 
school period is the psychological dan¬ 
ger of inferiority. Learning to swim 
and to do it well, learning to dive, to 
stay under water, to play complicated 
games of tag and water-hide are vital 
resources for achieving a sense of phys¬ 
ical and social adequacy. If the child 
has had a chance at the water before 
he is seven or eight, this adequacy and 
the confidence it brings are easier to 
achieve. 

School-age children are the hardest 
hit group when pool administrators 
place sharp restrictions on the games 
and forms of play that are permitted in 
the swimming area. These rules are of¬ 
ten necessary ; usually they are for 
safety. Often they result from poor de¬ 
sign of the plant. Where conditions are 
ideal—where the diving area is widely- 
separated from other sections, where a 
sloping wading section is available, 
where the decks are thirty feet wide or 
wider—rules against diverse play can 
be held to a minimum and younger chil¬ 
dren can become skilled in rapid order. 

Programs of instruction, supervi¬ 
sion, transportation, and water play 
that reveal to children the possibilities 
for fun and learning, are a necessary- 
part of pool and beach operations. 
However, it is doubtful whether com¬ 
petitive swimming and diving are 
sound features of such pool program¬ 
ing for school-age children. First, 
American school-age children are ex¬ 
posed year round, at home, at school, 
and in their peer groups to competition. 
Research investigations suggest that 
eight- and nine-year-old children have 
learned to be more competitively ori¬ 


ented than cooperative. They will work 
harder to make a good individual or 
team showing than to cooperate with 
others. Competitive swimming of the 
organized sort simply adds to this ex¬ 
aggerated condition. \\ hen overdone, 
organized competition can become just 
one more among dozens of competitive 
situations confronting the child. Where 
organized competition is de-empha- 
sized, swimming takes on a novelty and 
uniqueness not shared by other child 
activities. 

Secondly, competition strikes deep 
at the key function of swimming and 
water play for the school-age child: to 
provide a learning experience that in¬ 
creases the sense of adequacy. In com¬ 
petition, few are good enough to even 
get into the running—and they are al¬ 
ways the least inferior among the chil¬ 
dren. Most children must find them¬ 
selves too inferior to even "get in the 
swim” in organized competition. Com¬ 
petitive swimming puts most of the 
children out of the pool and on the 
deck, where thev do not reallv want to 
be. 

Adolescents: Competitive swimming 
for teenagers is an entirely different 
matter. Psychologically the concern of 
the adolescent is aimed not at answer¬ 
ing the problem of learning skills and 
adequacy, but at estimating identity. 
The question for the sixteen-year-old is, 
"Who Am I?” and, "Vt hat do they 
think about me?” Much fear of inferi- 





ority may be built into the asking of 
this question for youth who did not 
gain enough confidence earlier. But the 
distinctive interest is centered on the 
question, "How do I look—to others 
and to myself?” 

Pool life for the teenager becomes a 
blend of self-display and spectalorship. 
The fifteen-year-old is showing himself 
off and is watching others show them¬ 
selves off. Organized competition is 
one ideal vehicle for constructive chan¬ 
neling of these impulses. It gives the 
teenagers a chance to work toward a 
good display of self under fair, or adult 
supervised, conditions, and it gives 
them a chance to watch, review, and ap¬ 
preciate each other as audiences. 

Life around the pool is apt to move 
toward its silliest level among teenage 
youth. In trying to give the world of 
the pool the appearance of glamour, ex¬ 
citement—in trying to build up a set¬ 
ting in which they can “see themselves” 
and others most impressively—adoles¬ 
cents are very apt to settle for suntan 
lotions, cokes, and nervous flirting, 
combined with blaring radio or phono¬ 
graph music. These features are essen¬ 
tial to this world—in proper degree; 
but if this is all the pool has to offer, it 
gives nothing more than the roller rink, 
the sock hop or the drive-in and there¬ 
fore becomes a bore. 

Three techniques which will fulfill 
adolescent needs constructively in the 
w orld of the pool or beach may he these; 

• Teenagers should have a part in the 
operating of the plant, as lifeguards or 
other employees or helpers. This tells 
them as an age group that the world 
of the pool is partly theirs. Since the 
best youth may be chosen as workers, 
models are provided for the big watch¬ 
ing activity that is part of the search 
for identity. 

• Organized competition is ideal for 
teenagers. 

• Some tolerance for the junk of their 
special world must be accepted—the 
loud music, the sex byplay, the lounge- 
lizardry of lazy kids—to prove that the 
pool is a place where they can find 
themselves. But this feature must be 
limited. If the pool becomes only for 
them, it offers nothing of special value. 
It must be controlled and supervised 
by adults and operated for little as well 
as big children. # 
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^AD MINIS TRATION 


We Must Preserve Campground Habitat 



Arthur W. Magill 

T he number of camping families 
in the United Slates has reached 
four million a year as G. T. Wil¬ 
son recently pointed out in Recreation 
(June 1961). Through Operation Out¬ 
doors, the U.S. Forest Service is busy 
working to take care of this growing 
re.ereation activity by rehabilitating 
worn-out facilities and developing new 
ones. Other federal agencies and state 
and local governments have similar pro¬ 
grams. Yet, despite herculean efforts 
of all agencies, new facilities have not 
kept pace with the rising demand for 
campgrounds, picnic areas, and other 
improvements. Consequently, soil and 
vegetation on many outdoor recreation 
sites are deteriorating faster than na¬ 
ture can rebuild them. 

For evidence of this trend, you need 
only look around at some heavily used 
areas in the West. Take Billy Creek 
Campground in the Sierra National 
Forest in California. At its edge you’ll 
see, as Forest Service researchers have, 
a thirty-eight-year-old white fir less 
than two feet tall. If this “dwarf” had 
grown normally it would be about sev¬ 
enty-five feet tall at this age, but now it 
has little chance to mature and help 
maintain the forest scene at Billy Creek. 

This tree is only one of many symp¬ 
toms of campground deterioration re¬ 
corded in a survey of 137 campgrounds 
on fourteen national forests in Califor¬ 
nia during 1960. The survey is part of 
a two-pronged research program started 
by the Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station of the U.S. 
Forest Service to seek solutions for 
problems created by the impact of rec¬ 
reation use. 

One phase of the program is looking 
into economic factors: What patterns of 
forest recreation do people prefer ? 
How should we measure use of recrea- 

Mr. Magit.t. is a research forester for 
the Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station of the U. S. Forest 
Service in Berkeley, California. 


tfon areas to get consistent, accurate 
data for recreation planners? 

The other phase, with which we are 
concerned here, is looking into ecologi¬ 
cal factors: What is the capacity of a 
particular site to provide pleasant, suit¬ 
able surroundings for outdoor recrea¬ 
tion? What is the result of overuse on 
campgrounds and picnic areas? The 
aim of this research is to develop knowl¬ 
edge of ecological factors upon which 
to base capacity estimates. Such esti¬ 
mates will help land managers select the 
best campground sites and manage them 
for sustained high production. 

T he 1960 survey was a first step. Its 
goal was to identify more clearly 
the problems that must be studied if we 
are to evaluate how soil and vegetation 
on recreation areas react to human use 
and to other factors of the environment. 

Chances are you have seen many of 
these problems yourself—perhaps un¬ 
knowingly helped to create them—if 
you were one of the ninety-two million 
visitors to national forests in 1960. 
Here are some of the conditions found 
in the 137 campgrounds surveyed in 
California: 

Half of them did not have enough 
yOung trees to replace those which will 
succumb to old age and natural enemies 
in the years ahead. More than half of 


the campgrounds in ponderosa pine for¬ 
ests lacked shrubs and young trees 
needed to screen individual campsites 
and preserve the forest scene. Seventy 
percent of the campgrounds lacked a 
normal accumulation of dead twigs and 
leaves on the forest floor. This accumu¬ 
lated litter plays an important role in 
the development of a forest. As it de¬ 
cays, it feeds nutrients to plant roots. 
It aids movement of water into the soil 
and it protects soil from compaction 
and erosion. On three-fifths of the 
campgrounds, so little of it was left that 
the trampled soil resembled paved sur¬ 
faces. The net result is that many camp¬ 
grounds look like outdoor ballrooms— 
with scattered columns of old trees sup¬ 
porting a roof of green above a dusty 
tloor. 

TTow have these conditions come 
about? Increased camping pres¬ 
sure must take much of the blame. 
Trampling feet and auto traffic grind 
the litter to dust and crush shrub and 
tree seedlings. Campers chop off tree 
limbs and saplings to make tent poles, 
stakes, and hough beds. Not even ma¬ 
ture trees escape injury—many have 
open wounds where cars bump them or 
campers carve and chop at the trunk. 

All of this damage makes camp¬ 
ground plants easy prey for natural 
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t'Kemii Broken. stunted plants are too 
weak tu resist inserts and diseases. 
Open wounds are entry ports for air¬ 
borne spores of wood-decaying fungi 
that attack ii' ing trees. i\ew growth on 
dwarfed trees stays within reach of deer 
which browse off the succulent young 
twigs each year. Even the dust from 
bare campsites contributes to the dam¬ 
age: it reduces plant growth by sealing 
the pores through which plants absorb 
or release air and water vapor. 

Foresters have learned to cope with 
most forest pests, but losses which are 
considered tolerable on commercial 
timberland cannot he tolerated on rec¬ 
reation areas. Here, every' young tree, 
each screening shrub, has a vital role 
in maintaining the aesthetic complex. 
An entirely different approach must be 
worked out for sites in which the wear 
and tear of eamping and picnicking is 
superimposed on the normal attrition 


caused by insects, disease, and animals. 

How can ecological research help the 
reereation planner overcome these dif¬ 
ficulties? Judging from their survey of 
National Forest campgrounds in Cal¬ 
ifornia. Forest Serviee researchers be¬ 
lieve that the necessary new approach 
can be developed to determine: 

• The le\el of recreation pressure un¬ 
der which established plants are able to 
survive and reproduce. 

• The effects of soil compaction and 
other soil disturbances on recreation 
areas. 

• The amount of use that different 
kinds of soil can absorb without inhib¬ 
iting plant growth. 

• 1 he importance of accumulated nat¬ 
ural litter to soil protection, seedling 
establishment, plant growth, root pro¬ 
tection, and dust control, and the kind 
of use that litter can withstand. 


• The degree to which reereation use 
aeeelerates damage to plants by insects, 
disease, and animals. 

Qtudies seeking such information 
^ were started by the Pacific South¬ 
west Forest and Range Experiment Sta¬ 
tion in 1961. From these studies will 
come guidelines to help planners select 
potential campsites with high ability to 
withstand the impact of reereation use. 

Thus, through research, the Forest 
Serviee is striving to make sure that 
future camping facilities will find the 
seenic appeal and back-country atmos¬ 
phere they expect in National Forest 
campgrounds. Better knowledge of 
plant and soil behavior under stress will 
permit management for high “sustained 
yield” of recreation values, just as tim¬ 
ber and range lands are managed for 
continuous production of wood and 
meat. jp 


Conservation Awards 


The Ninth Annual American Motors 
Conservation Awards resulted in hon¬ 
ors for twenty individuals and two 
groups. Each winner received an en¬ 
graved bronze-and-walnut plaque, fii 
the professional category, each recipi¬ 
ent was awarded §500. The awards 
honored accomplishments in virtually 
all aspeets of conservation, ineluding 
w r ater resources, pollution control, for¬ 
estry, soil, range management, and 
wildlife: 

In the professional category, w inners 
were 0. N. “Pop” Harrington, Arizona 
Game and Fish Department: Charles F. 
Raker, New York State Conservation 
Department: Robert C. Baum. Oregon 


State Soil Conservation Committee; 
Gabriel Epstein, USDA Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Serviee, Redlands, California; 
Harry R. Gaines (retired), Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs; Charles II. 
McDonald, U.S. Forest Service, Stev- 
ensville, Montana; Werner 0. Nagel, 
Missouii Conservation Commission: 
Riehard Pough. Natural Area Council, 
Inc., Pelham, New York: Frederick G. 
Renner, U. S. Soil Conservation Serv¬ 
ice, Washington, D.C.; and Laurel Van 
Camp. Ohio Division of Wildlife. 

Ten winners who were not profes¬ 
sional conservationists hut who were 
honored for notable contributions were 
Louis II. Barkhausen, Chicago, past- 


president of Ducks Unlimited; Rruce 
Howler, Boise, Idaho, a lawyer who bat¬ 
tled for conservation; Mrs. James Bu¬ 
ell, Cary, Indiana, crusader to save the 
Indiana Dunes; David R. Charlton, 
Portland, Oregon, bacteriologist fight¬ 
ing water pollution; Harvey Flint, 
Providence. Rhode Island, another 
fighter against water pollution; Arthur 
R. Johnson, West Covina, California, 
leader of the fight to preserve Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument in Utah; 
Charles F. Lewis, Pittsburgh, the un¬ 
salaried president of the Western Penn¬ 
s'lvauia Conservancy; Ernest Linford, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, editorial writer 
and advoeate of sound conservation 
practices; Earl S. Mensch, Boyertown, 
Pennsylvania, director of the Soil Con¬ 
servation District of Berks County; and 
Howard F. Nelson, Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington. promoter of National Wildlife 
Week. 

The group winners were the Commit¬ 
tee to Save the Glen, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, which fought right to the state 
house to preserve a one thousand-acre 
tract belonging to Antioch College, and 
the League of Women Voters, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., who 
have been working as influences on fed¬ 
eral, state, and local legislation on 
water resources and pollution control. 


Healthful fun for every age group! 
DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


Children, young people, adults * . . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercise! Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, in 
low-price "Sunlife" or premium-quality "Free-Glide" 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Daylon 2, Ohio 
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Proposed Tories Island National Recreation Area would be, 
created by constructing dam across northern end of the is¬ 
land (view is looking upstream) with a reservoir extending 
upriver thirty-seven miles north to Port Jervis, New York. 


A comprehensive water plan 

will mean expanding recreation areas 


Frank W. Dressier 

GLANCE AT A 
MAP showing 
the popula ti on 
concentration of 
the United States 
reveals a virtually 
continuous urban 
area on the East¬ 
ern Coast that stretches from Portland, 
Maine, to Norfolk, Virginia. Dr. Jean 
Gottmann, the eminent French geogra¬ 
pher. has dubbed this urban sprawl phe¬ 
nomenon "megalopolis” and in his 
brilliant book of that name has ana¬ 
lyzed the problems and reactions of ur¬ 
ban. suburban, and ex urban areas as 
one spills into the other. (See Page 323 
for a review of Megalopolis.^ 

Two of the major problems of “meg¬ 
alopolis” are its need for vast quantities 
of free water and its equally great need 
for water sites that can be used for ree- 

Mr. Dressler is executive director of 
the Water Resources Association of the 
Delaware River Basin in Philadelphia. 
The association is a nonprofit, im¬ 
partial federation of over 450 organi¬ 
zations and individuals in the basin 
area and was established in the belief 
that citizen interest, understanding, and 
participation are essential for the order¬ 
ly development of the Delaware's water 
resources to service four stales. 


reation purposes; two of its major 
characteristics arc its continuing reach 
into the lightly populated, water-rich 
hinterlands for the needed supplies of 
water and the periodic migration of 
its population to the same areas for 
water-hased recreation activities. 

Lying at about the heart of “megalo¬ 
polis” is the 12,750-square-mile Dela¬ 
ware River Basin, a midget in compari¬ 
son with many American river basins 
but a giant from the point of view of 
the service its water resources render. 
The population of the Delaware Basin 
is about seven million, mostly concen¬ 
trated along the navigable estuary from 
Trenton to the Delaware Bay. The ba¬ 
sin’s upper two-thirds is lightly popu¬ 
lated, largely wooded . . . and water- 
rich. 

In 1020, long before “megalopolis” 
emerged, New V ork City began looking 
at the headwaters of the Delaware as a 
potential source of potable supplies of 
water. New York’s covetous glances 
alarmed Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and, intermittently between 1920 and 
1955. the three parties litigated their 
“rights” to the waters of the Delaware. 
However, the incipient “megalopolis” 
had to be served. In 1931, the U. S. 
Supreme Court permitted New York 
City to divert water from the Delaware 


to slake its expanding thirst; in 1954 
the Supreme Court permitted New 
York City to increase its Delaware di¬ 
version to a daily total of 300,000,000 
gallons and also permitted New Jersey 
to divert another 100,000.000 gallons 
per day to its thirsty industrial heart¬ 
land. As a result of these diversions, 
the “midget” Delaware Basin daily sup¬ 
plies all or part of the water needs of 
a service area with a population of 
23,000,000. 

A FTER the devastating Hoods that 
followed in the wake of hurricanes 
Connie and Diane in August of 1955, 
the Delaware Basin states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela¬ 
ware, acted quickly to resolve their .al¬ 
location dispute and thus get under w ay 
a badly needed program of both water 
control and development in the basin. 
The urgent need for development be¬ 
came dramatically apparent about two 
years ago when the Army Engineers an¬ 
nounced that Philadelphia would feel 
the “water pinch” by 1970 if a program 
of development was not undertaken al¬ 
most immediately. Two water-resource 
programs were initiated in 1956 by the 
federal government and the Delaware 
Basin states that should have the pro- 
foundest effect on the development of 
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outdoor recreation resources in the 
basin. 

The first program was started in late 
1955 when the U. S. Congress directed 
the Arinv Corps of Engineers to com¬ 
prehensively survey the water problems 
and needs of the basin and. once the 
survey was completed, to design a com¬ 
prehensive physical plan to solve the 
problems and meet the needs as pro¬ 
jected for the years from 1960 to 2010. 
Significantly, the Corps of Engineers 
was directed to include outdoor recrea¬ 
tion as a prime consideration in both 
the survey and the plan. 

By the end of 1956 the Army Engi¬ 
neers had contracted with the National 
Park Service to: 

• Inventory existing outdoor recrea¬ 
tion resources in the area sen ed by the 
Delaware. 

• Estimate the outdoor recreation de¬ 
mands for the years from 1960 through 
2010. 

• In conjunction with the Engineers, 
submit plans to develop the outdoor 
recreation potential of every reservoir 
that the Engineers included in the final 
comprehensive plan. 

T he National Park Service's findings 
and recommendations became pub¬ 
licly available about a year ago and 
boil down, in essence, to five major 
points: 

• The Park Service concluded that to¬ 
tal outdoor recreation demand in the 
area served by the Delaware would in¬ 
crease by more than six and a half times 
between the years 1955 and 2010. 

• I he Park Service concluded that the 
recreation products of multiple-purpose 
dam and reservoir projects should be 
developed to satisfy one-dav outings 
since this will be the major recreation 
need in the next several decades. Spe¬ 
cifically, the Park Service recommends 
that all proposed reservoirs be devel¬ 
oped to provide the type of activities 
usually found at state parks. 

• The Park Service estimated that in 
1955 there was need but no facilities or 
parks to support visits by 15,680.000 
people. This is hardly news to anyone 
that has gone to a state park or even a 


privately developed outdoor recreation 
establishment lately. In too many state 
parks in the Delaware Basin fifty thou¬ 
sand people are jammed into areas de¬ 
signed to support or accommodate 
twenty thousand. In short, overcrowd¬ 
ing is now and for too many years has 
been the order of the day in most out¬ 
door recreation developments, whether 
public or private. 

• The Park Service estimates that total 
annual visitation to state-park-tvpe es¬ 
tablishments, the type of establishment 
featuring water and water-related ac¬ 
tivities, will reach 55.700.000 by 1965, 
90.700.000 by 1980. and 227.000.000 
by the year 2010. 

• The Park Service estimates that by 
developing the recreation potential of 
all the fifty-eight proposed reservoirs 
in the Corps of Engineers' plan for the 
Delaware for one-dav outings they 
could be made to support about 38,- 
000.000 visitors annually. 

These National Park estimates mean, 
in conclusion, that with present private 
and state park facilities in the Delaware 
the fifty-eight reservoirs are devel¬ 
oped for recreation purposes—that the 
Delaware Basin will still face a defi¬ 
cit of outdoor recreation spaces and fa- 
ci liti es to support at least 141,000.000 
v isits a year. Reduced to an annual 
basis, this means that each and every 
year for the next fifty years, space and 
facilities should be acquired and devel¬ 
oped in the service area to accommo¬ 
date close to 3,000.000 visits. 

W hat vviu. bk done about this cri¬ 
sis in outdoor recreation in the 
Delaware Basin? 

A major part of what will be done 
stems from the second water resource 
program initiated by the Delaware Ba¬ 
sin states in 1956. Experience as recent 
as 1953 taught the basin states that 
comprehensive plans for developing 
and controlling water resources can be 
valueless without an agency of govern 
merit whose major concern is the com¬ 
prehensive plan and its execution. The 
si/e of the coordination function em¬ 
braced within a comprehensive water 
I dan alone staggers the imagination. In 
the basin today, there are nineteen fed¬ 
eral, forty-three state, and fourteen in¬ 
terstate agencies with water programs. 


as well as over two hundred and fifty 
private or public water utilities. 

The upshot of this realization was 
the drafting and legislative passage of 
a unique interstate-federal compact for 
the Delaware Basin. Signed into law 
by President Kennedy only last Septem¬ 
ber. the compact provides for the crea¬ 
tion of the Delaware River Basin Com¬ 
mission, a truly regional agency of gov¬ 
ernment with vast powers for develop¬ 
ing and controlling the waters of the 
entire Delaware Basin. The new com¬ 
mission is the first instance in this coun¬ 
try in which the states and the federal 
government have become equal part¬ 
ners in an operating agency of govern¬ 
ment. 

Since last September the Delaware. 
River Basin Commission has met sev¬ 
eral occasions, most recently on Febru¬ 
ary 28. at which time a public hearing 
was held on its first plan. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the commission's first plan is 
largely the one developed by the Corps 
of Engineers. The commission's first 
plan, like the Army’s, calls for the de¬ 
velopment of outdoor recreation poten¬ 
tial of all proposed reservoirs. Most 
significantly, however, the commis¬ 
sion’s first plan calls for the develop¬ 
ment of the proposed Tocks Island Res¬ 
ervoir as a National Recreation Area 
by the National Park Service. 

T iif, bkoposei) Tocks Island dam 
would be located on the Delaware 
River about six miles above the Dela¬ 
ware W ater Gap. The reservoir created 
behind the dam would extend about 
thirty-seven miles from Tocks Island to 
Port Jervis, New York, with a second¬ 
ary reservoir running about eight miles 
up Flat Brook in New Jersey. The en¬ 
tire reservoir would have over a hun¬ 
dred miles of shoreline. 

In recommending that the first Na¬ 
tional Recreation Area in the Eastern 
United States be created at Tocks Is¬ 
land. the National Park Service pointed 
out that 20.000.000 people live within 
seventy-five miles of the project, and 
30.000,000 within a hundred miles of 
the project. The Park Service also rec¬ 
ommended that the approximately 62.- 
000 acres involved with the project— 
14.000 acres of water surface, and 48.- 
000 acres of land surface—be devel¬ 
oped into ten integrated recreation 
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rreas that would afford an estimated 
7,000,000 visitors annually a elioice of 
everything from camping, fishing and 
hunting to swimming and hiking. 

The proposed Tocks Island National 
Recreation Area has generated such in¬ 
terest that Congressman Francis \\ . 
Walter, whose district embraces the 
Pennsylvania portion of the project, has 
taken the extraordinary step of intro¬ 
ducing a hill to authorize the National 
Recreation Area (II.R. .10522) even be¬ 
fore the dam and reservoir project have 
been authorized by the Congress. There 
seems little doubt, however, that the 
current Congress will authorize the con¬ 
struction of the Tocks Island Dam. It 
is hoped that the reservoir and the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Area will be in opera¬ 
tion no later than 1975 and perhaps as 
early as 1970. 

To quote the report of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion, the problem of outdoor recreation 
resources “is not one of number of 
acres but of effective acres-—acres of 
land and water available to public and 
usable for specific types of recreation. 
. . ." (For further details on the ORR- 
RC report, see Recreation. March and 
April 1962). 


Canoeists enjoy a plac¬ 
id reach along the Del¬ 
aware near the historic 
yiicturesque town of 
New Hope, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 



T IIE SIGNIFICANCE of the long-range. 

well-planned program of the Dela¬ 
ware River Rasin Commission is that it 
will be developing the most highly ef¬ 
fective of all recreation acres, acres cen¬ 
tering upon water. Moreover, by di¬ 
rectly involving the federal government 
irt a huge undertaking like Tocks Is¬ 
land, the commission helps to release 
state dollars for the purchase of addi¬ 
tional effective acres. New Jersey, for 
example, will use some of the money 
from its $60,000,000 “Green Acres'" 
program not at Tocks Island but at 
flackettstown. a reservoir site which 
the National Park Service calls one of 
the best nonurban recreation areas in 
the East. 

Obviously, the outdoor recreation 
“crisis’’ in the Delaware llasiru as in 
other basins, will be met only through 
the separate actions of both government 
and private enterprise. Private enter¬ 
prise. however, cannot create the vast 
impoundments needed to slake the 
thirst of cities and industries and meet 


the daily recreation needs of hundreds 
of thousands of urban residents. Pri¬ 
vate enterprise, can, however, meet the 
needs of those groups—groups that will 
grow ever larger as the workday short¬ 
ens ami per-capita income rises-—that 
seek outdoor recreation in the some¬ 
what more tranquil privately owned 
areas away from the urban crowds. 

The significance of the Delaware 
River Rasin Commission to the rest of 
“megalopolis” is that the commission 


Last one in is a ... . This trio 
leaps into a privately owned 
pond, one of the many dotting 
the. upstream area of the river. 

will seek to reserve and develop, in the 
near future, reservoir (and hence out¬ 
door recreation) sites that lie within 
easy driving distance of the heart of 
“megalopolis” itself. These publicly 
developed projects should stimulate 
numerous (and profitable) private de¬ 
velopments also within easy reach of 
the heart of “megalopolis.” Together, 
these effectively developed acres should 
go far toward meeting the basin’s out¬ 
door recreation crisis, it 



Xeversiak Darn on a Delaware tributary is typical of the nine large multi 
purpose dams to be built in the Detail are Basin in the next thirty years. 
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Fees Burk lire 

Evolution of a summer playground in an Illinois park 
district of approximately fifteen thousand people was re¬ 
corded m a statistical report covering a five-year study of 
attendance. During the fifth year, when the district intro¬ 
duced a participant fee, attendance dropped off a third. 

The first year of operation, involving a ten-week period 
of morning sessions, had a registration of 1,313 and a total 
attendance of 18,307 participants. The second year, the pro¬ 
gram was conducted afternoons for an eight-w'eek period. 
Arts and crafts were added and registrations, including 
archery, tennis, and basketball, totaled 2,123. Total attend¬ 
ance was 27,356. The third year, nature, dramatics, music, 
junior Olympics track and swimming competition were 
added. During the eight-week period of afternoon opera¬ 
tion, registration was 2,667 and attendance totaled 32,340. 
The fourth year, there were no changes in schedule hut both 
registration and attendance increased to 3,104 and 39,648, 
respectively. 

The fifth year, the program was again conducted after¬ 
noons for eight weeks, but bowling and baseball were added 
as morning activities. A Si.00 fee was assessed each par¬ 
ticipant for the period, although no excessive pressure was 
placed on a participant for not paying the fee. Registrations 
dropped to 2,078 and attendance to 22,874, or less than two- 
thirds the number recorded the previous summer. 

* * # * 

Late in 1960, follow ing a comprehensive study of the local 
situation, a parks and recreation department in a Western 
city adopted a schedule of fees and charges designed to bring 
in approximately $44,000 during 1961, or one half the rec¬ 
reation division budget. The schedule included a wide range 
of activities, some of which had previously been free, and 
increased charges for many other program features. 

By the first of September income from fees and charges 
totaled only $17,000, or less than half the anticipated 
amount. Players and team managers in several leagues re¬ 
fused to play because of the fees and charges schedule; in 
other leagues, the enrollment was curtailed markedly. A 
baseball program for older boys was transferred to diamonds 
outside the city limits, and basketball leagues decided to play 
outside the department’s jurisidiction. A proposal to charge 
a fee for enrollment in elementary-school activities was 
dropped because of failure to reach agreement with the 
school officials. In four locations, it proved impossible to 
sell craft cards for a fee of $1.00 to participants in the play¬ 
ground program. On the other hand, there was little objec¬ 
tion on the part of boat operators to a fee for a boat permit 
or to charges for older children at the swimming pool Many 
groups did not use a picnic center because of the charge. 

One comment on the results of the fees-and-charges sched¬ 


ule indicated that its failure was due in part to a lack of 
proper interpretation and preliminary discussion with par 
ticipating groups and too drastic an increase at one time. 

Cooperative Culture 

Tacoma, Washington, has joined the ranks of the cities 
that have entered into cooperative agreements with agencies 
serving the cultural interests of their people. Tacoma has 
made an agreement with Allied Arts of Tacoma, a non¬ 
profit corporation, for a fifteen-year lease of the city’s public- 
safety building at $1 per year. The agreement provides that 
Allied Arts shall make necessary repairs and modifications 
to the structure, shall not permit any activities in the build¬ 
ing for the private profit of any group other than Allied Arts, 
and will acquire appropriate liability and property damage 
insurance. The city will contribute $3,000 per year toward 
maintenance of the building. All branches of fine and ap¬ 
plied arts will be sponsored for the benefit of the public, and 
facilities will include offices, workshops, exhibit spaces, and 
a public auditorium. 

Mandatory Referral 

According to the December 1961 issue of Public Manage¬ 
ment, a new Illinois law provides mandatory referral to the. 
Chicago Plan Commission for all public improvement proj¬ 
ects within the city proposed by the Chicago Board of Edu¬ 
cation, the Chicago Park District, Cook County, and other 
governments. Previously only city departments and urban 
renewal agencies were required to refer proposed projects 
to the commission. The mandatory referral applies to ac¬ 
quisition and sale of land, change of use of land already 
held by the government agency, anil location of any new 
public improvement. If the plan commission objects to any 
proposal, it can file a written report, but this action is not 
binding upon the agency proposing the action. 

Aquatic Zoning 

The increased popularity of aquatic activities and the re¬ 
sulting hazards due to the unregulated recreation use of 
water areas have caused some localities to extend the princi¬ 
ples of zoning to such areas. The National Safety Council 
reports that the Louisiana Wild Life and Eisheries Commis¬ 
sion has given the New Orleans City Council the authority 
to set aside areas in Lake Pontchartrain for particular boat¬ 
ing activities and to pass an ordinance providing places for 
w r ater skiers, armed scuba divers, swimmers, bathers, and 
boaters. An ordinance passed unanimously by tbe council 
included the following: ‘‘Scuba diving without weapons, fish¬ 
ing, swimming, and bathing shall be lawful in all other 
areas of the lake not prohibited by the ordinance or other 
provision of the safety code.” 
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Competitive Examination 

for Hiring Lifeguards 


Franklin A. Lindeburg 

T he hiring of competent pool lifeguards and swimming 
instructors can be a haphazard process relying en¬ 
tirely upon subjective judgments unless some meth¬ 
od or technique is utilized which objectively differentiates 
between applicants of varying abilities and experiences. The 
following competitive examination was developed to obtain 
an indication of the ability of each applicant compared to 
other applicants: to obtain judgments as to character and 
personality; and to discover abilities to teach. This com¬ 
petitive examination was specifically designed to rank ac¬ 
cording to ability, as demonstrated by the test pool life¬ 
guards and swimming instructors. After administering the 
test, there is no doubt as to tbe varying degrees of ability of 
the individual applicant and hiring becomes a positive act 
with little or no subjective judgments involved. 

Minimum Requirements. Certain minimum require¬ 
ments are necessary so that high standards are maintained: 
(1) minimum of eighteen years of age, (2) current lifesav¬ 
ing certificate, (3) current water safety instructors ceitili- 
cate, and (4) pass the competitive examination and be in 
the top three to be considered for each opening. 

If swimming lessons are not taught and lifeguards only 
are being employed. Item Three as well as Phase Three of 
the test may be eliminated. Retaining these two items will, 
of course, raise the standards. In selecting one out of the 
top three on the qualified test, leeway is given so that par- 

Dr. Lindeburg is assistant professor of physical education 
at the University of California in Riverside and summer 
aquatic director for the city of Riverside. 


ticular traits in a person can be selected. These could be 
maturity, strong lifeguard, best teacher, etcetera. 

The Test. The test is composed of four separate parts, each 
with specific points to be checked plus a character and per¬ 
sonality rating. 

1. Rescue of a violent victim. The rescuer “saves” a 
violent victim by entering the water, approaching, placing 
the victim in a carry and then assisting the now “uncon¬ 
scious” victim out of the pool. The rescuers are graded on 
proper entry into the water, proper and effective approach, 
effectiveness of carry and ability to lift an unconscious vic¬ 
tim out of the pool. 

2. Demonstration of swimming ability. The applicant 
is tested on the ability to swim the following strokes in good 
form: crawl, elementary back, side and breast. 

3. Teach a skill. Each person taking the test selects a 
skill which is normally taught at the beginner level and 
teaches that skill to the other testees in the group. Points to 
be checked include knowledge of subject, teaching ability, 
organization of class, and leadership qualities. 

4. Perform specific skills. Each applicant demon¬ 
strates his ability to apply artificial respiration, execute a 
shallow water jump from a five-foot high chair, surface dive 
and swim thirty feet under water, and make an accurate toss 
of a ring buoy. 

5. In addition to being checked on specific items at each 
station, the applicant is rated at each station by each ex¬ 
aminer on general personality and character traits. Thus, 
four subjective ratings are compiled on each applicant on 
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TEST i 
RESCUE TEST 


TEST 4 
SKILL TEST 


Name: 

JOHN DOE 

Outstanding 
(5 pis.) 

Above 
Average 
(4 pts.) 

Average 
(3 pts.) 

Below 
Average 
(2 pts.) 

Failure 
(1 pts.) 

Total 

Points 

Entry into the Water 







Appioadt 







Carry 







Lift Out of the Pool 







Character & Personality 








TOTAL POINTS 


TEST 2 

SWIMMING ABILITY 


Name: 

JOHN DOE 

Outstanding 
(5 pts.) 

Above 
Average 
(4 pts.) 

Average 
(3 pts.) 

Below 
Average 
(2 pts.) 

Failure 
(1 pts.) 

Total 

Points 

Crawl 






Elementary Back 






Side Stroke 






. 

Breast Stroke 







Character & Personality 







TOTAL POINTS 


TEST 3 

TEACHING ABILITY 


Name: 

JOHN DOE 

Outstanding 
(5 Pts.) 

Above 
Average 
(4 pts.) 

Average 
(3 pts.) 

Below 
Average 
(2 pts.) 

Failore 
(1 pts.) 

Total 

Points 

Knowledge of Subject 






Teaching Ability 





m 

Organization 





i 

Leadership 






Character & Personality 







TOTAL POINTS 


Name: 

JOHN DOE 

Outstanding 
(5 pts.) 

Above 
Average 
(4 pts.) 

Average 
(3 pts.) 

Below 
Average 
(2 pts.) 

Failure 
11 pts.) 

Total 

Points 

Artificial Respiration 







Shallow Jump 







Surface Dive and 

Under Water Swim 







Ring Buoy Toss 







Character & Personality 







TOTAL POINTS 



Total Score Out ol a Possible 100 


Test t 

18 points 

Test 2 

18 points 

Test 3 

24 points 

Test 4 

20 ooints 


80 TOTAL 


POINTS 


Station 2.-► Station 3. “ 



' area 2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 area 3 

| 

deep end 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

_ 

shallow end 

area I 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

area 4 



1_ Station 1. < - Station 4. 

Diagram I. Swimming puul with stations, areas and routes indicated 
for the administration of the test. 


this important category. It is in this area that a purely sub¬ 
jective rating is made, but because the same rating is ac¬ 
complished by four different individuals the results are cer¬ 
tainly more reliable than when rated by one person. Person¬ 
ality and character traits considered are those which can be 
observed by an examiner and which are desired in life¬ 
guards and swimming instructors. These would include the 
personal appearance (height and weight in proportion, 
strong in appearance, and well groomed), actions and man¬ 
ner (a sense of confidence expressed by firmness in voice 
and actions). 

Administration of the Test. Four stations are set up 
with an examiner at each. The individuals to be tested are 
divided into four groups and one group is assigned to each 
testing station. As the group finishes at one area it pro¬ 
gresses to the next station going from one, to two, to three, 
to four and to one. Diagram 1 indicates how a pool may 
be divided and how the individuals progress clockwise 
around the pool. If four examiners are not available, one. 
two, or three can lun the test and then the number of groups 
are reduced accordingly. 

The examiner rates each applicant on the items to be con 
sidered at his station on a five-point basis: 5 is outstanding; 


4, above average; ,‘i, average; 2, below average; and 1, 
failure. With four items to be considered at each station, 
plus the personality and character traits an individual could 
obtain a perfect score of 25 at each of four stations for a 
total of one hundred points. A checksheet is used at each 
station which makes the rating simple and efficient as only 
a checkmark is necessary to indicate the degree of perform¬ 
ance on each item to be considered. Above are the four 
test sheets with the checks to be made on one person’s abil¬ 
ity during a test. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that the use of a competitive 
examination such as the above will insure the hiring of the 
best personnel from among those who apply. This test is 
easy to administer in a relatively short period of time. The 
people who take the test can be appraised of their strengths 
and weaknesses. The test meets the requirements of city 
personnel departments in that the applicants must meet spe¬ 
cific requirements in order to qualify for the examination 
and the hiring is based on a competitive test. In addition 
to the ahove, and one of the most important items to be con¬ 
sidered, is the fact that an orderly procedure is set up which 
provides specific machinery for the employment of the best 
qualified people. # 
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committee recommended also that the full-time position of 
land acquisition agent be established by the county, so that 
the land-acquisition program could be coordinated under 
one person. 

When the survey was completed in February 1958* the 
Maricopa County Parks and Recreation Commission unani¬ 
mously recommended that the board of supervisors immedi¬ 
ately file applications on four regional park sites, composed 
of desert and mountainous terrain, surrounding the proj¬ 
ected urban area and totaling some sixty-eight thousand 
acres. Subsequently, within the year two additional large 
regional park sites were recommended to be acquired. Again 
the board of supervisors, being aware of the acute need of 
preserv ing these large sites, immediately filed the necessary 
applications. Five of the six sites applied for were located 
within a twenty-eight mile radium of downtown Phoenix. 



Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. L(Iall {light) points 
to McDowell Mountain Regional Park recently leased to 
Maricopa County by the U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 
Looking on, left to right, are Fred .1. Weilcr, Arizona State 
Director of the. BLM; Aithur B. Schellenberg, a member of 
the county Parks and Recreation Commission; and Mrs. 
Ruth O'Neil, chairman of County Board of Supervisors. 


Maricopa County, Arizona, acquires 
large regional park system 

Kenneth Sinithee 

Washington —Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall is at 
work on what is potentially the most notable as well as the 
most extensive effort of the Kennedy administration in the 
field of conservation. 

And he indicated yesterday the regional park plan of 
Maricopa County [Arizona] may have a strong influence 
on some of the recommendations he will make to President 
Kennedy concerning outdoor recreation. 

The President ivill send Congress a message February 21 
[later postponed to March 2] setting out the objectives of 
a long-range plan for outdoor recreation for Americans .— 
The Arizona Republic. Feb. 4, 1962. 

T HE Community Council of Phoenix, Arizona, a non¬ 
profit, nonpolitical community-supported service 
agency, met w ith officials of Maricopa County and the 
city of Phoenix in 1957 to discuss the need for a county¬ 
wide paik and recreation survey in order that recreation 
lands, facilities, and programs could be evaluated in terms 
of existing and projected needs. Since Maricopa County’s 
population is among the fastest growing in the United States, 
the need for such a survey was apparent. As a result of these 
discussions, the National Recreation Association was selected 
hy the Community Council to conduct the survey on a eon- 
tiactual basis, with the cost being defrayed by Maricopa 
County and the city of Phoenix. 

Subsequently, a NRA survey team—composed of G. Leslie 
Lynch, recreation planner; John j. Collier, Pacific South¬ 
west District representative; and Marion Preece, program 
specialist—in cooperation with the Community Council, es¬ 
tablished the administrative plan for implementing the sur¬ 
vey which involved over five hundred people serving on vari¬ 
ous committees and subcommittees in areas concerned with 
program, financing, planning, and so on. As a result of the 
intense and diligent work put forth by these committees, 
several major objectives were outlined in the survey. 

The Land Sites Committee recommeuded that top priority 
immediately he given to the acquisition of urban and non- 
urban park lands, especially those lands which could be ac¬ 
quired hy lease from the federal and state governments. The 

Mr. Smithee is director of the Maricopa County, Arizona, 
Parks and Recreation Department. 


Because the policy of the L T .S. Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment at that time required government agencies to pay a 
leasing fee based on the value of the land, the leases on the 
county regional park applications, if issued, would have re¬ 
sulted in a prohibitive leasing fee. The county contacted 
Bureau of Land Management officials, both personally and 
through written correspondence, urging that action be taken 
which would permit the leasing of federal lands for public 
park and recreation purposes at a reasonable fee, and thus 
allow government agencies to expend more funds on the ac¬ 
tual development of the parks. 

Subsequently, when Stewart L. L T dall became Secretary 
of the Interior, one of his first actions was to issue an ad¬ 
ministrative order which allows government agencies to pur¬ 
chase federal lands for park and recreation purposes for 
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The Maricopa County Regional Park system currently totals 
83,185 acres of parkland for a rapidly expanding population. 


$2.50 an acre, or to lease lands at $.25 per acre per year 
(see Recrf vtion, September 1961, Page 385). Very shortly 
after this order was issued, the county received leases from 
the Arizona office of the Bureau of Land Management on the 
McDowell Mountain Regional Park site, a 17,648-acre site, 
located fifteen miles northeast of Scottsdale, and on the 28,- 
194 acres on the White Tank Mountain Regional Park, lo¬ 
cated fifteen miles due west of Peoria. Soon thereafter, ad¬ 
ditional leases were issued on the Estrella Mountain Regional 
Park, an 18,574-acre site located twenty miles southwest of 
Phoenix, and on the Usery Mountain Regional Park, a 3,048- 
acre site, located fifteen miles northeast of Mesa: also 1,326 
acres of federal land were leased to the county for the Lake 
Pleasant Regional Park. 

In addition, during 1961, the county acquired a 340-acre 
urban park site in rapidly expanding Paradise Valley on a 
lease from the state of Arizona, and also a 1,320-acre shoot¬ 
ing range and recreation area, subleased from the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department which holds leases on the area 
from both the federal and state governments. This acreage, 
coupled with 4-42 acres of county-owned lands, totals 83.185 
acres of parklands currently within the Maricopa County 


Regional Park system. Since the county has taken advantage 
of the federal government’s policy of making such lands 
available for recreation purposes, the present and future 
citizens of Maricopa County are assured of one of the finest 
regional park systems in the country. The board of super¬ 
visors in cooperation with the Bureau of Land Management, 
as a matter of policy, has continued hunting and fishing, 
glazing, and other compatable supervised uses to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

As might be expected, Maricopa County is purchasing a 
section of federal land each year with the intention of even¬ 
tually acquiring all the present leased lands in this manner. 
Under present regulations, a fee of $1.00 per acre per year 
is charged to all government agencies leasing state lands for 
public purposes. Purchase of state lands by government 
agencies is prohibitive since, under present rules, the lands 
are sold at public auction to the highest bidder. At present 
Maricopa County expends $14,137 per year for leasing state 
lands, and $16,931 on federal lands, making a total of $31,- 
068 spent annually on leasing fees. With Maricopa County’s 
current population of seven hundred thousand expected to 
reach two million by 1980, the importance of acquiring park 
land now is obvious. 

IfRvE ingredients have been necessary which have allowed 
the county to acquire the regional park system it has 
today: 

• The preparation of a sound, comprehensive long-range 
plan by a qualified agency such as the National Recreation 
Association. 

• The involvement of lay citizens and community leaders 
in the actual preparation of the plan. 

• A dedicated interest by the Maricopa County Parks and 
Recreation Commission in actively soliciting support for 
implementing the final survey recommendations. 

• An awareness by the county hoard of supervisors of the 
need for taking prompt action in filing applications on the 
recommended federal and state sites. 

• Involvement of Bureau of Land Management officials in 
an advisory capacity in the survey’s preparation, resulting 
in their undertaking of the plan’s objectives, and thus, how 
they could assist the local community in implementing the 
survey recommendations, gf. 


Recreation Demands on Public Water Supplies 

Continued from Page 293 


development of the community, and supplemental services, 
these values may even outweigh the primary function as 
a water supply source. 

Many municipal water departments have difficulty selling 
the need for improvements to their systems because people 
come to expect good water at a price ridiculous to mention. 
By narrowing their functions to just those of water supply, 
these officials tend to isolate themselves from general 
public support. From |ust a socio-political point of view, 
the recreation use of reservoir properties could serve as 


a valuable source of public relations and contribute to a 
better understanding of total water problems by people 
within a given community. 

I recommend a realistic reappraisal by the water works 
profession itself of the technological advances in its field 
as they pertain to recreation uses. This serious study should 
he undertaken in a fashion to reflect present trends through¬ 
out the country, not just to echo the thinking in fashion 
several decades ago. Unless the water works profession be¬ 
comes more aware of the inconsistencies in its present poli¬ 
cies and takes voluntary corrective action, it may shortly 
face unilateral action which could swing the pendulum 
towards a type of under-protection none of us would like 
to see. 
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Flood-Plain Zoning 

Provides Recreation Areas 


P roblems resulting from the flooding of low-lying areas 
that have been developed for housing, industry, and 
commereial establishments have stimulated a nation¬ 
wide interest in zoning of sueh areas against intensive de¬ 
velopment. The need for sueh action was considered by the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission which 
made the following recommendation in its recent report: 
“Flood-plain zoning should be used whenever possible as 
a method to preserve attractive reaches of rivers and streams 
for public recreation.” In addition to the other benefits 
from such zoning, the commission pointed out that flood- 
plain zoning can protect valleys from unsafe developments 
and preserve natural areas; also that in many cases it may 
be more economical and efficient from a public point of view 
to restrict flood-plain areas to purposes like outdoor recrea¬ 
tion which require only limited development and which are 
not frustrated by periodic floods. 

The commission referred to the fact that several states 
have recently urged the adoption of flood-plain zoning in 
high-flood-risk areas along water courses in or near large 
population centers. It cited the action of the state of Connect¬ 
icut which has employed such zoning principles in redevelop¬ 
ing areas devastated by the 1955 floods, some of which are 
now used for various forms of outdoor recreation. Reference 
was also made to studies of flood-plain zoning undertaken 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority and the University of 
Chicago, which indicate that this regulatory mechanism 
provides great potential for wider use of water courses and 
their adjacent lands. 

In a paper presented by Paul Oppermann at the 1962 Great 
Lakes Recreation Conference, reference was made to the 
Northeastern Illinois Flood Hazard Mapping Project initi¬ 
ated by the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Plan¬ 
ning Commission. Under this project, six metropolitan 
counties and the U.S. Geological Survey are cooperating 
in a five-year program of identifying and delineating the 
lands subject to periodic floods in the metropolitan area. 
The purpose of the project is to guide counties and munici¬ 
palities in planning so that obstructive and vulnerable de¬ 
velopments are not placed in the natural pathways of flood¬ 
ing streams. Much of the land within the flood plains will 
be made available for recreation. 

r |MiE Charlotte-Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Planning 
Commission has adopted a proposal designed to fore¬ 
stall flood problems along the creeks in the city and county. 
Unplanned development along two of the creeks has given 
rise to problems which prompted the commission to take a 
constructive step to forestall the creation of similar flood 
problems along other streams as intensive development ex¬ 
tends out into the county. The commission believes that 
its proposal is worthy of consideration by the city and 


county authorities as a matter that with further study might 
prove to be a creative, workable, and effective policy. The 
commission has outlined its significant proposal as follows: 

“Studies would be made to outline on maps the lands 
along the streams that are subject to flooding. These studies 
would be limited to those sections of the city and county that 
are expected to develop into residential areas. It would be¬ 
come the policy of the city and county that these lands should 
remain open and undeveloped. The policy would be carried 
out in two ways. Through subdivision regulations, controls 
would be adopted which would prevent the subdivision of 
these lands for residential purposes. When a subdivision 
involving any mapped flood plain lands was presented for 
approval, the portions of the subdivision involving flood 
lands would not be approved. The city or county would pur¬ 
chase the flood land to retain it in public ownership. 

“Such a program would have many desirable results: 

• Flood plains along the streams are areas created by na¬ 
ture for the storage of flood water. It would preserve these 
areas for their natural use. 

• It would eliminate the necessity for future flood control 
projects. 

• It would avoid the random development of flood lands 
along the streams which results in some people needing 
flood protection while others do not. Where divergent in¬ 
terests in flood protection along a stream exist, it becomes 
difficult or impossible to take any action that will meet the 
conflicting needs and interests of streamside developments. 

• It would create a tremendous community asset in the 
form of publicly owned land that could be used for parks, 
playgrounds, and open space. 

• Since the land would be purchased as the area about it 
was being developed with homes, park and playground areas 
would be secured about at the rate that the growth of the 
community created a need for them. 

• A substantial amount of flood plain land has in the past 
been given to the community for park purposes. If it be¬ 
came a consistent policy of the governments to secure and 
develop these lands for park purposes additional donations 
of land might be encouraged. 

• Federal financial assistance in the cost of acquiring the 
land would probably he available if the governing bodies 
would prefer to have such assistance. Recent legislation by 
Congress authorizes a thirty percent contribution to the cost 
of acquiring land for local parks and open space. 

“A major question, of course, is the probable cost of such 
a program. While no dollar figures are available there are 
available figures on the amount of land that might be in¬ 
volved on an annual basis. During the last three years the 
planning commission has approved subdivisions inside the 
city that involved twenty-nine acres of flood plain land. In 
the same period of time it has approved subdivisions in the 
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rnimt\ that involved fifty-one acres of flood plain land. 
Thus, if I ho program outlined here had been in effect during 
the last tin ee years, the city would have had to purchase 
about ten acres of land a year and the count) would have 
! ad to purchase about seventeen acres a year. 

"Such a program would help to keep the community a- 
ln east of its increasing need for park and recreation space 
as new areas develop and the population increases. Stand¬ 
ards of the National Recreation Association suggest that a 
communitv should have ten acres of park and recreation 


land for every one thousand people. On this basis the city 
alone should have twenty-one hundred acres, whereas our 
actual inventory is now 873 acres. According to planning 
commission estimates, it is expected that there will be 216,- 
000 additional people in the urban area of the county by 
1980—creating a need for an additional 2.160 acres of park 
and recreation areas. The acquisition and use of flood plains 
for this purpose would not only enhance the community but 
also help forestall difficult problems that would be solved 
only at substantial expense, if they could be solved at all.” jk 


Across the River 

Sivim competition fosters international bonds 


Harry Hollands and Stanley Stenek 

ocated on opposite sides of the beautiful St. Clair 
River, one of the connecting waterways of the St. Law¬ 
rence Seaway, lie the cities of Port Huron, Michigan, and 
Sarnia, Ontario. Seven years ago the Sarnia Jaycees con¬ 
ceived the idea of a Cross River Swim competition. The 
first few years the swim was sponsored by the originating 
groups, with the help of the Sarnia merchants and the Sarnia 
Recreation Department, but the main responsibility was in 
the hands of the Sarnia Jaycees. Interest kept growing, in¬ 
vitations were extended to cosponsor the annual event in 
1958. 

As the International Cross River Swim gained momen¬ 
tum, the sponsors' problems increased in proportion. Ama¬ 
teur athletic codes, high school athletic codes. United States 
and Canadian amateur standings, all had to be protected 
so as not to innocently jeopardize some youngster's amateur 
standing. There were also those who were classified profes¬ 
sionals and were interested only in cash awards. To accom¬ 
modate both groups it was necessary to run two separate 
races, with as many as five heats in some divisions. The 
swim committees worked untiringly to solve these many 
problems and to supply fifty escort and official boats. Any 
person may take part, as long as lie or she signs up before 
the deadline and can show proof of a recent medical exam¬ 
ination by his family physician or will consent to arrange¬ 
ment being made for a physical. All swimmers must abide 
by the age restriction rule; that is, being placed in the 
proper division. Although it is not mandatory, swimmers 
are asked to secure their own boat, coach, and indicate the 
boat is provided with life jackets and safety equipment. 

The swim event is held late in August usually, and both 
sides of the St. Clair River are crowded with spectators. 
Dignitaries from both countries are on hand in boats of 
various sizes not only to give the event their official blessings 
but to pull for their countrymen. The race starts from the 

Mr. Hollands is director oj youth activities for the Sarnia, 
Ontario, Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Stenek is su¬ 
perintendent oj recreation in Port Huron , Michigan. 


United States side (Port Huron) and terminates at Sarnia, 
Ontario, a distance of about a mile and a half across the 
international waterway. To add to the above problems, 
shipping traffic cannot he halted and heats must be run 
during the intervals between ships, posing a difficult feat on 
the world's busiest waterway. Cooperation of the Coast 
Guard, sheriff department, state police, immigration and cus¬ 
tom authorities must be secured before the swim is finalized. 

These many obstacles would perhaps write a quick finale 
to such an event; hut the wholehearted cooperation of the 
Sarnia Jaycees, Port Huron Recreation Department, and the 
many citizens of the two countries lias made this an annual 
affair for the past seven years. 

T AST YEAR, some six thousand spectators lined the hanks 
of the starting point and finishing line as some forty- 
two swimmers from Sarnia, Port Huron, and other Michi¬ 
gan and Ontario cities pitted their skill against the strong 
five-mile-per-hour current. It is only through observance of 
all safety measures and maximum control of swimmers and 
escort boats that there have been no accidents to date. 

The event has gained so much interest and attention that 
it is climaxed with an awards banquet of the day of the 
swim. The mayors from both cities are represented along 
with heads of federal governments from both the United 
States and Canada. They are there not only to praise their 
contestants and the event but to present the official awards. 
As a result of the wide interest, both mayors have pledged 
to establish an international trophy to he held each year by 
the country holding the most points. The trophy is designed 
witli the famous Blue Water Bridge which connects the two 
countries. The awards dinner is alternated between the two 
countries. 

Both Sarnia and Port Huron are proud of the Interna¬ 
tional Cross River Swim, not only as a great sporting event, 
hut because it exemplifies the splendid cooperation of inter¬ 
national neighbors in solving many problems that could not 
he resolved alone, ip 
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Sailing in Quincy Bay 

An aquatic recreation program of life-long value 


Laurence P. Creeclon 

T he first men¬ 
tion of Mer- 
rymouut in Ameri¬ 
can history con¬ 
cerned a group of 
riotous and adven¬ 
turous men who 
used the saltwater 
inlet, located in the bay of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, as the scene of merry¬ 
making. These pleasure seekers so in¬ 
curred the wrath of settlers in nearby 
Plymouth colony that Captain Myles 
Standish was dispatched with a group 
of soldiers to suppress the frolicking. 

Three hundred years have passed, 
but Merrymount still exists and still 
connotates what its name implies: a 
place of enjoyment. However, soldiers 
are no longer needed to keep order as 


Mr. Creedon, a Quincy, Massachusetts 
school teacher, is a lieutenant (senior- 
grade.) in the Naval Reserve and has 
been employed part-time and seasonally 
by the Quincy Recreation Commission 
in various capacities since 1948. He 
has been the department’s supervisor 
of boating and sailing since 1959. 


the riotous times of the past have been 
replaced by an aquatic recreation pro¬ 
gram of life-long value. 

The boating and sailing program of 
the Quincy Recreation Commission is 
located on the shores of Merrymount 
and it is here that Quincy youngsters 
between the ages of eight and sixteen 
are rendered an opportunity during the 
spring and summer months to become 
proficient in the skills of boating, sail¬ 
ing. and seamanship. 

Quincy is a city with tiventy-seven 
miles of shoreline and its ninety thou¬ 
sand inhabitants have always been en¬ 
thusiastic for the water. In recognition 
of the natural environment, the recrea¬ 
tion commission provides, in addition 
to the sailing program, swimming in¬ 
struction for beginners through senior 
life-saving at eleven beach locations 
and water-skiing instruction to those 
holding a Red Cross junior Life Saving 
Certificate. Chairman of the commis¬ 
sion is Fred Foye, sports editor of the 
Boston Traveler. 

In 1950, the boating and sailing pro¬ 
gram was inaugurated by the recrea¬ 
tion commission and was placed under 


the guidance of former Recreation Su¬ 
pervisor General William Royer. At 
that time, il consisted of but two sail¬ 
boats, one instructor, and a few score 
youngsters. During the decade of the 
fifties the commission, with the coop¬ 
eration of Mayor Amelio Della Chiesa, 
developed the program until it now 
comprises a fleet of twenty-eight boats, 
a stall of seven, and more than four 
hundred young sailors under instruc¬ 
tion. 

As visualized by Director of Recrea¬ 
tion William F. Ryan, the boating and 
sailing program is aimed at introduc¬ 
ing youngsters to boating, thoroughly 
acquainting them with safety proce¬ 
dures afloat, and making them profi¬ 
cient in elementary sailing skills. It is 
not intended that accomplished and 
polished sailors will graduate from the 
program, but rather that interest will 
he stimulated and basic skills mastered, 
along with widening the horizon of 
leisure-time activity. 

T iie instruction phase of the pro¬ 
gram is divided into four levels: 
Rasic Seaman, Reginner Sailor, Inter- 
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media!- Sailor, and Junior Leader. 
Before a youngster is admitted to the 
program he must pass a qualifying 
swimming test given by a recreation 
commission swimming instructor. The 
swimming instructors are all certified 
by the Red Cross. 

The program from Basic Seaman 
through Junior Leader is designed to 
take three summers for completion; 
however, a youngster may enter any 
phase of the program if he shows pro¬ 
ficiency in prerequisite skills. A Red 
Cross certificate of satisfactory comple¬ 
tion is awarded at the successful con¬ 
clusion of each portion of the program. 

The Basic Seaman phase is designed 
to familiarize youngsters who have had 
no prior boating experience with safety 
precautions afloat, with proper han 
dling of a rowboat and with necessary 
knot-tying skills. Classes at this level 
are limited to twenty-five and are held 
three times a week for ninety-minute 
sessions. The period of instruction is 
divided between lectures and demon¬ 
strations given on the beach, and prac¬ 
tical application afloat. After comple¬ 
tion of twelve hours of instruction the 
basic seaman is given a written and 
practical evaluation and then moves on 
to Beginner Sailor. 

In Beginner Sailor, the young en¬ 
thusiast is introduced to the sailboat 
where all instruction is given in a four- 
teen-boat fleet of ten-foot Turnabouts. 
Classes of twenty-five meet three times 
a week for periods of two hours dura¬ 
tion. Again, the class time is split be¬ 
tween discussion ashore and sailing. At 
this level the youngster becomes famil¬ 
iar with boat nomenclature, proper care 
of equipment, and rules of the nautical 
road. Basic sailing skills such as tack¬ 
ing, running, and reaching are also in¬ 
troduced along with mooring and dock¬ 
ing procedures. Naturally, emphasis on 
safety afloat continues at this and all 
levels. 

I/’oft the first several times afloat 
*- the new sailor is accompanied by 
a more experienced Junior Leader, but 
as the novice gains in proficiency he 
begins to function as skipper with class¬ 
mates serving as crew. At no time art; 
beginners allowed to sail alone and, at 
all times and at every level, each person 
in a boat must wear a U.S. Coast Guard 


approved life preserver or not go out. 

As a Beginner Sailor, the youngster 
is allowed to sail and practice his skills 
for as long as he likes. There is no max¬ 
imum time limit set on when he must 
move out of the beginner category. In 
practice, most youngsters are ready to 
move into an intermediate group by the 
end of the first summer. At the end of 
the beginner phase many youngsters 
terminate their association with the pro¬ 
gram and orientate their interests to¬ 
ward one of Quincy’s six yacht clubs, 
the family boat, and the summer racing 
season in Quincy Bay. 

However, a large number of gradu¬ 
ate beginners move into the intermedi¬ 



ate category where the emphasis can 
follow one of three avenues depending 
upon the participant’s interest. Oppor¬ 
tunity is provided for pleasure sailing, 
for further mastery in the skills, for 
further mastery in the. skills, or an in¬ 
troduction to sailboat racing. 

Intermediates meet for an hour and 
a half each day and the program is or¬ 
ganized to last one full summer. Dur¬ 
ing the experience the now somewhat 
skillful sailor is encouraged to indicate 
an interest in the Junior Leader pro¬ 
gram. This is a small group of mature, 
responsible teenagers who have demon¬ 
strated a deep interest in the program 
and participate daily. Exceptional in¬ 
termediates are recommended for Jun¬ 
ior Leader consideration by the instruc¬ 
tional staff. 

A Junior Leader in training is as- 
signed to an instructor and he is 
expected to aid the staff member with 


beginner instruction. The prospective 
Junior Leader is also assigned a Turn¬ 
about for which he is responsible as to 
its cleanliness and seaworthiness. This 
is his boat and it is entered in weekly 
competition for seaworthiness with the 
boats of other Junior Leaders. Along 
with these duties, the Junior Leader at 
tends class for one hour per day where 
advanced racing techniques are dis¬ 
cussed. One afternoon a week is set 
aside for the Junior Leaders to race the 
recreation commission fleet and engage 
in intra-program competition. The cul¬ 
minating activity for the Junior Leader 
is the opportunity to represent the com¬ 
mission in the annual Quincy Bay Race 
Week and to compete with young skip¬ 
pers from other New England yacht 
clubs that are members of the Quincy 
Bay and National Turnabout Associa¬ 
tions. 

At present, the recreation commis¬ 
sion maintains an instruction staff of 
seven to operate the boating and sailing 
program. One week prior to the open¬ 
ing of the season, the staff meets for a 
pre-season workshop in order to assure 
the success of the program and that the 
aims are understood by all concerned. 
Several of the instructors received their 
early training as participants, went on 
to become outstanding sailors, and have 
returned to work in the program while 
completing college studies. Both men 
and women are on the staff. In recent 
years, two instructors, Ronald Geddes 
and Kerry Foye, have distinguished 
themselves as National and State Turn¬ 
about Champions. Several other in¬ 
structors are graduates of the Red 
Cross Small Craft School. Tuition and 
expenses involved in enrolling in the 
course have been met by the Quincy 
Chapter of the American National Red 
Cross and the Quincy Lodge of Elks. 

The curriculum used in all levels of 
the program has been developed by 
Senior Instructor Isabel Howe, Mr. 
Ryan, and the author. In order to main¬ 
tain a logical sequence in the presenta¬ 
tion of skills, detailed lesson plans have 
been made available to each instructor. 
In that way, skill development follows 
a progressive pattern, yet each class 
within each level is free to develop and 
master the skills at differing rates of 
speed and set its own pace. 

Continued on Page 314 
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PROGRAM 


A way to bring baseball fun 
to Little League rejects 


Your Minor League 


Ben Maggio 



A n experiment 
in baseball in¬ 
struction for the 
young inexperi¬ 
enced beginner 
has led to a series 
of innovations and 
a new Minor 


League setup in Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. The experiment, approved at a 
meeting of the director and coaches, 
was begun among the youngest group 
of players, boys aged eight to twelve. 
Basically, it places the young hoys in 
a lower league classification, with em¬ 
phasis on instruction, removing many 
of the impossible situations that con¬ 
front an eight- or nine-year-old in an 
official game of baseball. 

Following the registration of players 
a tryout period involving all players 
and managers went into operation for 
a week. The main purpose of the try¬ 
out was to rate and classify the boys 
according to ability and experience. 
At the conclusion of the tryouts, a meet¬ 
ing of all managers was held, and the 
boys were individually assigned either 
to the A or B League. The A League 
was comprised of boys who rated 
higher in ability, consisting primarily 
of the ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year- 
olds. Boys who did not rate very high 
were assigned to the B League, were 
eight- and nine-year-olds. 

The A League consisted of four teams 
and played a regular schedule. The B 
League operated primarily as a league 
clinic and utilized a set of special rules 
designed to promote learning. The 
greatest change is the use of the team 
managers as the pitchers. Each coach 
pitches to his own boys and does his 
best to allow them to hit. Knowing the 
ability of each of bis players, the coach 
can vary his pitching accordingly. 

The rules provide for no base on 


Mr. Maggio is director of recreation in 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


balls or called strikes. A boy has to go 
up to swing and is allowed three swing¬ 
ing strikes. Experience in previous sea¬ 
sons had shown that a small boy, who 
could hardly hold a bat, facing a big 
twelve-year-old pitcher who could throw 
hard, would just stand at the plate and 
hope for a base on balls, knowing that 
was the only way me could hope to get 
on base. No walks plus pitching de¬ 
signed to be hit has removed this situa¬ 
tion from the B League. 

The problem arose as to whether the 
adult pitcher should field balls hit hack 
to him. This was solved by adding a 
new position to the team in the field— 
a fielding pitcher. This is filled by a 



youngster who stations himself next to 
the pitcher and fields anything that 
comes his way. 

The spirit of instruction rather than 
competition prevails in the B loop. The 
league is primarily a clinic for the 
teaching of the game. Coaches are sta¬ 
tioned throughout the field and on the 
benches to explain the proper move in 
each play which arises during the 
game. The instruction is given such 
emphasis that coaches switch teams and 


give help wherever it may be needed. 

No coach is permanently attached to 
a given team. He has a team assigned 
to him only for organizational and con¬ 
tacting purposes. The coaches are as¬ 
signed to a designated field. The teams 
report for play and are with that coach 
only for that day. The advantages of 
this procedure is that the coaches get 
to know and work with all the boys, 
and, by not being permanently attached 
to one given team, they are less apt to 
build up any false values and make win¬ 
ning games the prime objective. 

During the course of the season, 
coaches from both leagues meet to eval¬ 
uate the progress of the boys. If a boy 
has improved sufficiently to warrant 
transfer to the A League, he is then 
moved up. On the other hand, a boy 
in the A League can be sent to the B 
League if it is felt he needs more in¬ 
struction and individual help. 

The recreation committee’s Minor 
League baseball is comprised of young¬ 
sters rejected by the Little League and 
others who choose the lower classifica¬ 
tions. In both divisions all players on 
the fifteen-man squads get into the 
game an equal amount of time. The 
program this year had one hundred and 
twenty boys participating with sixty in 
each division. The coaches have noted 
very little apathy and absenteeism, cred¬ 
iting the innovations with the interest 
being shown by the players. 

The informality of the program has 
stimulated the volunteering of men who 
have the ability, personality, and pa¬ 
tience to handle youngsters but would 
hesitate to work in a highly competitive 
program. The youngsters have shown 
a great deal of improvement. They are 
playing under a system that reduces the 
tensions and anxieties built up under a 
highly competitive program, and they 
are playing in a program where instiuc- 
tion and learning is more important 
than winning games, if: 
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M M PROGRAM 

MUSIC UNDER 
THE REDWOODS 

San Mateo , California;, is successful 


Matt C. Tliiltgen 

F or a number 
OF YEARS the 
recreation depart¬ 
ment in San Ma¬ 
teo, California, felt 
that its cultural 
program activities 
needed expansion 
and sought an “extra something” to 
make them more appealing to a larger 
group of possible participants than the 
customary dance, art. or music activi¬ 
ties. The idea of combining music and 
camping seemed to offer a possible an¬ 
swer, but how could a municipal de¬ 
partment undertake such an ambitious 
venture involving many cost commit¬ 
ments without assurance of the neces¬ 
sary number of registrations? 

After three or four years of consider¬ 
ing and analyzing the idea, but repeat¬ 
edly sidetracking it because of the risks 
involved, the music coordinator for the 
high school district, who was whole¬ 
heartedly in support of the scheme, and 
the recreation superintendent, who had 
advanced it, decided that “nothing ven¬ 
tured, nothing gained” and took steps 
to inaugurate a music camp program 
during the summer of I960. The music 
camp program in no way replaces a 
playground program nor the general 
musie program held during the summer 
within our city. 

For this initial venture the program 
was limited to high-school students and 
to one week. Professional staff for the 
activity proved to be the simplest prob¬ 
lem as enthusiasm for the project was 
so high among the high-sehool music 
teachers that eight offered to serve for 
a minimum stipend, or even gratis if 

Mr. Thiltgen is superintendent of rec¬ 
reation in San Mateo, California. 


in establishing a music camp 

necessary, to get the program started. 

Finding a suitable site appeared to 
be a bit more difficult, but even that 
proved to be relatively simple after a 
few inquiries. The San Francisco 
YMCA became equally enthusiastic 
over the prospects of such a program 
and offered on a bare-cost basis the 
facilities of its permanent mountain 
camp located at La Honda in the heart 
of the Santa Cruz Mountains and the 
famous California redwoods, just 
thirty-five miles from San Mateo. The 
board of trustees of the high-school dis¬ 
trict made available instruments, mu¬ 
sie. and similar equipment free of 
charge and buses were provided at cost. 

R esponse, to the program was imme¬ 
diate and heavy. A local organi¬ 
zation of patrons offered a number of 
“camperships” and the musie depart¬ 
ments of several of the schools did 
likewise, with the result that the first 
music camp opened with an enrollment 
of 111 high-school students. In addi¬ 
tion to the professional music staff of 
eight, three professional recreation 
leaders were also assigned to the pro¬ 
gram. 

Kaeh day was divided into two parts, 
with the musical activities in the morn¬ 
ings and recreation programs in the 
afternoons. The evenings provided a 
combination with such features as im¬ 
promptu parties, dancing, group sing¬ 
ing, musical games, and popular music 
ensemble presentations. The more for 
mal aspects of the music program in¬ 
cluded baud, orchestra, chorus, har 
mony, conducting, dance band, indi¬ 
vidual instrument study, and section 
clinies. 

The recreation program offered 
swimming, volleyball, softball, table 


tennis, crafts, table games, and social 
recreation. The highlight of the week’s 
activities oecurred on the closing day, 
Sunday, when parents and friends of 
the campers, numbering more than 
four hundred, attended a barbecue 
luncheon and then enjoyed an open- 
air program consisting of band and 
orchestra numbers, a group of choral 
presentations, and an original operetta. 

W ITH THE SUCCESS of this “first” 
stimulating us to a “bigger and 
better” camp, plans were laid for the 
1961 season. It was decided that the 
second season should also be available 
to seventh- and eighth-graders, but that 
they should be served independently. 
So a two-week program was planned 
for 1961, the first week being given 
over to the younger group and the sec¬ 
ond week again being restricted to 
high-school students. 

The cost to the participant is $35.00 
per week, which includes all meals, 
housing, insurance, musical instruc¬ 
tion, recreation activities, transporta¬ 
tion to the camp, and all supplies and 
materials. The patrons’ group in¬ 
creased the number of its “camper- 
ships” so that one w T as available to 
every high-school and intermediate 
school in the area, plus three for the 
discretionary use of the music director 
—a total of seventeen in all! 

Once again, the response was tre¬ 
mendous, with one hundred signing up 
for the first week and one hundred and 
seventy enrolling for the high-school 
session. Most of the first year’s partici¬ 
pants returned for the second year and 
the entire professional music staff re¬ 
turned of its own volition. The Y ad¬ 
ministration immediately asked about 
our plans for 1962 and future years and 
is now considering the erection of a 
permanent stage and bandshell and 
seating for approximately one thousand 
under the trees. 

The San Mateo Department makes 
no claim to originality in this program 
and knows that others exist, but it is 
one not too many municipal depart¬ 
ments offer. On the basis of the experi¬ 
ence of two seasons, “La Honda Music 
Camp” as it has been named, bids well 
to beeome a widely recognized program 
in the field of youth music, pp 
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RECREATION 

DIGEST 


TURNING DUST INTO SPRA Y 


Once surrounded by prairie wilderness, 
the Texas Panhandle is becoming the heart 

of a waterways paradise for boaters 


Doyle W. Henry 

B ack in the early thirties— 
water-sport enthusiasts would 
say — unenthusiastically — that 
Amarillo, Texas, in the heart of the 
Panhandle, had some of the finest boat¬ 
ing in the nation. “Just drive one thou¬ 
sand miles in any direction” was the 
satirical punch line. 

Thirty years ago it was inconceivable 
to most people in the Panhandle of 
Texas that the perennial dust in their 
eyes could ever be replaced by the spray 
from an outboard motor. Before the 
War Between the States, an army cap¬ 
tain touring the Panhandle declared 
that man could not survive in this arid 
region. Today, it is one of the wealth¬ 
iest sections of one of our wealthiest 
states. . . . 

What was lacking in the dust bowl 
days of the past is now present in 
abundance—namely, water, ft can he 
found in literally thousands of irriga- 


Digested from Outboard Boating, Sep- 
tember-October 1961. 


tion wells and dozens of lakes which dot 
the Golden Spread. With an average 
temperature of fifty-eight degrees in the 
area, the Panhandle boating and fish¬ 
ing season is almost ten months long. 
Fven in January such events as mara¬ 
thon boat racing and skiing contests are 
held. Moderate climate, with cool eve¬ 
nings even in the hottest summer 
months, has proved irresistible to thou¬ 
sands of visitors, many of whom be¬ 
come residents. Amarillo now boasts a 
population of over 137,000. 

The Panhandle of Texas is a long 
strip of land between New Mexico on 
the west and Oklahoma on the north 
and west. The wide well-paved high¬ 
ways that crisscross these plains can 
take the boating family quickly to Lake 
Conchas, New Mexico, 150 miles due 
west, or to Lake Altus, Oklahoma. 180 
miles due east. Perhaps to some Kast- 
erners these distances may seem unusu¬ 
ally long to travel for a weekend of 
water sport, but most boaters of the 
Plains feel it is easier to drive five hun¬ 


dred miles in the Panhandle than to 
edge along a hundred miles in more 
densely populated states. 

For instance, last year Lake Conchas 
attracted more than four hundred thou¬ 
sand visitors—most of them from the 
sprawling Panhandle. Visiting anglers 
brought home walleye, black bass, 
crappic, blue gill, and catfish. Skiers 
brought hack golden tans and memo¬ 
ries of an exhilarating sport and an ea¬ 
gerness to return as soon as possible. 

All this occurred in an area that was 
once arid wilderness. In the thirties the 
Conchas Dam was built on the Cana¬ 
dian River, forming a reservoir which 
is now referred to as Lake Conchas. It 
is located thirty miles west of Tucum- 
cari. New Mexico. 

The natural beauty of the surround¬ 
ing terrain and the precipitous cliffs 
that enclose the cool, clear waters of 
Conchas make it on outlmarder’s uto¬ 
pia. The number of boats moored there 
on one weekend is no doubt greater 
than any caravan of covered wagons 







Palo Duro Canyon, a paleontological wonderland, was cre¬ 
ated by water erosion forming, the earth into fantastic shapes. 



Popular Lake Buffalo, thirty miles southivest of Amarillo, 
attracts thousands of boaters with runabouts and cruisers. 


that rolled by this once desolate land. 
Many families leave their boats moored 
on Conchas so that they merely have to 
drive to and from the lake. However, 
thousands of other boaters trail their 
outboard runabouts or cruisers to and 
from the reservoir a half dozen times 
a year or more. 

This boating activity is being re¬ 
peated on lakes and man-made reser¬ 
voirs in and around the Texas Panhan¬ 
dle. Even fewer trailer miles are needed 
to travel from Amarillo to reach popu¬ 
lar Lake Buffalo; thirty miles southwest 
of the city, or Lake McClellan, sixty 
miles to the east, or Lake Rita Blanca, 
near the northern tip of the state. 

Just ten minutes drive southeast from 
Amarillo is scenic Palo Duro Canyon. 


Sailing in Quincy Bay 

Continued from Page 310 

Asa result of popular interest in 
sailing, a parent class was begun a 
few years ago and continues to "row 
each year. The parents, predominately 
young mothers, come one afternoon a 
week. The same entrance requirements 
are placed on them as on the young¬ 
sters. The adults must pass the swim- 
ming test and must wear a life preserver 
whenever afloat. Much of the instruc¬ 
tion is rendered on an individual basis 
and the parent frequently finds herself 


The route follows a flat endless plain 
that stretches out interminably, until it 
suddenly turns into a wonderland for 
paleontology, the study of prehistoric 
forms of life by means of plant and ani¬ 
mal fossils. Of more interest to modern 
water sport enthusiasts is the fact that 
the Palo Duro Canyon is being devel¬ 
oped for more boating and fishing ac¬ 
tivities. Plans call for extensive moor¬ 
ings and launching facilities. 

Future boating in the Panhandle yv ill 
be even better with the completion in 
]%(’> of a giant man-made lake on the 
Canadian River. Envisioned for over 
four decades, it will furnish water 
through an aqueduct system to eleven 
cities, some nearly two hundred miles 
away. Construction cost will exceed 


taking lessons from her Junior Leader 
son or daughter. Periodically through¬ 
out the season, parent-child races are 
held with the younger member of the 
family usually ser\ing as skipper. 

Nautical Day. held each year just 
prior to Labor l)a\. concludes the sum¬ 
mer season. All participants take part 
in a \ariety of racing events anil dem¬ 
onstrations of newly acquired skills. 
Rowing and sailing races, parent-child 
races, knot-tying exhibitions, rigging 
drills, mooring exercises, anil forma¬ 
tion sailing are some of the events that 
round out the day’s program. Red 


$100,000,000 and will pay for itself 
with the sale of water to participating 
cities. The darn will be sixty-five hun 
dred feet long and will back up water 
to within twenty miles of Amarillo. The 
lake itself will be more than thirty miles 
long. When full, its capacity will be 
more than one million acre feet. Fish¬ 
ery biologists and geologists claim this 
new lake will offer fishing equal to the 
best in the country. 

When this forty-year-old dream lake 
faced the realistic light of day as a vot¬ 
ing issue, it was passed by an over¬ 
whelming majority of twenty-eight to 
one. This illustrates the keen interest 
in reservoirs and eager enthusiasm for 
water sport by the people of the Golden 
Spread, 


Cross certificates of satisfactory com¬ 
pletion are. awarded to all qualifying 
youngsters, and Junior Teacher awards 
are made to those outstanding youths 
who complete the requirements. 

After ’Nautical Day has passed and 
the youngsters have had an opportunity 
to demonstrate their agility to family 
arid friends, they return to one final 
lesson in boat care. Sails are hauled 
down for the last time, all boats are 
carefully lifted from the sea. thorough¬ 
ly washed in fresh water, scraped free 
of marine life and stored for the winter 
months. 
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■ When it comes to men and tools, 
Charles S. Collins, park superx isor in 
the Douglas County, Oregon, Parks De¬ 
partment had the following to offer fel¬ 
low park men at a county park confer¬ 
ence (Mr. Collins is also president of 
the County Parks Association of Ore- 
gon) : 

“You are lucky to he in the park field 
because men like to work on parks. We 
personally like older men, from 45 to 
70, especially for hand work. Younger 
men are better machine operators. Pick 
them with broad experience in the me¬ 
chanical fields. Farmers, garage me¬ 
chanics, service-station hands, and car¬ 
penters are all good. It is real handy to 
have each man with a special skill. For 
instance, Tom is a good gardener, Kirk 
a good auto mechanic, and Ralph is 
skilled at timber felling, trimming, et¬ 
cetera. It is probably better to have 
your crew on an hourly basis. All of 
these “mechanically minded” men in¬ 
variably have homes or outside projects 
and we give them the time oil they need 
—at no cost to the county, of course. 

“Don’t tell them how to clean a table 
or toilet—show them. Check on their 
work once in a while, hut don’t call 
them on the carpet for correction of a 
list of minor deficiencies—go work with 
them for a day. We use a maintenance 
checklist. It will help you to promptly 
correct deficiencies and save you a lot 
of park inspection travel. 

“We should say a word about tools. 
Remember, labor is the most costly sin¬ 
gle item in park maintenance. Good 
tools can go a long way toward cutting 
down this cost. The following tools are 
required for regular cleaning of tables, 
stoves, and toilets which probably con¬ 
sumes about half of total maintenance: 
For tables: three-gallon bucket, water 
and disinfectant cleaner, dairy brush, 
and squeegee. 

For toilets: three-gallon bucket (not the 
same bucket as for tables), water and 
disinfectant. O-Cedar sponge mop, 
dairy brush, and broom. 

For stoves: broom, square-point shovel, 
and lawn broom. 

For trash cans: spray of insecticide. 

Mr. Tonn is acting field director of the 
National Recreation Association. 


For general grounds cleanup: pick-up 
stick, shoulder bag, and lawn broom.” 

■ Big Gain—Less Strain: The city of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, expects to 
save considerably in the cost of refuse 
collection and disposal with paper gar¬ 
bage bags. The hags eliminate the car¬ 
rying of the cans to the curb and return¬ 
ing them to their place. The bags are 
pulled out of the can, a new hag is put 
in, and the old, garbage-filled hag is 
carried to the truck for disposal. The 
savings are expected to result from 
speeding up collections and reducing 
manpower. Since the collection crews 
will no longer handle metal cans, it is 
expected that the work will be less fa¬ 
tiguing and will result in fewer injuries 
to crew members. The duplex garbage 
bags, measuiing 22 // -by-22 /, -by-8", are 
made of wet-strength, water-repellent 
paper. It is hoped that the system also 
will result in fewer odors, be more san¬ 
itary, and be far less sloppy. 

■ In the early years of a tree’s life, 
great restraint in pruning is advised by 
V. T. Stoutemyer of the Department of 
Floriculture and Ornamental Horticul¬ 
ture at the L T niversity of Galifornia, 
writing in Park Maintenance (Febru¬ 
ary 1962). He has seen overpruning of 
young trees greatly delay their develop¬ 
ment. With many trees tending to weak 
trunks, he has eliminated the need of 
staking by permitting growth \irtually 
as a bush—for a time. Many troubles 
observed by Dr. Stoutemyer resulted 
from premature pruning of lower 
branches. It was necessary to head back 
those not intended as permanent frame¬ 
work branches. 

Some trees normally deep rooting or 
tap rooted tended to develop shallow 
root systems when grown near greens, 
tees, or other turfgrass with frequent 
watering. Thus, the trees competed with 
the grass for nutrients anil water, the 
result being the constant expense of me¬ 
chanical or chemical root pruning. 
Other tree planting which earned the 
rating of mistakes were those suscepti¬ 
ble to iron chlorosis in locations of alka¬ 
line soils or with irrigation waters of 
undesirable qualities. Rt cruising a 
local area and talking with experienced 
tree-men, the choice of chlorosis-sus¬ 
ceptible trees could be avoided. # 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• A new multi-purpose service building can be used at the 
entrance of parks, swimming pools, or other facilities where 
tickets are collected or participants check through. Can also 
serve as information booths or toll stations. The unit would 
also make an interesting rainy-day shelter on the play¬ 
ground. Available in three sizes and a host of weatherproof 
enameled colors, the house features a laminated wall sys¬ 
tem with 16-gauge, porcelain-enameled steel panels bonded 
to quarter-inch plywood. Colors for the new shelter house 
include ten exterior porcelain hues and three shades of vinyl 
for the interior. Available in three sizes 4'-by-4'. 4'-by-6' 
and 4'-by-8'. Sliding doors are standard on all but the small¬ 
est model, sliding windows are featured. Electrical wiring, 
interior lighting, and an electrical plug-in strip around the 
interior perimeter are included. For further information, 
circle # 100. 

• Diamond-engraving on glass is 
a rich art that now can be enjoyed 
by even the very young or artisti- 
callv inexperienced. :\o chemicals 
or electricity are required; the 
tools and materials are uncompli¬ 
cated and inexpensive; and the re¬ 
sults can be original and sometimes 
breathtaking. Glasses, ashtrays, 
decanters, vases can be engraved 
with an inexpensive diamond tool 
that looks like a ballpoint pen. More 
experienced artists can create in¬ 
tricate sketches on plate glass which can be mounted and 
effectively illuminated with indirect lighting. T he engrav¬ 
ing tool has an aluminum shank with a small diamond as 
the point. The diamond point cuts the design into the glass 
surface. Printed pictures and printed lettering can also 
be used as patterns. Paint or gilt can be rubbed into the 
scribe lines for color. The diamond in the tool is shaped 
so that either thick or thin lines can be obtained. For 
further information, circle #101. 

• No tokens or wooden nickels are forthcoming from a 
vending machine which can be preset to vend any of six 
combinations of change for a dollar bill. An electronic 
bill selector provides protection against counterfeit bills 
or printed matter other than legitimate United States cur¬ 
rency. The machine operates on a standard 100 to 125 
volts AC 60-cycle current. It scans the bill and returns the 
change within three to four seconds. Quadruple locks and 
a built-in burglar alarm provide protection against van¬ 
dalism. An optional insurance policy is also available on 
the machine and up to $250 in money content. The ma¬ 
chine may be mounted on a wall, stand, or post or recessed 


into a wall or custom enclosure. For further information, 
circle #102. 

• An international treasure trove. 

Are you looking for party decora¬ 
tions and accessories, program 
aids, activities with an internation¬ 
al zest? Africa, Latin America, In¬ 
dia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Japan, and 
the Middle East are among the re¬ 
gions whose culture and art set the 
tone for puzzlemats, lovely minia¬ 
ture flags, brilliant cutout, foldout 
animals, mobiles, napkins, party 
favors, riotepaper. moccasin wear¬ 
ing ceremony, making of Indian 
friendship bracelets, invitations, program covers. Cata¬ 
logues and leaflets describe these, exciting, multi-use aids. 
For further information, circle #103. 

• Have a Chic-nic picnic. Grade A frying chicken, fully 
cooked and cured like ham, resembles ham and tastes like 
either ham or smoked fish. This delicious food product is 
packaged in polyethylene printed hags for camps, trips, 
picnics, etcetera. An excellent addition to fisherman’s or 
hunter's meals, it keeps well for a reasonable time without 
refrigeration. An instruction sheet accompanies your or¬ 
der to tell the most flavorful ways to prepare Chic-nic. For 
more information, circle #104. 

• Serious erosion problems 
can be solved by installation 
of a sheet piling dry wall. In 
a Michigan camp, the dry- 
wall replaced an older 
method of placing logs at 
short intervals on the eroding 
slope, which was sand. Sheet- 
metal piling was driven into 
the hillside with a portable 
air hammer, leaving a pro¬ 
jection of four to five feet. 
Dead manned to logs driven into the sand about six feet 
behind the piling, the wall was capped with 2 ,, -by-8 ,/ oak 
planks and backfilled. This particular piling was installed 
manually by the camp director and a local contractor. After 
six years the piling has controlled the soil shifting almost 
100 percent even after the hill has been used as an im¬ 
promptu sliding pond by camp youngsters. For further in¬ 
formation on dry walls to solve your erosion problems, cir¬ 
cle #105. 

• A barometer with no mercury is a safe aid in nature and 
science programs. It utilizes a harmless chemical formula 
instead of mercury. Kit includes barometer and holder, 
barometric scale, indicator liquid, dropper, and six-page 
folder on weather. For further information circle #106. 
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TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are catalogues, brochures, films, booklets, services available, 
samples, and so on to help the recreation leader. Circle, on the. cou¬ 
pon the number of any item about which you tcant more information, 
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EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

For mermaids and mermen. Scuba ami skin 
diving equipment—non-tear exposure suits, 
foot fins, face masks, oxygen tanks, spear 
guns, weight belts, emergency floats, etcetera. 
For full catalogue of equipment, circle #110. 

Use it fifteen ways. Florida pier-boat is a 
4’-by-8' plywood platform mounted on two fi- 
herglass pontoons. By using various piping, 
aluminum channel stock, motor, etcetera, it 
can be used as a single boat for fishing, hunt¬ 
ing, or boating. With two or more units at¬ 
tached together, it serves as a diving platform, 
transport barge, and floating stage. It can also 
be converted into a sailboat or bicycle boat. 
On land it can be used as a trailer, a sleeper, 
picnic table, Ping-pong table, and workbench. 
Add runners and use it as a sleigh or ice boat 
For further information, circle #111. 

Swimulator. New device supplements actual 
swimming lessons. Out-of-water swim aid 
strengthens those parts of the body which are 
most important for increasing swimmer’s per¬ 
formance in the water. Pulling forces in ma¬ 
chine arc constant just aa in water. Loading 
chart of recommended weights proportioned 
to swimmer’s weight. Water-pulling require¬ 
ments included with each unit along with 
rcconimr nded workout schedule to supple¬ 
ment pool training. For further information, 
circle #112. 

Unto ryfatkr observation windows are fea¬ 
tured, in addition to other pool equipment and 
accessories, in illustrated thirty-two-page cat¬ 
alogue. Concrete diving towers and a new fam¬ 
ily of water conditioners arc also highlighted. 
For copy, circle #113. 


Costs less ter year than any other pool, say 
the manufacturers of all-aluminum swimming 
pool. Warranted to end rust, cracks, and 
leaks. Good for indoor installation because of 
lightweight and leakproof construction. For 
details, circle #111. 

For swimming tool safety —a new-type re- 
snscitator comes equipped with a non re- 
breathing valve and self-inflating bag for air. 
It is also available for oxygen-air mixture. 
Simple to use . . . saves vital seconds that of¬ 
ten mean the difference between life and 
death. .No assembly or connections to electric¬ 
ity or compressed gases. For complete infor¬ 
mation, circle #115. 

End pool algae problems with chemical 
compound for use in hoth filtered and nnfil- 
tered pools, indoors or out. For maximum 
effectiveness, use in conjunction with chlorine 
or bromine. This chemical is odorless, taste¬ 
less, harmless. No eye irritation or suit dis¬ 
coloration. For information on this and other 
swimming pool aids, circle # 116. 

Revised list of floor finishing products, lab¬ 
oratory tested anil approved, includes both 
penetrating-sealer and bakelite-varnish type 
floor finishes, together with a number of prod¬ 
ucts tested under the epoxy and high-solids, 
high-viscosity provisions of the rurrent speci¬ 
fication. For listing, along with a folder on 
finishing Northern hard maple, circle #117. 

Boating facilities for your community are 
outlined in comprehensive booklet which 
covers city launching ramps, fiahing sites, cre¬ 
ating new lakes, municipal dockage, piers, and 
marinas. For copy, circle #118. 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 

Clip and mail today, to 


RECREATION Magazine, Dept. R662, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11 
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fsF.K yol'R fishponds and swimming areas of 
weeds. Herbicide destroys underwater weeds, 
floating weeds, and algae by contact action. 
Will not harm fish when applied at recom¬ 
mended dosages. Residue disappears within 
several days. For information on product and 
how to determine dosage rates, water surface 
area, and depth, circle #119. 

Sample of pool-eover material included in 
company’s literature. Pool covers available in 
forest green or aqua. For information, circle 
# 120 . 

Vinyl plastic a swimming root enclosure 
keeps out dust and hugs in summer and, if 
you decide to install heating, your pool will 
be useful year-ruund. Comes in three sizes. 
22', 27' and 32' wide. Curved ribbed frame 
can be covered with one of three plastics, 
glass clear, translucent, or aqua. For further 
information concerning this product, circle 
# 121 . 

The pi.AYGROfND can be a music teacher. Mo 
previous musical training is required to lead 
children in 145 games played on a musical 
staff marked on the .surfacing. Johnnie can 
be a half note and Tiilie, a rest. Children can 
learn the basic elements in musical composi¬ 
tion, correlate sound to symbol. For further 
information on these games, circle #122.,, 

At conferences, congresses, club and com¬ 
mittee meetings, a tablet arm chair becomes 
indispensable. Folding chair with tablet anil 
for writing is practically indestructible. 
Comes in plywood or upholstered in a variety 
of decorator materials and colors. For further 
information, circle #123. 

Tiie twist. Lightweight twisting belt for 
gymnastics simplifies coaehing and allow? per¬ 
former to experience difficult stunts while still 
under control of leader. Inner belt is made of 
extruded plastic with chrome-plated channel- 
groove facing that piovides slippery track for 
plastic outer belt to rotate. Excellent for class 
instruction in tumbling, apparatus activities, 
and rebound tumbling. Comes in two sizes. 
For further information, circle #124. 

You can take it with you. Portable bicycle 
suits all ages from the young cycler to the 
adult. Is compact, collapsable, can be taken 
camping', hosteling, can be used with attach¬ 
ment for indoor exerciser. Folds for easy 


storage. For more information on Portacycle, 
circle =£125. 

Sparky News for fire prevention. If you want 
to keep up-to-date on fire safety news, circle 
a?12b for free bulletin. 

What are great skis made of? Booklet. 
Great Skis for Great Skiing, tells of change 
from wooden to metal skis. Company offers 
skis designed of metal, wood, plastic; skis for 
every type of skiing surface and every kind 
of skier. Great skis deserve great ski poles— 
strong, lightweight, well balanced, of special 
aluminum alloy with seratch-resistant alumi¬ 
num oxide finish. For booklet, circle an: 127. 

Sailing on ice. Iceboat uses any of several 
sails and masts that summertime sailors use, 
is portable, accommodates two people. Rear 
steering provides freedom from cartwheeling. 
All steel frame, plywood bunk, steel runnerg. 
For further information, circle #128. 

Short on work-table space? Detachable 
table and bench unit may he rolled to any 
position and used separately. Fold to store. 
Edges trimmed with top-quality butyrate 
molding. For information on these and other 
folding tables, circle #130. 

On, say. can you see? Standard flag poles 
are heavily constructed of full-weight, hot- 
galvanized steel pipe, built to withstand se¬ 
vere weather conditions. Sturdy, permanent, 
but inexpensive. For information on this and 
other steel products, circle #131. 

An Americanized twist to the Maori stick 
game 77 Ritkau can be played by Iwo, four, 
or more players, includes moving the hard¬ 
wood sticks to the rhythm or heat of a chant. 
For further information on Lummi stieks, 
circle #129. 

Institutional table tennl- tables for rec¬ 
reation centers, parks, playgrounds, hospitals, 
schools, ehurches feature particle-board tops 
with uniform density throughout, completely 
eliminating dead spots and “bad ball bounce’’ 
inherent in ordinary tops. No plugs, cheeking, 
eraeks, or warpage. For further information 
circle #132. 

♦ * * * 

Correction: Item #135 in February should 
have read “will delight the enamelist” not 
‘ 'cerar&icist ” ns stated. Apology to Gregory 
Kilns. 


Just off the press . . . 1962 revision of Recreation for the Aging 

For leaders in every setting 

Recreation in tlie 
Senior Yeats 

252 pages of know-how in planning sound programs 

By Arthur Williams 

Associate Executive Director, National Recreation Association 
$3.95 (10% discount to N.R.A. members) 

□ Send - copies of Recreation in the Senior Years (fpIOJ 

□ Check or money order enclosed [7] Bill agency 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


A completely engrossing book on skin and 
scuba diving will fasemate both the neophyte 
and veteran diver. The author, Charles Fran¬ 
cis Allyn, details the history of man’s under¬ 
water effort from the time of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Well-written and informative chapters 
on equipment, diving medicine, spearfishing, 
decompression chart, and safety underwater 
are not the usual pedantic narrative. The 
chapters on treasures and treasure hunting 
are historically and romantically intriguing. 
Other information includes underwater hand 
signals, types of sharks and other harmful 
marine life, underwater photography, forming 
a club, and a sample constitution and bylaws. 
A paperbacked hook, The Great Outdoors 
Book of Skin and Scuba Diving, is available 
for $1.00 from Great Outdoors, 4747 28th 
Street North, St. Petersburg 14. Florida. 

• 

Freewheeling ideas for fun on the road. 
Travel Games is a booklet of games for people 
on wheels that will charm and lull restless 
youngsters and help people who have a tend¬ 
ency to become carsiek keep well and occu¬ 
pied. Some of the games may even make 
parents realize that some of their urogeny 
might need glasses. These, however, are 
fringe benefits. Alphabet games, lieenseplate 
games, descriptive word games, identifying 
roofs, windows, fenees by categories, nature 
words, recreation activities, antiques, and 
other games are the meat of this valuable 
booklet. Available from The Beavers, Spring 
Grove, Minnesota. Four copies for $1.00 (the 
minimum order accepted). 

• 

UN Day. October 21th, offers 1 ioiitless possi¬ 
bilities for original, exciting international 
celebrations and programs. The U.S. Com¬ 
mittee for the United Nations offers a book¬ 
let, Leaders Guide for Individual and Com¬ 
munity Action, to help you in organizing a 
local UN Day committee, eommunity-wide 
programs, religious programs, displays, ex¬ 
hibits, youth programs. Many appealing ac¬ 
tivities are suggested, covering a wide range 
and suiting various settings and age cate¬ 
gories. Recommended program aids are in 
eluded. Single copies are free, additional 
copies are $.10 each. Available from the U.S. 
Committee for the United Nations, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. 

• 

Photoiilled reprints containing stunning 
photographs of even more stunning play¬ 
ground equipment, toys, puppets, and other 
ingenious and lovely creations to delight and 
instruct children are available from Switzer¬ 
land for four Swiss francs t$.92). Murals, 
marionettes, exciting play areas and play- 
sculptures are some of the pleasant surprises 
in this reprint. The philosophy in the. tri¬ 
lingual text is almost too good to be true; it 
aims at excellence early in a child’s life, main¬ 
taining that this rich basis will stand the child 
in good stead in later life. First come, first 
served, though; there’s a limited supply. 
Available from Ken Baynes, Amstntz and Her- 
deg, Graphis Press, 45 Nusehelerstrasse, Zur¬ 
ich 1, Switzerland. 
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B for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


Morton Thompson, Ed.l). 


•R Representatives of eight national 
health agencies met at National Recrea¬ 
tion Association headquarters on May 
1 to form a National Inter-Health 
Agency Committee on Recreation. This 
committee is the result of a previous 
meeting of this group when all agreed 
that common problems and needs in 
recreation for their agencies could best 
be served by joint action. 

l)r. Morton Thompson, acting direc¬ 
tor of the NRA Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped, 
is responsible for the administration of 
the committee's needs and is N R A s 
representative on this committee. The 
committee will attack problems such as 
philosophy of recreation for national 
health agencies; recreation program¬ 
ing for the handicapped in a commu¬ 
nity setting; recruitment and student 
training; standardization of terminol¬ 
ogy in recreation for the handicapped; 
workshops for community recreation 
personnel; informing the handicapped 
and mentally ill of resources in the com¬ 
munity. 

The national health agencies were 
represented by Dr. Joseph Kadish, Na¬ 
tional Association of Mental Health; 
R. Roy Rusk, Arthritis and Rheuma¬ 
tism Foundation; Ernest Weinrich, 
United Cerebral Daisy Association; H. 
Kenneth Fitzgerald, American Founda¬ 
tion for the Blind; Curtis Krishef, Na¬ 
tional Association for Retarded Chil¬ 
dren: Jack Brauntuch, National Multi¬ 
ple Sclerosis Society; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warmer, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults; Miss Jean Dorf- 
man. The National Foundation. 

-I- James P. Fang, superintendent of 
recreation in San Francisco, writes us 
about the recreation and park depart¬ 
ment’s three-year study on the problem 
of recreation for the handicapped in 
San Francisco. The survey concerned 
the following areas of need: determina¬ 
tion of the type of programs existing in 
San Francisco for handicapped per¬ 
sons; the type of programs needed both 
for short-range and long-range plan¬ 
ning; how best to meet the program 
needs. The report and its findings are 
very comprehensive and interesting, 

Dr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handica\>ped. 


and the plans of this city to coordinate 
all recreation services for their handi¬ 
capped is outstanding and will have far- 
reaching effects upon all communities 
in the United Stales. 

-I- The March issue of the Easter Seal 
Bulletin states that the l nited States 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
awarded a $12,000 grant to the Na¬ 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults to help translate into action 
the already developed blueprint for 
eliminating architectural harriers for 
the handicapped in buildings used by 
the public. The society will also pre¬ 
pare printed or audio-visual material 
which w ill be available free or at cost. 
(See ‘'Barriers to Service ”, Recrea¬ 
tion, May 1962.) 

-I- Gus C. Zaso, recreation director of 
the Mt. Pleasant State Home and Train¬ 
ing School in Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 
reports on equipment he has improvised 
for retarded cases who spend many idle 
hours deteriorating in a crib. He has 
designed a “crib-hike” to assist in de¬ 
veloping and maintaining muscle tone 
for many of the patients. Construction 
was very simple. The front wheel was 
removed from a tricycle and plastic 
roller-skate bottoms without wheels 
were substituted for the tricycle pedals. 
The contraption was then attached to a 
wooden frame with clamps to fasten the 
frame to the inside of the crib. '11ms, 
the patient is able to cycle while lying 
on his back. 

•p The 1962 Eastern Cooperative Rec¬ 
reation School will include a session on 
recreation for the ill and handicapped. 
Personnel and volunteers in hospitals 
and schools can benefit from such a 
workshop experience while etijoving an 
informal camp atmosphere. The class 
in recreation for the ill and handi 
capped will discuss the material and 
ideas presented in other classes, as these 
can be used and adapted for hospital 
recreation. Field trips to nearby insti¬ 
tutions are being planned. 

The 1962 ECR school will he held at 
the new New York University Camp at 
Holmes, New York. August 18-26. Cost 
of tuition, room, and board is $95. For 
further information write Edward Moy¬ 
er. Director of Recreation. Laurelton 
State School and Hospital. Laurelton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Need Music Helps? 

We Have Them! 

F3 Let's Have a Folk Festival, 16-page 

booklet by Mrs. Morton Hull Starr. 
Practical Suggestions on how to or¬ 
ganize, stage, publicize. Each 504. 

I 1-11 List of International Music Titles for 
Internatianal Music Programs. Each 
contoms Key to Publishers. 

1-1 Belgian, A pages, each 204- 
1-2 Dutch, I 1 pages, each 30£. 

1-3 English, 10 pages, each 30£. 

I -A French, 13 pages, each 30«L 
1-5 German, 1 1 pages, each 504- 
1-6 Italian, 8 pages, each 254- 
1-7 Latin American, 8 pages, 
each 254- 

1-8 Middle European, 9 pages, 
each ,25 

1-9 Russian, 12 pages, each 30<f. 

I -10 Scandinavian, 9 pages, 
each 254. 

1-11 Complete sets of 10 Lists, 95 
pages, each set $2.50. 

Z1 Healing with Music, 16-page Com¬ 

prehensive Handbook far Music in 
Hospitals Volunteers, compiled by 
Mrs. Dorotha E. Burrell. Each 40tf. 


2 Facts about the Notionol Federation 

of Music Clubs. Each 54; 50 4 per 
dozen. 

Free Literature List Auailahle 

National Federotion of Music Clubs 


Suite 1215, 600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and oil orgoni- 
zotions. MONROE 1962 
Folding Banquet Tobies ore 
unmatched for quality, dura¬ 
bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some oppeoronce. 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE rubles, chairs, 
labh and chair trucks, plalform-rlsors, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today! 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church SI.. Colfas. low» 


| COAST TO COAST & CANADA 

HOW ABOUT 
A REAL 
VACATION 
ON A FARM? 

New directory 
describes terms, 
ranches, rural 
Inns . . . coast lo 
coast &. Canada. 
Average weekly 
rates with 
country-sized 
meals: adults $40. 
children $25. The 
warmest hospi- 
send 60c to t.lit. In Am.rle.i 

FARM VACATIONS 

Dept 1 500 5th Ave. New York 36 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW FORMULA FOR RECRUITMENT 

Mary Jo Schroder 


GET THE GUVS 
TO VOCALIZE 

WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANDY 


Ociiool systems its from professional women in the field. 
^ frequently con- The conference was held at Camp 
duct career days Ross Trails, Ross, Ohio, the camp 
and conferences, owned and operated by the Greater Oin- 


"SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES"!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National’s 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 


The effectiveness 
°lthese career pro- 
’jjP gramsvary inmany 
respects. As recre¬ 
ation executives, we should be more 
than casually interested in the practical 
promotion of “recreation careers and 


cinnati Girl Scout Council, Inc. This 
camp has 304 acres of land, terrain con¬ 
sisting of valleys, woods, meadows, and 
lake. Approximately one hundred girls 
attended, two from each state and U. S. 
possessions. There were approximately 
fifteen staff members. 


46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


KEMPER TOOLS FOR CERAMICS 

Clean-up, sgralitto, lexturing tools and flower 
cutters in many patterns and sizes. Instruc¬ 
tion included with some. 

For these and other ceramic tools, write for 
FREE catalogue tor 

KEMPER TOOI S, P.O. Box 545 

CMNO. aLDORNIA_ 




recruitment.” Has your recreation de¬ 
partment sponsored such a program? 
What form did your career conference 
take? How effective was your plan? 

The National Council of the Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. experimented with 
a new approach to careers last summer 
when it sponsored a two-week All-States 
Career Conference in a camp setting to 
explore outdoor vocations and avoca¬ 
tions. The career areas included recre¬ 
ation, camping, and earth sciences. 

The purpose of the career conference 
was: 

• To give Senior Girl Scouts the chance 
to explore vocations in the out-of-doors 
in the areas of recreation—city, state, 
federal government and private agency; 
camping—private, organization, school 
and church; and the earth sciences—as¬ 
tronomy, geology, botany, biology, and 
meteorology. 

• To offer Senior Girl Scouts the oppor¬ 
tunity to utilize what they have learned 
in Girl Scouting as background for this 
exploration: camping experiences, abil¬ 
ity to get along with others, leadership, 
and use of the patrol system. 

• To demonstrate how to use commu¬ 
nity resources for these vocational pur¬ 
suits so that local Girl Scout councils 
may increase their awareness of other 
resources for wider opportunities for 
Senior Girl Scouts: lectures in three 
areas, resource list, field visits, and vis- 

Miss Schroder is supervisor of recrea¬ 
tion for the recreation department in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The conference was so planned that, 
in the orientation period, each camper 
could obtain an overall picture of all 
three fields of interest and then later 
specialize, so to speak, in her chosen 
field. The orientation program was 
given by three outstanding women in 
each of the respective fields. Each 
speaker endeavored to expand the think¬ 
ing in the following general topics: 

• Need for personnel. 

• Qualifications necessary. 

■ Training institutions available for 
formal education. 

• Opportunities available for women 
in various positions. 

• Salary ranges in specific jobs. 

• Specific listing of positions under 
each career field. 

• Recruitment of women. 

A question-and-answ’er period fol¬ 
lowed each speaker or panel. The girls 
then used the time afforded them to 
speak specifically and informally with 
the experts in the various fields. 

I/HIIJ.OWING the orientation days, one 
week was devoted to specific con¬ 
centration of recreation at various 
levels—city, state, federal government, 
and private agency. The first day was 
a field trip to: 

• The campus of Indiana University 
where a recreation staff member showed 
the group the outstanding facilities of 
the recreation department and ex¬ 
plained the educational requirements 
for major and graduate work. 
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■ Bradford Woods which has a unique 
«tuj) of several established camps with¬ 
in its area. The group visited the adult 
;erebral-palsy camp which was in ses¬ 
sion. The camp director explained how 
recreation is the same in general for all 
groups, but modified accordingly to 
meet the needs of the handicapped. The 
grouj) also spent some time at the Amer¬ 
ican Camping Association office, lo¬ 
cated in Bradford Woods. 

On the second day at camp, two ses¬ 
sions of practical training included 
techniques of game leadership; sample 
games for all ages—youth, adult, and 
senior citizens; puppetry—potato pup¬ 
pets, head puppets, and newspaper pup¬ 
pets ; action stories; dances—social 
mixers, square, and folk; and sources 
of materials. 

The next day was spent with com¬ 
plete concentration on hospital recrea¬ 
tion. Marilyn Remmers, program di¬ 
rector for hospital recreation of the 
Kentucky Department of Health, pre¬ 
sented two movies, followed by discus¬ 
sion and a question-and-answer period. 

On the fourth day a tour of Cincin¬ 
nati was arranged. The recreation ca¬ 
reer participants observed a playground 
in session, a day-camp program and its 
operation, a recreation playfield and 
its facilities, a recreation community 
center program, a senior-citizens center 
program, and industrial recreation at 
the Milling Machine Company. 

The last morning included an arts- 
and-erafts program led by a specialist 
from the Cincinnati Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. The afternoon program consisted 
of a panel of girls from the recreation 
career group), led by the program direc¬ 
tor. This included a question-aud-an- 
swer period, resources in local commu¬ 
nities, discussion of how the work of 
“career concentration” in recreation 
could and should be related and inter¬ 
preted to participant, and evaluation. 

The girls in the recreation section, 
as a climax to their training program, 
organized, planned and conducted an 
all-camp evening program of recreation. 
All thirty-eight girls shared the con¬ 
gratulations for a most successful job. 

Many agencies cooperated in this 
conference. The University of Cincin¬ 
nati assigned Mary Wolverton, assist¬ 
ant professor in the department of phys¬ 
ical and health education, to the proj 


Just Published 

A New, Outstanding Collection of Social Activities for Schools, 
Clubs, Churches and Organizations 

FILE O' FUN 

CARD FILE FOR SOCIAL RECREATION 

by Jane Harris, Washington State University 

Organized for llie convenience of the social recrealion leader, this handy card file 
can he used wherever people get together for fun and fellowship—for occasions at 
any age level, for any number of people and for any length of time. A separate 
pamphlet in the wallet helps the social leader develop leadership techniques in work¬ 
ing with people and in planning program activities for the enjoyment of all. 

The 166 4 x 6" cards cover: Pre-party Activities, Defrosters, Stunts, Get ac¬ 
quainted Activities, Mixers, Patio and Game Room Activities, Table and Card 
Games, Party Relays, Tricks and Puzzles, Inactive and Active Games, Skits 
and Special Events. 

The fiber wallet also contains eight folded game diagrams. Each leader may add 
successful activities of his own as he wishes. $3.00 

order from: 

I) T TTJ T? c C PUBLISHING 

Jj U l lUlliUU COMPANY 

426 South 6th St. • Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Blacktop pavements don’t have to be black... 


\yrv€tt^JC\ 3 

This new polymer coating tor asphalt pavements provides 
the charm, beauty, attractiveness of distinctive colors. 

« Grass Green • Concrete Gray • Brick Red 
Color-fast, durable . . . easy to keep clean. 

\WA / tfT^ lNA /7 CE @ /j V C. qs'te&.z oMrnf, 

Write for Bulletin L-1828 See your ^Jet yutr JI6- distributor 


Now—fly SAS to Europe 

As low as *285round trip / 

Qualified groups of 25 persons or more fly 
to Europe for as little as $285 per person, 
round trip, with SAS Jet economy Group 
fares! For details see your SAS travel agent 
or write 

SC4/VV//VAWA/V /UMM£S SUFEH 

Dept. Qll, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


Do It Now! 

Make your reservations for 
the 44th 

National Recreation Congress 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30-Oct. 5 


eet. She obtained and coordinated the 
consultants in the various vocational 
fields and assisted them in obtaining 
specialists for field work in their areas. 
The Cincinnati Recreation Department 
“loaned” Mary Jo Schroder, supervisor 
of recreation, who headed the recreation 
section of the conference. The Colum¬ 
bus Girl Scout Council released its exec¬ 
utive director, Ruth Sehollenberger, to 
organize the camping section. The Jew¬ 
ish Hospital and the Cincinnati Board 
of fpucatipn permitted Winsome M. 
Bacon, a candidate for a Master of Sci¬ 
ence in teaching biological science, to 


head the science section. Approximately 
forty other highly trained and qualified 
individuals, representing industry, sci¬ 
ence, teaching, recreation fields, depart¬ 
ment of interior, hospitals, etcetera, 
completed the adult consultants. In gen¬ 
eral, all members of the camp stall and 
consultants donated their services. 

Recreation administrators, this All- 
States Career Conference was a highly 
successful experiment. Are you satis¬ 
fied just to read and accept this article 
or will it be a challenge for you to con¬ 
duct an effective program of recreation 
recruitment? # 
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Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 279 

giotial Park District, which embraces 
nearly ten thousand acres of essentially 
undeveloped land atop the coastal range 
immediately behind Oakland and its 
neighboring Past Bav communities. De¬ 
velopment of facilities and programs 
that will add to the outdoor experience 
of this setting ill be the new manager’s 
first concern 

I)r. Frank Harnett, associate director 
of the Long Beach. California, Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, will retire at the end 
of June. l)r. Harnett began his recrea¬ 
tion career as director of Recreation 
Park in 1929. Duane George will step 
into the spot left vacant by Dr. Harnett’s 
retirement, and Robert Van Antwerp 
will take over as assistant director. 

Dr. E. A. (Swede) Sclioler, assistant 
professor of recreation at the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa in Iowa City, was re¬ 
cently appointed to the national advi¬ 
sory board of the Camping Council for 
Travel and Wilderness Campers lne. 
He will serve as recreation consultant. 


NEW CONCEPT 


IN ENAMELING 



• SILVER • SOLDERING • JEWELRY 

• ALUMINUM • GLASS • DEX-AL 


with a flick of the switch . . . 

INSTANT HEAT 

Kilns for Camps, Schools 
Hobbyists and Professionals 

FREE LITERATURE ON REQUEST 

GREGORY KILNS IS IK' 1 ' 

MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 



A $150,000,000 mouthful. Kenneth 
MacRae (right), district administrator 
for the IFest Side Recreation and Park- 
District in Taft, California, discusses 
the state’s proposed $150,000,000 bond 
issue for park and recreation develop¬ 
ment with Governor Edmund Brown 
during the California and Pacific South¬ 
west Recreation and Park Conference. 


Two professors from the University of 
Louisville’s Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
have been invited by the Lhiited States 
Army to hold a series of intramural 
sports clinics in the Far East. John 
Heldinan. Jr. head of the 1IPER de¬ 
partment. and Ellis J. Mendelsohn, 
assistant professor in the department 
and director of intramural sports at the 
university, will leave June 15 to begin 
the series of four clinics in Hawaii, 
Okinawa, Korea, and Japan. 


Thousands of paintings were entered in 
the 1961 International Children’s Paint¬ 
ing Exhibition held recently in Paki¬ 
stan. Robert Hodenhugcii, a high- 


Recreation Up the Creek 

Continued jrom Page 288 

and location. A person was selected 
from each division to serve on the Rec- 
teation Planning Committee. Mayor 
Pitts comments, “The method of organ¬ 
ization and the splendid cooperation of 
the people in the community, parents 
and others, contributed to a very suc¬ 
cessful community recreation program 
—one which any community could 
carry out, if the people are willing to do 
a little planning and a lot of work.” # 

* * * * 

Beth Yales, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation in neighboring Sylacauga 


school student who lives near Catawba, 
Wisconsin, won the contest with a pic¬ 
ture titled “A Place Where My Father 
and I Go Duck Hunting.” The paint- 
ings were entered through the Red Cross 
International School Art Program. 

Ralph ^ an Fleet, Southern District 
field representative of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, was invited to Fort 
Pierce, Florida, recently by the parks 
and recreation subcommittee of the Citi¬ 
zens Advisory Committee to review the 
city's recreation facilities and needs. 
While there, Mr. Van Fleet addressed 
the South Fort Pierce Kiwariis Club, the 
Fort Pierce Kiwanis Club, a group at 
the Lincoln Park Recreation Center, 
and the Fort Pierce Lions Club, and 
was interviewed on tw o radio programs, 
filling listeners in on the recreation sit¬ 
uation. According to Woodrow W. 
Dukes, recreation director of St. Lucie 
County, Mr. Van Fleet’s visit “did rec¬ 
reation in Fort Pierce a world of good.” 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

The Mississippi Recreation Associa¬ 
tion is fighting for adoption of a state 
Certification-Registration Plan and a 
scholarship plan in the state. Each year 
the association sponsors a Teenage 
Workshop, Swimming Workshop, and 
a Playground Leaders Workshop. Offi¬ 
cers of the'Association are: President, 
Willis Terry, Jackson; Vice-president, 
John Tidwell, Tupelo; and Secretary, 
Merle Johnson, Jackson. At the present 
time, the slate has fifteen full-time city- 
recreation programs. 


writes, “Sylacauga was host to a 
party for a group from Talladega 
Springs at the end of the summer. 
The coach brought fifty-seven 
swimmers plus parents, etcetera. 
I here were free swims at our mu¬ 
nicipal pool and a picnic. After 
the picnic , the visitors were invited 
hack to the pool area and the Syla¬ 
cauga swim team did some exhibi¬ 
tion competitive swimming anil 
diving. Four costumed numbers 
from our water show were then 
presented and this ended our first 
intercommunity parly. I think it 
was a real good tiling for both 
groups —I’m sure tve enjoyed it.” 
— Ed. 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Megalopolis, Jean Gottmann. Twen¬ 
tieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th Street, 
New York 21. Pp. 810. $10.00. 

This author opens his preface with 
the Statement, “This book is the result 
of twenty years of study. The truth of 
this statement can hardly he doubted 
when one begins to wade through a 
really fantastic accumulation of facts, 
charts, graphs, and tons of information. 
Megalopolis is a late-model encyclope¬ 
dic source hook for planners, park and 
recreation executives, alert politicians, 
and public administrators in general. 
It is a most scholarly work and not easy 
reading; however, it covers the subject 
of the vast urban sprawl ranging from 
lower Maine to upper Virginia along the 
eastern seaboard in a fashion such as no 
other hook has to date. It attacks and 
attempts to digest the myriad problems, 
such as race, traffic, recreation, educa¬ 
tion. employment, and other significant 
influences and is not without sizeable 
chunks of the author’s philosophy on 
matters at hand. Enormous amounts of 
usable information are available in it 
and it should become a major resource 
work. Maps and graphic work are ex¬ 
cellent.— Joseph E. Curtis. Commis¬ 
sioner, Department oj Recreation and 
Parks. White Plains. New York. 

Leisure and the Schools American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
186. $3.75. 

This hook belongs on the reference 
shelf of every recreation leader or edu¬ 
cator, whether he is affiliated with the 
board of education, local recreation 
commission, a private agency, or what- 
have-you. It was prepared jointly by 
educators and recreation leaders as the 
annual yearbook of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation and is an excellent state¬ 
ment on the importance of education 
for leisure in this day and age. It not 
only points up the steps for the integra¬ 
tion of education for leisure with the 
school program but discusses the place 
nualificalions. and responsibilities of 
the recreation leader as a teacher as well 
as the teacher as a recreation leader. It 


also emphasizes the obligation of all for 
the recruitment of young people to this 
field. Its treatment of the why of recre¬ 
ation in our new leisure is exeeellent. 
The ten contributors include John I,. 
Hutchinson, Edward E. Rignell. Thom¬ 
as W. Dodson, Harold K. Jack, John H. 
Jenny, G. Robert Koopman, Louis E. 
Means, Norman P. Miller. Julian W. 
Smith, and Harry G. Thompson. 

“Preparation for citizenship must in¬ 
volve the development of an attitude 
toward and an understanding of leisure 
and its use.” say the authors. “The de¬ 
velopment of skills and techniques and 
attitudes for the use of leisure should 
challenge all teachers. . . . Opportunity 
for education for leisure exists wherever 
there are opportunities for leisuretime 
experience, for interests to he aroused 
and explored." 

Lisa and David, Theodoie Isaac Ru¬ 
bin, M.D. Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Pp. 79. $2.95. 

This is an absorbing account of the 
relationship between two disturbed 
adolescent patients. David, who is bril¬ 
liant, cannot stand to be physically 
touched. His dreams, as well as most 
of his waking hours, are preoccupied 
with visions of clocks and their precise 
mechanisms. Lisa, who sometimes be¬ 
comes a personality identified as 
Muriel, will speak only in rhyme and 
she insists that David respond to her in 
the same manner. 

This small volume takes you through 
various episodes in a growing period 
for these two youngsters, their rebel¬ 
lions against authority, their fears, and 
their triumphs. The book is an excel¬ 
lent presentation of two clinical cases; 
it is of value to the recreation leader, as 
well as to the lay person who has con¬ 
tact in dealing with disturbed adoles- 
eents.— Sheldon l. Reid. National Rec¬ 
reation Association Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped. 

Complete Book of Comping, Leon 
ord Miracle with Maurice Decker. Har¬ 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 594. $4.95. 

Here is a comprehensive guide to the 
various phases of trip and tent camping, 


including planning the camping trip 
and packing, equipment to take (dis¬ 
cussion and illustration of new and 
modern types of tents, for instance), 
clothing, personal items, grub list, auto 
camping, packboards, canoe handling, 
pack and saddle trips, wilderness skills, 
pitching camp, cooking, axmanship, get¬ 
ting lost and living off the land, pests 
and insects, and first aid. It also offers 
a campground guide and index. 

The authors are both experienced 
campers. Mr. Miracle, associate editor 
of Outdoor Life, was at one time with 
U. S. Forest Service, working in wilder¬ 
ness areas, while Mr. Decker, former 
camping editor of Outdoor Life, is es¬ 
teemed as one of today’s leading experts 
on camping and woodcraft. Attractively 
presented, with many illustrations and 
easy-to-read type, this hook will indeed 
prove helpful to the many modern out- 
doorsmen who are just waiting for the 
first breath of summer, to “pack up 
their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away.” 

BOOKS ON NATURE 

The Forest, Peter Farb and the Edi¬ 
tors of Life. Time, Incorporated, Rocke¬ 
feller Center, New York 19. Pp. 192. 
$3.95. 

One of the Life Nature Library Se¬ 
ries, this hook, with its interesting read¬ 
ing matter and beautiful colorplates, 
conveys to the reader the cathedral hush 
and beauty of the great forest and a 
sense of man’s relation to it. We visit 
the forest in each season of the year, in 
different parts of the world, delve into 
ancient landscapes—tracing the evolu¬ 
tion of the woodland, its plants, trees, 
and creatures, learning to read the fos¬ 
sil record, penetrating the deepest thick¬ 
ets of the jungle. A chapter traces the 
rise and fall of the wilderness, another 
the ravaging of the forests, and a third 
the return of the forests through con¬ 
servation and modern methods of man¬ 
agement by commercial timber inter¬ 
ests. 

The Wonderful World of Nature. 
Viking Press. 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 213. $7.50. 

This time, the story of nature and the 
“tonic of the wdlderness” is brought to 
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the reader largely through the superb 
photographs of sixty famous photogra¬ 
phers. :'be text is brief, the details of 
animal, insect, bird, reptile life being 
revealed in the series of pictures. The 
camera s eye has captured moments of 
drama and of beauty, with no need to 
glamorize nature or the eternal struggle 
for survival. As Edwin Way Teale says 
in his introduction. ‘Tn a manner un¬ 
known to Tlmreau’s Lime, photography 
is now able to carry us into the \ery 
heart of the natural world with all its 
variety and color and interest.” The 
book provides a field trip—an expedi¬ 
tion that would take years of walking 
and concentrated observation. 


"Come join us 
on our 

gay and enriching 
1962 

Friendship Tour 


We hope you will come join us on 
our 1962 Friendship Tour. Last year's 
tour proved a wonderful, gay, re¬ 
warding experience. So this year we 
have planned another fine cruise 
and tour to provide the same rich 
experience for you. 

That's the personal message from 
Mary and Howard Galloway, (right) 
who sponsored and conducted last 
year's tour group. The Galloway's, 
editors and publishers of Camping 
Magazine, will again add to this 
year's itinerary opportunities to meet 
your "opposite numbers" in the coun¬ 
tries you visit. 

You will enjoy a restful Fall cruise 
through the beautiful Mediterranean. 
Then a not-usually-included visit to 
fascinating Greece. Followed by hap¬ 
py days in Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, England and France. 

It's a great opportunity to swap ideas 
on youth leadership. To get to know 


IN BRIEF 

A Summary of Selected Features of 
the Indoor Swimming Pool (revised), 
Frederick W. Kahms, Jr. Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. Pp. 42. 
$2.00. The material in this publication 
is based in part on a study conducted by 
Dr. Kahns as chairman of a N.C.A.A. 
Committee on Swimming Pool Stand¬ 
ardization. Its purpose was to deter¬ 
mine the opinions of college swimming 
coaches with reference to the design and 
equipment of indoor pools. No attempt 
was made to consider technical and me¬ 
chanical phases of pool construction. 
Among the topics considered are pool 



on a personal basis the people of 
other countries. 

The 1962 Friendship Tour will be in¬ 
expensive, too. Five and a half won¬ 
derful weeks for about $1250. In¬ 
cludes travel from New York or Bos¬ 
ton and return. Hotels, meals, special 
courier through Europe, too. 


Get full information. Write 
Mary and Howard Galloway, 
Room R5, 1114 South Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


location, swimming lanes, diving facili¬ 
ties, starting blocks, pool deck area, 
lighting, and other equipment. Al¬ 
though the study concerns itself with m- 
dooi pools, much of the information 
would be applicable to outdoor pools 
as well.—G.D.B. 

Sing Along with Mitch, songs ar¬ 
ranged by Jimmy Carroll. Bernard 
Geis, 130 East 56th Street, New York 
22. Pp. 141). $5.95. Forty old-time fa¬ 
vorite songs which everyone knows— 
from great grandfather down to the 
newest teenager—reappear in this col¬ 
lection in a most inviting form. The 
treatment, illustrations, piano accom¬ 
paniments with choral signs, barber¬ 
shop obligatos, notes on the composers 
and lyrics, six extra copies of the words 
are strictly “pro.” All of it is intended, 
however, for the amateur. The songs 
can be sung, of course, without accom¬ 
paniment. hut even a moderately good 
piano or fretted instrument accompani¬ 
ment will enhance the flavor of these 
songs which ring thrice over with 
memories. 

Music for the Modern Dance, Pia 
Gilbert and Aileene Lockhart. William 
C. Blown Company, 135 South Locust 
Street, Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 120, illus¬ 
trated. $4.50. The main purpose of this 
book is to clarify and disentangle an 
area of great concern to choreogra¬ 
phers, accompanists, teachers, perform¬ 
ers, and students of the dance: ‘"The 
Music. ’ It fulfills this purpose in a 
highly adequate and competent manner. 
The treatment of the various aspects of 
the subject is concise, practical, au¬ 
thoritative, and a wealth of references 
and suggestions is provided. The ele¬ 
ments of music for dance, principles of 
accompaniment, percussion instru¬ 
ments, sources of music, and other re¬ 
lated subjects are described and ana¬ 
lysed in detail. Pia Gilbert composed 
the more than thirty basic dance pieces 
(piano) in a skillful, effective, contem¬ 
porary style. 

A Book of Nonsense Songs, Norman 
Cazden, Editor. Croum Publishers, 419 
Park Avenue South, New York 16, New 
York. Pp. 106. Paper, $1.95. The edi¬ 
tor of this collection takes the position 
that folk songs undergo change and edi¬ 
tors are free to contribute toward their 
change. 1 he result is a variety of tradi¬ 
tional nonsense songs presented with 
new words and musical arrangements 
by Norman Cazden. Deguslibus non est 
disputandum. These nonsense songs 
perhaps will best suit the experienced 
folk song devotees. However, the col¬ 
lection contains a number of tunes 
which the recreation leader may w r ish to 
select for the younger set’s enjoyment 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


II and Handicapped 

Laughter in the Lonely NlGllT, A, Henry 
Viscardi, Jr. Paul S. Eriksson, 119 W. 57 
St., New York 19. Pp. 338. $5.00. 

Americans View their Mental Health, 
Gerald Gurin, Joseph Verolf and Sheila 
Feld. Basie Books, 59 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3. Pp. 414. $7.50. 

Arthritis. John Hancock Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Co., Boston, Mass. Pp. 18. Free. 

Better Homes and Gardens First Aid for 
Your Family. Meredith Publishing, 1715 
Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Pp. 118. 
Illustrated. $1.10. 

Blind Children in Family and Community, 
Marietta B. Spencer. Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 2037 Univ. Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 
14. Pp. 142. Photographs. $4.25. 

Check-ups: Safeguarding Your Health, 
Michael H. K. Irwin. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 
18. Paper, $.25. 

Community Resources in Mental Health, 
Reginald Robinson, David F. deMarche, 
and Mildred K. W agle. Basic Books, 59 
Park Ave. S., New York 3. Pp. 435. $8.50. 

Conquest of Unpleasant Breath, The, 
Harold Kajnanth. Exposition Press, 386 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 29. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Counseling Your Friends, Louis .1. and Lu- 
cile Cuntoni. William-Frederiek Press, 55 
E. 86th St., New York 28. Pp. 105. Paper, 
$1.05. 

Diarf.tics Unknown, Groff Conklin. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 27. $.25. 

Education of tiie Severely Retarded Child, 
Harold M. Williams. U.S. Govt. Printing 
Offiee, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 82. $.45. 

Emotional Problems and What You Can 
Do Arout Them, William Ii. Terhnne. 
Wm. Morrow, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 190. Paper, $1.25. 

Farewell to Fear, Tumi Keitlen with Nor¬ 
man M. Lobsenz. Bernard Geis Associates, 
130 E. 56th St., New York 22. Pp. 286. 
$3.95. 

First Aid, A. C. White Knox and J. E. F. 
Gueritz. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. Pp. 128. Paper, $.95. 

Frontiers in General Hospital Psychia¬ 
try, Louis Linn, M.D. International Uni¬ 
versities Press, 227 W. 13th St., New York 
11. Pp. 483. $10.00. 

Group Psychotherapy with Children, Haim 
G. Ginott. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 208. $5.95. 

Growing Up, (eerebra! palsied children), 
Mildred Shriner. National Soc. for Crip¬ 
pled Children and "Adults, 2023 W. Ogden 
Ave., Chicago 12. Pp. 24. $.25. 

Handbook of Emotional Illness and 
Treataient, A, Richard C. Robertiello. 
Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave. S., New York 
3. Pp. 159. $3.95. 

Healing Power of Poetry, Tiie, Smiley 
Blanton, M.D. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 202. 
$3.95. 

Helpinc the Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Child, Bernice B. Baumgartner. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


Univ, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27. Pp. 
71. Paper, $1.00. 

Hyfokinetic Disease, Hans Kraus and Wil¬ 
helm Raah. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Illinois. Pp. 
193. $7.50. 

Industrial Arts for Blind Students, Re¬ 
port of a Conference on Principles and 
Standards. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W, 16th St., New York 11. Pp. 
80. Paper, $1.00. 

Mental Aftercare —Assignment for the Six¬ 
ties, Emma Harrison. Public Affairs Pam¬ 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 
28. $.25. 

Mental Health or Mental Illness? Wil¬ 
liam Glasser, M.D. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 208. $3.75. 
Mental Retardation, Jerome II. Rothstein. 


Holt, Bmehart and Winston 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 628. $6.75. 

Mind in Healing, The Rolf Alexander, M.D. 
Dutton & Co., 300 Park Ave. S., New York 
10. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

Nursing Home Administration. John D. 
Gerh lti. C. C. CraAvford, and Donovan J. 
Perkins. Attending Staff Assoc., 7601 E. 
Imperial Ilwy., Downey, Calif. Pp. 472. 
$6.50. 

Pageant of Medicine, Tiie, Felix Marti- 
Ibanez, Editor. Farrar. Straus and Cudahy, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 360. $6.00. 
Paraplegia: A Head, a Heart, and Two Big 
Wheels, Jules Saltnian. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th Si., New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Physical Disability A Psychological Ap¬ 
proach, Beatrice A. Wright, Ph.D. Harper 


JOIN THE FALL 1962 FRIENDSHIP TOUR 



Austria, Germany, Switzerland. All 
with a congenial group and at bud 
get prices. To find out how, mail the 
coupon. 


Join the happy couple at left, com¬ 
paring notes by a Paris fountain. 
Stroll in London's Picadilly Circus, 
below. Visit fascinating Greece, Italy, 



To Mary and Howard Galloway 

Room R5, 1114 South Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

I am considering joining the 1962 Friendship Tour. Please send me 
without obligation color brochures, itinerary details, date and cost 
information. 

Name . 

Street & No. 

City. Zone.State 

Profession or Occupation . . 
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& Bros.. 49 E. 33rd St.. New V ork 16. Pp. 
403. $6.00. 

Play for Convalescent Children (rev. 
ed,), Anne Marie Smith. A. S. Barnes. 11 
E. 36th St., New York 16. Pp. 182. $4.50. 

PoTENHAUTIl-- AND GROWTH OF THE CERE¬ 
BRAL Palsied in Art, The, T. Daniel 
Scheerer. Cerebral Palsy Assoc, ol West¬ 
ern New York. 309 North St., Buffalo 1. 
Pp. 16. Spiralbound, $1.25. 

Questions on Arthritis. Arthritis & Rheu¬ 
matism Foundation. 432 Park Ave. S.. New 
York 16. Pp. 16. Free. 

Reading Methods and Games for Teaching 
the Retarded Cnn.n, Helene L. Hunter. 
Know- Pnhl., 799 Broadway, New York 3. 
Pp. 64. Paper, $2.95. 

Recreational Activity Development for 
the Aging in Homes, Hospitals and Nurs¬ 
ing Homes. Carol Eneas. Ed.D. Charles C. 
Thomas, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Spring- 
field. HI. Pp. 59. $4.25. 

Social Casework and Blindness, Samuel 
Finestone, Martin Whiteman, Fern Lowry 
and Irving I.ukoff. American Foundation 
lor the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 
11. Pp. 157. Paper, $1.50. (hard cover. 
$2.75.) 

Special Education of Physically Handi¬ 
capped Children in Western Europe, 
Wallace W. and Isabelle Wagner Taylor. 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, 701 1st Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
497. $3.50. 

Teaching Method for Brain-Injured and 
Hyperactive Children, A, William M. 
Crnickshank. Frances A. Bentzen, Freder¬ 
ick 11. Ratzeburg and Miriam T. Tann- 
hanser. Syracuse University Press, Syra¬ 
cuse 10. Pp. 576. $7.95. 

Therapy through Horticulture, Donald P. 
Watson and Alice W. Burlingame. Mac¬ 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
1.34. $4.95. 


Use of Groups in the Psychiatric Setting. 
National Assoc, of Social Workers, 95 Mad¬ 
ison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 158. I’aper, 
$2.50. 

Volunteer Services in Mental Hospitals. 
National Association lor Mental Health, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 10. Pp. 255. 
Paper $1.00. 

When Children Need Special Help With 
Emotional Problems, Greta Mayer and 
Mary Hoover. Child Study Assoc, of Amer¬ 
ica, 9 E. 89th St., New York 28. Pp. 29. 
$. 10 . 

You and Your Hearing, Norton Canfield. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16. Pp. 20. S.25. 

Your Nursing Services Today and Tomor¬ 
row, Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. 22 E. 38th St.. New- York 16. Pp. 
27. $.25. 

S ports and Physical Education 

American Sail, Alexander I.aing. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 
316. $15.00. 

Archery (3rd ed.), Natalie Reichart and Gil¬ 
man Keasey. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 78. $3.50. 

Arnold Palmer’s Goi.f Book—“Hit It 
Hard.” Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 142. $5.00. 

Baseball, George “Specs” Toporcer. Ster¬ 
ling Pnhl., 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 160. I’aper, $1.00. 

Baserall Guide and Record Book 1961. 
Charles C. Spink, 2018 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 66. Pp. 461. Paper, $1.00. 
Baserall in America, Robert Smith. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 38.3 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 278. $10.00. 

Baserall Register 0961 ed.). C. C. Spink. 

St. Louis 66. Pp. .310. Paper, $5.00. 
Chipping and Putting (golf around the 
green). Bill Casper Jr. with Don Collett. 


Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 114. $5.00. 

DACUEnno Types of Great Stars of Base¬ 
ball. Sporting News, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 255. Paper, $.3.00. 

Dictionary of Sailing, F. FI. Burgess. Pen¬ 
guin Books, .3300 Clipper Mill Kd., Balti¬ 
more 11. Pp. 237. Paper, $.95. 

Easy Steps to Saff. Swimming (3rd ed.), 
Evelyn Dilton McAllister. Arteraft Press, 
Cortland, N. Y. Pp. 88. $4.50. 

Faaious Speedhoats of the World. D. 
Phillips-Birt. St. .Martin’s Press, 175 5th 
Ave., New York 10. Pp. 111. $4.00. 

First Strokes in Swimming, Gerald Fors- 
berg. Sportshelf, P, O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 1.31. $.3.75. 

flow You Can Bowl Better Using Self- 
Hypnosis, Jack Heise. Wilshire Book Co., 
8721 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 16. Calif. 
Pp. 120. Paper, $2.00. 

Instant Skiing on Short, Short Skis, Cliff 
Taylor. Stephen Greene F’ress, 120 Main 
St., Brattleboro, Vt. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.95. 

101 Things to Do with a Bike, Lillian and 
Godfrey Frenkel. Sterling Pub]., 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Outboard Boating Handbook, Hank Bow¬ 
man. Fawcett Publications, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 35. Pp. 144. $.75. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Challenge, May 1962 
The Impact of Automation 
TV Can Be Better, Harvey J. Levin. 
JOIIPF’.R. February 1962 

Special Issue on Teaching Tennis. 

-, April 1962 

Focus on Facilities: Planning Space for 
Physical Activity. 

Re-Creation Unlimited, Margaret L. Cor- 
mack. 

The Municipality, May 1962 
Park and Recreation Planning for the Six¬ 
ties, Malcolm Drummond. 

National Parks Magazine, May 1962 
Here Come the Rough Riders (motor scoot¬ 
ers on forest trails), Frederick Eisshr. 
NEA Journal, May 1962 
School Dropouts 
Our Puhlic Lands,* April 1962 
Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Saturday Evening Post, April 7, 14, 21, 28, 
1962 

The Menningers of Kansas 14 parts), 
Steven M. Spencer. 

■-, May 12, 1962 

Maniacs on Wheels (drag strips), 0. I). 
Shipley. 

Shore and Beach,** April 1962 
Long Beach Marina, Lawrence IF. Mc¬ 
Dowell. 

New Methods of Conserving Beach Sand, 
William J. Herron, Jr. and Robert /,. 
Harris. 

Woman’s Day, May 1962 
The Story of American Needlework #12: 
Candlewick, Rose Wilder Lane. 


' Published quarterly hy the U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management. Available from U.S. Su¬ 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.15 per copy, $.60 annually. 

** Published semi-annually hy American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Association, 
810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $4.00 
annually. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


RATES: Words in regular type S.15 each 
Words in bnldtace type $.25 each 
Minimum ad accepted_ S3.00 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in botdtace type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Therapists for California 
Slate Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $46,3.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capital 
The publisher assumes 


Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Interagency Project lie- 
search Director — ($14,- 
000). Master’s Degree or 
Doctorate desirable. Docu¬ 
mented experience in fie lds 
emphasizing seminar lead¬ 
ership. project direction or 
research and data analysis. 
Complete resume by June 
8, 1962, to: Personnel Di¬ 
rector, Room 100, City 
Hall, Oakland 12, Califor¬ 
nia. 

Regional Park Director 

—For young agency serv¬ 
ing 2,000-square mile area 
jointly supported by the 
no responsibility for services or 


capital city of Salem. Ore¬ 
gon (50,000 pop.)., Marion 
County (128,000 pop.), and 
Polk County (27,000 pop.). 
Carrying this program to 
its full potential will pre 
sent a challenging oppor 
tunity to a highly qualifier 
parks administrator. Work 
closely with an establishci 
regional council ol govern 
ments and regional plan 
ning and port agencies 
Starting salary — up to 
$9600. Send application to 
Robert Van Horn, Execu¬ 
tive Secretary, Intergovern¬ 
mental Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil, Marion County Court¬ 
house, Salem, Oregon. 
items advertised here. 
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Announcing ... 

NRA’s 

Life Insurance Plan 

The National Recreation Association is 
pleased to announce that a special low-cost 
group life insurance coverage is now avail¬ 
able to all NRA Service Associates who are 
either full- or part-time recreation em¬ 
ployees, volunteers, or college students 
majoring in recreation. 

For details and application ivrite to: 

Frank Rowe 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
S West 8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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chairman%^He^(or she^jwas respons¬ 
ible for obtaining trophies ^awards(S§1 
and oadges|f for club events, salesmen’s 
contests^p\ and tournaments The 
chairman wrote for the Emblem and 
Badge catalog which saved^him 50 % 
^^off list price. Everyone'^^^ was so 
pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy from 

Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 

68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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How to give him an education 
and the freedom to use it 


Most current articles you read 
about education are concerned 
with the rising costs. But 
chances are you’re more con¬ 
cerned these days about the 
kind of world your youngster 
will graduate into. 

U. S. Savings Bonds can help 
make sure it’s a better and 
safer one. 

You see, the money you put 
int o Bonds does even more than 
grow into a sizable fund for 
his books and tuition. It helps 
make sure he can study what 
he wants, where he wants. And 
it helps Uncle Sam keep our 
economy strong and free—the 
kind of an America you’d want 
your children to graduate into. 

Why not start a college fund 
with Savings Bonds? There’s 
no better way to help your 
country today and your young¬ 
ster tomorrow. 



The Communists covet the world. 
Today they dominate 1?4 billion 
people and 16 nations—one of them 
at our front door. One of the best 
ways we can oppose them is to keep 
financially strong individually and as 
a nation. 



He deserves the best education possible—for his own future and 
his country’s. You can plan for both by buying U.S. Savings Bonds. 



Fully mature — and still 
growing. Remember the big 
Bonds issued in the ’40s? 
The earliest ones are now 
worth 80% more than they 
cost, and are still growing 
in value. 


Five Good Things You Get 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 

1. The U.S. Government guaran¬ 
tees your investment. 

2. You get W/\% interest to matu¬ 
rity. 

3. Your Bonds are replaced free 
if lost. 

4. You can get your money any¬ 
time you need it. 

5. You can save automatically 
where you work. 
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Buy an extra Bond during the Freedom Bond Drive 

Keep freedom in your future with 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


■ _ _™ 
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SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION • 520 COSTER STREET • NEW YORK 59, NEW YORK 


stan musial recommends 


POOL TABLES 


FOR A WHOLESOME, EXCITING 
PROGRAM WITHIN YOUR BUDGET 


big league 
tables!” 

— Stan Mus.a, 
St. Louis 
Cardinals. 


No. 264 — Full Size 9 Foot Taole. $260.00 
No. 260 — 8-Foot Taole as Shown, $175.00 
Full line to $495.00. 


Write today for 
Superior Catalog 6749. 


ALL-TIME BASEBALL GREAT 
STAN MUSIAL, AT HOME WITH 
HIS SUPERIOR POOL TABLE 


One «t the prejtest pretessienal athletes ef the century, 

Sten Musial isa mighty hitter... skillful peel player... 
seasrned ju^£e cf sperts equipment ef ell hints FevTnhly 
impressed with the pretessienel feetures rf the Superior Peel Telle 
with which he end his family rclei et heme, he recemmends 
Superier tc every recreetien director ter quality es well as value 


12 feint arte hed adjustments • 3/4 thick playing surface 
Prefcssienal size 2Y»" halls • Turqiwlic weel Milliard drth 
Farped metal packets • Cwiteured anedized aluminum rails 
Felding legs with levelers • Massive walnut finished sides 
Extra-live xtien cushions • dll equipment ready te play 


€$ 










ARE YOU LOOKING FOR THE BEST? 


If you are a quality conscious one who can be sure 
only when you know you have the best — you 
should be playing GRAND SLAMS. We 
challenge you to look for yourself. 


Men’s 

Woods 

ATLAS 

96 

Solid 

Persimmon 
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On the Cover 

Philadelphia's animal New Year's 
Day Mummers Parade, a segment of 
which is seen on our cover, is interna¬ 
tionally famous. Part of this eolorful 
all-day spec tacle are the swingv string 
bands. The 1962 prize-w inning hand 
will entertain delegate's at the 14th Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress September 
30-0ctober 6 (see also Pages <337-1 U ). 

Next Month 

In observance of I nited Nations 
Week I October 21-27 I. there will he an 
article on Austria's national ski instruc¬ 
tion program. Anyone living in the \ i- 
einity of a vacant firehouse (and even 
those who don't I will enjoy the how- 
tlrey-did-jj storv of the wav Columbus. 
Ohio, converted an old firehouse into an 
unusual and efficient arts-and-erafts cen¬ 
ter. \\ hat do you do when vour commu¬ 
nity doesn’t have a park, doesn’t think 
it wants or can afford a park, and is ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to provide recreation 
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i> A low cost protective coating 


improves appearance of blacktop drives, parking lets, play 
areas... drubles service life... reduces maintenance expense 
... protects your investment. 
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Distributers Everywhere 


Write for Bulletin S-20^2 


Your pations put in the money — you take it out. A bank 
of Coin-Lok lockers soon collects enough to pay for itself. 
From then on you bank savings in salaries, lost article 
claims, extra overhead — while giving better checking 
service to your patrons, too. Get all the facts, write today. 


*T.M. — American Locker Company, Ii 


A subsidiary of 

AMERICAN LOCKER CO., INC. 


COIN-LOK SYSTEMS,INC. 

Depl. 59, 211 Congress Street, 

Boston 10, Mass. 

Please send, without obligation, com¬ 
plete information and specifications of 
New Coin-Lok* Locks and Lockers. 

Name. 

Address. 


See Our Exhibit 

BOOTH NO. 12 

44th National Recreation Congress 
Sheraton Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
September 30 - October 5, 1962 
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LETTERS 

Readers are Invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


The Final Step 

I Sirs: 

Your concern for the integration of 
handicapped children into programs for 
the nonhandicapped is most encourag¬ 
ing. . . . For several years. 1 was asso¬ 
ciated with the Faster Seal Society 
and Cerebral Palsy Association during 
which time our primary interest was in 
developing a total and strict recreation 
program that would culminate in the 
integration of our patients. 

We came to realize rather quickly 
that there was a significant distance be¬ 
tween the indiscriminate casting of a 
handicapped child into a group of 
healthy youngsters, and preparing this 
same child, who has been virtually iso¬ 
lated socially, for integration w ith chil¬ 
dren of his age and maturation level. 
To successfully integrate a handicapped 
child into a “normal” recreation setup 
with the nonhandicapped requires a 
structured and gradual sequence of pro¬ 
grams, whereby the disabled youngster 
can prepare and he ready for the final 
and essential step. We learned rather 
painfully that, unless this process was 
practiced, many youngsters were sub¬ 
ject to unnecessary and cruel failure. 

1 am not inferring that failure is com¬ 
mon when the two groups are inte¬ 
grated, but 1 do wish to stress that in¬ 
dividual readiness and preparation must 
he of prime concern or the experiment 
will he fruitless and a lasting adjust¬ 


ment into society may never he realized. 
In our three years of day camping and 
swimming programs for physically 
handicapped children in Natick, mail) 
buddy days, family nights, and other in 
tegrated special events have been con¬ 
ducted. These activities have helped 
bridge the gap from segregated play to 
total integration into society, buddy 
days have afforded an opportunity to 
observe a child’s capabilities in play ing 
and working with physically normal 
children in his age group. As a result, 
many disabled children have “gradu¬ 
ated,” so to speak, from our programs 
and are now participating totally in 
regular Little League, Scouts, recrea¬ 
tion basketball, etcetera with their non¬ 
handicapped friends. 

Does it not stand to reason then that 
a well-developed year around program 
for physically handicapped children is 
certainly as important to this group as 
similar sustaining programs are to so- 
called normal children, youth, adults, 
and senior citizens? Isn't successful in¬ 
tegration the product of what went be¬ 
fore . . . ? Preparation is the key to 
successful integration. It is in this area 
of preparation that we are falling short, 
since most communities have a variety 
of programs geared to the nonhandi¬ 
capped, which the disabled child can 
attend when ready. 

Frank Robinson, Superintendent of 

Recreation, iXulick, Massachusetts. 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Soil famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of tiiiiee varieties of I.line.U, 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a hand printed 
with your organization’s name and picture.' 
You pay after you have sold the candy ami 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! ^ou can't lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


| Mr. George Hacsgh. Dept. RM-9 i 
| Mason, Box 519, Miueola, N. Y. | 

| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
I obligation, information on your Fund \ 
I Raising Plan. | 

I Name _ 

| Age if under 21_ ; _ 

I Address_I 

. Organization_ 

j Phone_| 

I City_:_State_ I 

L-- J 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineota, L. I., N. Y. 
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Hofei Plaza, New York 19, N. Y. • PLaza 3-7680 

Capital and budget campaigns for: 
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Community Centers Symphony Orchestras Libraries 

«Ennrn Parks 

Complimentary conference on request 

Member Firm, American Association of Fund Raising Counsel. 
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R ecreation is recreation no matter what or where the 
setting nia) he. This I believe. Recreation is refresh¬ 
ment. recreation is play, recreation is diversion. \\ e inherit 
our word from the Latin, recreare , to create anew to refresh. 
In our own language, to recreate is an act of refreshment 
of the strength and spirit after toil. 

Recreation involves peoples it involves activities, it in¬ 
volves attitudes. It involves these three ingredients in a 
period of time known as leisure—free time—uncommitted 
time from any task or responsibility. The time off the job, 
the time free from household chores, the time free from 
prescribed medical treatment. 

Recreation is a part of the life of every individual, that 
part of life in which an individual is free to choose what he 
wants to do. He may follow his own interests and inclina¬ 
tions without the restriction of regulations or schedules. He 
may choose positively or he may choose negatively. And 
herein lies the challenge to leadership in the field of recrea¬ 
tion: to promote, encourage, and inspire the positive de¬ 
velopment of recreation in leisure; to enable the individual 
to live a richer life through opportunities to broaden rec¬ 
reation interests and to develop latent talents. This is the 
responsibility the professional recreator accepts when he 
enters this field. 

Recreation is not an end-all or a cure-all. It is a part, 
an essential part, of life, and takes its place w ith other es¬ 
sentials—work, religion, education, welfare, and health - 
in contributing to the positive development of the individual 
in our contemporary life. Recreation does not replace the 
need for food and shelter. It cannot replace the satisfaction 
of accomplishment through work. It does not replace a 
medical prescription. It does provide a balance, serving as 
a complementary force in any of these situations. 

Recreation, in the fullness of its meaning, must not he 
limited to an activitv concept. Activities are tools, the means 
through which essential satisfactions are accomplished or 
enhanced. Security, recognition, acceptance, creativity, ad¬ 
venture. a sense of accomplishment, and group associations 
are basic needs of individuals that can be realized through 
recreative experience. 

Values and byproducts inherent in recreation are many. 
They blend in a harmonious pattern to achieve the joy and 
satisfaction of the experience. Recreation may he thera¬ 
peutic; it may include educational values not in the con¬ 
scious awareness of the individual. It encourages and fos¬ 
ters an appreciation of the arts, of music, of the beauty of 

Miss Summers is National Recreation Consultant for the 
Service in Military and Veterans Hospitals of the American 
Red Cross, IVashinf'ton, D.C. 


the world in which we live. It contributes to physical, men¬ 
tal, and emotional fitness and stability. 

Recreation can be the key that unlocks the door to self- 
discovery, to respect for self, to the joy of sharing mutual 
interests and experiences with others. It can also be the key 
that opens the door to respect for the worth and dignity of 
others. Recreation crosses barriers of language and cultural 
differences. It is not confined by space or locality. Recrea¬ 
tion is univ ersal. 

The broad concept of the fundamental meaning of recrea¬ 
tion makes interpretation difficult. There is a tendency to 
confuse methods w ith concepts. There is still, in our culture, 
a reluctance to recognize dignity in the words ‘‘play, 1 fun,” 
and ‘‘relaxation.” Recreation is confused w ith idleness and 
wasted time. Such an interpretation leads to frustration on 
the part of those who are charged with the responsibility of 
a recreation program. It forces the professional recreator 
to seek justification for recreation on the basis of accom¬ 
plishment of other goals: keeping children off the streets or 
curbing juvenile delinquency. 

My philosophy of recreation does not confine it to any 
setting or situation. Methods may vary, objectives may as¬ 
sume different emphasis, hut the principles and general con¬ 
cepts remain the same. Recreation is important in the life 
of any individual, whether sick or well, able-bodied or 
handicapped. It may assume greater importance in the life 
of the individual who is confined or limited in movement 
because of illness or disability. 

Medical practice has long recognized that the opportunity 
to function as normally as possible during hospitalization 
contributes to the well-being of patients during convales¬ 
cence. This has an important hearing on recovery. Rec¬ 
reation as part of normal living, therefore, can be a con¬ 
tributing factor to the recovery of the patient. Relief from 
boredom and release of tension may replace the depression 
and defeatism that accompany illnesses in some people. 
Creative opportunities may encourage a healthy, construc¬ 
tive attitude toward life, especially in eases of illness from 
which permanent handicaps may result. 

A constructive attitude toward life is important to each 
individual, and recreation can contribute to such an atti¬ 
tude. Kduard Lindeman said many years ago, “Recreation 
is not a set or series of exercises, it is rather an attitude, a 
gallant attitude toward life.” If each person in the field of 
recreation attained this attitude in the full sense of its mean¬ 
ing and assisted others to incorporate such an attitude in 
their personal lives, the contribution to life in our world 
today would be immeasurable. Herein lies the challenge of 
recreation, dt 
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Want to put new life in the old team? 


Here’s how. Get Brunswick sports equip¬ 
ment for your teams. Better sports equip¬ 
ment just naturally makes for a better game. 
And the best equipment comes from 
Brunswick, including the quality lines of 
MacGregor, Red Head and Union Hard¬ 
ware. Teams are only as enthusiastic as they 


feel. Brunswick equipment can make any 
team enthusiastic. Try it and sec what won¬ 
derful things happen. 


T3/uimwick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardwire 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Build your 
autumn activity 
program around 
the Ford Dealers- 

. * .i* 

National Football 
League 


Ti GJtHrmmira 

Wo3D;lkw3pOQ 


PUNT, PASS & KICK CONTEST 



Free for All Grade School Boys 7 thru 
11! Registration October 1-31! 

Now's the time to alert your boys to 
sign-up dates for Ford's 
second annual Punt, Pass 
& Kick contestl Recrea¬ 
tion leaders across the 
country endorse PP&K as 
an excellent autumn activity. It's educa¬ 
tional, competitive, safe . . . and fun. 
It’s commended by parents, men’s 
service clubs, national youth organiza¬ 
tions ... and the President of the United 
States. Your Ford Dealer will give you 
full details on how you can make 
PP&K an important part of your own 
recreation program. 


Local Play-offs and Prizes! Each boy 
compotes in punting, passing and 
place-kicking only against boys his own 
age. (There's no body contact.) Local 
competitions are scheduled to begin on 
or about November 3. There are three 
prizes for each age group ... a warm-up 
jacket, helmet, and official-size, auto¬ 
graphed NFL football I (Trophies will be 
awarded in lieu of merchandise in 
the states of Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico and Wyoming.) Other prizes for 
regional, state and area winners I Fen 
national winners and their parents will 
go on the Tour of Champions to the 
White House in Washington, D. C., 
and the NFL Championship game! 


Free Gifts for Registering! Boys must 
be accompanied by a parent or legal 
guardian when they register. While at 
their Ford Dealer's, each boy gets these 
useful gifts: 


■ The Punt, Pass & Kick booklet with 
tips compiled by three top NFL players 

■ Autographed picture of an NFL star 


■ The Ford Football Televiewer, a 
spotter book that helps boys and dads 
follow the NFL and NCAA games on 
CBS-TV 

For complete details and rules see your 
Ford Dealer displaying the PP&K sign 


FORD DIVISION 



MOTOR COMPANY 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Dimmed hope. Senator Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr., of New Jersey has de¬ 
nounced the House Appropriations 
Committee for tarnishing the “bright 
hope for an effective open space pro¬ 
gram for the urban area.” Discussing 
the open space program. Senator Wil¬ 
liams said that in a last-minute maneu¬ 
ver in the closing hours of the session 
last year, the House effectively cut the 
$30,000,000 program to $35,000,000. 
“Now the House Committee has refused 
to allow the unexpended balance of the 
$35,000,000 to remain available until 
expended. Instead, about $31,000,000 
of appropriated funds will revert to the 
Treasury, because the Housing Agency 
has only made commitments of about 
$ 1,000,000 to date.” 

The open space program provides 
grants to cover twenty percent and in 
some cases thirty percent of the cost ac¬ 
quiring and preserving open space land 
in and around urban areas which have 
recreation, conservation, scenic or his¬ 
toric value. The purpose of the pro¬ 
gram is also to help curb urban sprawl 
and promote better patterns of urban 
development. 

Senator Williams said the fact that 
the agency has made commitments of 
onlv $4,000,000 “is in no way indicative 
of the tremendous need for this pro¬ 
gram and the prospects for giving as¬ 
sistance in the coming year.” The House 
denial of the $31,000,000 unexpended 
appropriation “is, in effect, penalizing 
the Housing Agency for the care it took 
in making sure that the program started 
off on a sound and proper basis.” 

The New Jersey Democrat pointed 
out that the law carries extensive com¬ 
prehensive planning requirements which 
lake time to fulfill. “In addition, a new 
program providing entirely new con¬ 
cepts and posing entirely new problems 
takes time to implement,” he states. He 
urges that the committee restore the un¬ 
expended balance from last year, and 
cited the growing activity of the states 
as an indication of the potential use of 
the program. New Jersey, New York, 
and Wisconsin have all passed major 
open space programs, and several other 
states are developing similar ones. 

► National Park Study. The National 
Academy of Sciences will study the fea¬ 
sibility of an expanded natural history 
research program under an agreement 
with the National Park Service. It will 


be the academy’s job to set forth find¬ 
ings and recommendations for a re¬ 
search program designed to provide the 
data required for effective management, 
development, protection, and interpre¬ 
tation of the national parks; and to en¬ 
courage the greater use of the national 
parks by scientists for basic research. 
After the completion of the study and 
evaluation, recommendations will be 
given to Secretary of the Interior Stew¬ 
art L. Udall. 

► Memorial grove. The Montana Wild¬ 
life Federation and the Idaho Wildlife 
Federation will dedicate a memorial 
cedar grove honoring Bernard DeV oto, 
conserv ationist and historian of the 
West, on September 9. The grove is lo¬ 
cated on the Lochsa River in the Clear¬ 
water National Forest of northern Ida¬ 
ho, about forty miles southwest of Mis¬ 
soula, Montana. DeYoto visited this 
beautiful river valley many times and, 
in accordance with his request, his ashes 
were scattered over the area. Within 
the grove, a bronze plaque commemo¬ 
rating DeVoto’s many contributions to 
the cause of conservation will be placed 
on a large boulder. 


► 50'tu birthday film. The 1962 Girl 
Scout Senior Roundup at Button Bay 
State Park on Lake Champlain, Ver¬ 
mont, a major event of the organiza¬ 
tion’s Fiftieth Anniversary celebration 
which brought together ten thousand 
teenage girls and adult leaders, was 
filmed for an hour-long telecast to be 
given over a nationwide network on 
September 24 from 9-lOi’M. 

The program will be produced by 
General Foods Corporation in coopera¬ 
tion with Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. and 
presented on CBS-TV stations. Follow¬ 
ing the television broadcast, General 
Foods will present color prints of the 
film to the Girl Scouts for local show¬ 
ings in communities across the country. 

► Rowing World Championships. The 
United States along with fourteen other 
countries will participate in the first 
Rowing World Championship to be held 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, September 6-9. 
The Lucerne Regatta Organization, 
sponsoring the event, expects a total of 
thirty countries in the competition. 

► Pollution threat. The planned con¬ 
struction of a huge $40,000,000 oil re¬ 
finery on the shore of southern Florida’s 


MAN AGING RECREATION RESOURCES 
The following resolution was adopted by the Governors’ Conference at 
its fifty-fourth annual meeting in (Iershey, Pennsylvania, on July 2, 1962: 

Whereas recreation is a human need contributing to human happiness, 
essential to the well-being of people, and is a legitimate continuing govern¬ 
mental responsibility directly associated with the public welfare; and 
Whereas more recreation facilities and services are needed today than 
ever before due to the continued growth and urbanization of the population, 
the increase in amount of leisure time, improved transportation, higher 
standards of living and longer life expectancy; and 

Whereas the recent report of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission (see Recreation, March and April 1962) estimates that by the 
year 2000 the national population will double while the demand for recrea¬ 
tion opportunities should triple; that nine-tenths of all Americans eighteen 
years and older engage in some outdoor recreation activity in the course 
of a year; and that participation in outdoor recreation during each summer 
may be expected to increase from the present 4,400,000.000 separate out¬ 
door recreation activity occasions to 6,900,000,000 activity occasions by 
1976 — an increase of 181 percent over participation in 1960; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Governors’ Conference urge 
each state to prepare a long-range plan for the development of outdoor rec¬ 
reation opportunities and that each state take the lead in working with local 
government toward a balanced state-local outdoor recreation program. 
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Biscayne Bay threatens the marine life 
and recreation use of that picturesque 
estuary. Pollution from the refinery 
could destroy the delicate ecological bal¬ 
ance existing in this extremely impor¬ 
tant fish-producing and scenic area. 
Onh strong protests by local conserva¬ 
tion groups and marine biologists early 
this year have temporarily blocked con¬ 
struction. As a further result, an inten¬ 
sive study has been authorized by the 
Dade County Metropolitan Commission 
to develop regulations for control of air 
and water pollution from industrial 
wastes. According to County Manager 
Irving McNayr, experts will be called 
in from the University of Florida, state, 
federal and local health departments, 
and the Florida Department of Conser¬ 
vation. 

► A state's resources. The represent¬ 
ative work of thirty-seven New Hamp¬ 
shire artists, some of them nationally 
known, is on exhibition until October 
14 on the grounds of the Wentworth- 
Coolidge Mansion in Portsmouth. A 
pioneer program arranged to establish 
a relationship between the state's natu¬ 
ral resources nnd contemporary art, the 
exhibit, including sculpture, is spon¬ 
sored by the New Hampshire Division 
of Parks (formerly the State Recreation 


Division) as a public service. It origi¬ 
nated after discussion between Russell 
B. Tobey, state director of parks, and 
members of the board of directors of the 
New Hampshire Art Association. 

► Ro.nd issue. Omaha, Nebraska, has 
passed a $1,0(10.000 bond issue for park 
and recreation facilities by a vote of 
27.606 to 19,169. The. issue was pro¬ 
moted by a committee of volunteers 
headed by a group of young men, many 
of whom have families who will benefit 
from these facilities. This committee 
had less than $2,000 to work with, and 
over two hundred appearances were 
made before all kinds of groups and or¬ 
ganizations to tell the story. All of this 
happened within a period of approxi¬ 
mately three months. The committee 
followed an outline prepared by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 

► Leaders in fitness. Representatives 
of local Boys’ Clubs enjoyed a four-day 
indoctrination in physical fitness at 
Camp Graylag in Pittsfield, New Hamp¬ 
shire this summer. The program was 
sponsored by H. P. Hood & Sons, Bos¬ 
ton dairy firm. The boys, selected by 
their individual Boys’ Club on the basis 
of physical-fitness tests and their leader¬ 
ship ability, enjoyed all the fun of camp 
life during their four-day stay, includ- 


RECREATION subscribers 
will receive A Guide to Books on 
Recreation, usually Part II of tbe 
September issue, as a separate 
mailing this year to comply with 
Post Office regulations. 


ing boating, swimming, camping, ri- 
flerv, archery, and basketball. 

Each boy. who represented one of the 
sixty New England Boys’ Clubs, was 
tested in every phase of physical fitness. 
The final day, championships in situps, 
pullups, pushups, etcetera were held by 
age classification. The boys are now ex¬ 
pected to assist their executive directors 
in instituting and promoting fitness pro¬ 
grams within their respective clubs. 
(For more on fitness see Pages 343-6.) 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► The seventh National Institute 
in Recreation Administration closed its 
registration with a quota of 130 en¬ 
rolled delegates and guests. Sponsored 
by the National Recreation Association, 
the Institute will be held in Philadel¬ 
phia, September 29-30, prior to the 
opening of the 44th National Recreation 
Congress ( see Page 337). Registrants 
represent thirty-one states, Canada, and 
the District of Columbia. There are nine 
Canadian executives and four recrea¬ 
tion executives from the U.3. Air Force. 
By special request of the International 
Recreation Association and the State 
Department, an executive from Singa¬ 
pore has been admitted. Most of the 
delegates are city and county recreation 
and park executives. 

► Award winners. Robert M. Brister, 
outdoors editor of the Houston. Texas, 
Chronicle , is the winner of the 1961 
Thomas Fleming Day Award for the 
best example of newspaper writing on 
the subject of recreation boating during 
the year. Mr. Brister will receive the 
1961 Day Award Certificate and a 
$1,000 cash prize from the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manu¬ 
facturers. sponsor of the competition, 
which is conducted by the Journalism 
Division of Boston University’s School 
of Public Relations and Communica¬ 
tions. 'Ihe judges awarded an honor¬ 
able mention and $100 in cash to Law¬ 
rence F. Barber, marine editor of the 
Portland, Oregon, Oregonian, “for ex¬ 
cellent coverage of recreation boating 
activities in his state.” 

► Research projects. The U.S. Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau has awarded $233,332 
for carrying out twelve research and 
demonstration projects seeking ways to 
provide more effective child welfare 
services. Tbe program was authorized 
under I960 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Congress has appropri¬ 
ated funds for its inauguration during 
the current fiscal year. 


fomflsiLiJbnaL SafmxUuL 


Bill* 

House 

Senate 

Youth Conservation Corps (H.R. 10682, S. 404): 
Provides for Youth Conservation Corps and other 
training programs and benefits to prepare unemployed 
youths for skilled jobs. 

R 

R 

National Wilderness System (S. 174): Sets aside 
6,800,000 acres of wilderness in forty-four states for 
recreation purposes. 

C 

P 

Land Conservation (H.R. 11172, S. 3118): Pro¬ 
vides for a Federal Land Conservation Fund for pur¬ 
chase of recreation nnd conservation lands and author¬ 
izes collection of user fees at recreation areas and other 
revenues to replenish fund. 

C 

C 

Urban Affairs (Reorganization Plan itl): Creates 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
in". 

D 

C 

Shoreline Areas ( 5. 543) : Preserves coastal and in¬ 
land shoreline areas for cultural, recreation, and scien¬ 
tific benefits. 

C 

P 

I’adre Island (H.R. 5049, S. 4): Authorizes Padre 
Island as national seashore. 

C 

P 

Point Reyes (H.R. 2775, S. 476) : Authorizes acqui¬ 
sition of national seashore with twenty thousand acres 
preserved as grazing zone. 

*C: in committee R: reported P: passed D: defeated 

C 

P 
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: THE 44th NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS ; 

**** ****.¥.* + ¥ + *¥* + -'l‘¥ : **¥*'******¥*-*¥+** + ’<- 

Your ROUND THE CLOCK Guide 


HIGHLIGHTS 

★ STELLAR SPEAKERS 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark, U.S. 
Senator from Pennsylvania . . . '‘Free 
Time—A Challenge to Free Men.” Sep¬ 
tember 30, 8 PM. 

Dr. Edward C. Crafts, d irector. U.S. 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation . . . the 
role and plans of the new federal Bu¬ 
reau of Outdoor Recreation. October 4, 
2:30 PM. 


Senator Clark Dr. Crafts 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director. Insti¬ 
tute of Physical Medicine and Rehabili¬ 
tation, New York University Medical 
Center . . . role of recreation in promot¬ 
ing mental, physical, and emotional 
health. October 2. 8 PM. 



Dr. Ethel l. Alpenfels, professor of 
educational anthropology, New York 
University . . . “Man—His Nature as an 
Individual Today,” October 1, 10 AM. 

Dr. Luther H. Culiek, chairman of 
the hoard, Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration . . . “The Challenge to Recrea¬ 
tion. : October 7, 11:15 AM. 

Dr. llurold D. Meyer, chairman, rec¬ 
reation curriculum, University of North 
Carolina . . « “The Recreation Partici¬ 
pant—Present and Potential” (sum¬ 
mary of Dav-in-Depth Program). 


HIGHLIGHTS 


★ SPECIAL EVENTS 
National Recreation Congress Con¬ 
cert . . . Robin Hood Dell (Philadel¬ 
phia) Orchestra. October 1. 8:30 PM. 
Philadelphia Hummers String 
Rand . . . September 30, 8 PM. 

All-Congress Banquet ami Dance... 

October 3, 7:30 PM. 

Social Recreation Program, Octo¬ 
ber 2, 9:30 PM. 


Mrs. FreJric Mann Robert Crawford 
Chairman Chairman 

Ifives’ Committee Local Arrangements 

Wives’ Program ... coffee hours. Del¬ 
aware River boat trip, Philadelphia Art 
Museum, and other tours. 

T our of Philadelphia . . . recreation 
facilities and points of interest. October 
3, 2:15 PM. 

★ OVER FIFTY 

SPECIAL INTEREST SESSIONS 
dealing with 

armed forces 

HOSPITAL 
PUBLIC 
111 HAL 
RELIGIOUS 

PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY 
STATE AND FEDERAL 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Robin Hood Dell (Philadelphia) Orchestra 
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,.: TO CONGRESS PROGRAM 

SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY 
(Including Business and Social Meetings*) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 

ARS Executive Board Meeting 

Hospital Section Executive Committee Meeting 
Administrative Council 

Natl. Assoc, of Recreational Therapists 

Exec. Board Meeting 

NRA Natrona! Institute in Recreation Administration 

8:00 AM 

9:30 AM- 5:30 PM 
9:45 AM-11.30 PM 

8:30 AM- 4:00 PM 

9:00 AM- 9:30 PM 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 

Natl. Association of Recreational Therapists 

Exec. Board Meeting 

8:30 AM- 4:00 PM 

ARS Administrative Council 

9:00 AM-12:00 M 

Hospital Section Exec. Committee 

9:30 AM- 5:00 PM 

Executive Board Meeting 

1:45 PM 

Armed Forces Section Business Meeting 

2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 

Rural and State and Federal Services Sections 
(Combined Meeting) 

2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 

Professional Education Section Business Meeting 

2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 

NRA Natl. Committee on Recreation Standards 

2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 

Pennsylvania Recreation & Park Society 

Executive Board Meeting 

2:00 PM- 4:00 PM 

NRA Natl. Institute in Recreation Administration 

2:00 PM- 5:00 PM 

ALL-CONGRESS GET-ACQUAINTED RECEPTION 

4:00 PM 

Free Time—A Challenge to Free Man 
(Opening General Session) 

8:00 PM 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 1 

European Recreation Society Breakfast 

7:30 AM- 9:00 AM 

Official Opening of Exhibits 

9:00 AM-10:00 AM 

DAY-IN-DEPTH PROGRAM: The Recreation Participant 
—Present and Potential 

Part 1A: Man—His Nature As An Individual To 
day (General Session) 

10:00 AM-11:00 AM 

Part IB: The Challenge to Recreation 
(General Session) 

11:15 AM-12:15 PM 

Part II: Discussion Meetings on the Recreation 
Participant by Agency Settings: 

2:00 PM- 3:30 PM 

Armed Forces 

Professional Education 

Hospital Settings 

Public Recreation 

Religious 

New Urbanized Countryside 

Voluntary Agencies 

Part III: A Recapitulation—The Recreation Par¬ 
ticipant—Present and Potential 

3:45 PM- 4:45 PM 

American Recreation Foundation Meeting 

4:45 PM- 6:00 PM 

ARS Religious Organizations Section 

4:45 PM- 6:00 PM 

Public Relations Committee 

Hospital Section Social Hour 

5:30 PM- 7:00 PM 

Armed Forces Section Social Hour 

6:00 PM- 7:30 PM 

NRA National Advisory Committees: 

4:45 PM- 6:00 PM 

Recreation Administration 

International Services 

Publishing of Recreation Materials 

Recreation Programs and Activities 

Recreation Research 

Recruitment, Training and Placement 
of Recreation Personnel 

NRA Board of Directors Dinner 

6:00 PM- 7:30 PM 

Natl. Recreation Congress Concert— 

Robin Hood Dell (Phila.) Orchestra 

8:30 PM 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2 
Planning Parks for People 
The Legislative Hopper 

Research Techniques Used in the ORRR Report 
National Registration Means National 
Professional Growth 
Rural Area Development in Recreation 
Citizen Action for Recreation Through 
Advisory Councils 
Program Session for Wives 
Armed Forces Recreation: 

Evaluating The Armed Forces Recreation Program 
Space Age Recreation 


9:00 AM-10:30 AM 


9:00 AM-12:30 PM 
9:00 AM-10:30 AM 
11:00 AM-12:30 PM 


* Business meetings are shown in lightface type; regular Congress ses- 
sions and social affairs are in boldface. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2 (Cont’d.) 

Planning Future Recreation Service in Relation to 

Changing Concepts in Medical Care 9:00 AM 

Bringing the Older Citizen Into Community Focus 

Through Recreation Camping 11:00 AM 

Utilization of Community Resources By Private and 
Voluntary Agencies 
Question the Experts 
Swimming Pool Programing—Across the 
Country with New Ideas 

Outdoor Recreation for America—Its Implication at 
the Federal, State and Local Levels 
National Recreation Association Luncheon 12:45 PM 

Recreation and the Cultural Arts (General Session) 2:30 PM 

ARS Student Reception 4:00 PM 

Annual Business Meeting 4:30 PM 

Springfield College Alumni Dinner 6:30 PM 

The Role of Recreation in Promoting Physical, Emo¬ 
tional and Mental Health (General Session) 

SOCIAL RECREATION PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3 
Workshop for Professional Educators 

9:00 AM-12:00 M 

Recreation’s Forgotten Responsibility— 

The-Hard-t o-Reach 

Hospital Recreation: 

Values of Case Recording to Recreation 

9:00 AM-10:30 AM 

Current Research 

11:00 AM-12:00 M 

Administrative Workshop—Large and 

Medium Departments 

9:30 AM-11:30 AM 

Problems of Administering a One-Man 

Recreation Department 

Problems of Operation and Construction of an 
Artificial Ice Rink 

Fitness and Recreation 

International Recreation 

Performing Arts 

ARS Annual Awards Luncheon 

12:15 PM- 2:00 PM 

TOURS OF PHILADELPHIA RECRFATION 
FACILITIES AND POINTS OF INTEREST 

2:15 PM 5:30 PM 

A Critical Evaluation of Program Techniques 
(Hospital Recreation) 

2:30 PM- 4:00 PM 

ARS Armed Forces Section Business Meeting 

3:30 PM- 5:30 PM 

Rural and State and Federal Services 

Section (Combined Meeting) 

Hospital Section Business Meeting 

4:15 PM- 5:30 PM 

Professional Education Section 

VA Hospital Personnel Meeting 

5:30 PM 6:30 PM 

ALL-CONGRESS BANQUET AND DANCE 

7:30 PM 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4 
Seminar for Board Members 
Leadership of Youth 
Bond Issues 

Case Study—Philadelphia Dept, of Rec. 

Encroachment—Can We Kill Its Insatiable Appetite? 

Problems of Public Golf Courses 

Recreation's Role in the Event of a Disaster 

Revenue Producing Facilities 

Amateur Athletics In Recreation 

Agency Coordination and Cooperation 

How Can Recreation Advance Our National Purpose? 

Legal Phases of Recreation Programs— 

Public and Private 

Recruitment of Recreation Personnel 
Regional Planning for Parks and Recreation 
Reports on Current Recreation Research 
Supervision Techniques 

Modern Programs Through Technical Recreation 
Clinic on Maintenance Problems 
Luncheon: Editors of Recreation Publications 
The New Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
(Closing General Session) 

Federation of National Professional 

Organizations for Recreation Meeting 


9:00 AM-10:30 AM 


11:00 AM-12:30 PM 


12:30 PM- 2:30 PM 
2:30 PM- 4:00 PM 


OR CHANGES AND SOME ADDITIONS MAY BE MADE BY ACTUAL STARTING DATE OF CONGRESS. 
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0 LOCAL RECREATION FACILITIES 

- IMIII.AIII'XI'IIIA --- 


You Ain’! Seen 
Nothing Yet... 


Until you’ve seen 

l*It iladelph ia’s amazing 

recreation development 



Lee Center is a neighborhood oasis for both you nit and old. 


Venice Island Playground exemplifies the city’s new areas. 


Harvey Pollack 

\ r ou ain’t seen 
nothing yet 
until y ou've seen 
Philadelphia's rec¬ 
reation setup. Dele¬ 
gates to the 1956 
National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress in 
the (.ity of Brotherly Love were quite 
impressed with what was going on. 
What was then a ppJgraru gathering 
momentum is now roaring along on 
all cylinders as Philadelphia completes 
ten years of progress. The last six years 
have proven just as outstanding as the 
first four, and visitors to the 1962 
Congress will see some exciting devel¬ 
opments. 

At last count there were better than 
350 different facilities under the juris¬ 
diction of the department of recreation 
headed by Commissioner Robert W. 
Crawford. These sites range from tot- 
lots and wildlife preserves to an over¬ 
night camp and a boat launching area. 
A visitor to Philadelphia’s recreation 

Mr. Pollack is special events coordi¬ 
nator for the Philadelphia Department 
of Recreation. 


facilities in 1952 would find it difficult 
to believe that he was in the same city 
today. There has been an amazing 
transformation as the city vaulted fiom 
one of the most backward areas to be¬ 
come one of the most progressive. 

In 1952, most playgrounds consisted 
of a field with a fence around it and 
some unimaginative equipment. Today, 
a playground is packed with equipment 
that delights the youngsters, enables 
them to use their imagination, and con¬ 
sequently has increased their visits. In 
the old days, the recreation system was 
aimed almost exclusively at providing 
active pay for boys and young men, 
ignoring other age groups and girls and 
women. Today, the department stresses 
family recreation and provides facili 
ties for all age groups as sites are built 
or redeveloped. 

Philadelphia is meeting the specifica¬ 
tions and the modern concept of what 
facilities a playground should have. In 
many' cases, old, inadequate, unsanitary 
structures have been torn down and re¬ 
placed by modern buildings. In some 
centers, small buildings with meeting 
rooms have been erected to supplement 
structures that existed previously'. 


Improvements include the paving of 
areas for court games such as basket¬ 
ball and volleyball and for free play 
when inclement weather prevents the 
use of turf fields; construction of ap¬ 
paratus areas for preschool and ele¬ 
mentary-school age children; and the 
installation of irrigation for fields and 
treatment of soil to provide usable turf. 
Also, suitable systems of connecting 
paths and landscaping have been pro¬ 
vided to improve the appearance of the 
play grounds and make them an asset 
to the neighborhood. 

hi the ten-year stretch from 1952. 
101 different playgrounds or recreation 
centers and parks have been dedicated 
after being built or redeveloped. Thirty- 
eight other sites were improved but 
were not dedicated, making a total of 
139 different projects in this stretch at 
a cost (dose to $20,000,000. 

Since 1952 the city has acquired and 
developed four new recreation centers 
and redeveloped twenty two others out 
of the current total of thirty-four. Of 
the total of eighty-one playgrounds, 
thirteen are new and fifty-three have 
been redeveloped. Most of the other 
fifteen are scheduled for redevelop- 
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nent. Thirteen parks have been reha- 
ulilated to include play equipment 
1'hree other parks have been built and 
seventeen old parks were rehabilitated. 
There are many more new playgrounds 
ind centers currently either in the con¬ 
struction or planning stages. 

In the swimming pool category, six 
new ones have beeti constructed and 
five others have been rehabilitated. 
Ollier improvements are planned to the 
thirty-two others under the depart¬ 
ment’s jurisdiction. The swimming sea¬ 
son has been extended to start at Me¬ 
morial Day and to continue to Tabor 
Day. Family swimming also is now 
available at the new or redeveloped 
pools. More than two million annually 
use the pools. Two ice rinks have been 
constructed, the firsL pair in the depart¬ 
ment’s history, and more are on the 
way. Approximately a dozen sites have 
been acquired for redevelopment even¬ 
tually as recreation facilities. 

The Tinicum Wildlife Preserve at the 
southwest tip of the city was acquired 
in 1957 and serves as one of the few in 
America within a city limits. The for¬ 
mer Pennsylvania State Fish Hatchery 
w r as acquired in 1956 and is utilized for 
fishing for youngsters and for picnick¬ 
ing. In addition, a modern boat ramp 
was erected in 1961. 

The Philadelphia Stadium has under¬ 
gone extensive improvements and annu¬ 
ally plays host to events that draw 
approximately three hundred thousand 
people (Army-Navy football. Liberty 
Bowl, Acme Bowl, etcetera!. Camp Wil 
liain Penn in the Poconos was acquired 
to provide an overnight camp for needy 
youngsters. The Chamounix and Happy 
Days day camp were rehabilitated, as 
was the famed Robin Hood Dell. 

In addition to physical improve¬ 
ments, there also has heen instituted a 
comprehensive and coordinated pro¬ 
gram of recreation services which has 
vaulted participation at the centers 
from 9,994.000 in 1952 to 25.000.000 
today. This figure does not include the 
wide use made by citizens at parks, 
picnic areas, Philadelphia Stadium, and 
Tinicum Wildlife Preserve, as well as 
such well-known events as the Mum¬ 
mers Parade, the summer band concerts 
of the string bands on a center city 
plaza and band concerts at the centers 
by police and firemen’s group. 


S OMK of the program ''firsts" since 
1952 include citywide basketball 
and softball tournaments; indoor ten¬ 
nis: city chess, foul shooting and soccer 
tourneys; picnic services to organiza¬ 
tions and churches; water carnivals; 
camping at Camp William Penn; arti¬ 
ficial ice skating; dance festivals and 
youth pentathlons; citizen recreation 
councils at each facility; a Festival of 
Youth and a Recreation Fxposition: 
trawling dramatic players in the sum¬ 
mer plus puppetry; creative dramatics 
and thealer-in-the-round; nine ceramics 
and pottery centers; and a baseball 
program under a central Junior Base¬ 
ball Federation. 'I his list could be ex¬ 
tended many times if the numerous 
programs and events that are conducted 
in the eight recreation districts and by 
individuals centers and playgrounds 
were included. 

The program has been extended to 
all ages, both male and female; to tbe 
handicapped; to older people and to 
the hard-to-reach individuals. It has 
been extended to neighborhoods that 
lack recreation facilities through the 
use of forty-one public schools and 
twenty-one housing recreation facili¬ 
ties. The program was broadened from 
a mere playground and athletic pro¬ 
gram to include a wide range of cul¬ 
tural, intellectual, social, and outdoor 
recreation. 

T he maintenance division keeps up 
with the tremendous expansion of 
the recreation sites and facilities by 
providing daily, routine and emergency 
services for the program division. The 
maintenance section maintains and in¬ 
stalls a wooden indoor track at Con¬ 
vention Hall for the famed Inquirer 
meet and also for the department’s own 
meet: it installs and operates indoor 
tennis courts and also assists in many 
other activities within the department. 

The planning division follows Com¬ 
missioner Crawford’s mandate that no 
two playgrounds in the city should be 
alike. He insists on individuality at 
each site, and the architects delight in 
improvising new types of equipment 
and buildings. A novel cone-shaped 
building in the western part of the city 
contrasts with a colorful rectangular¬ 
shaped one in the northeast. 

The imaginative equipment includes 


play apparatus shaped like dragons, 
trains, boats, fire engine*. whales, por¬ 
poises. turtles, giraffes, caterpillars* bee¬ 
hives. lighthouses, etcetera. < limbers 
may he scaffolds, tepees. ladders bal¬ 
ance beams, space ships, rocket Mbps, 
tightropes, etcetera. A variety of swings 
includes tot. lioblo horse, tandem, 
bucket, and belt Sliding boards also 
come in various types such as spiral 
slide, chute slides, trail blazer slides, 
double slide, half-arc slides, etcetera. 

rpitiK orrnooR facilities offer many 
features. Tenuis courts, deck shut 
fie courts, horseshoe pits, bocee courts, 
quoit areas, badminton courts, and \ol- 
leyball Courts are plentiful. Outdoor 
basketball, a year-round activity, is 
available at most centers. In addition 
to erecting full-length courts. Commis¬ 
sioner Crawford also has pioneered the 
half-court style to aceoimnodale more 
participants, 

Naturally, there are softhall, base¬ 
ball, soccer, football, and Little League 
fields in abundance. Lights to lengthen 
the play day are provided in a good 
portion of the areas. In the play¬ 
grounds, the buildings comprise areas 
for arts and crafts, drama, meeting 
rooms, games, etcetera. 411 have kitchen 
units that enable refreshments to be 
prepared on the spot. The recreation 
center buildings have larger quarters 
and house gyms and auditoriums. 

The recreation department works 
with many different 'civic groups in 
running activities such as Yo-yo tour¬ 
neys, marbles championships, festivals, 
safely bicycle rodeos, tennis instruc¬ 
tion, track meets, and so on. It also 
issues permits and provides for instruc¬ 
tions for play streets I the blocking of 
small streets as play areas from 10am 
to 4 pm) and issues permits for the 
attachment of street showers to fire 
plugs. 

Recreation in Philadelphia has come 
a long way in ten y ears. Yet Boh Craw¬ 
ford visualizes advances in the coming 
years that will surpass the progress 
made thus far. If you're one of those 
“I'm from Missouri" types, your visit 
to the Congress should make you sing 
a new tune. One look at the vast system 
and the imaginative equipment should 
be enough. Philadelphia has climbed 
to the forefront of the nation's recrea¬ 
tion parade and intends to stay r . if 
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A s of Be I’FEM her fikst. 1962 . Helen Dauncey will have 
Completed almost twenty years as a social recreation 
specialist on the staff of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and will he free to enjoy her own leisure in her 
own way. >he will he greatly missed, not only by friends 
and professional associates, but by young people across the 
land and by the many leaders whom she has taught in social 
recreation training courses. 

At the end of her first year with the Association. Helen 
Dauncey was appointed the Katharine F. Barker Memorial 
Field Secretar\ for girls and women and she has served in 
that capacity ever since. The Katharine F. Barker Memorial 
Fund was established in 1929 by Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, 
NR A board member, in memory of her mother, for special 
service in working for better programs of recreation for 
gills and women. "Girls do not want a warmed-over boys' 


program,'’ Miss Dauncey points out. "‘Ihey want their own 
built on their own needs and interests.” 

Her wide experience in leadership in community recrea¬ 
tion programs—in recreation centers, camps, and on play¬ 
grounds—as well as in leadership training eventually proved 
to be an open sesame to foreign travel and Helen has acted 
as a special recreation consultant at air bases in many differ¬ 
ent countries during recent years while on loan to the Air 
Force. She has been a moving force in developing the base- 
community concept of recreation in the Air Force and in 
developing leadership for the AF youth program. She also 
has visited all the fifty United States, except North Dakota, 
and her suitcase has been her home all these years. 

Helen Dauncey is a graduate of the Boston School of 
Physical Fducation and her formal education included a 
B.S. in Education from Boston University. She also has had 
teaching experience in public and private schools, colleges 
and the YWCA. 

Her earlier experience as a teacher, coupled with a sound 
philosophy of recreation, have been basic ingredients in the 
successful training of recreation leaders. She has heen de¬ 
manding of the best, both from herself and from those she 
taught. Her great zeal and devotion always have been fla¬ 
vored with a pleasing sense of humor. Men and women in 
countless numbers throughout the country are serving the 
recreation movement with greater professional competence 
and dedication as a result of Helen Dauncey’s years of faith¬ 
ful work.—C. E. Reed, Director Emeritus oj the National 
Recreation Association Field Department. 
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Johnston’s Famous VILLAGE SQUARE Candy, 
Cookies, Fudge Topping Now Available 
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Community Recreation 

A Pattern for Action 


Charles B. “Bud” Wilkinson 

L ESS THAN A CENTURY ago. the aver¬ 
age employed man was expected to 
work around twelve hours a day. six 
days a week, and it was frowned upon 
if his ‘‘leisure time” was not spent pro¬ 
ductively. There was no problem about 
leisure time for the ladies and the self- 
employed. They had too little to give it 
much thought. 

Recreation in those days was often in the form of a Sat¬ 
urday night taffy pull, or for the more adventurous, a neigh¬ 
borhood square dance. People had very little time for other 
types of recreation, yet they were for the most part, physi¬ 
cally fit. They were fit because they had to be in order to 
meet the demands of everyday living. 

With the turn of the century came the rapid advance of 
automation and consequently a steady increase in the 
amount of leisure time for Americans of all ages. Physical 
fitness has just as steadily decreased. Since it is no longer 
necessary for the average individual to exert physical energy 
to earn a living, the citizens of our country have become 
soft. The lack of physical fitness begins with the very young 
child who rides to school instead of walking, progresses 
through the teenager who prefers television to physical ac¬ 
tivity, and continues through every age group, through all 
walks of life. 

Considering that the strength of our nation is dependent 

Mk. WILKINSON, director oj athletics at the University oj 
Oklahoma since 1947, is special consultant to President 
Kennedy on youth fitness. 



upon the vigor and fitness of all our people, it is most un¬ 
fortunate that physical fitness continues to decline despite 
our unparalleled high standard of living and the great ad¬ 
vancement ol medical science toward increased longevity. 
We must combat this serious problem with even force we 
can muster. I he most logical method seem- to be through 
the concerted efforts of schools and even agenev providing 
leisure-time recreation programs and services. 

Last year, soon after President Keimedv’s inauguration, 
the President’s Council on Youth Fitness, with the aid and 
endorsement of nineteen key educational and medical or 
ganizations. began work on a specific phvsieal fitness 
program for out nation's school children. The completed 
suggested program was bound into a 112-page illustrated 
booklet. In late summer of 1961,250.000 copies of the hook 
were mailed to state departments of education for distribu¬ 
tion to schools through state directors of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Surveys show that half the nation's elementary and high 
schools are using the suggested program as a beginning 
guide. I housands of children have been tested in pilot proj¬ 
ect cities scattered throughout the country. Results of these 
tests prove conclusively that a simple, school-centered pro¬ 
gram noticeably improves the physical fitness of students 
w ithin a few short months. 

Greatly encouraged by the results of the recommended 
school program, the council has now prepared and placed 
in the hands of schools and recreation departments across 
the nation a suggested communitv recreation program. 
Much of the material contained in the program grew from 
discussions among recreation and physical education leaders 
at the recreation conference held in Washington, 1).C. on 
February 21. 1962. The community recreation program is 
centered around four basic recommendations. They are: 

1. Establish a community-wide physical-fitness commit¬ 
tee involving all recreation and other leisure-time agencies. 

2. Provide state and local laws, wherever necessary, to 
broaden the use of existing playgrounds, schools, and all 
types of facilities suitable for recreation activities. 

3. Provide, year-round as well as summer opportunities 
for special physical-fitness centers and sports clubs. 

4. Provide and expand opportunities for daily vigorous 
physical activities for all age groups and in all programs 
wherever possible and appropriate. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the need for full co¬ 
operation of all recreation agencies within the community. 
The suggested recreation program can never attain a high 
degree of effectiveness without it. For this reason, it is 
urged that the local governing body join with the school 
board in establishing a community physical-fitness commit¬ 
tee, appointing as chairman an aggressive, hard-working 
individual, either lav or professional, who will be a real 
crusader for a cause he deems worthwhile. 

The remainder of the community physical-fitness com¬ 
mittee would have representation from all community or¬ 
ganizations concerned with recreation, either directly or 
indirectly". The committee would work together in a unified 
effort to coordinate the planning and execution of a recrea- 
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Full cooperation of all community agencies is needed 


hoi, pjopi'uii .iiicii would assure maxinunn benefit to the 

co;nu;unirv as a whole. 

Tiie duties ■ I the community physical-fitness committee 
would inciucle the evaluation of the effectiveness of existing 
programs for improving physical fitness, determining if ex¬ 
isting programs meet the physical-fitness needs of all age 
groups, the identification of undesirable overlapping of fit¬ 
ness programs and other wasteful duplication of effort, and 
the securing of maximum use of all facilities in the commu¬ 
nity including evening and r\eekend use. It would also he 
appropriate for the committee to coordinate action for plan¬ 
ning and financing new physical! recreation facilities. 

Regardless of how comprehensive the council s recom¬ 
mended program may he. regardless of the unlimited co¬ 
operation of community recreational groups and leaders, 
no public program of recreation will he successful unless 
it is accepted and |yvanted by the citizens concerned. There- 
/fore, it should also be the function of the community com¬ 
mittee to provide the kind of publicity that yvill obtain pub¬ 
lic acceptance of the program and establish the desire for 
physical fitness. 


America lias been muscle hound from holding 
a steering wheel. The only callous place on an 
American is llie bottom of his driving toe. 

—Will Rogers. 


It yvill he necessary to secure the cooperation of local 
newspapers and radio and television stations. Often, the aid 
of local advertising agencies may he enlisted as a public 
service on a "no charge” basis. A good, sound campaign 
should he launched which will convince citizens of their 
need for physical fitness and the benefits they yvill derive 
from being fit: inform them of the existence of the commu 
liity physical-fitness program; and provide activities which 
will motivate them to join the program, individually and as 
family groups. 

A community-coordinated physical-fitness program re¬ 
quires carefully planned, vigorous activities. It must he kept 
in mind, however, that these activities must he enjoyable, 
or participants yvill not remain in the program. Oppottuni- 
ties should he provided for beginners to master the basic 
skills of various activities. 

It has been found that instructional groups are often more 
successful when divided into age groupings. Adults tend to 
become self-conscious when attempting to learn new skills 
in the presence of much younger people. 

Since there is usually a rapid decline in adult physical 
fitness after the age of twenty-six it is urged that both men 
and women secure a complete physical examination from the 
family physician before entering a program of vigorous ac¬ 
tivity. Then, with his approval, participation should begin 
in moderation. The council’s suggested community program 
includes tests for adult fitness, exercises and scoring charts. 


Sports and exercise equipment is suggested for the family’s 
use at home. 

One of the most important aspects of community recrea¬ 
tion programs is the strengthening of family ties; and, of 
course, the importance of parental example in setting a 
phvsieal-fitness pattern cannot be over-emphasized. Public 
and voluntary recreation agencies must reach the parents 
if they are to reach the children. Therefore, every commu¬ 
nity recreation program should include activities suitable 
for family participation. 

Swimming is an ideal conditioning activity for everyone 
and is particularly well suited to participation by family 
groups. Roller skating, popular with all age groups, is 
greeted with enthusiasm by families in search of recreation. 
School gymnasiums and multipurpose rooms may double as 
skating rinks, using skates with plastic wheels to keep floor 
marring at a minimum. Multiple use of facilities wherever 
possible represents good community economy and is strongly 
recommended. 

Bicycling is a highly enjoyable and inexpensive means 
of recreation and exercise for family groups, especially 
those representing wide age ranges. Walking, too, is an ex¬ 
cellent form of exercise adaptable to the entire family. Hikes 
may be related to history, folklore, religion, nature study— 
whatever the countryside has to offer. 

These activities are only a very small portion of a long 
list that might include motorboating, fishing, camping, danc¬ 
ing, even mountain climbing. In short, any sport or pas¬ 
time promoting vigorous physical activity should he con¬ 
sidered. A varied recreation program will assure something 
to attract everyone in the community. 

It is important that the community recreation committee 
not omit special-interest sports. Public and voluntary rec¬ 
reation agencies should encourage and sponsor special in¬ 
terest sports clubs. This bait will snare many an otherwise 
uninterested individual. Those skilled in various sports will 
not miss the opportunity to participate and compete. In¬ 
structive programs within the clubs will serve as an incen¬ 
tive to those who have not yet become proficient or who are 
eager, yet rank heginners. Increased interest and enthusi¬ 
asm will he generated if cooperation is requested from the 
United States Olympic Development Committee in the in¬ 
itial stages of club development. 

Many years as a football coach have taught me that it is 
the teamwork that wins the game. So I would like to urge 
that once community fitness committees are appointed, they 
get together as a team and carefully evaluate existing rec¬ 
reation programs making certain activities are scheduled 
that develop vigorous physical health. I suggest that they 
forget past differences, if any, and work together with one 
goal in common—complete physical fitness for everyone in 
their community. 

Only with the whole-hearted cooperation of school and 
community recreation and physical-education leaders will 
we be able to instigate, programs which will recapture the 
physical fitness that should he the birthright of every 
American. 
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How schools and recreation departukents are supplementing each other s efforts 


F itness programs in schools and 
recreation departments or other 
community groups can he programed 
to supplement and enrich each other. In 
this way, young people are given a con¬ 
stant basis for fitness in the schools and 
an active attitude towards fitness and 
recreation which can carry over into 
adult life. 

In Fort Pierce, Florida, Woodrow 
Dukes, recreation director for St. Lucie 
County; the school faculty; and the 
principal at Fairlawn Elementary 
School decided to organize a fitness 
program. The school does not have a 


physical education instructor, so Gahe 
Prescott, Mr. Duke's assistant, and Ron 
Tietgen, a recreation intern, were as¬ 
signed to the program. All grades were 
given simple calisthenics and group 
games. In the upper grades touch foot¬ 
ball, basketball and softball were 
taught. Ten minutes of the physical 
education period were devoted to calis¬ 
thenics including pushups, knee bends, 
buttertly, etcetera. After calisthenics, 
part of the group used the chinning 
bars, others climbed ropes. Track events, 
such as dashes, broad jumps, and pole 
vaults, have recently been included. 


The Tulsa; Oklahoma, recreation de¬ 
partment feels that there should be a 
continuation of fitness programs during 
the summer months, and decided to 
conduct a two-month trial fitness pro¬ 
gram during the summer of 1961. I he 
recreation staff met to determine the 
sort of program that would be most 
beneficial, the age group that would be 
most interested, and the means avail¬ 
able for promoting such a program. 
Realizing that a hard-core type of fit¬ 
ness program would not appeal to those 
who need it most, the department de¬ 
signed a program which combined rig- 


Infortnal and spontaneous activity can be just as productive oj physical fitness as structured calisthenics proprams. 
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orous f uii(i competitive sports 
will' -octal i\itir'i. such as parties, 
bicvele trips, and h It! hilo-s. ]t was 
continualK emphasized that lack of per¬ 
sona! pit', sir a 1 abilitv is not a handicap, 
that the mo.-i important thing is indi¬ 
vidual impt nvement. \ local radio sta¬ 
tion ami the local newspapers agreed to 
carry regular advertisements urging 
j uni 01 -liigh-srhool youngsters to be¬ 
come members of the fitness elubs. The 
theme used was "Improve tour Physi¬ 
cal Fitness through Recreation. Join 
your Community Center's Physical Fit¬ 
ness Club.” Over tive hundred young¬ 
sters met the first day at eight different 
recreation centers in the city. F.aeh was 
tested in six different track and field 
events, the results to he used as a stand¬ 
ard to gauge improvement. A day’s ses¬ 
sion consisted of thirty minutes of ex¬ 
ercises followed bv the formation of 
different teams to play competitive 
sports. The last regular session con¬ 
sisted of retesting the participants in 
the same track and field events. Ap¬ 
proximately eighty percent of the group 
involved improved in all si\ events 
tested. F.aeh person rvas informed of 
his improvement, advised of the weak 
points, and told how he might correct 
them. The climax of the program took 
place at a centrally located park where 
the youngsters met to perform in uni¬ 
son before parents, guests, and TV 
cameras. The mayor of Tulsa presented 
awards to the ten most improved mem¬ 


bers of the group, and a plaque was pre¬ 
sented to the hoy and girl showing the 
greatest overall improvement. 

Sixth graders in Irvington, Very Jer¬ 
sey. enjoy a lively fun-and-fitness pro¬ 
gram. The youngsters in Irvington 
spend a week outdoors living physical 
fitness as well as academic fitness, Two 
instructors take the children to an out¬ 
door school; they live in tents, eat out- 
of-doors. and have exercise as well as 
study hours. They study science, as¬ 
tronomy. meteorology, conservation: 
they hike through miles of wooded area 
to study nature first hand. 

Clarence W. Mendel], Sterling pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of I.atin and chairman 
of \ale University's Hoard of Athletic 
Control, stressed the importance of fit¬ 
ness in the 1 ale Alumni Magazine. Dr. 
Mendell wrote “. . . the intellectual may 
think more generally valuable thoughts, 
and the spiritual man conceive more 
generally useful revelations, if sup¬ 
ported by a normally healthy and sanely 
controlled physical machine through 
which to work. If this he true, and 1 
think it hard to believe that it is not. 
does it not follow as the night the day 
that our ideal of education should he the 
best-developed combination of all three 
functions, in fact, the sound mind ( and 
soul I in the sound body?” I)r. Men¬ 
dell claims that athletics have an honor¬ 
able part to play hut that it is not purely 
physical. "They supply special oppor¬ 


tunities, it is true, for body-building, 
hut they also offer a testing ground for 
intellectual and spiritual integrity. The 
college has more teaching outlets than 
just the classroom.” 

Muskogee, Oklahoma, has been one 
of the pioneers in developing fitness for 
youth. Kansas City, Missouri, has a 
highly developed program of physical 
fitness and health. Both city’s programs 
show the advance of the fitness frontier. 
An excellent film, ‘‘Youth J’hysical Fit¬ 
ness”. traces the programs in these two 
cities. Gene Kelly, dancer and actor of 
movie fame, and “Hud” Wilkinson, spe¬ 
cial consultant to the President on 
youth fitness, are featured in the film. 
The musical background to the film, a 
song titled “Chickenfat” has proven so 
popular that it is now available in 
record form through local Junior Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce. The film runs 
twenty-eight minutes, is in color. Also 
available to stimulate community ac¬ 
tion is a “Community Leaders Fitness 
Folio” for use in conjunction with the 
film. To obtain information about these 
materials, contact Mr. Caesar Braneini, 
Lqmtable Life Assurance Society, 12115 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, 
New York. [Recent articles on fitness 
in Recreation magazine include: A 
Documentary on litness Activities, 
January 1962: Playground Fitness Pro¬ 
gram. April 1962; Operation Fitness, 
April. 1961.—F.d. ] 


GEORGE IIJEETE RETIRES 


eokgf, Hjelte, general manager 
of the Los Angeles Department 
of Recreation and Parks, and widely 
known throughout the recreation 
field, retired in \ugust. He more 
than any other single person is re¬ 
sponsible for the grorvtli of the ex¬ 
cellent Los \ngeles Recreation and 
J’arks Department. In a statement 
of appreciation. the Los Angeles City 
Hoard of Recreation and Park Com¬ 
missioners declares: “Every citizen 
of Los Angeles owes a debt of grati¬ 
tude and appreciation to George 
Hjelte. An imaginative pioneer with 
the courage of his convictions, he de¬ 


serves the congratulations of all who 
want a beautitul city with facilities 
for recreation and leisure time ac¬ 
tivity.” 

Mr. Hjelte will he retained as 
a consultant, to handle long-range 



George H jelle li m. Frederiekson 


planning in the development of 
[talks, beaches and playgrounds hut. 
at his own request, will he relieved 
of day-to-day administrative details 
which have occupied much of his 
time during the thirty-three years he 
has been with the department. Wil¬ 
liam Frederiekson Jr., has been 
named the new general manager of 
the Los Angeles department. Mr. 
Frederiekson has been superintend¬ 
ent of recreation for the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Hjelte says, “This repre¬ 
sents a recognition of Mr. Frederick- 
son’s long and distinguished service 
with the city.” 
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DO YOU 

NEED FUNDS FOR PLANNING? 


Good news about the Community Facilities Administration 
loan program for recreation and community facilities 


Sidney II. Wollner 

W E WHO WORK 
in the field 
of housing and 
community facili¬ 
ties find more and 
more demand for 
assistance in devel¬ 
oping the recrea¬ 
tion potentialities of projects and com¬ 
munities. The Community Facilities 
Administration, one of the five constitu¬ 
ents of the United States Housing and 
Home Finance Agency headed by 
Robert C. Weaver, has administrative 
responsibility for four major programs: 
college housing loans, senior citizens 
housing loans, public facilities loans, 
and advances for public works plan¬ 
ning. 

The latter program has been par- 

Mr. Woi.LNER is commissioner of the 
Community Facilities Administration of 
the U.S. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 



ticularly significant in generating new 
public recreation projects. Under this 
program, money is advanced to a com¬ 
munity to plan a public facility, and 
the funds are repaid when construction 
of the projects starts. Many communi¬ 
ties and public agencies do not have 
the necessary specialized stall to draw 
up plans for projects. Often they find 
they cannot even start to look for con¬ 
struction money until their plans are 
ready to present to the public and to 



prospective lenders. Our agency ad¬ 
vances funds for preliminary or final 
planning, including investigations and 
surveys needed as a basis for decisions 
about the type, size, and scope of the 
project, estimates of costs, and so forth. 

Among the recreation facilities for 
which UFA has made these planning 
advances have been public libraries, 
swimming pools, a municipal theater, 
civic auditoriums, community parks, 
a cultural center, recreation facilities 
included in water and hydro-electric 
development projects, a sports arena, 
and a public golf course. Some of these 
are small projects, for which only small 
advances are needed: $1,800 to plan 
a $138,000 park or 51.500 to plan a 
$103,000 project consisting of two 
swimming pools. Larger projects for 
which CFA has advanced planning 
funds have been an $18,000,000 cul¬ 
tural center (CFA lent $100,000 for its 
planning) and a $60,000,000 river 
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' , nciT project I.CFA advanced 

.n plan recreation features), 

it A iLiic facility loan pro- 
r.r.ui' iifcs direct loans to communi- 
:es w liu li |iecd to build public works 
but find them hard to finance privately 
r.n reasonable terms. Mine out of ten 
of these loans have been for water, 
sewer, and gas distribution faeilities m 
communities under three thousand pop¬ 
ulation. More and more, we find that 
such facilities are the necessary under¬ 
girding for the promotion of tourism 
and other recreation activity. This is 
particularly true of communities whose 
economic development is being stimu¬ 
lated through assistance under the Area 
Redevelopment Act. In their search for 
new r industry, many of these communi¬ 
ties are beginning to develop their 
tourist possibilities. 

Thus, a town near Glacier National 
Park, Montana, which had fallen on 
hard times because a railroad had re¬ 
duced its operations, is returning to 
economic good health by improving its 
facilities as a year-round resort. CFA 
is helping this town by lending it funds 
to modernize its old wooden water line. 
Similarly, it recently lent funds for 
water, sewerage, and street improve¬ 
ments to a Utah city which is turning 
its former silver-mining operations into 
a tourist attraction. 

¥)kobabi,Y the most famous program 
■*- in the CFA is college housing, now 
approaching the $3,000,000,000 level. 
Loans under this program are available 
not only for housing for students and 
faculty, but for dining halls and college 
unions which are usually the social cen¬ 
ters of campus activities. In the new 
and expanding colleges which have 
been generated fey the enormous growth 
in enrollments since World War II, 
recreation facilities are usually de¬ 
signed directly into the buildings, 
whether they are residence halls, dining 
hulls, or college unions. Lounges, study 
rooms, snack fears, banquet and ball¬ 
rooms, gamerooms are typical features: 
terraces, sun decks, patios, sculpture 
courts, domed dining rooms and circu¬ 


lar music rooms not only signify a more 
sophisticated architectural era, hut an 
awareness that Jack cannot he a dull 
boy in this complicated moment in 
history. 

rrtHE NEWEST PROGRAM ill the Coill- 
*- muriity Facilities Administration 
—one which I find most appealing — 
is the senior citizens housing loan pro¬ 
gram. In the past few years, it has 
dawned with a great light upon many 
Americans that our marvelous increas¬ 
ing life span is not only an opportunity 
but also a frightening challenge. Most 
of us will spend a substantial number 
of years in retirement, a period of life 
when income maintenance, health care, 
and housing are particularly critical 
needs. 

With the senior citizens housing loan 
program, the Housing and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency is seeking to provide new 
solutions to the housing needs of the 
elderly. The agency is not in the busi¬ 
ness of lending funds for “old folks’ 
homes” or nursing homes; it is in the 
business of making long-term, low- 
interest loans for projects especially de¬ 
signed to meet the requirements of 
older people. 

These requirements relate not only 
to the fact that people in their sixties 
and beyond may have some physical 
limitations, hut that for many people 
housing at this stage of life comes close 
to being a universe. So it must pro¬ 
vide more than shelter. It must, for 
many people, pTctj’ide the opportunities 
which will help them find a purpose in 
life. And this is where recreation be¬ 
comes a matter of first, not secondary, 
importance. 

The elderly are like everyone else 
in respect to the need for a purpose in 
life. Indeed, they may he more in need 
of purpose, since they have more time 
available and less routine activitity to 
use up that time. The activities which 
kept them occupied for thirty or forty 
years—earning a living, rearing a fam¬ 
ily. running a household, participating 
in community work—have largely come 
to a halt. Now they are faced with 


the stark problem of how to make each 
day meaningful. 

Every group which undertakes to 
sponsor a senior citizens’ housing pro¬ 
ject should recognize this problem as 
one of the key questions to be answered 
in planning the design and facilities of 
the project. Of course, CFA does not 
require provision of specific recreation 
facilities for each individual occupant 
of a project, but w T e will scrutinize ev¬ 
ery application closely to he sure that 
the fullest possible opportunity for rec¬ 
reation is at hand. 

And by recreation for senior citizens, 
I do not mean worthless busy-work. To 
expect any adult, whether he is twenty- 
seven or seventy-seven, to take pride 
and find fulfillment in an activity 
pitched at the intellectual level of a 
first-grader is patently ridiculous. Yet 
many organizations think that shuffle- 
hoard courts, checker sets, and classes 
in elementary basket-weaving are all 
that is needed for satisfactory recrea¬ 
tion activity for senior citizens. 

Organizations which have had the 
good sense to promote activities which 
reach the very highest levels of intel¬ 
lectual or cultural activity have been 
astonished and overjoyed by the re¬ 
sponse. Recreation directors for many 
golden-age groups are frequently heard 
to complain these days that they can¬ 
not keep up with their members’ fan¬ 
tastic variety of interests. They have 
learned firsthand what many specialists 
in the field of geriatrics have recently 
been telling us: that old age does not 
have to lie the closing stage of life. 
Many people can have, in retirement, a 
flowering more brilliant than anything 
that has gone before. But first, the 
seed must he carefully nourished and 
cultivated, and few ingredients will he 
more important than the proper op¬ 
portunities for enriching recreation ac- 
tivity. 

So, in Community Facilities Admin¬ 
istration, we have the opportunity to 
assist in fulfillment of needs for public 
facilities, including the need for rec¬ 
reation throughout the full and excit¬ 
ing chronology of life. # 


Tf the good life of the future is not to degenerate into a vast traffic jam and a strangled com- 
* plex of cities, there is urgent need for immediate urban, regional, statewide, and nationwide 
master planning.—V ictor Gruen, architect and city planner. 
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Open space is at a premium indeed in cities like Pittsburgh. 


IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Part 1 “Consideration of procedures is of prime importance ” 

George D. Butler 


R ecreation is arousing serious concern in metropolitan 
areas where population is zooming and open space is 
rapidly diminishing. Consideration of procedures to assure 
adequate provision of recreation in such areas is of prime 
importance. The situation calls for an evaluation of the 
methods by which responsibility for providing recreation 
services in metropolitan areas can best be allocated among 
various levels of government and a redefinition of the roles 
of all levels of government engaged in providing recreation 
for metropolitan residents. 

In trying to deal with this problem, one must consider 
the type of recreation service demanded by residents of 
metropolitan areas and provided by agencies serving them. 
Many areas include one or more cities with a comprehensive 
system of recreation areas and facilities and a variety of 
specialized recreation services. Some of these serve and 
benefit many nonresidents. In other metropolitan areas, 
local recreation facilities and services are limited and in¬ 
adequate to serve the day-to-day needs of the people. 

Another problem concerns administration. Should the 
entire recreation function be administered by a single 
agency? Would it be better to assign subfunctions, such as 
certain types of properties, facilities, and services to differ¬ 
ent agencies at different levels of government? 

Tlie 3Ietropolitan Area —The standard metropolitan sta¬ 
tistical area, as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
and followed by the Bureau of the Census, “is a county or 
group of contiguous counties which contain at least one city 
of fifty thousand inhabitants or more, or 'twin cities w ith 
a combined population of at least fifty thousand. In addi¬ 
tion to the county or counties containing such a city or cit 
ies. contiguous counties are included in a standard metro¬ 
politan statistical area, if, according to certain criteria, they 
are essentially metropolitan in character and are socially 
and economically integrated with the central city.’ A num- 

Mr. Butler is director of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s research department. 


her of additional criteria outline in greater detail the con¬ 
ditions under which a contiguous county may he included 
in the metropolitan area. 

In 1960 there were 212 metropolitan areas located in 
forty-six stales and the District of Columbia. Of these areas 
133 comprise a single county; the others include from two 
to eight counties, and twenty-six of them are composed of 
counties in more than one state. A large percentage of the 
areas—175—have only one central city. 

The total population of the 212 metropolitan areas in 
I960 was 112,900,000 people, or nearly two-thirds of the 
total U.S. population. Ten areas had a population of two 
million or more; twenty-two had less than one hundred 
thousand each. Between 1950 and 1960 their population 
increased 26.1 per cent, and this increase represented 84 
percent of the nation’s total growth during the decade. Two- 
thirds of the increase in their population occurred outside 
the central cities. 

Conditioning Factors —A number of conditions prevail¬ 
ing in metropolitan areas must be taken into account in 
considering methods of providing recreation for their resi 
dents. A few of them are: 

• The complexity of government within these areas, as in¬ 
dicated by the fact that they include some 16.976 local 
governments. 

• Widely different state governmental and statutory restric¬ 
tions on the powders of area residents to set up administra¬ 
tive procedures for handling the recreation function. 

• The disparity between tax and recreation boundaries of 
the areas. 

• The multiplicity of jurisdictions providing recreation 
service to residents of metropolitan areas. These include 
federal, state, county, municipal, special district and school 
authorities, all of which are supported through taxes by area 
residents. 

• The widespread lack of a systematic coordinated pro¬ 
gram for acquiring needed recreation land or for providing 
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• , I Uii'n services because of overlapping boun- 

ibuhv •' iuij-.dictions within the area. 

« .. .ni j iiiat ii distribution of the costs of recreation in 

t htan areas and in many areas the fact that ex- 

p.Tioilures an inadequate! to meet even minimum recreation 

standard--. 

« The general lack of an effective means for arriving at a 
consensus in relation to polic\ questions, even though 
formal and informal cooperative arrangements exist be¬ 
tween agencies providing recreation in some areas. 

• lire competition and rivalry between units of govern¬ 
ment which are potential sources of conflict: elsewhere the 
indifference as to recreation deficiencies. 

• The wide diversity in the legislation in tire various states 
authorizing counties to acquire and operate recreation areas 
and provide recreation programs, to perform such services 
jointly with other units of government or to accept such re¬ 
sponsibilities by transfer from municipalities within the 
county. All states do not have laws permitting the creation 
of recreation and or park districts or of mter-countv 
authorities. 

The Recreation Function—What is the nature of the 
recreation function as related to the metropolitan area?* 
One aspect is concerned with providing a well-rounded sys¬ 
tem of park and recreation properties designed to serve the 
various recreation interests of the people. These include 
neighborhood parks and playgrounds, community parks 
and playlields. large recreation parks: special recreation 
areas, such as stadium sites, golf courses, swimming centers 
and camps; parkways; large resenations; and sites for 
museums, zoological gardens, aboreta. etcetera. Responsi¬ 
bilities of authorities that control these properties include 
their acquisition, design, construction, operation, mainte¬ 
nance. and use. 

The organization and conduct of a diversified program 
of indoor and outdoor activities at the public recreation 
areas and other properties made available for public use is 
a function that requires trained, qualified leaders. This in¬ 
cludes sponsorship and guidance of recreation groups and 
associations providing recreation activities and services for 
special groups, such as the ill and handicapped; furnishing 
advice and information on recreation areas, facilities and 
activities; and the loan of recreation equipment to indivi¬ 
duals and agencies planning recreation programs. 

Another aspect of service provided by recreation authori¬ 
ties involves the organization and conduct of training pro¬ 
grams. in some eases in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies, lliese take such forms as training insti¬ 
tutes for playground or indoor center leaders, for officials 

* Some of the oleas and proposals for allocating responsibility in 
providing recreation to residents of metropolitan areas have been 
taken from two publications dealing with the subject: 

Governmental Structure, Organization, and Planning in Metropoli¬ 
tan Areas—-Suggested Action by Local, State, and National Govern¬ 
ments, by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
fjuly 1961). Available from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. D.C. $.30. 

Metropolitan Services Studies of Allocation in a Federated Or¬ 
ganization. Issued by tile Bureau of Governmental Research, t niver- 
sitvof California, Los Angeles (June 1961). 


m such sports as basketball or softball, or for volunteer 
leaders in churches, clubs, or other organizations. Clinics 
are conducted to provitle instruction for individuals in such 
activities as golf, boating, skiing, and bait casting. Recrea¬ 
tion authorities take the lead in forming recreation councils 
and committees to further cooperative planning, promotion, 
and action by public and private agencies providing recrea¬ 
tion serv ice in the area. 

Several tests have been proposed for determining the ne¬ 
cessity for a reallocation of responsibility for recreation 
activities among the several levels of government perform¬ 
ing services for residents of metropolitan areas. One test 
centers around the question whether or not the provision of 
recreation services requires the use of scarce resources not 
being provided in an optimum manner. It would determine 
if there is a lack of intergovernmental cooperation in the ac¬ 
quisition and planning of recreation sites and in the organ¬ 
ization and conduct of programs, which reduces the value 
of every reereation expenditure. 

A second test explores the existence of tax inequities. Are 
people living in the unincorporated areas consumers of rec¬ 
reation services which are being subsidized by residents of 
nearby incorporated localities? Does the central city pro¬ 
vide regional type facilities which are used equally by resi¬ 
dents of the remainder of the area? Since the large-city 
taxpayers usually bear the total expense, an alternate ad¬ 
ministrative method migh prove more valid and satisfac¬ 
tory. Unless it can he shown that the present division of 
responsibility makes possible a reasonably adequate system 
of reereation areas and facilities and a well balanced recrea¬ 
tion program for all the people of the area, financed on an 
equitable basis, the need for a change is indicated. 

In case the tests indicate the desirability of allocating 
recreation subfunctions at ddferent levels, certain criteria 
may he used as guidelines. For example, there should be 
a relationship between the allocation of costs and the recipi¬ 
ents of the benefit from the service provided. Account 
should therefore he taken of the geographical distribution 
of cost and benefits. If a particular service benefits only the 
residents of a given governmental unit, responsibility for 
providing it should rest with that unit, whether it be town, 
city, or county. The fiscal capacity of various units to per¬ 
form recreation subfunctions must be taken into account. 
1'or example, small municipalities can support neighbor¬ 
hood playgrounds hut cannot he expected to operate a zoo¬ 
logical park or a regulation golf course. 

A proposed change should he designed to achieve a de¬ 
gree of economy. Certain aspects of recreation service, such 
as the operation of an expensive facility or the employment 
of a specialist, may entail unit costs that make them un¬ 
economical in a small governmental unit, whereas these are 
reasonable in a larger jurisdiction. The willingness of the 
various government units in a metropolitan area to accept 
and carry out responsibility for recreation services must 
also he taken into account. On the basis of past performance 
or speculation, judgements as to the responsiveness of au¬ 
thorities to the will of the people will influence the alloca¬ 
tion of such responsibility. 

The ability of the various units to administer recreation 
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subfunctions is of primary importance. It involves such 
factors as their legal authority, financial capacity, the quali¬ 
fications of their staff, and a\affability of needed facilities 
and equipment. 

Other aspects of the recreation function merit considera¬ 
tion before reviewing available alternatives for the alloca¬ 
tion of responsibility for recreation at various levels of 
government. One of these relates to recreation areas and 
facilities—their acquisition, design, construction, operation 
maintenance, and use. Experience lias indicated that these 
procedures are so closeU inter-related that for an\ type of 
area, whether playlot or large recreation park, they can 
normally be administered most effectively at the same level 
of government. In some cases, however, properties acquired 
bv one agency may advantageouslv he transferred by lease 
or other agreement to an agency on another level better 
qualified to operate and maintain them. 

The fact that several branches of the Federal and state 
governments control and operate extensive properties such 
as parks, forests, reservoir sites, and wildlife preserves that 
provide recreation opportunities for residents of metropoli¬ 
tan areas must be taken into account. Admittedly, a large 
percentage of the recreation service now available to metro¬ 
politan areas is furnished by county, regional, municipal, 
and school authorities. However, because some Federal and 
state recreation properties serve primarily the residents of 
a single metropolitan area, the agencies responsible for them 
must he considered in dealing with this problem. 

(To be continued next month) 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 
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Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 
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Toilet Plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air end water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can’t miss! 
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Now, any room becomes a recreation area quickty, 
easily . . . with the TUCK-AWAY folding tennis 
table. The TUCK-AWAY is buitt for lasting ser¬ 
vice, minimum storage requirements, and speedy, 
safe operation. Finished in ilat green with white 
court lines, the TUCK-AWAY is regulation size 
and features “Floating Fold” for easy, positive 
action. So safe a child can operate it. LJSTTA 
approved for tournament play. 

new free booklet _ 


. . . telts the complete story on 
the TUCK-AWAY. Write for 
your copy today! 
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nee upon a time MM there was a 
chairman^^He^or shewas respons¬ 


ible for obtaining trophies ^ awards\jgg] 
and badges ff for club events, salesmen’s 
contests^j^ and tournaments ^ The 
chairman wrote for the Emblem and 
Badge catalog^ which savedhim 50 % 
? off list price. Everyonewas so 


pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy ;vra from 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 

68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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TEENAGE ROUNDUP 


CIT\ IN MINI A l l? RE. Many towns 
in the United States have discovered 
ways of channeling teenage energies 
into productive and creative enterprises. 
They have learned, too, that teenagers, 
with their enormous capacity for work 
and play, welcome opportunities to he 
of service in the community. 

“Project ’61,’’ undertaken by teen¬ 
age youth of South San Francisco. Cal¬ 
ifornia, recently unveiled the Hi-Teen 
Center to the public at a cost to tax¬ 
payers of less than fifty dollars. Some 
months ago, the basement area of the 
main recreation center was reserved for 
teenagers’ leisure-time activities. I he 
area needed a bit of sparkle so the Hi- 
Teen Council organized redecoration 
with the theme of “San Francisco in 
Miniature.” 

Armed with paint and brushes, anil 
the enthusiasm and imagination that 
only teenagers can muster, they worked 
until the area took on the glamour and 
early color of a miniature San Fran¬ 
cisco. The old walls were decked out 
with sketches of famous San Francisco 
landmarks—cable car, ferry building, 
opera house. Seal Rocks, hay bridge. 
Fisherman’s Wharf, expresso shop, and 
a typical Gay 9fl’s restaurant. The proj¬ 
ect was open to all teen members. Over 
one hundred participated under the di¬ 
rection of the recreation staff. When 
completed, the appearance of the center 
provided a stunning contrast to its 
former drabness. 

This was only the beginning of the 
efforts of the Ili-Teens and the city to 
create a project that would make the 
community proud. A miniature of the 
Golden Gate Bridge was to he given 
away by a national airline to the organ¬ 
ization that could best explain why they 
wanted it. It was a twenty-four-foot 
replica of the famous San Francisco 
structure, ten feet tall at the towers and 
wide enough for walking. 

A concerted publicity campaign was 
put on by the teenage club and city staff 
to win the bridge for the center. The 


judges were flooded with telegrams, pe¬ 
titions, proclamations, and endorse¬ 
ments from the city council and cham¬ 
ber of commerce. A giant scroll with all 
teen members’ names inscribed thereon 
was also presented. The campaign paid 
off. and the city won the contest over a 
thousand other entries. Today the 
bridge is installed, in all its glory, in the 
teen drop-in center. 

The whole teen project, as described 
above, has w'on the admiration of many 
other communities and organizations in 
the area. Such efforts on the part of 
teenagers in the community point up 
the fact that, more often than not. they 
are interested in assisting in community 
projects and that, given proper guid¬ 
ance and recognition, will contribute 
enthusiasm and constructive ideas. 

TEEN TOILERS. If you have a chore 
to be done in Manor. Pennsylvania, 
there are close to two hundred “Teen- 
Toilers” you can call on. This service 
is only one of the many good deeds per¬ 
formed by a group of youngsters called 
the “Teentown of Manor,” organized to 
help teenage youngsters channel their 
energies productively. Recognized as 
the only teenage club of its type in the 
state, this is an organization of which 
Manor and the entire western Pennsyl¬ 
vania area can he justly proud. 

Teentown held its first meeting on 
March 1, 1955. with 109 teenagers in 
attendance. Adult advisors, chosen 
from among the parents, had visited 
many teenage groups during the ten 
months previous to the first meeting and 
gathered information that was used in 
setting up the group. Many organiza¬ 
tions donated financial help so that 
Teentown could get under way. Today', 
Teentown no longer depends on dona¬ 
tions. The youngsters have earned more 
than §5,000 themselves, and have be¬ 
come financially independent. There 
never has been any charge to members 
for joining, nor have there been any 
dues collected from the group. 


Members raise their funds by spon¬ 
soring record-hops and selling home 
products door-to-door. The money helps 
to pay for activities which the group 
sponsors, such as hobby classes, charm 
schools, target shooting, and sports in¬ 
struction classes. 

Membership is open to all teenagers 
from thirteen to nineteen years of age. 
After nineteen, members become alum¬ 
ni. T he Manor Board of Education has 
granted the use of the junior high school 
building for club meetings held twice 
monthly' except during the summer 
months. Special meetings during these 
months are arranged by the advisors. 
Members must attend three out of four 
meetings to remain in good standing, 
unless excused by reasons acceptable to 
the advisors. 

With guidance from a staff of nine¬ 
teen adult advisors—and a long wait¬ 
ing list of other parents who want to 
help—the y'oungsters do everything for 
themselves. Members must earn points 
to retain their membershiji. These are 
awarded for cleaning up after weekly 
dances in the American Legion Home; 
helping in community projects; good 
behavior at home, school, church, or on 
the street; working on fund-raising 
sales. A member may lose points for 
questionable behavior, cursing, and not 
attending church. It is not considered 
“snitching” to report another member’s 
breaking of the rules. Severity-five 
points entitle a member to a monthly 
trip with a grouji to Pitt football games, 
plays, a tour of New York City, resort 
areas, museums, or college campuses 
throughout the East. 

Teentowners have two spiritual ad¬ 
visors. the Reverend Richard Rapp of 
the Manor United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev erend Father Leonard San- 
esi, of the Irwin Immaculate Conception 
Roman Catholic Church. They have ar¬ 
ranged church Sundays for the teen¬ 
agers. All Catholic Teentowners attend 
a Catholic church acconqianied hy a 
Teentown advisor. All Protestant Teen- 
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Top, enthusiasm, imagination, and hard 
work pay off as teenagers redecorate 
old basement at the South San Francis¬ 
co Hi-Teen Center for less than $50. 
Bottom, Teen council meeting in Bur¬ 
lington, North Carolina, discusses pro¬ 
jected addition to recreation center. 

towners attend a Protestant church ac¬ 
companied by an advisor. Teentown 
church Sundays occur approximately 
once every two months. Teens visit 
both local and rural churches and some 
of the larger churches in the metropoli¬ 
tan area. 

The five-year-old youth program re¬ 
cently prompted Westmoreland County 
Juvenile Court Judge David II. Weiss to 
bestow the first certificate of commen¬ 


dation ever issued hy a court. Since the 
organization began in 1955 not one of 
the group has faced Juvenile Court or 
probation office censure. 

The teenagers have adopted a ten- 
year-old Korean boy and send money 
for his education and clothing for his 
family. In the future, the group plans 
to establish hobby classes and to feed 
wildlife during the winter. 

THE BRUNSWICK STEW. In Bur 
linglon. North Carolina the Teen Age 
Club is sponsored by the city recreation 
department and guided hy a council 
composed of twenty high-school stu¬ 
dents. Council members are chosen In¬ 
former members on the basis of leader¬ 
ship, scholastic ratings, character, and 
ability to get along with others. Busi¬ 
ness and discipline of the teen club are 
handled by the council. The group, a 
lively and enthusiastic one, decided last 
year to raise money for an addition to 
the teen center. The Brunswick Stew 
which followed had council members 
doing KP w ith fifty pounds of onions 
and two hundred pounds of potatoes. 
The bluejean brigade delivered the or¬ 
ders of stew in person to acquaint towns¬ 
people with the club and its members. 
The job completed, the council pre¬ 
sented the money they had earned to 
the city council with the request that 
an addition be made to the activity 
room. The enthusiasm caught and plans 
were made for the addition. The club 
built up its treasury again and bought 
shoes for the youngest eighteen chil¬ 
dren a*, the Christian Home for Chil¬ 
dren, bubbling over with self-satisfac¬ 
tion at the sight of the young children’s 
happiness. During Thanksgiving, the 
teens bought turkeys and carried food- 
baskets to three families and during 
Christmas prepared boxes and toys for 
needy groups. In January the group 
conducted the Teen March of Dimes 
in Burlington. Citizenry and the rec¬ 
reation department point with pride to 
these youngsters. 


MARINE IDEE TIME (lONSTRUf - 

TIN E. If the example of the Teen-Age 
Club of the Anaheim. California. Park 
and Recreation Department eonld he 
regarded as any indication of future 
leaders, this city should have some 
outstanding citizens within the next 
decade. Jo the seventeen hundred 
youngsters who make up the club, the 
organization has become a svmbol of 
"leadership and '‘cooperation” for the 
community. 

I lie club is made up of seventh-, 
eighth- and ninth-grade students in the 
Anaheim district. Over fifteen percent 
of the district’s junior high students 
are registered with the activity. 

The primary aim at this time, accord¬ 
ing to Superintendent of Recreation 
Lloyd I raj)]), was to "keep the young 
men and women off the streets and 
make their idle time constructive rather 
than destructive.” The job for getting 
the club “on its feet” went to Play¬ 
ground Supervisor Len Roberts who has 
done a whizbang job. 

The eight advisors selected for the 
club are all teachers in the Anaheim 
area. It was found that the teenagers 
who make uj) the club are average and 
above average students in school. An 
interesting note concerning their dances 
is that an attendance list is maintained 
by the chaperons. All students must 
check in at every function and follow 
ing the dance, the young jieojile are 
cheeked (iff as their parents arrive to 
take them home. 

Other social events include hay rides, 
picnics, and snow trips to Big Bear. 
The club has journeyed to Hollywood. 
Pebble Beach, San Diego, and San 
Bernardino. 

I he club has been averaging close 
to fifty new members a month and 
should hit the two thousand maik by 
December 1962—an increase of 1650 
since it ojiened its doors back in 1960. 
—Frank Evans, publicity division, 
Anaheim, California, Park and Recre¬ 
ation Department. 
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The persorimd situation. W-C. fit oody) 
Sutherland of \irtiohul Recreation As¬ 
st eiation RcereatiiM Personnel Service 
atblresses Indiana Universify banquet. 


The pause that refreshes. George Butler. NRA’s director of 
research, shares amusing sidelight with Mrs. Butler at NR A 


Pacific Sort Invest Conference, Vancouver, British Columbia. 



Cultural arts. Croup of colorful Maypole dancers entertain 
nearly five hundred delegates at luncheon at Vancouver con¬ 
ference. The Vancouver meeting was the first NRA district 
conference to he held outside the United States. (NRAs 
Pacific Aorlhicesl Distr ict includes Alaska, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and the Canadian provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia.) NRA held nine dis¬ 
trict conferences. Besides Vancouver, other unusual locations 
included Jekyll Island. Georgia, and Santa Fe, Ne’e Mexico. 


Busman s holiday. Delegate at tin \ RA 
Hid west District l.onference in II it hi la. 
Kansas, looks in on arts and era Its pro¬ 
gram tit local recreation center. Dele¬ 
gates a]>i>reciule lours of such facilities. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPRING MEETINGi 


In this ora nf ever-expanding leisure (lie recreation pro¬ 
fessional inu.'t not onl\ keep up with the times hut with the 
future. I he sedulous recreation leader depends on profes¬ 
sional meetings, workshops, and institutes to lurther his 
knowledge of trends, new methods and technique#, and gen¬ 
eral knowhow. Besides the annual National Recreation Con¬ 
gress (see Page .l.' J >7), recreation leaders attend National 
Recreation Association district conferences, state society 
meetings, regional and local conferences, courses, seminars, 
yyorkshops. and institutes offered by universities as well as 
hy public and: private agencies of various kinds. Here we 
present a glimpse of a few of the many meetings held across 
the country this spring. 

Recreation 



Tojj level leaders , Daniel I flahert) 
(left I. Chicago Park District general 
superintendent, greets \RA s Joseph 
Prendergast at Great Lakes Conference. 





Recreation for the 
Mentally Retarded Child 

As provided by a county parks and recreation department 


M entally re¬ 
tarded chil¬ 
dren have an un- 
plumbed capacity 
for joyful recrea¬ 
tion! For some, it 
may be merely the 
joyous experience 
of being with laughing children, the 
pleasant feel of soft clay, or personal 
praise from another for molding crude 
figures. Others advance to more com¬ 
plex recreation activities—such as sew¬ 
ing, woodworking, tennis, or bowling. 

Today’s brighter life for the mental!} 
retarded child is a welcome relief from 
the bleak and dull world facing him a 
decade ago. Hidden in backrooms by 


Mr. Woods is on the staff of the social 
and cultural section of the Los Angeles 
County, California, Department of 
Parks and Recreation. 


many parents who loved their children 
but feared public ridicule, some young¬ 
sters grew sullen and morose. 

“A child is born and from all indica¬ 
tions progresses normally for a period 
of time’’ says Doctor George Tarjan, 
head of Pacific State Hospital. “Gradu¬ 
ally or suddenly, a change takes place 
and as time passes the signs of physical, 
mental, or social, or all factors of de¬ 
terioration, become more and more 
prDnotlnced. Remorseful and humili¬ 
ated parents then bide the child away 
from society and begin to neglect the 
very things most needed to combat the 
problem. 

“Just as muscle tissue will deterio¬ 
rate if not exercised, the processes of 
deterioration will set in if the handicap¬ 
ped child is deprived of normal physical 
and social experiences. 

“Years pass and the case, in despera¬ 
tion. is finally brought to light and the 


grief-stricken parents realize that it is 
too late. 

“Handicapped children, if given 
early opportunities to learn skills 
through normal pay experiences, can 
show remarkable progress but we are 
extremely limited in our ability to meet 
the need. Trained and dedicated recre¬ 
ation people could exert a most potent 
force upon the habilitation of handi¬ 
capped children hut there are not 
enough of them.’’ 

Today, there are more than six 
hundred mentally retarded children 
-joyfully participating in recreation 
programs provided by the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks anil Rec¬ 
reation. Organized four years ago at 
the request of the Exceptional Chil¬ 
dren’s Foundation, this project helps 
improve the recreation activities otlered 
by the foundation, counsels other simi¬ 
lar organizations, and helps parents of 


Chuck Woods 
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Wt-isSc'i!.- retarded children select suit¬ 
able re. t ration for famih life. 

, iat' 1\ 130.000 mental!) re- 
... !iii , is in I if ■] and adults who live in 
f - \i.'"eles f unity are potential bene- 
ficiarie- mi the county parks and recre- 
,u(m program. It is estimated that there 
are three-hundred thousand victims of 
mental iitardation in California and 
approximately five million in the I nited 
Mates. 

An increasing birthrate and the 
inability of medical science to appre¬ 
ciably prevent or cure mental retarda¬ 
tion presents any county department 
of parks and recreation yvitli an ever 
increasing field of responsibilities. 
Three thousand of one hundred thou¬ 
sand children horn will be so severely 
retarded thev will benefit little or not 
at all from regular school classes. Of 
these, tyventy-fiye hundred wi 11 he edu- 
cahle, yvitli the ability to learn some 
simple arithmetic, and basic skills four 
hundred will he trainable in persot&l 
care and social graces, and one hundred 
yvill he totally dependent. 

A lthough recreation programs must 
embrace hundreds of mentally re¬ 
tarded children, each child must he 
given personal guidance. Aside from 
the accepted differences occurring in 
children, the mentally retarded young- 
ster has vary ing degrees of mental and 
physical disability which must lie con¬ 
sidered in planning effectii’e recreation. 

A common response displayed hv 
most mentally retarded children when 
first enrolled in a recreation activity is 
to sit idly and sullenly in the back¬ 
ground. Frequently this response has 
been engendered in their homes yvhere 
leisure time is filled yvitli passive inter¬ 
ests such as television and radio pro¬ 
grams, and where many have become 
so dependent upon their parents that 
they lack confidence and have no desire 
to improve. 

For example, there is a four-year-old 
boy who had never learned to r\alk or 
feed himself at home. His parents car¬ 
ried him about the house and spoon-fed 
him at mealtime. Two years of training 
at an institution, assisted by recreation 
activities, have made this youngster 
capable of walking and feeding himself. 
There are still periods of retrogres¬ 


sion, but much lias been accomplished 
through patient and understanding en¬ 
couragement on the part of the recrea¬ 
tion leader. 

Another child suffers from schizo¬ 
phrenia. commonlv known as split 
personality. His group was learning to 
recognize colors and they were asked 
to select felt squares of various colors 
and place then on a flannelboard. As 
others participated this child appeared 
to he in another rvorld giving no recog¬ 
nition to activities around him. When 
his turn came, the teacher took his hand 
and led him to the flannelboard. The 
felt square, placed in his hand, fell to 
the floor when he failed to grasp it. 
Hut by the time the teacher smoothed 
the third square of felt with the child’s 
hand, he looked at her and smiled, the 
first sign of understanding of what he 
was doing. He responded once more, 
in anger because his hand was being 
held while placing the fell square. 

When mentally retarded children 
meet for recreation, a fertile atmos¬ 
phere for learning is created. Since all 
are suffering from retardation, each 
lias social acceptance yvithin the group, 
a desire to learn is respected, patience 
in performing a simple act over and 
over again is ahundently displayed, and 
praise is generous no matter lioyv small 
the accomplishment. 

Another outstanding characteristic 
of mentally retarded children is their 
obedience during all activities. Nat 
Kosenfeld. eo-oyvner of the Canoga 
Park Bowl, praises the behaviour of 
a mentally retarded group yvhieli bowls 
at his establishment. Given a choice, 
he would rather have ten howling alleys 
used by this group than face a handful 
of normal children. 

A special recreation program for 
mentally retarded children is attended 
by tyvelve children each Thursday, from 
10 am to noon at Green Meadows play¬ 
ground. 'Ihere they enjoy handcrafts, 
music, games and free play on swings, 
slides and other equipment. Most popu¬ 
lar is the refreshment period. 

A variety of objects are made from 
clay. One day, Johnnie and Nancy sat 
side by side and each made a clav figure 
of a child with matehstick arms and 
legs and triangularly shaped red hats. 
As the recreation leader praised their 
work, Nancy looked at the identical 


figures and said, "1 made a girl and 
Johnnie made a boy.” Only Nancy 
could tell the difference. Another lad. 
sitting at the end of the table, seemed 
to love the feel of rolling clay beneath 
his hand. When the clay grew long 
and thin he identified it as a snake. 

Six-year-old Carol stood against the 
wall bubbling with joy. Every lungh 
and pleasurable sound of the others 
brought a smile to her face. Sometimes 
she literally jumped for joy. A year 
previously when she joined this group 
she was sullen and stood quietly against 
the walls of the room. Soon she will be 
modeling with clay. 

Next the group entered a courtyard 
where they played with a beanbag. 
Each child had his turn throwing to¬ 
ward a clown target with an open 
mouth. When a direct hit was scored 
all children clapped hands in approvals 
One chdd got so close to the target he 
could practically drop the beanbag 
into the clown’s Mouth;. Normal chil¬ 
dren would call this cheating hut not 
this group. Any success at all called for 
encouragement. 

I) KGAUSB of their love for music, one 
of tlie most enjoyable activities for 
mentally retarded children is participa¬ 
tion in rhythm hands to the time of 
folk songs and dances. Prominent is 
the musical heat which guides the 
youngsters as they improve their mus¬ 
cular coordination. 

Folk dances may start with a slow 
walk and increase to light skipping 
running cadences, lint the more ad¬ 
vanced groups dance the Virginia Reel 
and other more complicated folk 
dances. Frequently the musical count 
is slower than normally used and in¬ 
tricate steps are eliminated. 

Words sung by children help teach 
through repetition and are sometimes 
accompanied by actions which help 
cement ideas. One entire song required 
the children to bend over and “Taj) my 
shoe . . . shoe . . . shoe.” Some teach 
good health and safety habits. 

O ne of the most jxqiular recreation 
activities of the more capable 
mentally retarded children and adults 
is howling. Ranging in age from thir- 
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teen to forty-five, one group of twenty- 
five participants meets at the Holiday 
Bowl each Saturday from 10am to 
noon. Two years ago, when first organ¬ 
ized, the group required only tw o alleys 
hut now it needs five. 

At the Canoga Park Bowl a group 
now numbering twenty-four children 
and adults from sixteen to forty-five 
years old is entering its second howling 
season. Recently this group utilized ten 
alleys during a recreation period from 
1 to 3pm. 

Tennis is another sport popular 
among the more advanced mentally 
retarded children, hut the game must 
he adapted to fit their abilities. One 
sixteen-year-old girl patiently hatted a 
tennis hall for two years before clear¬ 
ing the net. Pleased with her personal 
triumph, the entire group rejoiced and 
she is still thrilled by her success. Once 
control has been established, an effort 
is made to maintain volleys. The first 
one who fails to return the ball is the 
loser. When skill is more advanced a 
simple numerical count is kept for a 
winning score. 

Craft classes for girls also include 
sewing, another successful activity for 
more accomplished children. First those 
participating made handhags and now 
the project is a pajama bag. The boys 
craft group, on the other hand, is 
making shoe shine kits. 


A SSUM1NG the role of American }n- 
dians, many mentally retarded 
children shared a five, day camping 
period with normal children at the 
‘‘Rising Sun Day Camp." Living as 
Indians while camping, the children 
hiked, enjoyed crafts, sang and danced. 
On hiking trips, leaders interested them 
in varieties of trees, grasses, hushes 
and cacti. Many went to the nature 
mnseum where they handled live snakes 
and saw badgers, mice, rare birds, 
salamanders, gila monsters, and turtles. 

Most dramatic, for the children, were 
festivities on Friday evenings when the 
five-day camping activities ended. 
Armed with tomahawks, artfully dres¬ 
sed in head dresses of turkey feathers 
and necklaces, and with colorfully 
painted faces, the. children looked like 
Indians as they sang, danced, and 
played in skits. 


Apprehensions of recreation leaders 
about the social relationship between 
menially retarded children and normal 
youngsters were soon dispelled. Not 
only did the normal children associate 
with the mentally retarded children, 
hut they understood and accepted them. 
One little girl who disappeared was 
found drinking punch with a normal 
group of children who protested. “Does 
she have to go? We were just getting 
acquainted.’’ 


r I VKN recreation leaders are under the 
guidance of Harold Swab, director 
of rehabilitative recreation for the Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks 
and Recreation. Each year this group 
conducts workshops for teachers and 
parents who instruct children in schools 
for exceptional children. Once weekly, 
each class is visited by a recreation 
leader who conducts recreation activi¬ 
ties and counsels teachers who direct 
recreation on other school days. These 
leaders assume full responsibility for 
recreation programs for retarded chil¬ 
dren offered by the department. 

The Mentally Retarded Children's 
Recreation Advisory Committee, com¬ 
prised of doctors, psychiatrists, social 
workers, teachers, and laymen is a con¬ 
stant advisor to Harold Swab as well 
as to the recreation leaders of the de¬ 
partment. Currently they are consider¬ 
ing the advisability of using power 
equipment in the sewing and wood¬ 
working craft classes. 

Recreation objectives for some men¬ 
tally retarded children are simply to 
provide more joyous moments for this 
is tlie limit of their capabilities. Others 
improve their coordination enough to 
adequately care for themselves becom¬ 
ing less of a burden for their families. 
Many qualify for unskilled jobs as 
stock elerks in retail stores and packers 
in factories. 

These children who work so patiently 
to drive a tennis ball over a net. who 
welcome every success no matter how 
small, and are so grateful to leaders 
who guide them, have hurled a forceful 
challenge which must be answered. 
"When given a fair chance, how nearly 
normal can a mentally retarded child 
become?” it 
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t hove. ) tmlh Services diret tors get in 
on the fun. usually leading the parade. 
Right. Dancing on wheels teaches co¬ 
ordination. Add colorful costumes and 
you hare a really gala presentation. 
Left. The Rolleramn Kit includes soft 
rubber pylons anti ropes, skating rec¬ 
ords. phonograph and public address 
system, guard sashes, signs, sizing, 
boards, instructions, and the SKATES. 


Roll 

On, 

Rollerama 

Ideas from Los 
Angelos include a 
roller rink and a 
party on wheels 

Martin K. Won" 



II ith sizes already determined. young¬ 
sters line up while volunteers help pass 
out skates. Mothers are ever ready to 
assist with such preliminary sendees. 

I T vi av look like a standard stake 
laxly truck. Iiut it is a magic Rol- 
lerania earning fun and fitness to 
th onsands ol Los Angeles City School 
student*. In a matter of minutes, its 
cargo converts a gymnasium, a multi¬ 
purpose room, or a play ground area 
into a roller-skating “rink.” Supplied 
is everything for an exhilarating after¬ 
noon s excitement for anvnhere from 

Mr. A oxg ix a staff member of the 
) oath Services Section of the Los An¬ 
geles City Schools. 


twenty-five up to 250 school children. 

First out of the magic Rollerama 
truck come the boxes of skates: safety 
cheeked, sized, and ready to roll (Spe¬ 
cific operational and safety suggestions 
are included). A neyv type of clamp 
encircles the top of the shoe, solving 
the problem of loose skates and torn 
soles encountered y\ ith the old sole-type 
clamp. Next, bright yellow, cone- 
shaped. rubber pylons are unloaded 
and set into position to mark bounda¬ 
ries and "No Skating” areas. A porta¬ 
ble public-address phonograph system, 
supplied yyith a variety of skating rec¬ 
ords. completes the Rollerama kit. 

'It's all a neyy twist on an old idea 
that takes skating olf the precarious 
city streets for good: and it also puts 
existing school facilities to additional 
use.” declares Dr. John 1,. Merkley, 
Kupervisor-iu-charge of the youth scry- 
ices section. 

The development of a neyv plastic- 
type vxheel has made indoor skating 
feasible. I A different type skate makes 
the Rollerama also the biggest outdoor 
playground attraction since tethcrball. 
four scpiares, and hopscotch). Noyv, 
hundreds of children can take to wheels 
right on the same floor that formerly 
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was sacrosanct. guarded 1>\ tlie ever 
present waging sign "No Street Slates 
All owed." Not only does the gym door 
remain umnarred. but many school cus¬ 
todians comment that the skates help 
condition the floor for superior waxing! 

A color-coded sizing hoard quieklv 
and automatically tells each potential 
skater what color skate he should wear, 
lie merely places his foot on the sizing 
board, and the toe of his shoe reaches 
to the correct color-coded size among 
a series of narrow bands of different 
colors; eaeli eolor band corresponds to 
a wheel color on the correct size skate. 
No fuss, no bother adjusting and fitting. 
In the 'upper grades, the colors are sup¬ 
planted with the usual size numbers. 

Music provides a tempo to organize 
the dashing skates into dances, grand 
marches, and other skating activities, 
and also makes it easier for two or 
three teachers to oversee the event. 
( Mothers often volunteer their services 


to help w itli the organizing. I On special 
occasions, bright-colored costumes add 
fun and laughter. The public-address 
system gives two or three supervisors 
the voice and authority of many. Ac¬ 
tivity is always “according to Iloylt;": 
that is. according to specific types of 
skating events rather than a “free for 
all." No racing, of course. 

For further control, bright red sashes 
with the word "GUARD” on them come 
out of the Rollerama kit. The sash is a 
blatant reminder to skaters to be care¬ 
ful and take it easy and also identifies 
aid in case of three-point landings. 
There are always plenty of student 
leaders seeking the privilege and re¬ 
sponsibility of wearing the guard's 
sash. 

Vilien the skating period is over, 
students help load up. and the travel¬ 
ing roller rink is on its way on wheels 
to carry wheels of fun—elsewhere. Roll 
on. Rollerama. roll on! it 


A ROLLER-SKATING PARTY 


This plan for a roller-skating party wat developed by the 
1 oulh Services Section of the Los Angeles City Schools. It 
provides a valuable guide which can be adapted to suit your 
local situation. 


Preparing for the Party 

Sequence oe Organization icheck olf the following; de¬ 
tails are in separate sections) : 

_ 1. Personnel arrangements made and confirmed. 

_2. Publicity prepared and distributed. 

_ 3. Directions given to personnel and participants. 

4, Equipment delivered, checked, and stored. 

_ 5. Skating area organized: provisions made for 

a. skating area 
li. checkout area 
c. putting-on-skates area 
_ 6. Program planned and posted. 

_ 7. Check-out sheet received and prepared for use: 

clip board, pencils, etc. 

_{!. Inventory-sheet received and verified. 

_ 9. Closing methods planned: return of skates, clear¬ 
ing of areas, etcetera. 


Arrange for adequate personnel: 

1. Number of paid personnel should follow the estab¬ 
lished formula for social events. 

2. At least one adult should be used in checking out skates. 

3. One adult should be used to make a final inspection on 
the skates before student enters the skating area. 

4. Reliable students can assist the adults in the above. 

5. Leadership students provided with visual identification 
or whistles can assist in traffic control in the skating area. 

6. Additional volunteer adult leadership has been found 
to be very helpful. 

7. For a crowd well over one hundred, planning will be 
needed for additional personnel and a manner of exchang¬ 
ing the limited number of skates. 

Issue publicity and dirk:tioxs: 

1. Plan skating parties as “special events" or as part of 
y our elub program. 

2. One to one and a half hours of actual skating has 
proved a popular length of time. 

3. Arrange for method of instructing youngsters on rules 

and regulations. * * 
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4. Sin . s shoes with leather or hard composition soles. 
Soft rubher-soled shoes and tennis hoes are not usable. 

5. Stress rh>tlim and grace in skating rather than speed. 

6. \rrange tor Suitable publicity in school newspaper, 
bulletins, by posters, etcetera. 

RECEIVE. CHECK. ANJ) STORE EQUIPMENT: 

1. Skates w ill be delivered to the school |center] the day 
ahead of or on the day of the event. 

a. There are approximately twelve boxes—24 -he 
18"-hy-10" each weighing about fifty pounds, and 
each containing ten to twenty-one pairs of skates. 

B. It is advisable to provide a secure storage place 
where a niiiiimitjSt of moving after delivery will be 
necessary. 

c. When opening the boxes, check carefully to see how 
skates are strapped together and packed. ’I his will 
help later when repacking for pick-up. 

Set up skating area: 

1. Minimum capacity is twenty square feet per skater. 

2. Skating area should allow' for wide turns if possible. 

3. Cover all obstructions with gym mats or block off dan¬ 
ger areas from skaters. 

4. Set it]) area to he used as “penalty box’’ for infractions 
of rules. 

5. Set up visual methods of announcing specialty skating 
periods: large placards, portable chalk hoard, etc. 

Set up checkout area: 

1. Select an area where there w ill he a minimum of traffic. 

2. Provide a table or counter where each student may re¬ 
ceive skates. 

Set up puttinc-on-skates area: 

1. Provide a bench or chairs in a hall, anteroom, or on 
one side wall of the gym where every skater may he inspected 
before entering skating area. 

2. Each adult should he provided with a skate key. The 
remaining keys should be attached with long cords to the 
benches or chairs. 

3. Instruct the adult who makes final inspection on the 
skaters to be sure that: 

A. The shoe extends at least one-half inch beyond the 
skate. This is most important in maintaining the 
finish of the gym floor. 

b. Buckles are on the outside of the ankles. 


THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

Theatrical Make-up Scenic Fabrics 

Stage Hardware Scenic Paint 

Lighting Equipment Prefabricated Scenery 
Wigs Sound Effect Records 

Film Strips - Books 


fiahamounl 

THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 

34 W. 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. 

Free CafaJag 


During; the Skating Period 

Rigid enforcement of the following rules and regulations 
u ill help in making a safe and successful party. 

General regulations: 

1. It helps if no one skates until an adult is on the skating 
area w ith skates on. 

2. The center area should be used as an emergency area 
and not for skating. 

3. Food and refreshments should not he allowed in the 
skating area, although a special refreshment area may he set 
up elsewhere. 

4. A “penalty box” or roped-off area can be used wherein 
those not cooperating can cool off for live, ten, or fifteen 
minutes. 

5. When changing the type of skating always clear the 
floor and have the skaters’ attention before making the an¬ 
nouncement. 

Specific rules: 

1. All skaters go in the same direction at the same time. 
Counter clockwise skating is the normal procedure. 

2. Non-skaters and spectators stay off the floor and out 
of the w T ay. 

3. Backward skating permitted only under controlled con¬ 
ditions. 

4. No stopping oil toes or dragging on wheels. 

5. N T o cutting across center of floor. 

6. No cutting iii and out in front of other skaters. 

7. No “Roller-Derby” competition: blocking, pushing, 
shoving, etcetera. 

8. No excessive speed, and no racing turns. 

9. No playing tag, or weaving chain. 

Work out a variety program—sample sequences: 

1. One sequence: all skate, girls skate, trio (2 girls, 1 
boy), couples only, hoys skate, trios I 2 boys, 1 girl). 

2. Another: all skate, couples only, all skate, trios (2 boys 
and I girl or 2 girls and l hoy), all skate, boys skate (reverse 
direction—this will slow the pace), girls skate (reverse di¬ 
rection—this will slow the pace), all skate, grand march, 
all skate, couples. 

Conr-Iiision of llie Activity 

Give time naming and directions to skaters about ten 
minutes before final period: 

1. Set up plan to check in skates on a staggered basis. 

2. Get the skaters’ attention and demonstrate the method 
of binding the skates together for return to the check-in area. 
(Wheels together, heels at opposite ends. Ruckle strap 
around toe-clam]).) 

3. Inform skaters that the skates must he put together 
correctly before they will he accepted. Adults spread around 
the room can be very helpful. 

Make iinal check on equipment: 

1. Place all skates that need repair in "broken-hox.'’ 

2. Put skate keys, sizer hoards, lock keys, and records in 
record case box. Store in safe place. 

3. Put skates in boxes according to size indicated on box. 

4. Account for all skates as listed in presession inventory. 

5. Lock skate boxes and put in secure place for pickup. 

6. Fill out and return evaluation sheet. jp 
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?» HOW CM r 
we MAINTAIN ■*- 

PHYSICAL PITNCSS 


in the midst of 


POPULATION ^ 
CXPLOStOH? f 



' iff ASk £>•** •■■' 'i ' 

ACTIVITY 

WITHOUT ACCIDENTS 


Sofe-T-Play lightens the burden of 
supervision. Let children enjoy the ac¬ 
tive, running games they love. Not 
one injury reported in yeors of use 
among tens of thousands of children. 


CROWDED PLAY SPACE 
WIDENS THE ACTIVITY GAP 

There would be few problems of physical Riding instead of walking... congested play- 
fitness if children were active in daily walk- grounds . . . urban sprawl and population 
ing and running as children used to be. Con- explosion . . . keep children too often idle 
stant, vigorous movement is Nature’s way and inactive. Too often they simply do not 
for children to grow strong and to keep fit. have room in which to run. And when bad 
But modern life widens a gap between the weather holds them indoors, the activity gap 
children and the activity they need. widens still more! 

SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES 
HELP CLOSE THE ACTIVITY GAP 

From baseball to bowling, Safe-T-Play equip- Unique “short flight” balls and flexible Poly- 
ment doubles and trebles the activities that ethylene equipment make vigorous games 
can be enjoyed in limited space, indoors or SAFE on congested playgrounds and indoors, 
out. 

SEE THE MANY WAYS TO INCREASE PLAYING SPACE 
Send for Free Descriptive Folder Today 

A colorful new 6 page folder illustrates the moving ahead in limited space or in bad 
many kinds of Safe-T-Play equipment for weather nothing helps in so many ways as 
every age from first grade through high Safe-T-Play. 
school. To keep a physical fitness program 




O S O M 


ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT 
FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 

6022 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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THE TIDE HAS TURNED 


W. C. Sutherland 


U|Auk I9b'2 recrcalinn 'Indent imen- 
*- ton is the nm.-t encouraging since 
the beginning of these studies sexeral 
vears ago. as shown by current findings 
of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion's National Advisory Committee on 
l ndergraduate Education under the 
chairmanship ol Warren M. Bar¬ 
tholomew. director of the recreation 
< urriculum at Temple l niversit). These 
stuclejit inventories continue to reveal 
important information related to supply 
and demand for recreation personnel. 
The downward trend has been stopped, 
at least temporarily, and a significant 
increase in the number of recreation 
graduates will be noted in the following 
tables. This, in spite of the fact that 
thirty-one percent of the schools report¬ 
ing major recreation curricula did not 
report anv recreation graduates for 
1962. It does not mean that these 
schools are not contributing something 
to recreation, for tliev hare students 
who are minoring in recreation or who 
are taking recreation courses to supple¬ 
ment their preparation for service in 
allied fields. 

Forty-five schools, a twenty-eight 
percent increase over the number re¬ 
porting last year, indicated they would 
graduate 75B recreation students jf$is 
year. This represents an overall in¬ 
crease of fift\-six percent over 1961. 

There are two Important observa¬ 
tions: First, the total number of recre¬ 
ation graduates is increasing, which is 

Mk. S[jTHKKL\M> is director of the 
Recreation Personnel Service of the 
Xational Recreation Association. 


encouraging from a quantitative point 
of view. Second, the increase in the 
number of students taking graduate 
work is encouraging, for recreation 
leaders in the future will have better 
professional preparation for their work, 
I bis is especially important at a period 
when the recreation field is in stilf com¬ 
petition with other worth) causes for 
-tatus and public acceptance and sup¬ 
port. The profession is at a point in its 
development where it must go deeper 
if it is to go further. 

All districts except New England and 
the Southwest showed substantial in¬ 
creases. The Midwest increased 316 per¬ 
cent the Mid-Atlantic reported an in¬ 
crease of 147 percent and the Pacific 
.Southwest 129 percent. Other increases 
were 48. 21. and 14 percent respectivel) 
in the Great Lakes. Southern, and Pa¬ 
cific Northwest districts. 


The schools report a total enrollment 
of 2.254 recreation students; 1,737 
classified as undergraduate and 517 as 
graduate students. Seventy-one percent 
of the schools identified their recre¬ 
ation students as freshmen, four percent 
as sophomores, and seventeen percent 
as juniors. 

There are many reasons for the im¬ 
proved showing in the recruiting of 
students for the recreation curriculum, 
(hey include the effective leadership of 
I)r. Janet Mac Lean of Indiana Univer¬ 
sity and her predecessors as chairmen 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment; the work of the American 
Recreation Society; the rapid!) increas¬ 
ing activities of the state recreation 
societies and associations; and especial¬ 
ly the personal and individualized work 
of executives and stall members of local 
recreation departments, ir 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING AND 
DEGREES GRANTED 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959. I960, 1961. 1962 


DISTRICT 

Number of Schools 

Reporting 

Number of Degrees 

Granted 


1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

New England 

3 

2 

1 4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

49 

21 

1 81 

27 

38 

43 

33 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

4 

7 

5 

8 

5 

5 

78 

26 

121 

91 

92 

63 

156 

Southern 

9 

8 

12 

8 

10 

7 

8 

*6 

70 

104 

83 

121 

116 

141 

Great Lakes 

9 

7 

14 

8 

10 

8 

10 

182 

167 

211 

207 

172 

134 

199 

Midwest 


i 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 


i 

8 

4 

5 

6 

25 

Southwest 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

r 3 

13 

12 

21 

16 

Pacific Southwest 

4 

9 

13 

6 

7 

5 

9 

17 

92 

r i25 

65 

107 

61 

140 

Pacific Northwest 

4 

3 

6 

2 

5 

2 

4 

29 

25 

30 

13 

51 

42 

48 

TOTAL 

36 

35 

61 

34 

46 

35 

45 

444 

406 

683 

503 

598 

486 

758 


NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN 1962 




Men 

Bachelo 

r 


Master 

E 

1 



Doctor 



Other* 

T O T A 

L 

pa 

Percent of 
Change: 1961-62 

DISTRICT 

No. of Schoo 
Reporting 

Women 

Total 

h 

c 

S 

Total 

S 

Women 

Total 

c 

s 

Women 

Total 

tS 

Women 

New England 

3 

16 

9 

25 

3 

4 

7 | 

1 

0 

1 



20 

13 

33 

- 23 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

40 

41 

81 

36 

18 

54 

13 

4 

17 

3 

1 4 

92 

64 

156 

+ 147 

Southern 

8 

65 

57 

122 

15 

4 

19 






80 

61 

141 

+ 21 

Great Lakes 

10 

86 

43 

129 

44 

17 

61 | 

•* 

3 

7 

' 

1 2 

135 

64 

199 

+ 48 

Midwest 

3 

18 

7 

25 



18 

7 

25 

+316 

Southwest 

3 

6 

9 

15 1 1 



6 

10 

16 

-316 

Pacific Southwest 

9 

68 

40 

108 

19 

6 

25 

4 

3 

7 



91 

49 

140 

+ 129 

Pacific Northwest 

4 

22 

21 

43 

4 

i 

5 i 





26 

22 

48 

+ 14 

TOTAL 

45 

321 

227 

548 

121 

51 

172 1 

22 

10 

32 

4 

2 6 

468 

290 

758 

+ 56 
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“my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 
because he loves little people like me! 

he makes slides and swings and see-saws and all kinds 
of things, they're real strong and they’re very safe, 
if you’re going to buy playground things you better 
talk to my grandfather first, his name is mr. burke.” 


Extra Heavy Dut» Merrv-Go-Roi'ni 
o a. galvumj'ed steel pipe support plus 
finest select hardwud make this a life 
time service unit. 


Rur.Jtl Huavy Silty Swing-triangular end 
pipes plus center pipe supports 


Kiddie. GHiler and Hobby Horse Swim; 
selt-prapefled with maximum safety Can 
be assemhted with various swing units 


Ctimb-A Round diversified olay Tof 25 to 
85 children, depending on size of unit 


Repulatwe Offsat Basketball Backstop- 
Safest design T jutdoor backstops Sup¬ 
port pipes set back 2V5' from play Brea 


Unique Space Saver Slide features bright 
weather-proof colors over palvaoded iron 
and a stainless steel bedwa : . 


Mail Request To; 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P 0. Box 9C6 Dept 126 New Brunswick, New Jersey 

OR . 

P r : e« 5*15 f»j4. 12 6 Forsd du Lac Wisconsin 




At No Cost Please send me your complete playground 
planning and specification file. 


Name: 


Street: 


Stale: 


N.I’TI- MHKK. 1%2 


Wli 


lllrlll inn Hi I 111, \ 1 ION. 























A REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


Bicentennial 

The Charlottesville. Virginia, Daily- 
Progress. , in its recent edition commem¬ 
orating Charlottesville's two hundredth 
anniversary, published a twenty-page 
culture and recreation supplement con¬ 
taining articles on the history of the 
city recreation department, its play¬ 
grounds. parks, the Bayly Museum, 
garden clubs, municipal hand, the Vir« 
ginia Players, football, golf, fishing, 
and hunting activities. Nail Crow, di¬ 
rector of recreation in Charlottesville 
since 1937, spent many hours leafing 
through invaluahle scrapbooks and 
documents to compile three articles on 
recreation history and activities for the 
commemorative edition. 

Real George 

George’s Island, the latest addition 
to the Westchester Countv. New Tork, 
park system, is a 137-acre tract on a 
peninsula projecting into the Hudson 
River. The county park system im¬ 
proved the road into the park, added a 
parking area for two hundred cars, a 
modern circular picnic shelter of field- 
stone and redwood, a large circular fire¬ 
place with multiple cooking pits, play- 
fields, restrooms, and paths down to the 
riverfront. The former site of a brick¬ 
yard, the island became a peninsula 
when bricks and other waste materials 
dumped into its marsh area gradually 
connected it to the mainland. 

National Recreation Policy 

The Recreation Advisorv Council of 
the new fedeial Bureau of Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation decided on a study of national 
recreation policy at its first meeting. 
Results of the studv will help coordinate 
and improve outdoor recreation efforts 
by the federal and state governments. 
Members of the council which was cre¬ 
ated by the President’s Executive Order 
are the Secretaries of the Interior, Agri¬ 
culture, Defense, and Health. Education 


and Welfare, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agencv. 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The council also called for reports on 
water pollution and for a closer coordi¬ 
nation with the Defense Department on 
the disposition of surplus defense in¬ 
stallations. The need for more scenic 
roads was also discussed. 

True Identity 

The next Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles published every ten years by the 
National Social Welfare Assembly will 
include for the first time an administra¬ 
tive job title for recreation. The Dic¬ 
tionary. due in 1964, will also show for 
the first time various levels of recrea¬ 
tion positions with full identification, 
separate from other disciplines such as 
group work, physical education, and 
social work. 

Football Competition 

A punt. pass, and kick competition 
for hoys, sponsored by the Ford Dealers 
of America in cooperation with the Na¬ 
tional Football League, drew 205,000 
hoys from seven through eleven years 
of age last year. The competition is 
open to local sponsorship hv service 
clubs, youth associations, recreation de¬ 
partments, etcetera. There will he five 
groups of winners in the 1962 program 
—local, state, area, divisional, and na¬ 
tional. 

GRADUATE STUDY AWARDS 

Five young people who plan careers 
in therapeutic recreation have received 
1962-63 Educational Assistance Awards 
for graduate study from Comeback, Inc. 
under a grant from the Avalon Founda¬ 
tion. This year cooperating educational 
institutions include Teachers College. 
Columbia University; San Francisco 
State College; the University of Minne¬ 
sota; and the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. The 1962-63 awardees are: 


Linda Boyd of 

San Francisco, who 
will matriculate for 
a graduate degree 
at San Francisco 
State College. She 
has had consider¬ 
able experience as 
a camp counselor, has worked with 
handicapped children in community 
center settings, and plans to specialize 
in therapeutic recreation for chronically 
ill and handicapped children. 

Janies W. Fis¬ 
hery, a graduate 
of Queens College, 
Flushing, New 
York, currently 
employed as a rec¬ 
reation administra¬ 
tor at Creedmoor 
State Hospital, Queens Village, New 
York. He will do graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
concentrating on development of teach¬ 
ing and writing skills. 

Jessie R. Parker, 
of Topeka, Kansas, 
a graduate student 
at the University of 
M innesota, has an 
internship at the 
Menninger Clinic. 
The award will help 
her complete requirements for the mas¬ 
ter's degree. Miss Parker plans to work 
as a therapist in a mental health setting 
after graduation. 

Gene A. Hayes, of 
Agnew, California, 
a graduate of Fres¬ 
no State College, 
California, is a rec¬ 
reation specialist 
with the California 
State Department 
of Mental Hygiene. Mr. Hayes will do 
(Continued on Page 371) 
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Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated clubs. 

YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 

10,000 organizations and 425,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting all-year program. 
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Shooting leagues 
All-day matches 

Marksmanship 
instruction courses 

Organized hunting 
Gun collecting 
Rifles, pistols, shotguns 
Amateur gunsmithing 

Reloading your own 
ammunition 

Trophies and awards 
Shooting range plans 

Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 
competition 



Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 31, or write to: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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■Heshment ?!S!^ 


tSIL 1 ClifV. Write Toda y for fre<-’ 
. MdNni etc., on settinr o, 
ywjr rtfr«jhrMni operation, tvory- 
fhir»C V-'o now? U •> one so re* fry 
T'fxryn, Ho* pcQI 1 I 
> n Can.^y v*H m>f> v r»hor hi^K-fr fi» 
items I I 


SNO-KONES 


by over 1 
American 


r V'r' $•??* V’ ovailoble 

More 

than 

*i Mel' 8c . pr .° 

: i t pe 

10c 


GET THE GUYS 


TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 


NATIONAL'S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SHOES'’!! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing*along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hil 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? let us know . . . we’ll save 
you real dough? Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48!h Street. N. Y. 36. N. Y. 


KEMPER TOOLS FOR CERAMICS 

Clean-up, sgralitto, texturing fools and flower 
cullers in many patlerns and sizes. Instruc¬ 
tion included with some. 

For these and other ceramic tools, write for 
FREE catalogue to: 

KEMPER TOOLS, RO. Box 545 

_CHINO, CALIFORNIA 


R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 

Morton Thompnon, Ed.I). 


A n estimated four ami a half million 
persons in the } S. are homehound 
or chronically ill. Many of these people 
exist in idleness and frustration because 
their potential for useful activity and 
meaningful experiences has no outlet. 
The National Recreation Association 
has just completed a two-year project 
for the U.S. Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation entitled Meeting Some So¬ 
cial-Psychological Needs of Home- 
bound Persons Through Recreative Ex¬ 
perience (RD-513). 

Hie NR A, in collaboration with the 
Visiting \urse Service of New York 
and the Rellevue Hospital Homecare 
Program, conducted this project to 
demonstrate how a community’s public 
and voluntary agencies can add the ben¬ 
efits of therapeutic recreation to the 
other essential services provided for the 
homehound. The project’s specific aims 
were.: 

• To develop a comprehensive recrea¬ 
tion program for the homehound pa¬ 
tient. 

• To demonstrate the effect of thera¬ 
peutic recreation in preventing further 
pathology, in developing vocational po¬ 
tential and in enriching the lives and 
improving the mental health of home- 
hound persons. 

• To demonstrate how the homehound 
person can he enabled to make use of 
existing community resources for rec¬ 
reation. 

• To demonstrate how a professionally 
prepared specialist in therapeutic rec¬ 
reation can function as a staff member 
of a health agency and assist the agen¬ 
cy's professional and volunteer workers 
in expanding the scope of services ren¬ 
dered to the homehound patient. 

One hundred cases, fifty from each 
agency, were selected for the project. 
Cases were chosen on the basis of great¬ 
est need. The patients had to he willing 
to come into the program, had to live 
in Manhattan, and physically appear to 
have a reasonably good chance of re¬ 
maining with the project for two years. 
The age range was eighteen to eighty - 
six. 

The findi ngs from patient interviews, 
medical reports, and case histories 
clearly indicated a need for recreation 
services at four levels. These were on 

1)r. 1 IIOM PSON is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Sendee on Recreation for the 
HI and Handicapped. 


a person-to-person basis in the home; 
with a group of similarly handicapped 
people in a centrally located activity 
center; with the handicapped group on 
trips into community recreation settings 
and facilities; and with groups of non- 
handieapped people in neighborhood 
clubs, centers, and similar recreation 
settings. 

All four phases of the program were 
carried out (luring the two years of the 
project. In addition, a group of the 
homehound were taken on a vacation 
trip to a farm in the Poconos for one 
week (.see *'Homehound Holiday ,” Rec¬ 
reation, November 1961). 

d- Nan Bracker of the University of 
Indiana in Bloomington reports that 
the following simple adaptation of Cat 
and Mouse works heautifully with small 
children (aged five to eight) wit!) 
speech or hearing defects, or other 
handicaps, such as cerebral palsy, re¬ 
tardation. polio, etcetera: 

Set up an open, large cardboard car¬ 
ton, with a hole cut in one side, large 
enough to let a tennis hall in. The 
mouse (child) lives in this hole (box). 
He stands in the box. The other chil¬ 
dren (cats) try to catch rnousie by roll¬ 
ing a tennis ball into the hole. When it 
does go in, rnousie is caught, and the 
cat who rolled the hall takes his place. 
Mousie goes to the bottom of the cat, 
line. Miss Bracker reports that the 
youngsters play this game for a long 
period of time and without supervision. 

-I- A bright blue bus designed for hand¬ 
icapped patients has been donated to 
the institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York Uni¬ 
versity Medical Renter bv the Mary 
Duke Biddle Foundation. The bus will 
take institute patients to theaters, base¬ 
ball parks, and other recreation facili¬ 
ties. 

I he eighteen standard seats on the 
bus can he removed to make room for 
fen wheelchairs, which are then fixed in 
place by a special system. A side door 
with a hydraulic lift allows wheelchair 
patients to get in and out of the bus 
easily. 

In accept in" the gift, the institute’s 
director. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, said that 
it ''will mean a new life for patients who 
are immobilized with broken necks, 
strokes, arthritis, and all the other trag¬ 
edies that have kept them homehound.” 
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Voit balls are meant to knock around. We build 
them as tough as balls can be made. Voit com¬ 
position covers are the longest wearing ever 
developed. Inside, our basketballs, soccer and 
volleyballs are built with a nylon carcass, 
machine wound in the shape of an icosahedron. 
That means they’re wound from equidistant 
points on a sphere for maximum strength in all 
directions. They start round and they stay round. 


fl M F r 


Footballs don’t have icosahedron construction. 
They’re not round. However, they are fabric 
reinforced in multiple layers, and believe us, 
they’re just as rugged. Voit balls feel right... 
play right... meet rule book specifications. If 
you’re not using them now, buy a bunch. You 
should save enough money to get that extra 
set of jerseys you’ve been scrimping for. 
Besides having a ball that will last for years. 


wm. 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP-, LOS ANGELES 11 / CHICAGO H / NEW YORK 11 / ATLANTA 2 / A SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE AND FOUNORY CO. 
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MARKET NEWS 




For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• Dance recordings hare carefully set tempos for nse in 
Tin thin games, creative dancing, dance and drama, folk 
dancing, ballet. Each album contains three ten-inch records 
recorded with piano at 71! RPM for easy stop and go. The 
music itself suggests ideas for movement. Movement sug¬ 
gestions. music suggestions, story suggestions are included 
m descriptive leaflet. For further information, circle #100. 

• Lines for safety, parking, or sports are easy to make on 
cement, asphalt, wood, grass, and other indoor and outdoor 
floor surfaces. This striping machine is available carrying 

|t 2 -, 2 V 2 -; and 5-gallon capacities. Each of the four 
models gravity-feeds paint direct]) through self-cleaning 
multiple brass valves onto a roller. The latter applies the 
paint uniformly so that the lines are always smooth and 
sharp even 011 rough surfaces and heavily cracked wood 
flooring. The line marker can roll on paint at walking speed 
and produces straight, curved, continuous, or skip lines. It 
can mark to within a half inch of a barrier, eliminating the 
need to complete a line by hand painting. The marker can 
also be used to make lines on curbs, pillars, walls, and other 
vertical surfaces. For further information, circle #101. 

• Three-wheel utility vehicles for various maintenance tasks 
—handling Tefuse, hauling brush. leaves, and gravel—are 
useful in areas where visitors leave debris. When equipped 
with a wire-screen drag, the) perform leaf mulching. They 
can haul gravel for road and walkway repairs and aid in 
brush removal. They can replace wheel-barrows in hauling 
cement. Short turning distance and low unit weight of 
around 750 pounds allow maneuvering in confined areas and 
operation on soft lakeside grass without damage to turf. For 
further information, circle #102. 


• The weathered charm 
of carved wood signs is 
easy to duplicate with a 
Cutalettcr machine. 
Park or recreation de¬ 
partments. nature areas, 
camps, fairs can use this 
machine to advantage. 
The machine is fur¬ 
nished with three- and six-inch pattern letters. Other sizes 
are available on request. Cutaletter will cut signs up to four 
feet long in one setup, will accommodate boards sixteen 
inches wide and any length. The machine is predominantly 
steel and vibration resistant. It is seven feet, six inches long, 
approximately forty inches high. For further information, 
circle #103. 

• A chemical concrete stain used to color and finish tennis 
courts, pool decks, patios, and all types of concrete areas is 
being distributed in plastic bottles. The stains, which are 
inorganic chemical solutions, actually penetrate the concrete 



surface, reacting with the calcium in the concrete or cement 
to form lasting color. Every bottle of the liquid contains 
complete instructions covering the wide variety of color ef¬ 
fects which can be achieved, from tones in natural stone, 
to rich uniform colors associated with contemporary decor. 
For further information, circle #104. 



• To help the boat own¬ 
er with year-round wet 
storage of boats without 
interfering with the skat¬ 
ing enthusiast, Aqua- 
Therm units keep local¬ 
ized areas of water open 
and ice-free during the 
winter. The device con¬ 
sists basically of an elec¬ 
trically powered, sub¬ 
merged propeller which circulates warm water from the 
bottom of the lake or stream to the surface, preventing ice 
formation in a specific area, such as around a boat or pier. 
Aqua-Therm units have operated successfully in Antarctica 
where they have melted ice eight feet thick, lor further in¬ 
formation, circle #105. 


• A life preserver which deflates to the size of a pack of 
cigarettes can be worn on the wrist or belt. Unit consists 
of a miniature case containing pushbutton, firing pin, C()~ 
cartridge, and a tough inflatable float. When the button is 
pushed, the firing pin pierces the CO 2 cartridge, inflating the 
air float and unsnapping a lid that protects the bag when not 
in use. All this takes just seconds. The wrist life preservers 
can he used again and again. To provide maximum buoy¬ 
ancy. the float has been engineered to fit under the contours 
of the neck and chin. This new product is made to order for 
people who work or play near water yet do not like to be 
hampered by conventional life preservers. For further in¬ 
formation, circle # 10(>. 


• Protect new as well as older surfaces with l’lasticon liquid 
which can be applied to many surfaces that are either oxi¬ 
dized or dull. This applies to painted surfaces, aluminum, 
brass, chrome, wood furniture. Easily applied with a cloth, 
the liquid cleans while it provides a long range plastic film 
protection that does not crack or peel -yet is inqiervious 
to acids, alkalies, and salt spray. Tested to last from ten to 
twentv-four months by the National Testing Laboratories. 
For further information, circle #107. 


• A new compact snake bite kit contains a “one-hand’ 
tourniquet which can he applied by the victim, a syringe- 
type suction device equipped with a special adapter for 
knuckles and other hard-to-suetion areas, a specially ground 
surgeon’s blade, and an antiseptic swab. All packed in a 
pocket-size plastic case with emergency instructions per- 
manentlv imprinted on the back. Campers, hikers, fisher¬ 
men, and hunters will appreciate the size of this kit. For 
further information, circle #108. 
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TRADE MART 



FREE AIDS 


Here are catalogues, brochures, films, booklets, services available, 
samples, and so on to help the recreation leader. Circle on the cou¬ 
pon the number of any item about which you want more information. 


ARTS AHD CRAFTS 

Foretaste of Christmas. Holiday floral dec¬ 
oration ideas will go over big with senior citi¬ 
zens, teenage cltdis, young mothers, garden 
clubs. Idea-charged booklet shows how to do 
it with floral foam. Candles, statuettes, ever¬ 
greens combined with flowers make conversa¬ 
tion pieces. For booklet, circle #115. 

Underglaze decorating crayons can be used 
on greenware for a pebbled or blended effect. 
Small pieces of crayon can be dissolved in 
water and used for painting or spraying. Cer¬ 
amic supply house also offers molds, trivets, 
mosaic tiles, kilns, potters wheels, etcetera. 
For catalogue, circle #116. 

Tiif. well-stocked atelier. Oil paints, can¬ 
vas, brushes, pastels, crayons, watercolors, silk 
screen supplies, stencil cutting films, modeling 
stands, armatures, glazes, tools. Catalogue 
contains extremely wide variety of artist’s sup¬ 
plies in all fields—painting, ceramics, sculp¬ 
ture, woodcutting, etcetera. For copy, circle 
#117. 

Etching on class. Turn undecorated glass¬ 
ware into richly designed pieces. Tools in¬ 
clude stencil foil, etching cream, etching 
knives, tracing pad. For catalogue listing sup¬ 
plies for glass etching and other crafts, such 
as plastic coating, copper tooling, metal en¬ 
graving, etcetera, circle #110. 

Try plastic craft. Plastics are easily formed 
and bent for original designs. Make boxes, 
costume jewelry, trays, free-form sculpture. 
Can be sawed, bent, etched, carved, dyed, and 
joined with cement. Internal caning in plas¬ 
tics is gaining popularity. For catalogue con¬ 
taining plastic equipment and other arts-and- 
crafts items, including drafting materials, art 
papers, brushes, etcetera, circle #119. 


gillite carving by the Haida Indians are among 
art films available. Children can learn how to 
have fun with paper anil scissors. Science, 
safety, literature, language, and music are 
other categories in this wide collection. lor 
catalogue, circle #120. 

In and out of this world. Science filmstrips 
trace the stories of the earth and its moons, 
the solar system, the stars, the universe. For 
further information, circle #121. 

Intricuing art-and-craft films are crammed 
with techniques and demonstrations of mosaic, 
paper sculpture, silver working, ceramics, silk 
screen printing, working the potter’s wheel, 
ceramic glazes, press-mold ceramics, and wood 
turning. Also available are science films on 
rivers, the surface of the earth, the develop¬ 
ment of power, the honeybee, birds and their 
babies. Other good films on tennis, architec¬ 
ture in Mexico and the Western United States. 
For a listing of these exciting films, circle 
# 122 . 

Wanderlustful films depict the ruggedly 
beautiful wilderness in northeast Alaska, the 
sea otters of Amchitka in the Aleutians, and 
the sunken forest filled with holly on lii Is¬ 
land Beach, fifty miles from New York City. 
Art films include one on line and art, one of a 
camera study of autumn, and a modern dance 
film. For further information, circle #123. 

A moot question. Where Can Carol Play?, 
a filmstrip with manual is a natural spring¬ 
board for group discussions of safety, play¬ 
grounds, and relations between children of 
different age groups. Catalogue also describes 
filmstrips on stagecraft, rock painting, masks 
and carvings, various science and nature film¬ 
strips. Fur copy, circle #124. 


AUDIO VISUAL 

Indian rock paintings, Eskimo carvings, ar- 


In the groove. Films on the dance, the pot¬ 
ter’s art, music, and conservation are included 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 


Clip and mall today, to 


RECREATION Magazine. Dept. R762. 8 W. 8th St., New York 11 

This coupon expires November 1, 1S62 
Please send me more information on circled products. 
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in a catalogue of educational films and mate¬ 
rials. One film, Youth and Music in Detroit, 
depicts the upbeat music program in a Detroit 
high school. The wide variety of instrumental 
forms and group dances arc of particular in¬ 
terest. Tor further information, circle #125. 

Planning A county frocram? County and 
Community Recreation in America is one of 
the films listed in university’s audio-visual cat¬ 
alogue. The film presents the case histories of 
three county-wide recreation programs, out¬ 
lines the various arrangements for financing 
a recreation program, shows the many reasons 
why trained leadership is necessary, discusses 
the benefits of organized recreation to the 
whole community. Other films include one on 
water purification, a group on recreation 
games, a wide range of music films, and a 
goodly collection of dance films. For further 
information, circle #126. 

As wf. crow other. Brilliant color film, Act 
til, concerns a young junior executive who is 
to play Dr. Faust in his little theater group’s 
first production. In order to play the part of 
the old man well, he asks himself questions 
about the approaches to old age. When does 
old age begin? When do we begin to prepare 
for it? How do we save for it? Vhat of our 
minds and bodies as we grow older? The film 
is 16mm, beautifully photographed, with a mu¬ 
sical score by Glenn Gould played by members 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. For fur¬ 
ther information, circle #127. 

The problems of water supply are traced in 
u film, which shows the role of water in the 
birth and decay of civilizations, the problems 
of man finding new sources, pollution, and 
water shortage. The 16mm film runs fifty-four 
minutes in b'ack and white with sound. An¬ 
other perceptive film, Carl Sandburg at Gettys¬ 
burg, is filmed in two parts. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #128. 


EQUIPMENT 

Going climbinc? Boots, pants, knickers, 
sleeping bags, culinary utensils, ropes, pilons 
and hammers, parkas, rucksacks, mukluks, 
goggles for snow sports, mountain climbing, 
winter hiking, camping. For further informa¬ 
tion, circle #129. 

New, all-ancle, new-desicn, toilet plunger 
is more effective than older models. Mainte¬ 


nance men will appreciate its oversized air 
chamber which enables concentration of twice 
the usual amount of compressed air to he 
blasted at the most stubborn obstruction. For 
further information, circle #130. 

EtcHT-siDF.n bounce. Octagonal trampoline 
allows spotters to get closer to the jumper and 
permits better distribution of tension. All 
springs and frame? are covered and protected 
with polycthelyne pads. Hypo-nylon heavy- 
duty jump mat with perforated holes elimi 
nates mat burns from bounding and assures 
greater stability and solid footing. For further 
information, circle #131. 

Extend your reach. Round, two-platform, 
step-up stool makes you fourteen inches taller. 
Kick it and it rolls wherever yon want it. The 
instant weight is applied, casters retract and 
the base, grubs floor. It can’t wobble or slip 
and won’t roll as long as you stand on it. 
Available in a multitude of colors. For further 
information, circle #132. 


MUSIC 

Rhythm band instruments of all sorts—sand 
blocks, jingle taps, maracas. guiro gourds, 
conga drums bongos, snare drums, castanets, 
tambourines, and cymbals. Ever see Korean 
temple blocks? Here, too. are fifes. Auto- 
phones, autoharps in abundance. Fur infor¬ 
mation, circle #131. 

On pitch. Electronically tuned junior Swiss 
bells are made of a metal alloy. Full diatonic 
scale of eight bells, ranging from E to F. are 
appealing when played alone or with accom¬ 
paniment. Bells have metal strikers and easy- 
to-hold colorful three-inch handles, with note 
stamped on them. For further information, 
circle #135. 

Hard-to-interest youngsters gravitate to eas¬ 
ily played instruments. Satisfying results 
conic with a two-octave symphonet, easy to 
play, easy to teach. For further information 
on this ami other musical accessories and 
methods, circle #136. 

Singing and swinginc. Catalogue of vocal 
publications includes descriptions of sacred 
songs, folk songs, Christmas carols, spirituals, 
madrigals, motels, and others. For copy, cir¬ 
cle #137. 


JOIN and USE 
ALL 

National Recreation Association services 

RECREATION Magazine is only one of many benefits the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion offers its service affiliates and associates. For more than fifty years, professional 
specialists on the NRA staff have served the recreation field through the Association's 
many departments, with on-the-spot advice, through correspondence and consultation, 
with program information, at annual district conferences, and at National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The NRA is your service agency. Know it and use it. For complete information about 
membership in the National Recreation Association, including insurance plans, person¬ 
nel services, planning service, and book center, circle $150 on coupon on reverse side. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given Cenclose remittance). 


New civic and cultural ceniers are revital¬ 
izing the decaying core of American citiea. A 
stimulating report, A light and Day, Richmond, 
Va., should prove an excellent resource for 
anyone contemplating or planning a cultural 
activity center. The comprehensive report 
covers construction trends, the impact of the 
cultural center on Richmond, site aelection, 
contents and apace allocations, cost estimate, 
and effectuation. Of especial interest to those 
concerned with current trenda in this field are 
three appendices detailing what other citiea 
ure doing in this direction, giving information 
on cities with existing civic centers, cities 
planning civic centers, relation of subsidy to 
number of performances, cost and financing 
information. Maps and diagrams relating to 
population, traffic flow, and civic centers are 
also included. Siebolt Frieswyk, National 
Recreation Association consultant on the per¬ 
forming arts, acted as one of the consultants 
on the Richmond project. Available for $1.00 
from the Civic Center Coordinator, Depart¬ 
ment of Public Safety, Room 301, City Hall 
Annex, Richmond, Virginia. 

• 

Want to rent a children’s art show? The 
National Kindergarten Association makes 
available an exhibit of children’s art from 
forty-five states to community centers, librar 
ies, galleries, clubs, etcetera for $25.00 for a 
three-week period. Three collections are avail¬ 
able to choose from. The association, in co¬ 
operation with the American Crayon Com¬ 
pany, also offers free a 13%-niinute color film 
entitled The Purple Turtle, The film shows 
kindergarten children at work with various 
art mediums. The children’s comments and a 
musical background of flute and haipsicord 
combine into a delightful whole. For further 
information on either or both subjects, write 
to the NKA, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 

• 

Teenagers in action. Youth Takes the Field, 
a fifteen-page booklet published by the Na¬ 
tional Social Welfure Assembly, is directed 
toward youth in the fifteen- to nineteen-year- 
old bracket. Descriptions of broad general 
areas of interest to youth are used as a basis 
of determining to what use these interests 
may be put—volunteer employment, employ¬ 
ment for pay, intergroup relations, interna¬ 
tional relations, recreation and welfare, health 
und safety, and politics--and afford food for 
thought and 6pace for action. The booklet 
also includes “Youth Priorities” chosen by 
fourteen hundred young delegates from all 
over the United States at the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth as the 
areas needing immediate action. This i? a 
book for teenage youth leaders and people 
interested in them. Available for $.30 from 
the Committee on Youth Services, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., 315 East '16th 
Street, New York 17. 

• 

Pla.nninc a rook fair? Recipe for a Book 
Fair, a forty-eight page booklet, offers thirteen 
chapters chockfnU of practical suggestions for 
book fair committees. Available from the 
Children’s Book Council, 175 Fiith Ave., New 
York 10, for *1.25. 
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Reporter’s Notebook 

(Continued from Pane 364) 

graduate work at the I niversitt of 
North Carolina, concentrating on re¬ 
search and the development of admin¬ 
istrative skills. 

jtt/Rjfk A n t h o ii y M . 

^\ Fleming. Jr., of 

W. New York City, a 

HI | former school 

teacher, currently 
employed by New 
$ 3 ^ ' York City’s De¬ 

partment of Hospi¬ 
tals as a recreation administrator. He 
will do jiost-graduate study toward a 
professional diploma in rehabilitation 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. He intends to conduct research on 
problems encountered by patients when 
they try to satisfy their recreative needs. 

NRA NEWS 

Verna Rensvold 

was named the Na¬ 
tional Recreation 
Association’s Mid¬ 
west District Rep¬ 
resentative in June. 
Mrs. Rensvold took 
over the position 
left vacant by Robert L. Black who has 
joined the staff of the National Park 
Service. Mrs. Rensvold was superin¬ 
tendent of recreation in Kansas City. 
Missouri, from 1944 to 1959. During 


1957, she took a six-month leave of ab¬ 
sence to accept a special assignment 
with the Regional Health and W elfare 
Council of Metropolitan Kansas City to 
coordinate its group work and recrea¬ 
tion services in a six-county area. 


Frank J. Breen has joined the staff 
of NRA as assistant executive director 
in charge of the Association’s 60th An- 
niversarv Development Program. NRA 
will reach its sixtieth birthday in 1966. 
Mr. Breen was formerly l T SO assistant 
national campaign director and direc¬ 
tor of USD's independent campaigns. 
Previously he served as executive direc¬ 
tor of the Burbank, California, Commu¬ 
nity Chest; associate campaign director 
for United Neighbors Community Chest 
of Los Angeles; and was associated with 
Thomas Breen and Sons, public-rela¬ 
tions and fund-raising counselors. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

,\i-;w Hampshire. 

Robert P. Ledger, 
director of recrea- 

£ y-Pj | New Hampshire 
Recreation Society. 
Other new officers are Row land Perkins, 
director of North Conway Community 
Center, vice-president; Nancy Baier, 
recreation specialist, University of New 
Hampshire, secretary-treasurer; and 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type S.25 each the fifth of the month preceding dale of 
Minimum ad accepted _ $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear m boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ- 
The publisher assumes 


ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Recreational therapist, 

assistant to director of rec¬ 


reation, psychiatric pavil¬ 
ion, voluntary hospital. Su¬ 
pervision of leadership and 
assist training. MA in hos¬ 
pital recreation or related 
field. One year experience 
psychiatric hospital. Con¬ 
tact: Anthony E. Maniscal- 
co, M.D., St. Vincent's Hos¬ 
pital, 11th Street and Sev¬ 
enth Avenue, New York 11. 


1 responsibility for services or items advertised he 


Hi there, Miss Burton 
Welcome to Army 
Special Services 



ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
CIVILIAN JOBS HAVE 
MANY ADVANTAGES 

• International Travel 

• Living Overseas 

• New Friends 

• Career Development 

Non-routine jobs that appeal 
to the active girl with a flair 
for working with people. If 
you have the appropriate 
background and experience 
plus the imagination to plan 
leisure hour activities for 
others . . . then a civilian 
career with Army Special Serv¬ 
ices is right for you. 

Professional jobs in the fields 
of Recreation Leadership and 
Librarianship are open to 
single girls, minimum age 21. 
College degree or equivalent 
in specialized experience are 
basic requirements 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE: 
Department of the Army 
Special Services Recruitment Unit 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. (G-64) 
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"LION BRAND" 



JUDO SUITS • KARATE SUITS 

Best Quality—Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 

Importers and Distributors 

Honda Associates, Inc. 

66 West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Tel: PLaza 7-6953, 56 

managed by 

KODOKAN BLACK BELT 3RD DAN 
Write for Free Catalog 


IRISH LINEN PILLOW CASES SO 
Eramsa special..: L 



ATTENTION RECREATION DIRECTORS, ETC. 
SEND FOR 7REE CATALOG 

Over 800 items ideal for recreation 
activities and projects 


MERRIBEE COMPANY Drpt 976 

t. Nfw York 11 . NY. -on - I 51 S S. 1 ,'vtroty Or.. Fort 


parks and recreation in Berlin, Clare¬ 
mont, and Laconia respectively. 

Haw\ii. The Recreation Association of 
Hawaii recently elected the following 
officers. Hiroshi Saito. president; Ed¬ 
ward Kino, vice-president; Walter \o- 
briga, treasurer; Akiko Kornata, secre¬ 
tary; Hamilton Yap. auditor; Mealii 
K a lama, director; and George Tasui. 
advisor. 


c mxn 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing ta Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1963 

Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality, dura¬ 
bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some appearance. 94 models and sizes far 
every use. Write far prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1963 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables t chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today! 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church SI., Colfax, Iowa 


Th.PLAYGROUND 
MUSIC TEACHER 


by CARABO-CONE 


Published by 
HARPER & BROS., 
NY 16 al $5. 





Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Lectures, consultations avail¬ 
able. For introductory material plus 
Keyboard Reading Chort send $1 to 
Cone, Box 356, Scarsdale, N. Y. 



Complete Service For 

KIDS CHRISTMAS 
, * PARTY ! , 

ORGANIZED AND SUPPLIED BETTER . . . FOR LESS! 



catalog 
and manual 
WRITE FOR 
free COPY 


. COMPANY 
> LODGE .CHURCH 
1 UNION . OTHERS 


Leave everything to us’ We furnish Santa Suits, 
decorations, stockings, candy, novelties . . . toys 
gift wrapped or bulk. 

The Notion', Leading Christmas Party Experts Since 1949 

ORGANIZATION SERVICES, INC. 

8259 LIVERNOIS AVENUE • DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Jackson J. Per¬ 
ry is the new di¬ 
rector ol Public 
Welfare for the 
city of Dayton, 
Ohio. The depart¬ 
ment includes the 
Divisions of 
Health, Parks and Hecreation. and Cor¬ 
rection. Mr. Perry was formerly Day¬ 
ton's superintendent of parks and rec¬ 
reation. 



Fred S. Henrieksen recently retired 
as president of the Metropolitan Park 
Board in Tacoma. Washington, after 
serving on the board for twenty-nine 
years. He is succeeded by Dr. Ernest 
Banfield. Board members honored Mr. 
Henrieksen at a dinner and presented 
him with an engraved wristwateh and a 
money tree and joined with Pierce 
County commissioners in awarding him 
a plaque. 

Mr, Henrieksen was known for his 
long gratuitous service as an attorney 
to the local district. At almost every 
hoard meeting he gave free counsel on 
leases, easement problems, concessions, 
rentals, property transfers, liability, and 
park legislation. He has spent innumer¬ 
able hours working with legislators in 
the interests of parks. He helped write 
the Henrieksen Law whereby a park dis¬ 
trict may obtain al no cost state-owned 
lands for park and playground purposes. 
He has guided the park district through 
many tribulations. 


Leo Donovan, president of the Pleas¬ 
ure Driveway and Park District of Pe¬ 
oria. Illinois, recently received a fifteen- 
year pin for Ids service on the park 
hoard. He has served as president since 
April 1953. 

of the Westchester 
County, Ye# \ ork. Department of 
Parks, Recreation, and Conservation as 
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i f September l. Mr. Cukierski is a 
member of tbe executive committee of 
he New York State Recreation Associa- 
ion and a past-president of the Long 
sland Recreation and Parks Associa- 
ion. 


Martin 31. Nading, Jr., former super¬ 
intendent of recreation and secretary of 
of tbe Fort Wayne. Indiana, Hoard of 
[’ark Commissioners, has been ap¬ 
pointed the city's superintendent of rec¬ 
reation and parks. The newly created 
position, a major step in tbe reorganiza¬ 
tion of the city park system, will carry 
full administrative responsibility for the 
city parks. Previously the responsibil¬ 
ity yvas split betyveen the superintendent 
of parks and superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion. The reorganization followed the 
death this spring of Howard Von Gun- 
ten, former superintendent of parks and 
city forester. Mr. Nading is a member 
of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Great Lakes Advisory Committee. 


31 rs. G. II. A. Clowes, long a National 
Recreation Association sponsor, re¬ 
cently presented a memorial hall for the 
performing arts to Rutler University. 
Indianapolis. The building is scheduled 
to be completed by the end of 196?. 
The hall seats twent\-two hundred and 
is a memorial to the memory of Dr. 
George Henry Alexander Clowes (1877- 
1958), research director of Eli Lilly 
and Company, yvho devoted his life to 
science and the arts. 

Harold I). Meyer, chairman of the 
recreation leadership curriculum and 
professor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, has been named the 
university’s First Taylor Grandy Pro¬ 
fessor of the Art and Philosophy of Liv¬ 
ing. Professor Meyer has co-authored 
four texts on recreation and is the editor 
of the Noith Carolina Recreation Re¬ 
view. He will he one of the major 
speakers at the '14th National Recrea¬ 
tion Gongress in Philadelphia (see 
Rape 337). 

Millie Jean 3Ioffitt, the eighteen-year- 
old imbledon women’s doubles cham¬ 
pion (with Karen Hantze Susman) 
started her athletic career at the age o f 
ten as a member of a championship 


RYAN'S H. & R 

DRY LINE MARKERS 

ALSO POWER DRIVEN AUTOLINE 

From 20i? to 100# Capacity 

“ACE MODEL SHOWN” 

Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. Co- 

Shaker tn Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 



Send to Dept. R for booklet on other 4 models. 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34. CALIF 


WORLD WIDE GAMES 

Delaware, Ohio 

Enjoyed by Adults end Children 

• Sturdily built ter rugged ute 

• Skill games end table games 

• Equipment games and f-unlcs 

• Manufactured and scld by 
Warren and Mery Lea lailey 

Writ* fer Fr»« 


Healthful fun for every age group! 

SHUFFLEBOARD 


Children, young people, adults . , . everyone enjoys 
Dimco Shuffleboard for excitement, relaxation and 
wholesome exercise! Court diagram can easily be laid, 
indoors or outdoors. Famous Dimco equipment, in 
low-price "Sunlife" or premium-quality "Free-Glide" 
lines, comes in sturdy Regulation Sets or Junior Sets 
(2/3 regulation size). 

FREE . . . Court layout plans, game rules, catalog of 
Dimco shuffleboard sets. Write today to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 205 E. Sixth St., Dayton 2, Ohio 


THE NEAREST APPROACH TO 
ICE HOCKEY EVER INVENTED 

"SLIDE A PUK 

PAT. CAN. & U.S.A. 

TRADE MARK REG. 

A REGULAR ICE HOCKEY PUCK WITH FLOATING 
BALL BEARINGS ON BOTH SIDES CAN BE PLAYED 
WITH OR WITHOUT ROLLER SKATES. (AN BE 
PLAYED ON ANY SIZE OF RECREATION FLOOR BY 
MALE OR FEMALE OF ANY AGE. 

If Your Dealer Hasn't Got Tltvm 
U rite To 

BATHURST PRODUCTS 

872 Bathurst St. 

Toronto 4, Out., Canada 



DIMCO 
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r the Long Beach. California. 
,, v,n "ark -of (ball League. Her 
, . ,s di'iu! lit softball was unladylike. 

,(> Bible jean became a tennis player. 

IN ME MORIAH 

s Theodore F. W ilson. superintend- 
ent nf the Sarasota. Florida, parks and 
Recreation Department, died recently 
in Miami Beaeh at the age of sixty-one. 
\n expert on turf and grasses Mr W il- 
son did considerahle landscaping for 
the city. 

• Raymond R. Camp, for main years 
hunting and fishing columnist of The 
New York Times, died recently at the 
age of fifty -four. Mr. Camp was one 
of the eountrv’s foremost outdoor ex¬ 
perts. the kind of sportsman who did it 
himself before telling his readers about 
it in his widely read column. 


• Howard Rich, former recreation di¬ 
rector in Sheboygan. W isconsin, died 
recently in Long Beach. California, at 
the age of fort}-eight Mr. Rich was 
sen ing as a recreation consultant to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel at the time 
of his demise. 

• Lyle F. Watts. chief of the U.S. 
Forest Sen ice from 1943 until his re¬ 
tirement in 1952. died recently at the 
age of seventy-two. Mr. Watts was a 
member of the Technical Committee on 
Forestry and Primary Forest Products 
of the l nited Nations Interim Commis¬ 
sion on Food and Agriculture in 1944 
and 1945. He also took part in the 
United Nations Conference on Conser¬ 
vation and Utilization of Kesouiees in 
1949. He was a recipient of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture's Distinguished 


Service Medal and France’s Croix de 
Chevalier de la Merite Agricole. 

• Thomas Starling, superintendent of 
recreation in Orlando, Florida, died re¬ 
cently after an illness. A staunch sup¬ 
porter of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. Starling was a past-presi¬ 
dent of the Florida Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

• Jack Ramins, director of the Youth 
Commission in Revere, Massachusetts, 
died recently at the age of fifty-one. Mr. 
Ramins, who helped hnild the Revere 
recreation program to a position of emi¬ 
nence, had been director for fourteen 
years. Previously he had directed the 
recreation program at the Jewish Com¬ 
munity Center, West End House, Bos¬ 
ton. He was a past-president of the 
Massachusetts Recreation Association. 


A 

V 1 


rts and 
rafts Corner 

Edited I»v Shirlev Silbert 


Crushed Shell and Gravel Painting; 


Step 2. The design and color scheme was worked out with 
pencil and crayons on newsprint paper and approved by the 
teacher. I Each child has three pieces of newsprint cut to 
size.) 

Step 3. The design was transferred to the Masonite with 
earhon paper. 

Step p| The earhon lines were traced over with glue 
squeezed from the hottle. Only a small section of the design 
was done at a time. 

Step .5. The braided cord was laid upon the glue-eovered 
lines carefully to preserve the exact outline of the design. 
1 he ends of the cord were neatly cut and glued down. 

Step 6. The background area was covered with glue, using 
the fingers for spreading. 

Step 7. White glue was still wet, the colored shell or gravel 
was then carefully placed with the fingers over the hack- 
ground area, making it smooth and neat. 

Step 8. I he different parts of the design were then filled 
in with contrasting colors of shell or gravel, being careful 
that no stray pieces got over the cord into the background. 

Step 9. The picture was allowed to dry thoroughlv and was 
sprayed with a clear plastic to ensure permanence.— Gai.E 
Bri c e. Palo Alto. California, Recreation Department. 


1. 9"-x-12" Masonite hoard or f(/' chipboard. 

2. A selection of six colors of crushed shells or gravel. 

3. Black braided cord approximatelv .3 16" diameter. 

4. White glue (Elmer's type I in squeeze hottle. 

5. Newsprint paper. 

6. Carbon paper. 

7. Pencils. 

8. Sandpaper. 

9. Scissors. 

10. Clear plastic spray. 

11. Crayons. 

Procedure 

Step I. Each child sanded the edges of his own piece of 
Masonite hoard. 


840 Saved! 

Here is an idea we hit upon during the undecorating 
nefiod following the Christmas season to save erepe-paper 
streamers for further use. These streamers can be re-rolled 
verv well on a 35 MM film reel w hich has had the spokes re¬ 
moved from one side. Usin'! this reel on a regular 35mm 
hand-rewinding machine enables one to reroll erepe stream¬ 
ers from two to three inches for reuse. The streamers roll 
nicely and can be stored away easily. Any local commercial 
movie house may he able to lend or give the equipment to 
the group desiring it or at least give information as to where 
it can be obtained. In this way we saved S40 worth of 
streamers which we could not have rerolled by hand.— Wil¬ 
liam R. Uong. Recreation Director, Kentucky State. Hospi¬ 
tal, Danvil'e. 



Painting with colored 
textural materials 
such as dyed crushed 
shell or dyed gravel 
offered my class a new 
and thrilling experi¬ 
ence with design and 
color. The finished 
pictures and designs 
proved to he unique 
and attractive little works of art of which the children were 
very proud. The pearly luster of the crushed shell gave an 
interesting iridescent quality to the pictures. A small art 
object in cloisonne enamel was shown to the children and 
they were interested to note that the artist had outlined his 
design in wire and filled in the enclosed areas with enamel. 
Materials \ ceded 
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Brinktun 

FIRST CHOICE OF PROFESSIONALS! 


BEARS THE ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE U.S.T.T.A. 



C-26H Champion- 

Unequalled in value at any price. 
Sturdily built for those who wont 
the best for consistent home or 
institutional use. Folds to two 
4 '/ 2 " x 5' sections. 


R-11H "Fold-N-Roll”— 

Professional quality, folds 
quickly, easily to 1 7 ” width 
at base, rails on 3" ball bearing 
casters. Ideal for use where space is 
a premium, useage is heavy. 


SEE THESE QUALITY 
TABLES AT: 

BOOTHS 33-34-35 

National Recreation 
Congress 

Sheraton Hotel, Phil., Pa. 
Sept. 30 through Oct. 5 
or at our 

DISPLAY ROOMS 


Brinktun table tennis tables 


Built to meet the demands of tournament use, Brinktun Tables respond per¬ 
fectly to professional play . . . last longer even under rugged home and 
institutional use. 

Brinktun—The leader in new designs, new features—offers a complete 
line of Table Tennis Tables, Pool and Utility Tables. Available in leading 
department and sporting goods stores everywhere! 


Write for 1963 Institutional Catalog 


Brinktun, Inc 


710 NORTH 4TH STREET 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


DISPLAY ROOMS: 


New York Showrooms.10th floor, 1107 Broadway 

Chicago Showrooms.826C Merchandise Mart. 

Los Angeles Showroom.719 W. Olympic Blvd. 


Septembkr, 1%2 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Rfcreatton. 
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The Metropolitan Problem and 
American Ideas, Luther Halsey Gulick. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 167. $3.95. 

In this small volume of a series of 
lectures delivered at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Gulick deals with the 
problems faced by all large American 
cities and suggests how to make cities 
livable, efficient, and a source of human 
inspiration. He devotes relatively little 
space to traffic congestion, Spreading 
slums, crime, noise, lack of open space, 
and other widely recognized conditions 
conti ihuting to urban deterioration. 
His concern is rather with how these 
problems can be dealt with effectively 
within the framework of American 
ideals and government. Considered “the 
dean of American public administra¬ 
tion,’’ Dr. Gulick is chairman of the 
board of the Institute of Public Ad¬ 
ministration in New 'Y ork and vice- 
president of the National Recreation 
Association. He will address the 44th 
National Recreation Congress in Phila¬ 
delphia on October 1. 1062. 

His chapters dealing with the theory 
and practice of government in the U.S. 
afford a liberal education in various 
aspects of the subject. In a relatively 
few pages Dr. Gulick provides an en¬ 
lightening interpretation of the prin¬ 
ciples of American government at its 
three major “extensions" (levels) and 
of their application in current practice. 
He points out that a “function” is made 
up of many “aspects" and states. “The 
function of . . . recreation is not a 
single indivisible thing, fit I is a bundle 
of aspects.” He warns that “in all plan¬ 
ning we must strive to keen the door 
open for future choice.” He admits 
that efforts to encourage and use neigh¬ 
borhood group participation in the 
processes of big uiban government have 
been extremely disappointing but be¬ 
lieves that “the dream is powerful." 

He cites three shortages as reasons 
for government failure in metronolitan 
areas: inadequate services; lack of a 
comprehensive community program for 
general development “the ideas, the 
places, the dreams are not nulled to¬ 
gether”; and lack of regionwide demo¬ 
cratic machinery for teamwork. He 
suggests that we revise our thinking 


and realize that “we are not dealing 
with a city at all” but with human 
beings and their social and economic 
manifestations. 

Metropolitan requirements call for 
all “extensions" or levels of American 
government to take a hand in dealing 
with the rising problems." Dr. Gulick 
indicates that the federal government 
should “go into collaboration as a posi¬ 
tive force, not as a shy and reluctant 
dragon.” He asserts that the state holds 
the key position in determining a way 
of achieving a solution and lists the 
basically “local activities" primarily 
of concern to the local government. 

In Dr. Guliek’s opinion the drive to 
maintain small units of government can 
be reconciled with the need for area¬ 
wide “metropolitan” government by 
two devices only. One is “the assump¬ 
tion of the metropolitan responsibility 
by a more extended unit of government: 
that is. the county', the state, or the 
nation; and the other is the creation 
of a new local federated metropolitan 
government . . . For most large sprawl¬ 
ing metropolitan areas the only prac¬ 
ticable choice is a new metropolitan 
federation of some sort 

All who read The Metropolitan l’rob- 
lem may not agree with (he proposed 
solutions hut few will question the value 
of Dr. Gulick’* contribution to this chal¬ 
lenging subject. G. I). II. 

Children’s Theatre, compiled by Otto 
Maurice Forkert. Coach House Press, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Illustrated. Pp. 158. $12.60. 

The publication of Children's Thea¬ 
tre serves three purposes: a fitting tiib- 
ute to three great leaders in children’s 
theater. Maurice G ties in. Charlotte Bor¬ 
rows Chorpenning. and Louise Dale 
Spoor: a pictorial testimony to their ac¬ 
complishments at the Goodman Theatre 
in Chicago: and as an inspiring por¬ 
trayal of the wonders of children’s thea¬ 
ter to viewers and readers. 

This volume is folio sized, contains 
one hundred key photos illustrating the 
steps in producing Tom Sawyer and 182 
superbly reproduced photos depictimr 
plays in performance. The Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
under Dr. John Reich, has made great 


contributions to the American theater, 
of which Children’s Theatre now pro¬ 
vides entrancing, visible proof. 

Festive Decoration the Year Round, 
Dorothy Waugh. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 
160, illustrated. $3.95. 

Suppose, you had to decorate the 
speaker’s table at a banquet, plan a cen¬ 
terpiece for Flag Day, make a wreath 
to place in front of a monument, decor¬ 
ate a birthday cake, make a flower ar¬ 
rangement for the church altar, make 
decorations for a golden-wedding cele¬ 
bration? Suppose you needed ideas for 
patriotic holiday favors, decorations, 
symbols, etcetera? Religious celebra¬ 
tions, both Christian and Jewish? 
Home festivities? Christmas? Hallow¬ 
een? 

Miss Waugh provides a wealth of 
ideas, compiled with information on 
how and why as well as what. Her sug¬ 
gestions are practical, in good taste, 
and generous in their number and 
scope. The publisher has contributed 
good paper, attractive print, lots of 
sketches and photographs, plus (bless 
him) an excellent index.— V.M. 

Physical Education Demonstrations 
Made Easy, William A. Healey. Inter¬ 
state Printers and Publishers, 19-27 
North Jackson Street, Danville, Illinois. 
Pp. 106. Illustrated. $2.50. 

This spiralbound manual is a new, 
revised edition. It is designed to do 
just what its title says: to show how a 
demonstration in a gymnasium can be 
organized and conducted so as to ex¬ 
plain to a community just what physical 
education is. 

Sample programs are outlined and 
the varied and many activities de¬ 
scribed, including those for boys, for 
girls, and for mixed groups. Activities 
include sports, folk dancing, tumbling, 
apparatus, stunts and many others, all 
selected and included in the hook only 
after actual trial. While designed for 
high-school physical education depart¬ 
ment use, such a manual provides an 
excellent resource for recreation depart¬ 
ment physical-fitness demonstrations, 
athletic shows, sports nights, and the 
like. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Sports and Physical Education 

ADMINISTRATION OK lllGIt SCHOOL ATHLETIC 

Events, The. William V Healey. Inter¬ 
state Printers anil Pubh. 19 Nj Jackson M.. 
Danville. 111. Pp. 365. $5.75. 

Amateur Softball, 196] Official Guide. 
The. \mateur Solti tall Assoc.. 11 Hill St.. 
Newark 2. N. J. Pp. 14-1- S.75. 

Athletic Techniques Running, John II. 
Dodd. Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 631, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 
Basketball (rev. ed.l. Sport shelf, P. 0. Box 
634, New Rochelle. Y \. Pp. 32. Paper, 
SI.00. 

Baskftrall Coach: Guides to Success, J. W. 
Bunn. Prentice-Hall. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. l’p. 216. $5.00. 

Best Sports Stories 1961. Edited hy living 
T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. E. P. Dutton, 
300 Park Ave. S.. New York 10 Pp. 336. 
$3.95. 

Biophysical Values or Muscular Activity, 
Elwood Craig Davis and Gene A. Logan. 
Wm. C. Brown Co.. 135 S. Locust St., Du¬ 
buque, Iowa. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

Body and Mind in Harmony, Sophia Delza. 
David McKay, 119 W. 10th St., New York 
Iff. Pp. 184. $3.95. 

Boy’s Book of Physical Eitness, The, Hal 
G. Vermes. Association Press,, 291 Broad¬ 
way. New 'tork 17. Pp. 126, $1.95. 
Catamarans, John Eisher. pp. 61; Starting 
to Race. John Either, pp. 64; Yacht Rac¬ 
ing Rules, Simplified. Hugh Somerville, pp. 
49; Coastal Navigation Wrinkles, M J. 
Kantzen. pp. 61; Ocean Cruising, Guy 
Cole. pp. 64. John de Graff, 31 F-. 10th S(.. 
New York 3. $1.25 each. 

Fishing Tackle and Techniques, Dick Wolff. 
E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 
10. Pp. 186. $4.95. 

Golf with the Experts. Tom Scott. A. S. 
Barnes, 11 F-. 36th St.. New York 16. Pp. 
180. $1.95. 

Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering 
Equipment (10th ed.). Potomac Appala¬ 
chian Trail Club, 1916 Sunderland Place, 
N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 60. $.50 (plus 
$.10 postage). 

How to Teach Children to Swim, Carolyn 
Kauffman. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Mad¬ 
ison Ave., New York. Pp. 192. $3.50. 
Keeping Err for All Ages. Sportshelf, P. 0. 

Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 40. $.75. 
Know the Game—Archery. Sportshelf. 
P, O. Box 634, New Rochelle. N. Y. Pp. 32. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Know the G ame — Croquet, Dr. G. I . Orme- 
rod. Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 36. Paper, $1.00. 

Know the Game—Swiai.mi.ng (5th rev. ed.). 
Sportshell. I’. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 

Manual of Physical Edi cation Activities, 
A, (2nd ed.J, Hollis E. Eait, John H. Shaw, 
Grace I. Fox and Cecil B. Hollingsworth. 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq.. 
Philadelphia 5. Pp. 327. $5.00. 
Middle-Distance Running, Anthony R. 
Mills. Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

Mini-Tramp foii Rebound Tumrlinc, The, 


Riel: Harris. Barnes Publishing. 106 first 
Street S.W., Cedar Rapids. Pp. 41. Paper, 
$1.00. 

Modern Table Tennis (new ed.i. Jack Car¬ 
rington. Sportshelf, I*. 0. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. l’p. 136. $3.25. 

My Friend, the Trout. Eugene \ Connett. 
D. Van Nobtrand, 120 Alexander St.. 
Princeton, N. J. Pp- 117. $4.95. 

National Ba.skethai.i. Association Guide, 
1961-62. Sporting News. 2018 V ashingtou 
Ave., St. Louis 66. l’p. 253. I’aper, $1.00. 
Netball, Sportshelf. P. O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 10. Paper, $1.00. 

1960 United States Olympic Book, The. 
C. S. Hammond & Co., 515 Valley St.. Ma¬ 
plewood, N. J. Pi:. 408. $12.50. 

No Latitude for Error, Sir Edmund Hil¬ 
lary. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10. Pp. 255. $5.50. 

Official Rules of Sports & Games, 1961-62. 
Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
\. Y. Pp. 596. $6.75. 

Official World’s Series Records from 
1903 to 1961. Sporting News, 2018 Wash¬ 
ington Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 318. Paper, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

101 Angles for Fresh-Water and Dock 
Fishing, Gil Panst. Sterling Pubh, 419 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 128. $2.50. 
Physiology of Strength. Theodor Hettin¬ 
ger, M.D. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 111. Pp. 84. 
$4.50. 

Pony Trekking, Glenda Spooner. Sportshelf. 
P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 
144. $4.25. 

Positional Skills and Play-Wing Forward 
Walter Winterbottom. Sportshelf, P. 0. 
Rox 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. l’p. 32. Pa¬ 
per, $1.00. 

Progressive Weight Training, Jack R. 
Leighton Ronald I’ress, 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 143. $4.00. 

Riding for Children, Pamela Maegregor- 
Morris. Sportshelf. P. 0. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 128. $3.75. 

Ropes. Knots and Slings for Climhehs, 
Walt Wheelock. La Siesta Press, Box 406, 
Glendale, Calif. Pp. 35. i’aper, $1.00. 
Skiing for Beginners. Hellnnit Lantsclmer. 
Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave. S., New York 
3. Pp. 93. Paper, $1.25. 

Ski Pointers by the Experts, Harper Broth¬ 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 254. 
$4.95. 

Skiing for Beginners, Hellnmt Lantsclmer. 
Citadel Press, 222 Park Ave. S., New York 
3. Pp. 93. Paper, $1.25. 

Skin and Scuh.a Diving, Gustave Della Valle. 
Charles M. Smithline, Benjamin S. Holder- 
ncss, Arthur Stanfield, Harry Vetter. Ster¬ 
ling Puh]., 419 Park Ave. S.. New i ork 16. 
Pp. 128. $1.95. 

■Skydiving, Bud Selliek. Prentice-Hall, Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 248. $5.95. 

Slot T Footrai.i., Max Spilslmry. I’rentice- 
lfall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 191. $3.95. 
Splendid Splinter, The, (Ted Williams), 
Ted Blood. Exposition Press, 386 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 92. $3.00. 
Sport U.S.A.. Harry T. Paxton, Editor. 
Thomas Nelson, 18 E, 41st St., New York 
17. Pp. 463. $7.50. 

Sporting News Dope Book 1961, The. 
Charles C. Spink & Son, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66. Pp. 196. Paper, $1.00. 
Sports Illustrated Book of Diving. J. B. 
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STEEL RACQUETS 


• Low Cost/Growing 
Spurt Programs for 
Both Men and Women 



For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. Natipnaj and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KAD0KAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 

FENCING TOO! We are the 

largest importers and manufactur¬ 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

JUDO/KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 

30 E. lOth St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 


September, 1962 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Lippincolt. §Ut Washington SijPhiia. 5. 
Pp. 86. $2.95. 

s fort s Illust vm> Book of .Swimming. J. 
B. Lippi ncnlt Fast Washington Sip, Phiia 
delphia 5. I’p. 90. $2.95. 

Sports Khjs Encyclopedia. Jess K. White. 
Editor. N-P Publications, 850 Hansen Way. 
Palo Aito. Calif. Pp. 56$. Paper. $6.00 
(elotldinimd. $7.501. 

Sports Illustrated Book of Teams. J. B. 
Lippinrott Company. E. W asldngton Sq.. 
Pltiladelpltia 5. Pp. 89. $2.95. 

Sportsman's Glossary. Tut. F. (.. Avis. 
Sportsliell. P, (). Box 634, New Rochelle, 
V Y. Pp. 301. $5.75. 

Tackle Hockey This Way. Vera Chapman. 
Sportsliell, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 120. $3.75. 

Trochee Guaranteed, T. Morris l.ongstreth. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 185. $2.75. 

UNIVERSAL: GUIDE FOR REFEREES. Sport shelf. 
P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle. N. 1. Pp. 36. 
Paper. $1.00. 

Upstream. Downstream ano Out of My 
Mind. Syd Hoff. Bohbs-Merrill Co., 1720 
E. 38th St., Indianapolis 6. Pp. 191. $2.95. 


Storybooks 

\i.ice IN Wondf.ri.and, Lewis Carroll. Wash¬ 
ington Sq. Press, 630 5th A\r., New York 
20. Pp. 274. $.45. 

B aeeoo.n For a BlunderhBss, A, Boh Gill 
and Alastair Reid. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Bear Who Saa\ The Spring, The, Karla Kus- 
kin. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Unpaged. $2.50. 

Bears of Log Carin Village, Eruncina 
Morey. Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 79. $2.50. 

Bedtime for Frances, Russell TIohan. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50. 

Bedtime Treasury of Children’s Stories, A. 
Margaret C. Earquhar, Editor. Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New Turk 10. Pp. 
512. $3.95. 

Big Book of Anim al Stories, The, Margaret 
Green. Franklin W atts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 236. $.3.95. 

Pinocchio. Crown Publishers, 419 Park Ave. 
S., New York 16. Unpaged. $.89. 


Prf.fahueops Animiles, James Reeves. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. 
Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Ueo Fairy Book, The, Andrew Lang, Editor. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York. Pp. 478. $1.50. 

Red Tag Comes Back, Fred Phleger. Harper 
Brothers. 49 E. 33rd Si., New York 16. Pp. 
64. $1.95. 

Riyer in the Dark ( Mammoth Cave National 
Park), Jean Speiser. John Day Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36. Pp. 189. $3.50. 
Rorinson Crusoe, adapted by Anne Terry 
White. Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Pp. 97. $3.95. 

Rumanian Folk Tales, Jean Ure. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 194. *2.95. 

Sand Dune Pony Mystery, Franklin Folsom. 
Harvey House, Irvington-on-Hiidson, N. Y. 
Pp. 282. $2.75. 

Tales from Once Upon a Time, Karl II. 
Bratton. Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Ave.. Boston 20. Pp. 191. 
$3.00. 

Tf.ensie and Beensie, Anna Mary East. Ex¬ 
position Press, 386 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Then What Did You Do? Robert Pack. Mac¬ 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Un¬ 
paged. $3.00. 

They Say Stories, Warren Chappell. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 79. $3.00. 

Things I Like, The, Francoise. Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. Un¬ 
paged. $2.95. 


ROLLER 

SKATING- 


recreation that entertains more people 
in less space... 



Roller skating is a sporr enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used Little equipment is 
needed . . little supervision is required 

That's why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating Write today fot 
free information. 


New Rubber-Ploslic Wheels are kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skarer more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


o CHICAGO’ 


4475 West loke. Ch.caoo 24, Illinois 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Arts and Activities, June 1962 
31) Paper Sculpture Ix>ads to Metal Sculp¬ 
ture, Edna Madsen. 

What’s New in the Playground? F. Louis 
Hoover. 

Handyveayer and Craftsman, Summer 1962 
Christmas Swags, Margaret Hurlew. 
Fortune, July 1962 

The Costly Crush To Get Outdoors, Gilbert 
Cross. 

Fife, July 27, 1962 

Help Before It is Too I.ate (youth oppor¬ 
tunity camps). 

Little League Elbow. 

U.S. Underground (tame and wild eaves). 
Parents’ Magazine, June 1962 
Kite-Flying Is Great Fun, U ill Yolen, 

- August 1962 

Why Teens Dress That Way, Flanders Dun¬ 
bar. M.D. 

Coping with Cursing, Alden Stahr. 

Kink and Arena, July 1962 
Municipalities Look to Ice-Recreation. 
Sports Illustrated, June 16, 1962 
The Crowded Land of Hiawatha (camping), 
John O'Reilly. 

_, July 2, 1962 

New Look at the Sandbox, Robert Creamer. 
Woman’s Day, June 1962 
In Maryland, Knighthood's Still in Flower 
(jousting). 

The Emperor’s New Clothes (in play form), 
adapted by Carole Schwartz. 

Picnics, James A. Beard. 

Deerfield Embroidery, Roxa K right. 

_ July 1962 

Come to the Fair, Nika S. Haielton. 

A Play House. 
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ATTRACTS ^ 
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STEAM 

ENGINE 

CLIMBER 


Here comes the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
. . . heading right for the hearts of young, eager 
engineers. No child will want to miss this train 
that moves only through the fertile fields of his 
imagination. Plenty of places to climb aboard, too 
. . . from the top of the smoke stack to the back 
of the cab. Watch ’em make tracks to your play¬ 
ground when the Miracle Steam Engine Climber 
pulls in! 





mmw 


Fresh off the press! Our 
new 4-color, 32-page 
catalog. Features the 
complete line of Miracle 
playground equipment. 
Mail coupon today for 
your FREE copy. 


NEW 



ABC SLIDE 

Adnred by the yeun^er children 
se often everMnked en many 
playgrounds. Meal Mr unsuper- 
vised play areas. 


MIRACLE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GRINNELL 18, IOWA 
Please send me at once: 

P Literature and prices on this new Miracle equipment 
Q New catalog on Miracle playground equipment 
□ Free playground planning service information 
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More than that, Mexico Forge makes the most easily assembled and 
maintained equipment in the quality playground field. Ask anyone 
who has used some. Mexico Forge also supplies a full line of hand¬ 
some, sturdy equipment for park and patio. A small sampling is 
shown above. May we show and tell you more? 


THE MEXICO FORCE. INC. 


Moil this coupon today ta: Mr. Williom Kennedy 

THE MEXICO FORGE, INC. 
Mexico, Pennsylvania 
Pleose send me further information on: 


a Cowboy Climber 
b Lookout Slide 
c Fire Engine Climber 
d Mushroom Slide 
e Bucking Bronco 


f Stagecoach Climber 
g Daddy-long-legs Climber 
H All-Steel Park Stove 
i Heavy-Duty Picnic Table 
and Benches 


Pleose send me full information on the Mexico Forge line 


CO FORGE 


Imaginative quality and long life are built into every piece pro¬ 
duced by the famed creative craftsmen of Mexico Forge. Here are 
a few reasons why this playground equipment is acclaimed by chil¬ 
dren and adults alike: Colorful beauty, durability, practicality, 
safety, fun . . . all are merged to give today's playgrounds ingen¬ 
uous excitement. 
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EASI-FOLD TENNIS TABLE 


Table 

top 

3/4" 

thick. 


Legs 

fold 

auto¬ 

matic¬ 

ally. 
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Jjiickiu 


Program Magic 
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Everyone 


JUST ADDED TO THE RECREATION BOOK CENTER 


ALL ABOUT AMERICAN HOLIDAYS. IT'S TIME FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Maymie R. Krythe. Wide variety of knowl- Elizabeth Hough Sochrist and Janette 
edge about American holidays, their ori- Woolsey. A really good collection of 
gin, history and dates, including Christian stories, plays, poetry, games, parties, 
and Jewish Holy Days and how they are and recipes. Will delight young and 
celebrated. old. 


FUN WAYS TO HOLIDAYS. 

Mamie G. Gamoran. Helpful to 
children. Lets them have fun while 
learning about American and Jew¬ 
ish holidays. Rhymes, puzzles, 
pictures. 

Pp. 32. #2049 $1.00 


celebrated. old. pictures. 

Pp. 275 #1976 $4.50 Pp. 250 #1980 $3.95 Pp. 32. #2049 $1.00 

AND DON T FORGET THESE EVER-NEW STANDBYS 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND DECORA- GAMES FORTHECHRISTMASSEASON. 

Marguerite Iclds. TIONS. National Recrea+ion Association. National Recreation Association. 

Pp. 71 #364 $1.00 Pp. 59 #365 $.75 Pp. 78 #366 $.65 

RECREATION BOOK CENTER NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 WEST 8th STREET NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 

Prices subject to publishers' changes 


AMAZINGLY PRICED 

ONLY 90.00 


Simple, one-person operation! Legs fold automatically, 
table rolls easily on 3-inch wheels. Top folds face to 
face for protection in storage. Playing surface is warp- 
resistant Formium. 3-inch steel frame protects edges. 


Write for Catalog No. 6751 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION • 520 Coster Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


When ordering, mention Recreation Magazine. 
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October. 1062 
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Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendergast 
Editor, Dorothy Donai.dsox 
Assistant Editor, Elvira I)elany 
Associate Editors 
Administration, George Bl'TLER 
Program, VIRGINIA Mussulman 
Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 
Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


On The Cover 

Creative art activities appeal to all 
ages and all nationalities, offer exciting 
interests to enrich our increasing lei¬ 
sure, and should be on the urogram of 
ever} public recreation department. The 
ceramic artist Francesca Lindh at work 
at her studio in Finland illustrates the 
joy and satisfaction of creative efforts. 
Photo courtesy of the European Travel 
Commission. 



PROTECTS 

ASPHALT 


E. M. Esta brook Recreotion Center, Cleveland Jennite J-16 specified by Thomas 
H. Jones, commissioner of design and construction. City of Cleveland. 



Next Month 

Watch for as-we-go-to-press news and 
Views of the 11th National Recreation 
Congress in Philadelphia. September 30- 
Oetober <1. Eugene Weber of the I .S. 
Corps of Engineers has contributed an 
excellent article on “Reservoirs for Rec¬ 
reation" on the importance of recrea¬ 
tion as a basic purpose of water-resource 
development in today’s dam projects. 

(This is an all-important topic and will 
he featured at the St. Louis National 
Recreation Congress in 1963.) Among 
other articles are several dealing with 
the arts in recreation programs, includ¬ 
ing the discover) of primitive aitists by 
Extension Service 'representatives in Illi¬ 
nois. Material on recreation for young 
people w ill discuss the program for "uu- 
afliliated"’ youth in Columbus. Ohio, and 
the serv ice rendered by juniors in Man¬ 
istee Countv. Michigan. The National 
Recreation Association will also intro¬ 
duce the chairmen of its District Ad- 
v isory Committees. 

Photo Credits 

Page 393, 1961 Kodak High School 
Photo Awards, Craig Wiseh, Berwyn. 
Illinois; 402. Hank Shulnian.Clen Oaks, 
New York; 404. (left) William R. Whit- 
teker, Cincinnati, Ohio; 405, Abbie 
Rowe, courtesy National Park Service; 
407-8. Worob Photo; 411, Kentucky 
Tourist and Travel Commission; 417, 
Chicago Photographers, Chicago. 


Cuts Maintenance Costs! 

Makes Asphalt Play Areas Safe! 

There are no hazardous loose stones on asphalt pavements 
sealed with Jennite J-16. Jennited areas are “care free” . . . easy 
to clean and maintain. 

Applied on either new or old pavements, slate black Jennite 
J-16 doubles service life . . . seals out frost and water, retards 
drying action of the sun, stops oxidation . . . cuts maintenance 
costs. Write for Bulletin 2992. C. . . , 




m- 

QHJTO', 


fludo and 
Karate 



JUDO SUITS • KARATE SUITS 

Best Quality — Lowest Prices 

Honda Associates, Inc. 

66 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Write for Free Catalog 


rhe PLAYGROUND 
-MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 

Published by aA —- 

HARPER & BROS., 

NY 16 al $5. /fP' 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reading 8> rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Lectures, consultations avail¬ 
able. For introductory material plus 
Keyboard Reading Chart send $1 to 
Cone, Box 356, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


October, 1962 
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LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 



“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you're going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke." 

Send me your playground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. O. Bo* 986 Dept. 55 P. 0 Bn* 549 D»pt. 55 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac. 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Sec.F 

Name:_ 

Street:__ 

City:-State:_. 


Halloween Suggestions 

Sirs: 

The inexperienced administrator 
might find the following Halloween 
planning suggestions worth consider¬ 
ing: 

Many activities strategically located 
areawise are more productive in many 
ways than the concentration of all chil¬ 
dren in one area with hut one program. 
Programs must he designed to meet 
each specific age group from the tiny 
lots through the teenagers, young adults 
to the senior citizens. Programs must 
not become static hut must progress 
with innovations each year. 

It is good business to have the mayor 
appoint a new chairman each year. In¬ 
volving merchants, industries, schools, 
churches, fraternal, vets, labor and so¬ 
cial groups plus the service clubs pro¬ 
vides an automatic publicity medium. 
It also makes Halloween a community 
participation event; it solidifies commit 
nity effort in meeting a community 
need. 

Halloween in liurbank doesn’t just 
happen. In April, the park and recrea¬ 
tion department administrator advises 
the mayor to consider the appointment 
of a new chairman. Steering committee 
meetings start the latter part of July. 
Solicitation letters are. mailed by the 
first of September as organizations usu¬ 
ally like to present the request at their 
monthly hoard meetings. You have to 
have the money prior to ordering sup¬ 
plies. Which order should he placed In 
October first. Set a schedule, live by 
it. 

\\ e in Burhank discourage the prose¬ 
lyting of youth for any drives, however 
worthy they might be. We feel that this 
is a community expression of apprecia¬ 
tion for our youths’ complimentary con¬ 
duct throughout the year. Our lack of 
delinquency and destruction of prop¬ 
erty on Halloween ni<iht has justified 
the community’s coordinated effort. We 
also wish to perpetuate at least one of 
America’s youth traditions. Faster, 
Christmas, and July 4th “just ain’t what 
they used to be.” 

Honoring trick and treating, with ev¬ 
ery home lighting the. front porch be¬ 


tween certain hours, again brings every' 
citizen into the act. PTA’s promote par¬ 
ent participation in safeguards as out¬ 
lined in our flyer. 

If ili.iam F. Keller, Recreation Su¬ 
perintendent. Burbank, California. 

Youth Fitness 

Sirs: 

America is known as the land of spec¬ 
tators and our emphasis on competitive 
team sports tends to produce more spec¬ 
tators. While we should retain our team 
sports, we should also emphasize active 
individual sports, such ns bicycling, 
camping, canoeing, hiking, mountain¬ 
eering. ice skating, roller skating, row¬ 
ing, running, swimming, and skiing. 

The sport club program at- Roosevelt 
High School encourages hoys and girls 
to join an after-school and Saturday' 
Stub, such as the bicycle club, skating 
club, hiking club, etcetera. Qualified 
faculty coaches, who are members of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, the Amateur 
Bicycle League, of America, and the 
United States Figure Skating Associa¬ 
tion. act as chili coaches and advisers. 
The school is very proud of the citation 
troin the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness for its efforts in this vital 
project. 

Roi.ani) C. Grist. Roosevelt High 
School. Bronx, New York. 

About 100 Books 

Sirs: 

We take pleasure in announcing the 
publication of the fourth edition of 
About 100 Books, a review of hooks 
published for children and youth which 
help in developing constructive atti¬ 
tudes. Books that can stimulate better 
inter-group feelings for people of all 
races, religions, and nationalities are in¬ 
cluded. Also listed are titles designed 
to help youngsters see our rapidly chang¬ 
ing world in perspective and begin to 
understand some of the critical social 
issues which influence the lives of all 
of us. Individual copies sell for $.2o. 
A\,\ G. Wolfk, Program Consultant, 
National Affairs Department, The 
American Jewish Committee, 165 
East 56th Street, New York 22. 
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QUEST EDITORIAL 


SMALL SEA TS for SMALL BO YS 

As we observe United Nations Day, October 24, let us remember 
that both East and West seek the same fundamenUd freedoms 


Dana E. Harlow 

S ome years ago, as a UNESCO re¬ 
search associate, 1 stood on a 
refuse-laden street corner in the Middle 
East and watched a crowd congregate 
amid the debris. A game was in progress 
—a game as old as the city itself. 

Here was the city, Sidon, Lebanon, 
an ancient Phoenician capital. Here 
Solomon strolled; here Alexander clashed and compered; 
and here the Blessed Mary waited in a cave while Jesus went 
into the city to preach his sermon and today, marking the 
cave, is the ever-open Chapel of the Awaiting Lady. Shroud¬ 
ing this patriarchal Phoenician port are the Lebanese moun¬ 
tains and at their base are the ruins of Baalbek, the city of 
the sun. Here the East meets West in axiomatic aflluence and 
poverty, opulence and impecuniosity, erudition and illiter¬ 
acy, crossroading customs, creeds, and colors, and this game 
of antiquity. 

The game, al-huta , roughly the Middle East version of 
tic-tac-toe, has been played by the Eupln atians and handed 
down from one generation to another. The Bedouins play 
it today on small carved squares along the jubuils (rock 
mountains) of the desert. Along the ancient spice-and-gold 
caravan routes are traces of its pre-eminence in Mesopotam¬ 
ian times. 

It is a game of the world. Shakespeare refers to it as 
nine-men’s morris in his Midsummer-Night’s Dream. An¬ 
thropologist Margaret Mead mentions it in her sociological 
studies of the South Pacific. Aztec carvings show that the 
game was a part of their culture, too. 

Here was the simple game, its origin lost in oblivion, 
carved in the dusty floor of the marketplace where feet have 
shuffled for centuries and the tentatively peaceful atmos¬ 
phere has echoed with thousands of dialectic voices. Adja¬ 
cent to the game were hollow benchmarks worn into the pre- 
Biblical cobblestones by the seated players through the 
centuries. 

Ignorant of the many ramifications and historical con¬ 
text of the ancient city and its game, two alert youngsters 

Dr. Harlow is assistant professor in the department of 
recreation leadership at the University of Massachusetts. 


were taking turns at moving pebbles along rough-hewn lines. 
Facial expressions of the players were in contrast to those of 
the spectators. The players and spectators were set aside 
in metamorphie tranquility just as the temples of Baalbek 
change their appearance in the subdued light of midnight 
and the bright rays of high noon. The transfiguration is re¬ 
flected as the positions change. The expressions of the play¬ 
ers were demure, sedate, somber, solemn—as momentous 
as the game they played. Here was a simple game but their 
movements were earmarked with intense emotion. It was a 
sensation which belonged only to the participant alone 
amidst a jocose crowd. Each movement was a matter of in¬ 
dividual expression as he sat in the seat of centuries. A seat 
from which he will learn life experiences and the joys of win¬ 
ning or the sorrows of losing. Not this game alone but all 
the ventures one does in his leisure. One has seen it many 
times and no doubt has been a part of its magic, 

T he seats of one’s leisure in the world are many and are 
still there as they have been for centuries, sometimes 
filled by young boys and sometimes filled by old men as the 
former grow to manhood and the latter reminisce of life. 
Both look to the future from these seats, benchmarks which 
assist them to realize creativity, expression, exhilaration, 
or moral degradation. These seats are ever changing, yet 
paradoxically hopeful as the centuries of millenial mile¬ 
stones move ahead. Additionally, more seats must be pro¬ 
vided sine qua non, presenting a view' whereby youth may 
participate with self-expression or watch with renewed vigor 
and learn with compassion. The avenues are man; , moving, 
and active and the seats may be diverse yet individually, dis¬ 
tinctively distinguishable. Here lies the term recreation. 
Here it springs. Here it is abandoned. It is terminal in its 
own self. 

The fundamental freedoms—freedom from want; freedom 
of speech, freedom from fear, and freedom of religion— 
are joined by a fifth freedom, that of pursuing a choice of 
wholesome leisure in which the hopes and aspirations of the 
many find enduring satisfactions through outlets once re¬ 
served for only a small minority but shall provide more 
abundantly small seats for sinall boys in a future world of 
worth et otiuiu cum dignilate. if 
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Seminar on Rural Recreation 

A distinguished group of recreation 
leaders, uimersity extension professors, 
and experts from state and federal agen¬ 
cies met in August at the Thor Research 
Center for Better Farm Living in Hunt- 
ley, Illinois, to explore and discuss the 
best ways and means of providing rec¬ 
reation in today's rural areas. The sem¬ 
inar explored present-day opportunities 
for recreation and examined the many 
changes in rural population during the 
last few years—the intermingling of ur¬ 
ban people, the increased mobility of the 
family and its v oung people, the sophis¬ 
tication of TV and mass media, new 
highways, high powered cars, and the 
increased leisure created by the auto¬ 
mated help now available in the home 
and on the farm. 

W orkshop sessions covered the fam¬ 
ily at home, the family and community, 
family camping and outdoor living, and 
nature, resources and conservation. The 
seminar was chaired by Professor Earl 
H. I Duke) Regnicr of the l'Diversity of 
Illinois. Active on the planning com¬ 
mittee were Mrs. Theresa Brungardt. 


state director of recreation. Vermont; 
Professor J. R. Cardenuto. Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University; Professor Stew¬ 
art G. Case. Colorado State l Diversity; 
l)r. Edward \ . Pope. Federal Extension 
Service; Professor Arthur F. \\ ileden, 
l Diversity of Wisconsin; Dr. Marshall 
0. Watkins. University of Florida; and 
Maynard Coe. agricultural consultant. 
Representing the National Recreation 
Association were Richard Tapply. New 
Hampshire Area representative, and 
Dorothy Donaldson, editor. Rk( RKA- 
Tiox Magazine. 

Recommendations arrived at bv the 
various discussion groups will soon be 
forthcoming. Watch Recreation for 
further reports. 

Helicopter Witchery 

The witches in Roanoke. \ irginia. 
forsook their traditional broomsticks 
last year for a helicopter. The witches 
—in everyday life, supervisors for the 
recreation department—were garbed in 
(lowing black outfits. Carrying hags of 
goodies, they descended upon various 
play areas to distribute gifts to record 


crowds of y oungsters and adults. Every¬ 
one in the recreation department had 
snnie part in the activity. Several pre¬ 
ceded the landings with additional gifts 
and. at the last location, City Manager 
Arthur S. Owens and Director of Parks 
and Recreation Rex Mitchell rode to the 
airport with the witches. That Hallow¬ 
een was spooky and successful—no van¬ 
dalism and lots of fun. 

Calling the Fair Sex 

The Jefferson Parish Recreation De¬ 
partment in Louisiana is catering not 
only to the youngsters but also to the 
ladies. Morning classes in exercise and 
tennis and evening volleyhall programs 
attract both housewives and working 
women. The biggest sport is volleyball 
with ten teams composed of twelve to 
fifteen women each. Roller skating for 
women is an outgrow til of the children’s 
program. Classes in figure skating are 
held twice weekly. 

Recreation in Action 

In Concord, New Hampshire, the 
community recreation advisory council, 



I he Seminar for Better Rural Recreation u as held at the 
beautiful Thor Farnl Research Center, a nonprofit, educa¬ 
tional enterprise established by Neil C. Hurley, board 
chairman and president of the Thor Power Tool Company 
of Aurora , Illinois , as part of a crusade to aid the farmer. 



Duke Regnicr, professor of recreation at the University of 
Illinois, and his family prepare to camp for the night on the 
shores of the center s hike. The seminar discussed family 
camping as a popular rural form of outdoor recreation. Mr. 
Regnicr chaired the two-day meeting on better farm living. 
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tie mayor, and two members of the 
1 oard of aldermen recently made a tour 
( f several of the city’s recreation areas 
i nder the guidance of Recreation Di- 
] ector John Penney. The group noted 
anilities in need of replacement and re- 
>air and saw those of which the com- 
nunitv was proud. They w atched repair 
vork on a pavilion and seeding of a 
msehall diamond. 

Zloiinseliiig for Elderly 

Senior citizens in Oakland. Califor- 
lia. will he able to seek advice from pro- 
essional counselors. The program is 
being undertaken by the Oakland Rec- 
.•reation Commission and the Family 
Service Bureau. The service will be pro¬ 
vided at the city’s recreation centers, 
where more than two thousand senior 
citizens meet. 

The Zoo That Rolled Around 

The mobile zoo in Boston. Massachu¬ 
setts. was offered free of charge during 
the summer to recreation departments 
within the Metropolitan Parks District. 
A department could schedule the zoo 
for Mondays, Tuesdays. Thursdays, and 
Fridays from Jnly 2nd to August 31st 
for two performances daily. 

Away We Go! 

A Way area equipped with real trans¬ 
portation vehicles is attracting children 
and adults alike to Airport Play field in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The area has a jet 
plane, steam locomotive, fire engines, 
and stage coach. Over the first weekend 
over 1237 visitors passed through its 
gates. 

Senior Times 

The first edition of the New Rochelle 
Senior Times, a newspaper for and 
about senior citizens, made its dehut re¬ 
cently. It is published by the New Ro¬ 
chelle, New York. Recreation Com¬ 
mission. Vito Giordano, supervisor of 
senior citizens, is acting as editor. 

Nature on the Move 

Thousands of southeastern Michigan 
youngsters have been staring nature 
right in the face through a program con¬ 
ducted by the Huron-Clinton Metropoli¬ 
tan Authority. Naturalists from the au¬ 
thority have been taking the outdoors 
indoors to classrooms and also have 


been hiking over winter tiails to explain 
features of natural science to children 
and their teachers. Talks have also been 
given to civic, garden, and service clubs. 

Ringer! 

Mrs. Ruth Turner, a librarian in 
Spartanburg. South Carolina, has all 
her marbles! Getting little satisfaction 
from encyclopedias when she wanted to 
instruct third-graders on the fascinating 
subject of marble games, she consulted 
the National Recreation Association 
Program Service and Virginia Mussel- 
man answered her questions on ringers 
and the history of marbles. 

The information resulted in a very at¬ 
tractive bulletin board with a marble 
mosaic, a description of ringer rules, 
some information about different games 
played with marbles. She sent NRA 
colored photographs of the result and 
the Program Service, so often left with 
its curiosity dangling after having an¬ 
swered queries, was delighted with the 
results. 

LIFT Program 

The Third Annual Tennis Workshop 
at the University of Cincinnati inaugu¬ 
rated a LIFT (lifetime improvement 
from tennis) program. Tennis greats, 
featured in a program which included 
demonstrations of the singles and dou¬ 
bles game, mass instruction techniques, 
demonstration of fundamental strokes, 
conditioning, coaching, and strategy 
and practice methods, drew a group of 
225 to the workshop. 

Realistic Adjustment 

A project sponsored by the YM- 
YWHA involved twenty-five preschool 
handicapped youngsters in an experi¬ 
ment in group living at the Mosholu- 
Montefiore Community Center in the 
Bronx, New York. Handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children were inte¬ 
grated recrcationally for a year. It was 
found that there should he an integra¬ 
tion of medical, social and recreation 
services within a unified program for 
the handicapped, and physically handi¬ 
capped children should be served in 
their neighborhood centers. Handi¬ 
capped children prefer to he with non¬ 
handicapped ; they have a feeling of self 
negation which integration with normal 
children helps to overcome. The study 


concluded that integration of handi¬ 
capped children better prepares handi¬ 
capped children to make a realistic ad¬ 
justment than does a restricted pro¬ 
gram. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 
The twenty-third Annual Wisconsin 
Recreation Association Conference will 
beheld on November 1-2 in Milwaukee. 
The theme will lie New Fra in Recrea¬ 
tion through l nited l llort.” Sessions 
and workshops will feature recreation 
programs and leadership for the diffi¬ 
cult to serve: fun and fitness: girls and 
women, the forgotten people in recrea¬ 
tion; recreation arts in action: role of 
sports in the total recreation program; 
teenage programing! and special stu¬ 
dent sessions. 

PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 
Elliott S. Barker, who retired in 1953 
after serving as state game warden in 
New Mexico for twenty-two years, is 
author of the recently published A Med¬ 
ley of Wilderness and Other Poems. 
Mr. Barker is also the author of When 
the Dogs Hark ‘Treed' and Beatty’s 
Cahiii. He became executive secretary 
of the New Mexico Wildlife and Con¬ 
servation Association in 1959. He is 
now seventv-five years old. 

Four outstanding artists are adding 
dimension to the staff of the West¬ 
chester Workshop, where fine arts and 
home arts and crafts are taught. The 
workshop is sponsored by the West¬ 
chester County. New' York, Department 
of Barks, Recreation, and Conservation. 
Sliding Wong, who is represented in 
the permanent collection of New A ork s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. will teach 
Chinese brush painting and watereolor, 
Eastern and WYstern schools. Stephen 
Rogers Peek, who has instructed at 
Syracuse College of Fine Arts, Colum¬ 
bia School of Fine Arts, and Pratt Insti¬ 
tute, will teach beginners’ anatomical 
drawing and painting. Sculptor Stan¬ 
ley Rramlon Kearl, who has had 
eight one-man shows in Europe and 
four in the United States, vv ill teach free¬ 
form and representational sculpture. 
Ceramic sculptor David Weinrib. who 
will instruct advanced ceramics, has had 
Continued on Page 426 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Book Week, November 11-17 

rrijns a ear's Hook Week slogan. "I 
* 1 iki• Books." will he on the lips of 

mans children across the count! \. \o- 
vemher M to IT. as they tell their 
friends about discovering ness hooks 
and describe the ones the; like best. 
Phyllis McGinles "ell knossn both for 
herjioetrs and her mans delightful chil¬ 
dren's hooks, has written a poem for 
Hook Week 1962 entitled “A Kiddle.'' 
During Hook Week some seven million 
children will he enjoy ing this gay nesv 
jingle. 

A Ridhlle 

W hat's gay as a carnival, handy as chalk. 
Jolly as puppies just learning to svalk. 
I seful as Hand-Aids or money to spend. 
Warming as fire is. kind as a friend. 
Tempting as hamburgers ready to cook. 
Far more exciting than living? 

A Hook! 

For several years, a poem has ap¬ 
peared on the Hook W eek bookmark as 
a special expression of the pleasure chil¬ 
dren lind in hooks. It lias become a 
popular part of Hook Week and has had 
an added dividend in the young poets 
who have been stimulated to write po¬ 
ems of their own on books and the fun 
of reading. Why don't you try such po¬ 
etry writing in some of y our children’s 
groups as a part of your observance of 
Hook Week? Just a list of some colorful 
titles should he enough to spark the ex¬ 
periment; such as, The. Magic Flute, l 
Wish I Had Another Maine, 1 he Little 
Prince, Once On a Time, and others. 

The Children's Hook Council an¬ 
nounces that over fifteen hundred titles 
will be published during 1062. bringing 
to a grand total of over 10.225 the num¬ 
ber of titles in print. Among this wealth 
of hooks there can he found adventure, 
fantasy, and facts galore—enough to 
suit and intrigue everybody. W e have 
just come upon a fascinating article in 
The Publishers' Weekly entitled "Some 
Children’s Books that Make Inexpensive 
(lifts for Adults.” The author lists many 
‘‘juveniles” that have already proved to 
have adult appeal (as well as some rec¬ 
ommended new ones that are coming). 


A leaflet, “Aids to Choosing Hooks 
for Your Children." has been compiled 
bv the Children's Hook Council and is 
included in the Hook Week Kit available 
for $1.00. t he kit also contains the ofli- 



Dorotliy Donaldson 


eial Hook W eek poster in full color, a 
set of three turquoise streamers, fifty 
bookmarks with a full-color reproduc¬ 
tion of the jioster and the Phyllis Me- 
Cinley poem, fifty seals which also carry 
tlie full-color poster (these may he used 
on letters or to decorate special Rook- 
Week announcements, book reports, et¬ 
cetera I . Also available are a Book Party 
Quiz Kit, §2.00 and a Book Fair Kit, 
81.75. Order from the council at 175 
1 iftli Avenue. New York 10 (enclose 
cash or cheek, no stitiAps). 

Service Stations for Recreation. 

Nobody knows how, why, or when 
service station proprietors came to get 
involved in so many side issues that 
have nothing to do with pumping gas 
or timing up ears, declares Petroleum 
Today (Summer 1962) jiuhlislied by 
the American Petroleum Institute. Some 
of these serv ices such as picnic areas 
and credit cards and free Iavvninovver 
tuneups. states George T. Blake in the 
aitiele “A Sense of Humor . . . and the 
Patience of Job." came about as a 
method of stimulating business or keep¬ 
ing ii]t with the competition. Others, 
like sponsoring Little League teams and 
Christmas toy drives, grew with the 
dealer's interest and position in the 
community.... 

The fabled dexterity of the one- 
armed paperhatiger is as nothing com¬ 
pared with the virtuosity the public ex¬ 
pects of a two-armed service station 
operator. In addition to knowing all 
about ears and products and people, he 
must he a salesman, public-relations 
mail, travel consultant, youth counselor 
to the hotrod set who frequent his 
premises, semiofficial local greeter, gar¬ 
dening exjiert, home repairs consultant 
to the neighbors who borrow his tools, 
lecturer on safety and good driving 
habits out at the high school. Hoy Scout 
merit badge counselor, and undisputed 
authority on insecticides, flashlights, 
sunglasses, rose hushes, Christmas tree 
ornaments, fishing reels, beach balls, 
and any of the thousands of other sun¬ 
dries he sells under the general title of 
TBA (tires, batteries, accessories). 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


► Third National Seashore. Point 
Reyes Peninsula, about thirty miles 
northwest of San Francisco, has been 
designated as the nation’s third Na¬ 
tional Seashore, following the Presi¬ 
dent’s recent signing of the enabling leg¬ 
islation. James E. Cole of the National 
Park Service Western Region Office in 
San Francisco, has been named project 
manager of the newly authorized sea¬ 
shore. Point Reyes will include approx¬ 
imately fifty-three thousand acres of 
land and water and will provide a sea¬ 
shore recreation area for one of the 
nation’s most heavily populated and 
fastest growing regions. Mr. Cole, as 
regional chief of National Parks Sys¬ 
tems planning, has acquired a wide and 
detailed knowledge of the peninsula, its 
current status, and landowners. lie has 
had prior experience in land acquisition 
for the Park Service when he was the 
first superintendent of Joshua Tree 
Monument in southern California. 

► Patricia Schmidt will replace Helen 
Dauncey on October 1 as Katherine F. 
Barker Secretary for recreation pro¬ 
grams with women and girls and pro¬ 
gram specialist for the National Recre¬ 
ation Association. Miss Dauncey retired 
in September (see Recreation, Septem¬ 
ber 1962). Miss Smith has been pro¬ 
gram director for the recreation depart¬ 
ment in Sioux City, Iowa, since 1955 
and during that time has also been choir 
director and part-time music instructor 
at Briar Cliff College in Sioux City. A 
graduate of South Dakota Teachers 
College, with an MA from Columbia 
University, she has also conducted so¬ 
cial recreation training sessions at state 
and district recreation conferences. Pre¬ 
viously she taught music in the public 
schools for seven years and produced 
shows at the U.S. Marine Base in Quan- 
tico, Virginia. 

► Anthony J. Celebrezze, recently ap¬ 
pointed U.S. Secretary of Health, Edu¬ 
cation, and Welfare, will address the 
twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Council on Aging, October 23, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Mr. 
Celebrezze will address a luncheon meet¬ 
ing at the conference of national volun¬ 
tary organizations concerned with the 
problems of older persons. The major 
theme for the council’s eight-day annual 
meeting (October 22-28) is “A Realistic 


Look at the Older Person’s Place in So¬ 
ciety” and includes reports of recent de¬ 
velopments in recreation and education, 
employment, retirement, housing, and 
community services. 

► Certificate of Appreciation. 
George T. Wilson, program supervisor 
for the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation and Adult Education 
and vice-chairman of the Waukesha 
County Park and Planning Commis¬ 
sion, was awarded a Certificate of Ap¬ 
preciation by the American Institute of 
Park Executives for his work in editing 
two Management Aid Bulletins, Vandal¬ 
ism and How to Stop It and Family 
Camping Manual. (For article, on fam¬ 
ily camping by Mr. Wilson, see Recrea¬ 
tion, June 1961.) 

► A $971000 grant has been given to 
Indiana University by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to set up a center for the 
study and performance of Latin-Ameri- 
can music, the first in the United States. 

► Proposals for a Senior Service Corps, 
patterned after the Peace Corps, were 
discussed by the President’s Council on 
Aging during the summer. A prelimin¬ 
ary plan for a federally aided, Peace 
Corps-type program which would en¬ 
able communities to recruit, train, and 
place older men and women in volunteer 
jobs was presented to the Council by Dr. 
Donald P. Kent, director of the Special 
Staff on Aging. The council agreed to 
study this and other plans and to recom¬ 
mend action at an early meeting. 

► In' the second quarter of 1962. the 
National Recreation Association Corre¬ 
spondence and Consultation Service, the 
Program Department, and the Order 
Department corresponded with or sent 
out materials in answer to 4,363 re¬ 
quests for assistance or information. 
Broken down into districts, these re¬ 
quests line up as follows: New England, 
345; Middle Atlantic, 1308; Great 
Lakes, 898; Southern. 638; Midwest, 
297; Southwest,211; Pacific Northwest, 
177; Pacific Southwest, 489. 

► The 1961 Halloween “Treats” to 
help children all over the world, totalled 
two million dollars, according to C. 
Lloyd Bailey, executive director of L T .S. 
Committee for UNICEF. “About three 


million boys and girls in eleven hundred 
communities made this possible,” he 
said. “More than five hundred UNICEF 
committees coordinated the program, 
bringing together churches, women’s 
organizations, and youth groups in edu¬ 
cational and publicity efforts and en¬ 
ergy toward the same goal.” 

► Recent bond issue in Boulder, Colo¬ 
rado, resulted in passage of the follow¬ 
ing projects: $195,000 for new pool in 
Scott Carpenter Park; $75,000 for re¬ 
modeling old pool; $105,000 for land 
acquisition. There were 375,000 votes. 

► Recently appointed : Donald Briggs 
Alexander has been appointed executive 
director of the American Planning and 
Civic Association and executive secre¬ 
tary of the National Conference on State 
Parks. Mr. Alexander, park planner and 
landscape architect, who worked with 
Conrad Wirth during the old CCC days, 
has held many responsible park jobs, 
most recent of which was as administra¬ 
tive director of the Connecticut State 
Park and Forest Commission. His first 
professional connection after gradua¬ 
tion was with the Akron Metropolitan 
Park District. 

► Recent affiliation: The Family 
Camping Federation was taken into the 
American Camping Association family, 
with the approval of the ACA Council 
of Delegates, at the spring ACA Na¬ 
tional Convention in New York. Ac¬ 
cording to Sid Geal, in Camping Maga¬ 
zine, this opens up new contacts and 
opportunities for the ACA to serve fam¬ 
ilies. He says, “Already, ACA sections, 
colleges and universities, and family 
camping clubs are developing and con¬ 
ducting training courses on camping.” 

► Legislation now in Congress to au¬ 
thorize establishment of the Tocks Is¬ 
land National Recreation Area in Penn¬ 
sylvania and New Jersey has been 
endorsed by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. The proposed seventy 
thousand-acre area would include a 
thirty-three-mile lake that would be 
formed in the Delaware River by a 
Corps of Engineers dam at Tocks Is¬ 
land, in the vicinity of Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. (See Recreation, June 
1962, Page 299.) New outdoor recrea¬ 
tion opportunities would result for the 
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general public, particularly those resi¬ 
dents in the inciropolitan complex of 
northern New Jersey, Greater New 
York, eastern Pennsylvania, and Great¬ 
er Philadelphia. 

► The Third Annual AMF Aw\rds for 
outstanding reporting in the field of 
physical education is announced by the 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
and the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. Deadline: March 15,1963. To ob¬ 
tain an entry blank, Write to American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 261 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

► New headquarters of People-to- 
People: 2401 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 8, Missouri. It is incorporated as 
a nonprofit organization under the laws 
of that state, and the new location was 
chosen because of its central location 
and access to major transportation 
facilities. 

► On Octoher 24, United Nations Day, 
as proclaimed by President Kennedy, 
community programs will again demon¬ 
strate their faith in the UN and contrib¬ 
ute moral support to its aims and accom¬ 
plishments. Is your recreation depart¬ 
ment playing its part in this observ¬ 
ance? If so, will you write us about it? 

► The word “litterbag” has become a 
part of our everyday language. A neces¬ 
sary aid to good outdoor housekeeping, 
litterbags may he purchased in various 
types of stores. They are also available 
in quantities directly from the manufac¬ 
turers as described in a Keep America 
Beautiful project guide Litter Contain¬ 
er .s for Automobiles and Boats, avail¬ 
able from KAB, 99 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, for $.20. 

► A RECORD 273,484,442 visitors were 
counted at state-operated parks and rec¬ 
reation areas during 1961, according to 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. At¬ 
tendance increased by 5.6 percent over 
the previous high recorded in 1960. The 
visits included 21,000,000 overnight 
stays. New York topped the states in 
number of park visits for 1961 with 
35,517,700. 

► The West's population explosion 
could destroy its irreplaceable wildlands 
and ranges, declared R. Merton Love, 
chairman of the department of agron¬ 
omy at the University of California at 
Davis when he addressed the recent Na¬ 
tional Grassland Conference in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. He says, ‘’The popula¬ 
tion explosion has brought demands for 
more water by the down-country user: 
demands for better sites for intensive 
agriculture shoved back from the val¬ 
leys by creeping urbanization: demands 
for hundreds of small areas for home- 


sites and for intensive recreation facili¬ 
ties; and last, but by no means least, 
demands for vast so-called natural areas 
by just about everyone.” He says the 
problems of using rangelands, forests, 
brushland, and desert are outgrowing 
the available answers. 

► Bili.ionth-Visitor DAYw T as observed 
by the National Park Service on August 
22, 1962. This number was arrived at 
by selecting visitors, simultaneously, in 
most of the 192 areas administered by 
the service to symbolize the total num¬ 
ber of visits since 1904. when visits were 
first recorded. One person was selected 
in each park area. Under the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, the National Park 
Service administers thirty national 
parks, eighty-three national monuments, 
fourteen memorials, twenty-four histori¬ 
cal areas, thirty-two military and battle¬ 
field sites, one national seashore recre¬ 
ation area, and three national recreation 
areas operated in cooperation with the 
Rureau of Reclamation, in addition to 
parkways and national cemeteries. Cape 
Cod National Seashore, Massachusetts 
—authorized by Congress in 1961 and 
one of the newest park areas—will be 
available for public use as soon as the 
priv ately owned land is acquired. 

► Federal crwts for control of juven¬ 
ile delinquency and youth offenses, will 
be available to state and local govern¬ 
ments and to nonprofit private agencies 
through a bill recently signed into law 
by President Kennedy. Puhlie Law 87- 
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274, entitled ’‘The Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 
1961,” authorizes the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 a year for three years for 
demonstration and evaluation projects, 
training of personnel, and also for gov¬ 
ernment technical assistance. Congress 
appropriated $8,200,000 for this act in 
the spring for the balance of the current 
fiscal year. Recipients of the grants will 
be required to contribute money, facili¬ 
ties, or services to their projects in order 
to receive the aid. 

The new law provides for grants for 
projects to evaluate and demonstrate 
techniques for prevention and control 
of delinquency and youth offenses, and 
grants for programs to train personnel , 
technical assistance by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to 
public and private agencies and institu¬ 
tions. 

► Planning for the National Cultural 
Center in Washington, D.C. has been 
drastically revised and now is moving 
steadily ahead. In behalf of the center 
and the arts, Joseph Prendergast, exec¬ 
utive director of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, recently testified be¬ 
fore a Senate Committee for— 

• The Javits Bill (#1250) to set up a 
United States National Arts Foundation. 

• The Humphreys Bill (#5-74-1) for a 
Federal Advisory Counci 1 of the Arts. 

• The Clark Bill (#S-785) to establish 
a progression of grants to the states for 
the development of projects in the arts. 
It is his feeling that the National Cul¬ 
tural Center could be the instrument of 
these acts. 

Mr. Prendergast also attended a meet¬ 
ing in Newport, Rhode Island, Septem¬ 
ber 11, called by the trustees of the cen¬ 
ter to unveil the new plans for the center 
and to launch the campaign for raising 
funds with a program entitled "Ameri¬ 
can Pageant of the Arts” to be presented 
on a closed TV circuit on November 29. 
He also backed the Saltonstall Resolu¬ 
tion to authorize President Kennedy to 
designate the period from November 26- 
December 1,1962 as “National Cultural 
Center Week.” 

► Re the First World Conference on 
Parks held at Seattle on July 4, Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall said: 
“I would like to think that this confer¬ 
ence strikes a wholesome note of sanity 
in a troubled world. It is a sign that 
men are questioning the false gods of 
materialism, and coming to realize that 
the natural world lies at the very center 
of an environment that is both life-giv¬ 
ing and life-promoting. There is hope 
in this meeting, or so it seems to me, that 
the values of the spirit are reasserting 
their primacy—and this in turn gives 
fresh hope in other vital areas of human 
endeavor.” 
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What It Means To Be... 


An ASSOCIATE of the National Recreation Association 

OU ARE a superintendent of recreation, board member, 
recreation center director, clergyman, educator, scout 
leader, camp counselor, playground leader, drama con¬ 
sultant, college recreation professor or student if you are 
an Associate of tbe National Recreation Association. You 
are a recreation professional or lay leader who is concerned 
about this broad field and the challenge of our growing 
leisure time and you are therefore qualified to belong to 
the J\R A family and entitled to reap those of its benefits, 
services, and privileges that are tailored for the individual. 
You want help in solving a job problem, for instance— 
whether paid or volunteer—or you want lists of new rec¬ 
reation publications, or Recreation Magazine, or you 
need information on recreation facilities, areas, equipment, 
and so on, and you turn to the organization set up to 
serve you—the National Recreation Association. 

Actually, the payment of the five-dollar Associate fee 
brings services worth far more, and they are all yours— 
if you sign up, witli a mere stroke of the pen as an 
Associate of the Association. If you are in-the-know. you 
realize that non-Associates pay $5.00 for a subscription to 
the magazine alone, without the additional benefits of an 
Associate Newsletter bringing last-minute news about 
people, jobs, program, ten times per year; special news 
bulletins and publications lists from time to time; dis¬ 
counts; the privilege of using the NR A Recreation Person¬ 
nel Service, insurance, survey and planning services, in¬ 
stitutes, information and consultation services, and so on. 

Associates of the National Recreation Association are 
eligible to serve on the vital advisory committees of the 
Association, where their advice is sought on matters of 
importance to national policy and action. When NR A rep¬ 
resentatives are requested on some special recreation 
matter by the President of the United States or one of the 
federal departments, Associates are called upon to present 
the point of view of the recreation field. Thus, thev have 
a unique opportunity to make their voices heard in the high¬ 
est councils of the nation. 

Because the NRA serves the entire recreation field, 
rather than one segment, it is known as the source of in¬ 
formation and help on all aspects of recreation—public and 
private, for the sick and the well, for the young and the old. 
That is why the number of NRA Associates grows steadily. 


An AFFILIATE ol the National Recreation Association 

ational Recreation Association Affiliates are agencies 
— vigorous, forward-looking nonprofit private or pub¬ 
lic organizations concerned with recreation. Just as NRA 
services to its \ssociates are tailored to meet the needs of 
individuals. NRA services to Affiliates are tailored for use in 
formulating agency policy, making agency-wide plans, 
coping with agency administrative problems. 

jl/filiate Xeusletters bring word of special grants avail¬ 
able, more effective methods of operation, and news of 
other matters of agency concern. NRA's Personnel Referral 
Service repeatedly enables Affiliates to fill key jobs with 
tbe right people—fast. Eligibility to participate in low- 
cost liability and group accident insurance or discounts 
oil publications may quickly save more than the cost of 
affiliation. Recreation Magazine, plus reports and special 
bulletins, regularly brings articles in depth on recreation 
problems and needs, new ideas, tested methods. Affiliated 
agencies tell us that even one NRA service may be worth 
far more than the affiliation fee. 

Affiliates get on-the-spot field services, training courses, 
help in planning and surveys, promotion of bond issues. 
They receive materials for prestige-building promotions 
such as National Recreation Month. They benefit from 
NRA’s nationwide, top-level contacts and interpretation of 
the importance of recreation. 

In addition, more and more. NRA Affiliates recognize 
that it is important for their staff, board, and other active 
people to also have the benefit of being NRA Associates. 
Services designed for the agency as a whole are not a 
substitute for the personal information, challenge, and 
opportunities for development that NRA supplies its Asso¬ 
ciates. On the other hand, NRA Affiliation bring help on 
matters of top administrative concern—budgets, standards, 
significant legislation, trends. Agency affiliation and person¬ 
al association with NRA go hand in hand. 

More agencies are finding what affiliation with NRA can 
bring them. Three years ago there were about seventeen 
hundred NRA Affiliates. Today, there are almost two thou¬ 
sand. They are private and voluntary agencies, churches, 
institutions, councils of social agencies, employee recre¬ 
ation groups, state, county, municipal and federal agencies, 
professional recreation societies. The minimum affiliation 
fee is still only $10. 



THE NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Headquarters of the National Recreation Association is a four-story buildinc 
at 8 West 8th Street in historic Greenwich Village. The building once house< 
the Whitney Museum of American Art which has since moved to enlarged quar 
ters. From this hub emanate all NRA's services. 
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Sidney G. Lutzin 

Recreation’s abdication 
of responsibility 


T he past ten ye UlS ha\e brought a large and, to a con¬ 
siderable degree, a satisfying growth in the field of 
recreation. We have been experiencing an expansion 
of services and a professionalization of personnel unprece¬ 
dented in any other decade since the recreation movement 
began in America. We have more communities with rec¬ 
reation agencies, larger budgets, more and better facilities, 
more and better trained leaders and professional adminis¬ 
trators. This is a testimonial not only to the effectiveness 
with which we have heen doing our jobs, hut also to the 
awareness and sensitivity of our citizens and public officials 
to the importance of organized recreation services in the 
lives of the individuals who inhabit our communities. 

Our accomplishments loom even larger with the recog¬ 
nition that this growth has come during a period of sharp 
competition for the tax and the contributed dollar, when 
massive physical redevelopment has been taking place in 
our cities, while the population characteristics of our urban 
neighborhoods have been experiencing drastic change, while 
the entire structure of our society has been materially 
altered. 

Recreation agencies, both public and voluntary, have not 
been entirely unresponsive to the sociological changes tak¬ 
ing place. Actually, the strong trends developing in the rec¬ 
reation field indicate that we have been effectively respon¬ 
sive in one very important area but, unfortunately, we are 
beginning to show signs of being dismally inflexible and 
ineffective in other areas. While looking sharply to the 
needs of one group, our vision becomes impaired by “blind¬ 
ers” we unconsciously put on when we deal with the needs 
of the others. 

The physical and social changes in our communities were 
horn out of a turbulence which has sent its impulses into 
all segments of our society. As family after family pulled 
itself up the economic and social ladder, the movement from 
the old established neighborhoods became a mass migration 
of the suburbs and new' sections of the cities. The physical 
vacuum left behind was soon filled with new immigrants, the 
inept, the indigent. How’ever, the social vacuum remains, 
sizzling and sputtering with spasmodic, volcano-like erup¬ 
tions of violence, crime, and gang warfare—-and the day- 
bv-day constancy of drabness, dullness, and dolor in the 
slums goes on unabated by the many human services, includ¬ 
ing recreation, wdiieh proliferate in other sections of the 
community. 

Where is the neighborhood house, the boys’ club, the 
YMCA, the Jewish community center which once flourished 
in the old neighborhood? Moved out with its former clien¬ 
tele to the new neighborhood—the suburb—ensconced in its 
new and imposing structure, serving its membership with 
the many activities which bring joy to the youth and satis¬ 
faction to their parents whose funds support it. Even if it 
has not moved out physically, few of its clientele now come 
from its own neighborhood. The old day-care center is now 
the day camp; the homemaking groups in sewing and cook¬ 
ing have given way to classes in ceramics and art; stickhall 
and sidewalk tennis, once played in front of the old settle- 

Mr. Lutzin is regional director of the New York Stale Di¬ 
vision for Youth. 
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merit house, have been replaced by baseball, golf, and tennis 
on the new spacious grounds. 

The old neighbors have become solid middle class, and 
the old neighborhood agencies have moved up with the solid 
middle-class recreation services which attest to their ability 
to respond to the needs which social change brings and for 
which the clientele is prepared to pay, at least in good pro¬ 
portion. The old neighborhood agency is fast becoming the 
new, exclusively middle-class club. 

YY7 IIIX.K the character of the neighborhood and the volun- 
” tary agency has been changing, the administration of 
public recreation has also been having its renaissance. Pub¬ 
lic officials, recreators and their commissions, have been 
finding new' groups concerned and interested in public rec¬ 
reation wares. Organized groups requesting services from 
recreation agencies have become hard to ignore. What is 
more, il was discovered that these groups were willing to 
pay a share, and sometimes all, of the cost of the services 
they required: swimming pools with a fee—and sometimes 
cooperatively owned swimming pools under public auspices; 
golf courses at a profit to the municipality; self-supporting 
Little Leagues, dance groups, art classes; and, beyond all 
this, personally paid insurance policies to protect the munici¬ 
palities from even the defense of their negligences. 

This kind of recreation is easy to administer because it 
is needed and wanted—no hard selling required to develop 
the program and the participation—and the municipal fa¬ 
thers are a pushover for activities for which the citizens 
are willing to pay even a portion of the cost. So public 
recreation, like many of the voluntary recreation services, 
is fast moving up the lines with services for a fee, geared 
to the needs of our great middle class. Public or voluntary, 
the recreation agency at this moment is headed toward sol¬ 
idly serving the solid middle class. There is no question that 
this is a clear and fast developing trend. 

Such policies squeeze out of our programs an important 
group in our community either because its members cannot 
or are unwilling to pay even minimal fees, or because our 
preoccupation with special services results in failure to pro¬ 
vide suitable, attractive programs for those who should, 
but do not now, come to our recreation activities. This is 
like the individual who, grabbing at a ripe banana, squeezes 
the middle and is left holding a sticky mess while most of the 
banana slips out at both ends. We are maneuvering into a 
position where we will be serving neither the rich nor the 
poor, only those in between. 

This brings us into direct conflict with a basic criteria 
by which we judge the quality of recreation services in a 
municipality. Is it not our ultimate goal to provide the 
broadest possible recreation opportunities to the greatest 
possible number—regardless of age, color, creed, or eco¬ 
nomic station? Yet here, in what could be considered the 
maturity of our profession, we stand indicted of moving in 
a direction which leaves neglected one complete segment of 
our population to whom our role is most vital. 

The youngster most likely to become a delinquent; the 
one already enmeshed in unlawful acts; or the one who is 
a problem in other ways just as costly to society—these re¬ 


ceive but the shallowest token of services from organized 
recreation in his neighborhood. Perhaps this is why such 
a large percentage of inmates in our correction and rehabib- 
tion institutions have no recreation skills. 

We do not have the right to disown those for whom we 
have the capacity to do so much. Just as the role of the 
hospital recreator is vital on the team of disciplines which 
ministers to the ill and handicapped, so is our role vital on 
the coinniunitv team of public and private agencies whose 
combined resources for human service hold the greatest 
promise for delinquency prevention. 

His IS NOf THE EASY JOB of following up on requests for 
services from eager groups; this is a job of leadership 
and skill; this involves, first of all. providing real recreation 
opportunities in those neighborhoods many of us have been 
ignoring in recent vears. Second, it means the ingenious 
devising of techniques and programs designed to attract and 
hold those youngsters who until now have been oblivious of 
organized recreation service. Third, we have to motivate 
our leaders to an enthusiasm for this kind of challenge and 
to train them to their responsibilities on the integrated team 
of community resources which can minister to the youthful 
misfits in our society. Fourth, we must put recreation solidly 
in its rightful position, lined up with the other kinds of agen¬ 
cies which will combine their strength with ours in this 
enterprise. 

In the past, we have accepted the challenge, and met it 
well, of bringing the intrinsic values of recreation to the 
senior citizens in our communities; we have been success¬ 
fully providing the recreation therapy which speeds the con¬ 
valescence of the hospital patient; we have devised outstand¬ 
ing techniques and programs to meet the specific needs of 
the military personnel in our armed services; and we have 
done as well in other areas. It is only in serving the con¬ 
fused, the abused, and the misused victims of our complex 
society that we abdicate our responsibilities. We would 
rather point to our successes with those who come to us want¬ 
ing our help, than to labor for those who need us ev en more. 

If we continue to close this important group out of our 
services because of drab programs in the poor neighbor¬ 
hoods; activities improperly designed, fees and charges 
which set up barriers to participation, disinterest in our re¬ 
lationships with other agencies in the community, others 
will eventuallv move into this vacuum because government 
agencies and other organized groups with primary concern 
in delinquency prevention will not stand by idly while crime 
rates increase. They will be more concerned with providing 
essential programs than with the effects of bypassing estab¬ 
lished recreation agencies failing to carry out all of their 
responsibilities. 

We can no longer use the rationale of our then neophyte 
profession. Recreation has come of age, and we must now 
assume the full responsibility of our own nonfeasance. It 
will do us no good to point out how well we are serving the 
middle class. We must prepare ourselves for judgment on 
how well we recognize all of the sociological changes in our 
society and, in the long term, we will rise or fall on the de¬ 
termination of whether we are adequately serving ail, and 
especially those with greatest need, it 
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OUR FOREST PUBLICS 


David Cray 

> ire EXPERIENCING changes in 
our way of life in the l nited 
States so far reaching and per¬ 
vasive that a revolution in our mode of 
living is in the making. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the demand for 
outdoor recreation. The unprecedented 
numbers of people frequenting forest 
areas for recreation purposes are over¬ 
crowding available facilities in many 
areas, creating a cluster of problems for 
the forest administrator. 

Recreation, of course, is onh one of 
numerous uses for forest lands. Since 
main of these uses are incompatible, 
the forest administrator is forced to 
make choices. His decisions will be in 
creased in complexity by the difficulty 
of equating the values of lumber pro¬ 
duction, grazing, minerals, and water 
which can be expressed in monetary 
terms with the still largely intangible 
values of recreation use. Much more 
must be known about forest recreation 
before such decisions can he reached 
with ain assurance of validity. 

Among the problems posed by large- 
scale recreation use of forest areas, the 
problem of protection of the forests 
from the ravages of fire ranks especially 
high. Nine out of ten forest and wild¬ 
land fires are man-caused. Therefore, 
the School of Public Administration of 
the University of Southern California 
formed a Forest and Range Research 
Unit, under the sponsorship of the Cali¬ 
fornia Division of Forestry and the 
United States Forest Sen ice. to study 
the human heliaviorial aspects of forest- 
fire prevention. The unit set up a pilot 
study designed to formulate and test a 
method for carrying out one of twenty- 
four major studies it planned to under¬ 
take. 

To evolve policies necessary for deal¬ 
ing effectively with present and future 
recreation use of the forests, much had 
to be known about the people involved 
in such uses. More than thirteen million 

Dr. Gray is coordinator of the recrea¬ 
tion curriculum at l.ong Beach State 
College in California. He has also 
served as chief of Special Service for the. 
I hi.rd Air Force in England. 


v isits were recorded in California's na¬ 
tional forests in 1959 and millions more 
used the state forests. Effective adminis¬ 
trative relationship with so vast a public 
is virtually impossible. Accordingly, 
some means of logically dividing this 
public into publics is necessary. The 
study attempted to identify the “user- 
groups" in forest recreation, based upon 
the type of recreation experience each 
group seeks and certain identifiable 
characteristics which help differentiate 
it from other groups. 

The most important research steps 
involved the selection of a sample of 
forest recreationists, development and 
administration of the questionnaire, 
and tabulation of results. This research 
design was unusual in two respects: 
the sampling method and the mailing 
method. 

/~kriTAiM\G a reliable sample of forest 
” users was difficult. Forest recre¬ 
ationists are not required to stop when 
entering or leaving a forest area and 
they do not necessarily register any¬ 
where or leave any written record of 
their visits. Therefore, most of the tech¬ 
niques usually employed to obtain a 
population sample could not be used. 
Several alternative methods were con¬ 
sidered and abandoned, either because 
they were unreliable or inefficient be¬ 
cause of the expense involved. How¬ 
ever. people must reach forest areas by 
some means of transportation, and the 
possibility of using this fact in selection 
of a sample was explored. This resulted 
in the selection of a senuential sample 
of the cars enterin': and leaving the test 
area, reading and recording their li¬ 
cense plates, and obtaining the names 
and addresses of the registered owners 
through the California Division of 
Motor Vehicles. Apart from obvious 
limitations, thissamnlingsvstem worked 
remarkably well. As was anticipated, 
this method could not efficiently be 
used with out-of-state vehicles or indi¬ 
viduals who reached the area by com¬ 
mercial transportation, but these were 
not severe handicaps. 

The questionnaire was designed to fit 



an over-sized return postcard. This was 
preceded with a “pre-conditioning” 
letter, sent three days in advance, which 
stated the purpose of the study and re¬ 
quested cooperation. This method pro¬ 
duced a rate of return of slightly more 
than fifty-two percent, an unusually 
high return for studies of this type. 

R esponses were tabulated in a single 
group and then each respondent 
was categorized, according to his pri¬ 
mary forest recreation interest, into a 
user-group. Nineteen user-groups were 
identified but only five groups had 
frequencies large enough to permit de¬ 
tailed analysis. These user-groups were 
campers, fishermen, hikers, hunters, 
and nature students. 

Inter-group comparisons brought out 
some interesting data. Mean age for 
all respondents was closely approxi¬ 
mated by the user-groups, with the ex¬ 
ception of nature students who had a 
slightly higher average age and hikers 
and hunters who had a lower mean age. 

Sex distribution among the groups 
was also near the mean for all respon¬ 
dents with the exception of hunters who 
were entirely male and nature students 
who included an unusually high pro¬ 
portion of females. 

Mean annual income of the user 
groups ranged from $5276 to $9034. 
Campers and nature students had sig¬ 
nificantly lower income, with campers 
averaging $3710 less than all respon¬ 
dents. Fishermen slightly exceeded the 
figure for all respondents and were the 
highest group m this respect. When 
placed in rank order of income, from 
lowest to highest, the groups were ar¬ 
ranged as follows: campers, nature stu¬ 
dents, hunters, hikers, fishermen. 

Ihe mean formal-education achieve¬ 
ment in terms of highest grade com¬ 
pleted showed a considerable range. 
Lowest group in this variable were the 
hunters with 12.7 years and highest 
were the hikers with 16.0 years. All 
other groups were within one year of 
the mean for all respondents. When 
placed in rank order from low to high 
with respect to educational achieve- 
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A pilot study identifies outdoor “user groups” 


ment. the group.- were arranged as 
follows: hunters, fishermen. camper-, 
nature students, hikers. 

Statistics on the a\eragc length of 
stay showed that hunters tend to sta\ 
a much shorter time than the others 
and the nature students sta\ consider¬ 
ably longer. When placed in rank order 
from short to long, the groups were 
arranged as follows: hunters, hikers, 
fishermen, campers, and the nature 
students. 

f’S'liiE pilot sti 7>Y on recreation use of 
* forest areas demonstrated in no un¬ 
certain terms that: 

• It is feasible to identih the member¬ 
ship and characteristics of user-groups, 
each of which forms a forest public, on 
the basis of primary forest recreation 
interest. 

• Forest recreation appeals to a se¬ 
lected group from the general popula¬ 
tion, which ranks relativeh high in 
education, occupation, and socio-eco¬ 
nomic status. 

o Each particular actiyit\ within the 
spectrum of possible .activities attracts 
a group of participants which have a 
different profile of membership and 
characteristics. 

When conducted on a -nbst uitial 
scale, this -tud\ shows promise of pro¬ 
viding valuable information to the 
forest administrator, including patterns 
of forest recreation interests, socio¬ 
economic background and educational 
levels of forest recreationists, and aver¬ 
age length of sta\ on a forest visit, as 
well as personal data consisting of age. 
sex. occupation, annual income, and 
marital status of respondents. Most 
v duable. however. V'ill be the sv-tem 
of forest publics which, when properlv 
identified, will permit selective persua¬ 
sive communication with each public. 
Ibis should greatly facilitate adminis¬ 
trative efforts of all kinds including di-- 
semination of fire-prevention informa¬ 
tion. ft anpears also. although this was 
not a direct research objective, that 
such information will be valuable in 
forest recreation program planning by 
a varietv of agencies, 
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Left , the firemen's dormilor\ non houses the weaving de¬ 
partment complete ivilh looms, warping reels and dye sinks. 
Above, the metal enamelers have taken over the old stable 
which has a new floor, kilns, and cupboards. Students pay 
a three-dollar class tee as well as for materials at cost. 


Once a storage depot jor pin \ ground eipiipmcnl, the old firehouse is now a shoti < use and u orkshop for t ullurul arts actit ities. 


FIVE-ALARM 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


An old building gets a new lease on life and extends its usefulness 
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Dorothy Jones 


n&s jQL \ N ABANDONED 

-i*- firehouse lias 
JxBfe been serving the 

•/ B adults of Colum- 

recrealion center 
icdjKi£j? where they can de¬ 

velop their creativ¬ 
ity through working in the crafts. Pot¬ 
ter s wheels, kilns, day bins, and a glaze 
laboratory have replaced the ancient 
horse-drawn fire engines: the firemen’s 
dormitory now houses a weaving de¬ 
partment complete with looms, warp¬ 
ing reels, dye sinks, and huge ipiautities 
of yarns: and the old Stable has been 
taken over by the kilns and cupboards 
of the metal enamelers. 

flie firehouse became the Arts and 
Crafts Center of the Columbus Recrea¬ 
tion Department in the fall of 1952. 
Now', more than ten years later, it has 
more than justified the hopes that it 
would provide a meaningful use of lei¬ 
sure time to the citizens and become a 
vital part of the city’s cultural life. 

To develop the idea for an adult craft 
center, the director and supervisor of 
the Columbus Recreation Department 
called in ail advisory council that con¬ 
sisted of the assistant director of the 
Art Gallery, the dean of the School of 
Fine Arts and the heads of the ceramics 
and weaving departments at the Ohio 
State University, and the supervisor of 
art for the Board of Education. The 
purpose of this committee was to deter¬ 
mine first of all whether such a center 
was needed, and then to decide which 
subjects should be taught so as to im¬ 
plement. not duplicate, the w’ork being 
done by other schools and agencies in 
the city. 

The building chosen for the new cen¬ 
ter was being used by the recreation de¬ 
partment for the storage of playground 
equipment. It had solid floors (except 
for the old stable area), an adequate 
heating system, lights, water, and a 
large parking area. In addition, the 

Miss Jones was formerly supervisor of 
recreation in Columbus, Ohio, is now 
with the Public Housing Administra¬ 
tion, as a Community Facilities Officer 
in the Southeastern Region with head¬ 
quarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 


firehouse was located in a central part; 
of town, near the art gallery and other 
cultural facilities. 

The renovations that were needed — 
a new floor in the stable, installation of 
shelves and cupboards, overhead light¬ 
ing fixtures, and new paint on the in¬ 
terior walls—were done by the depart¬ 
ment’s maintenance crew during slack 
times in their regular work. Cost of 
these improvements, including labor, 
totaled only $2,575.00. Outfitting the 
new center with the equipment, tools, 
books, supplies and other materials 
needed for each craft area totaled an¬ 
other six thousand dollars. 

When it came to the matter of select¬ 
ing a teaching staff, much was required. 
In addition to establishing the best pos¬ 
sible rapport with the art community 
and providing superior teaching skills, 
the instructors were expected to be prac¬ 
ticing artists and, as such, an inspira¬ 
tion to the students under their guid¬ 
ance. To meet these requirements, the 
department called on Cranbrook Acad¬ 
emy arid Ohio State University to fur¬ 
nish its teachers. 

r 1 1 HE DREAM for the center was real- 
ized in much the same way that 
anything worthwhile develops. It was 
born of vision, imagination and initia¬ 
tive. It depended on the help of many 
people to solve its unique problems and 
to gain its acceptance. It required much 
experimenting and accepting or dis¬ 
carding of ideas until the project be¬ 
came reality. 

Classes at the center meet for three- 
hour periods, from one to three limes 
per week, for terms of eight weeks. 
Students follow' a planned program that 
introduces them to the materials and 
techniques of each craft, then gives 
them the opportunity to fully explore 
its possibilities. Every attempt is made 
to allow the individual to attend follow¬ 
up classes until he feels capable of work¬ 
ing on his own at home. 

The program itself is flexible. In ad¬ 
dition to the core of classes in ceramics, 
weaving, and enameling that always are 
taught, work in other areas is offered 
on demand. Silk-screen, wood block, 
leather, puppetry, design, painting, and 


glass are among the courses olfered. 

In addition to the class work, special 
events are promoted. Student exhibi¬ 
tions, exchange shows with other 
groups, open-house programs, lectures, 
slide and movie showings, and empha¬ 
sis on traveling exhibits are among the 
methods used to enrich the program. 

Cost of financing the program is car¬ 
ried in small pari by the students them¬ 
selves. who pay a three-dollar class fee 
which goes toward the purchase of new 
equipment and the repair and replace¬ 
ment of old equipment. In addition to 
this, they pay for the materials thev use. 
on a cost basis. 

The center itself was a new concept in 
the expenditure of tax mone), hut it was 
in line with the move (before it became 
widespread in our country) to encour¬ 
age more cultural activities as part of 
our national living image. I think the 
comment of one of the students is most 
revealing when he said: “Since I’ve 
been coming here to the center, this is 
the first time I haven’t objected to pay¬ 
ing city income tax!" 

Hundreds of students work at the 
center each )ear. Many of them have 
waited patiently until their names “came 
up” on the waiting lists that attest to the 
popularity and good repute the place 
has gained. Working in the pleasant at¬ 
mosphere with other craftsmen and 
artists has taught people to make the 
most of their leisure time in recreation 
interests and hobbies: many beginners 
have been pointed toward new careers 
in the arts and crafts; and many, many 
people have discovered—or rediscov¬ 
ered—their creative selves. In provid¬ 
ing these opportunities, the recreation 
department has raised the level of ac¬ 
ceptance for itself in the eyes of yet 
another group of people in the city. 

As for future plans, Columbus hopes 
that the present program may be ex¬ 
panded into an even larger cultural arts 
center that will include, drama, dance, 
and the other fine arts activities. Plans 
for this are going forward at this time. 
We know that it is going to materialize 
by following the formula of vision, 
community cooperation and determina¬ 
tion that was used to create the present 
center at such little public expense! #: 
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('.rente your men dramatic effects with simple tools 



Filament of fiee-hu/idred nail I’10 pro¬ 
jection lamp. Larger size fuzzes image. 


.[nines Hull Miller 

mLIjjSEX AM) TEi a \(;f.i;s cum create their costumes 
and small properties lor playmaking the larg¬ 
er scenic backgrounds and le\els often invoke -kills 
of older |)eo]ile which lessen tin pride ol accomplish¬ 
ment on the part ol the \oungsters. The Teeij \ge Drama 

\1r. Miller is a theater design consultant in Shreveport. 
I.ouisianu. lie has worked in both the professional and ed¬ 
ucational phases of theater since I'J.'ib. lie is interested in 
the development of new theater styles and neu forms in 
theater architecture. 


Shop of the >bre\eport. Louisiana. YWCA makes use of a 
s\ -tern of large block- and a set of cloth screens for its 
scenery. 

From the blocks, the young people bare built thrones, 
lnidges. even horses. One group, seeing the blocks for the 
first time, built a conference table and acted out a political 
meeting. The basic block i- 16" by-16"-bv-6". die longer 
-labs in multiples of sixteen inches. I hese units are made of 
half-inch ph board and :! j"-bv-5'6" pine boards and are 
painted Chinese red. 



Permanent set for the Shrerc[>ort y mphony's Madam butterfly. showing a night garden scene by projection. Design by the author 






Hear view of the jirojection screens and equipment 7 his The path oj fight passing through the jtaper image lends 
forest scene was cut jrom a piece of heavy wrapping paper. itself to many effects and is a tremendously flexible tool. 


Backgrounds are created upon the screens by patterns in 
light through rear projection. Intricate combinations of 
colors and patterns are contrived by the youngsters from 
very simple materials. As in the case of the blocks, tools for 
expression are put directly into the hands of the young 
people. The bamboo forest scene shown in the photograph 
w.as designed and cut from a piece of heavy wrapping paper 
b\ a youngster thirteen years old. 

B\ studying the two photographs it is apparent that the 
bamhoo trunks projected onto the rear of the cloth screens 
are patterns of illumination. This means that the area around 
the trunks is being lit by the softer illumination of the flood¬ 
lights lying on the floor below the image. Imagine the effects 
from the addition of different colors, one in the path of the 
light passing through the paper image, another, or se\eral. 
secured to the various floodlights. What a tremendously 
flexible design tool we have! 

It is the adult who must create the tool itself and demon¬ 
strate it to the children, in the same spirit as one hands the 
youngster scissors, paste, and construction paper, or paper 
and crayons. The parts are not complicated or expensive, 
hut close attention must be paid to the specifications which 
follow. 

H OW the screens are constructed is unimportant save 
that an opaque base is built to the height of fifteen 
inches or more to shield the audience view from the sources 
of illumination which will be visible through the cloth. 
These screen panels are three feet wide, to accommodate 
standard thirtv-six-inch cloth. Bates Disciplined cotton 
fabric, ivory tint, has just the right density for the penetra¬ 
tion of the light into the fibers. Muslins are too coarse and 
heavy. Never use synthetics as they deteriorate under ten¬ 
sion. 

For the projection of the image an effective point source 
of light is necessary, such as the General F.Iectric Projection 
Damp 500/T10-P (CZXf which may be purchased at a pho¬ 
tographic store. This lamp has the standard medium pre¬ 


focus base, the same as used in many theatrical spotlights. 
This base may be purchased from a manufacturer of stage 
lighting equipment. Any larger filament will fuzz the pro¬ 
jected image and render the svstem unsatisfaetorv. 

The next step will he the enclosure of the lamp and base 
in some suitable housing. If a 500-watt fresnel spotlight is 
at hand, the lens and the reflector may be removed, and the 
recommended lamp inserted. The lamp in its unit is placed 
-ix feet from the screen. T he image should be tliirtv inches 
or more from the lain]). A screen area up to twelve feet wide 
can be illuminated by this arrangement. 

The Hub Electric Company' ffg 79032 Beam Projection 
Unit represents the ultimate refinement in this type of pro¬ 
jection system. The lamp sits in a spacious, air-cooled cham¬ 
ber. surrounded by flat-black, nonreflecting metal surfaces. 
The lamp bracket can be adjusted to any position and the 
lamp tilted ever so slightly to avoid image flare from the 
glass behind the filament. On the face of the box are four- 
way matting shutters and a clip to hold gelatine or plastic 
color media. 

These features are eonveniences. however, and have noth¬ 
ing to do with the qualitv of the image. Quality' is achieved 
solely by the right lam]) filament and by maintaining the 
correct distance between the filament and the image. Cheat¬ 
ing on either specification will defeat the purpose of the 
system. 

The local craftsman, fashioning his own Iamphouse. will 
soon discover that this particular lamp is extremely hot and 
should be ventilated by forced air. that the area of the light 
must he controlled by a system of matting, that the gelatines 
or plastic colors must be secured and that the position of the 
lamp should be flexible. My own experimental models were 
built of quarter-inch transite panels fastened together with 
angle irons and stove holts and ventilated with a silent in¬ 
dustrial blow'er taken from a large spotlight. Parts, includ¬ 
ing the socket and lamp, come to about $35. Hub Bulletins 
if 104, Lighting Systems for Childrens Theatre, and ft 105, 

Continued on Page 41H 
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S M)\V SPELLS skiing in Austria. 
Like most Europeans, the Aus¬ 
trians find walking, hiking, climb¬ 
ing, and skiing their primary enjoy¬ 
ments. In a country so lavishly gifted 
with awe-inspiring mountain ranges and 
to a people born to the mountains, ski¬ 
ing is both a means of travel and one of 
the most pleasant of winter recreation 
actixities. Men. women, and family 
groups are rarely spectators at sports 
activities. Certainly the time spent in 
active participation far outweighs the 
on-looker role. The out-of-doors holds 
a fascination for these people through¬ 
out life, winter and summer. There¬ 
fore, physical education has a special 
place in the school curriculum. 

Austria encourages an elaborate and 
efficient organization of instruction, 
high standards of teacher education, 
and rigorous courses for students. The 
schools develop in each generation of 
students real com]>etence in activities, 
giving them the opportunity to enjoy 
them to the fullest and to have strong, 
healthy bodies. 

Skiing is the Austrians' favorite 
sport. Just as many American children 
receive instruction in swimming, the 
Austrian school child is instructed in 
skiing. Those children living near 
snow-covered slopes receive ski instruc¬ 
tion the greater part of the winter as 
part of their daily curriculum. This 
takes place duiing a time set aside in 
the program for physical exercise; but 
both instruction anti practice may con¬ 
tinue after the close of the regular 
school day. 

For the children who live in the large 
cities or some distance from the ski 
areas, provision is made for their trans¬ 
portation to, and housing in, the na¬ 
tional Bundessportheims. These houses, 
owned and operated In the Austrian 
Ministry of Education, are available to 
education groups throughout the year. 
The children arrive on trains and buses 
with their own physical-education teach¬ 
ers. For a week they live together in 


Miss Welch is associate professor of 
physical education at the University of 
California in Davis. This material was 
gathered during a year spent studying 
and skiing in Austria. 


dormitory arrangements, six or eight 
to a room. The ski instruction is given 
by the Bundesheim instructors who 
have passed the two-year course re¬ 
quired of a National Ski Instructor. 

The first day opens early with the 
children on the slopes skiing over the 
terrain where they will take their place¬ 
ment examination later in the afternoon. 

I Ins screening is a preliminary skiing 
examination by the head ski instructor 
and his staff to determine the young¬ 
sters’ level of skill. At this time the 
children are placed in groups according 
to ability, about ten to fourteen to a 
group. 

Each group is placed in the charge of 
an instructor who takes it to a particular 
slope best adapted to its ability level and 
instruction needs. The terrain in the 
vicinity of the ski school has been care¬ 
fully prepared to provide the exact 
degree of slope and the desired con- 
eav ity between ridges for the particular 
technique to be taught. The Austrians 
believe the type of practice slope is one 
of the most essential components 
necessary in teaching skiing. Each 
group has its own area and may prac¬ 
tice techniques on this spot for several 
days. As might be expected, the use of 
any form of a lift during the class ses¬ 
sions is practically unheard of. 

A s the class progresses, it may 
change, the locale -of its practice 
slope for one offering opportunity for 
more advanced technique. Individual 
students may be advanced from one 
group to another upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the instructor and approval of 
the head ski instructor. Near the end of 
the term of instruction there is usually 
the thrill of a cross-country trek or a 
ride on a lift to high slopes and then 
the wonderful thrill of a glorious run 
unbroken by stops for correction and 
instruction—a chance to put into con¬ 
secutive application the various turns 
and techniques practiced so diligently. 

The morning classes begin at eight- 
thirty and last until almost noon. Fif¬ 
teen minutes before class the student 
joins the others in the bootroom off 
the Bundesheim lobby, where his boots 
have been left upon entering. After 
giving them a very light coat of 


Kf.grkation 



Marya Welch 


The Inf'll level of ski instruction 
in Austria is the result 
of the people's appreciation 
of their snow-capped mountains 
and the value to be, derived from the 
education of the body as well as mind. 


hoot wax and an extended period of 
polishing, he removes his soft-soled 
slippers or apres ski shoes, and laces on 
his boots. Then he picks up his skis and 
poles and joins his group outdoors. 

y't eather. of course, is important, hut. 
regardless of anything short of a raging 
hlizzard with subzero temperature, 
classes convene on schedule. They are 
resumed again at one o’clock and last 
until four. At four-thirty there is a 
break while tea and brown bread is 
served. Frequently there is a lecture on 
skiing techniques, avalanches, cross¬ 
country skiing, equipment, and other 
related subjects. This lecture is usually 
given either immediately following tea- 
time or the evening meal. While there 
is little time during this training period 
for anything but skiing and ski talk, yet 
somehow the students manage to study 
or write a few letters home. In the eve¬ 
ning some may even find the energy to 
dance, or time to listen to the radio, sit 
conversing, or playing cards. 

k ustria has three categories of ski 
instructors: the skilehrer, the lehr- 
uarte, and the physical-education in¬ 
structor. They are the only individuals 
in Austria authorized to give ski in¬ 
struction. The National Ski Instructors 
are the elite, having served an appren¬ 
ticeship under a head teacher, taken a 
two-year course of instruction, and 
passed the Austrian ski teachers’ ex¬ 
amination. These skilehrers (ski teach¬ 
ers) are the only people who may re¬ 
ceive pay to instruct skiing. The leht ■ 



uarte (apprentice ski instructor) 
teaches children under the guidance of 
the head ski instructor and works for 
the experience, receiving no pay* 

Physical-education teachers make up 
the third type of ski instructor. During 
their university preparation, they are 
required to take a course in skiing and 
ski instruction given for two consecu¬ 
tive years during the months of Febru¬ 
ary and to pass the final examination 
which covers both practical and theo¬ 
retical aspects of the sport. They are 
expected to be able to teach skiing at 
their school if situated in suitable snow- 
conditions. 

1 hese courses are given at St. 

Christoph-am-Arlberg, where all the 

Austrian National Ski Instructors are 

trained. Here, Professor Stephen 

Kruckenhauser heads the Bundessport- 
heim and conducts the course of in¬ 
struction with his staff. The physical- 
education major students take a very 
concentrated course, based on the same 
technique and theory as taught in all 
Austrian ski schools. Frequently, stu- 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 

UN Day. October 24, is a time for 
thought —it is also a time for indi¬ 
vidual action to help weight the 
scales for peace. A blueprint of what 
communities and individuals can do 
on UN Day to stimulate greater un¬ 
derstanding of the United Nations is 
available on request from the U.S. 
Committee for the UN, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. 


dents from other nations will enroll at 
the University of Innsbruck for one 
semester to take this particular course 
in skiing. 

rptHE NATIONAL PLANNING and ad- 
-*- ministration of Austrian ski in¬ 
struction does not extend to artificial 
stimulation of the sport by awarding 
badges and trophies for students 5 
achievements or by encouraging com¬ 
petitions between schools. There is no 
need for such devices, for students, 
parents, and townspeople alike are en¬ 
thusiasts of the sport and stage their 
own local competitions. In the winter, 
on Sundays, there are races on all the 
ski slopes. The young people of the 
town, both boys and girls, compete 
against each other. Those showing 
promise are encouraged to perfect their 
skiing so that they may some day repre¬ 
sent their village in regional races, then 
in district races, and finally in com¬ 
petition on the national level. In the 
majority of European countries there 
is nothing comparable to interscho¬ 
lastic or intercollegiate competition 
known in America. While there is com¬ 
petition, it is not under the jurisdiction 
of the schools, but rather sport clubs, 
city or district organizations, or a na¬ 
tional ski association. 

The high level of ski instruction is 
the result of the Austrians’ enthusiasm 
for sports, their appreciation of their 
mountains and of the value to be 
derived from the education of the body 
as well as the mind, and their satisfac¬ 
tion in skillful achievement, ff: 
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Recreation experiment sells taxpayers on permanent program 


Don Henkel 

A FTEK ALL. a 
J -*- park was onh 
a place where 
“bums’' sat o u 
benches or “shady 
characters” hiil be- 
hind hushes ready 
to pounce upon the 
lirst innocent young girl—or so they 
said. Villa Park, Illinois, had been ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to provide its own 
recreation services even though it is 
sandwiched between Elmhurst and 
Lombard, both of which have very 
fine park districts. As early as |94o 
a park district in Villa Park had 
been proposed and defeated. The same 
thing happened in 1957, losing two 
to one. 

What to do about parks and recrea¬ 
tion eventually became one of the main 
items of community concern when Villa 
Park, a community of eighty-eight 
hundred in 1950. suddenly found itself 
bursting at the seams with twenty thou¬ 
sand-plus people in 1900 . . . and at 
this late date the only park in town 
was the second word in the village 
name. 

Sure, Villa Park had a semi-private 
swim pool (that took care of the swim¬ 
mers—at least some of them I : the local 
Lions Club had a lighted hall-field (ex¬ 
cept that out-of-towners were mainly 
using the field) j and there was a Com¬ 
munity Chest ■ Supported Recreation 
Council fa fine, but limited program). 

One group said. “We need a youth 
center.” Another said. “We need land." 
Others said we need this and we need 
that. Result? Vociferous confusion! 

Mr. He.xkkl is director of recreation 
in Villa Park, Illinois. His article on 
recreation development in Loveland. 
Colorado, “Growth of a Weed Patch.’’ 
appeared in Recreation. Jane I960. 


The first turning point came on Jan- 
uarv 19. 1959 when the Village Board 
of Trustees appointed a temporary rec¬ 
reation committee with directives to 
present solid recommendations. The 
second major turning point came when 
Robert Horney. National Recreation 
Association Great Lakes District rep¬ 
resentative, visited Villa Park in March 
1959. From his meeting with the tem- 
porarv recreation committee evolved a 
plan destined to put Villa Park on the 
map recreation-wise. The committee 
decided to: 

• Hold a referendum to establish a 
two-year trial program involving no 
tax increase. 

• Hire a full - time professionally 
trained recreation director for the two- 
year trial program. 

• Appoint an advisory committee. 

• Take out options on a few vacant 
land areas. 

• Hold another referendum toward 
the end of the two-year trial to put a 
recreation system on a permanent tax- 
supported basis. 

In this way, order was established 
out of confusion. A study was made by 
the NR V and ready for implementation. 

After the plan was approved by the 
Village Board of Trustees, the referen¬ 
dum was organized for November 14, 
1959. The crux of the approach to the 
people involved the fact that there 
would he no tax increase. Financially, 
the village would appropriate $10,000 
per year out of its general fund. The 
other $15,000 would come mainly from 
voluntary contributions by the people 
on their water hills at the rate of $.<>5 
per quarter for each residence. 

And so the two-year tiial program 
was established by a vote of 1,705 Yes 
votes to 519 No. The Village Board of 
Trustees appointed a nine-member Rec¬ 


reation Advisory Committee, with a 
new full-time professionally trained 
recreation director, appointed by Vil¬ 
lage Manager Robert Hegel on March 
1, 1960. 

A s RAPIDLY AS possible, formal and 
informal relationships were estab¬ 
lished and programs were developed. 
Only directors who have started new 
community recreation programs can 
fully appreciate the. scope of the job 
involved. To complicate, matters, ap¬ 
proximately eighty-five percent of all 
programs were held in someone else’s 
facilities. The village did own two plots 
of land directly under water towers, 
plus a few other small parcels, and 
the over-used village hall. Four school 
districts in four-square-mile Villa Park 
did not lessen the problems. But the 
schools, and the swim pool, and the 
Recreation Council \ outh Center, and 
tlie North Terrace Home Owners, the 
Lions Club, and others opened their 
gates and doors to us. 

TA/I’ ANY FACTORS contributed to the 
success of the two-year tiial: 

1. Excellent Recreation Advisory 
Committee. 

2. Pro-recreation village manager. 

5. Presentation of limited, yet well- 

rounded and diversified recreation pro¬ 
grams. 

4. Distribution of attractive and dis¬ 
tinctive recreation program brochures. 

5. A few key program areas with 
high public acceptance; such as. broad 
and well-organized playground pro¬ 
gram, water pageant, and development 
of lighted ice skating rink and wann¬ 
ing house (with much help from a 
strong local woman’s club). 

Continued on Page 426 
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PUPPETRY and CHILDREN 

Discoveries in an enchanting world 


Ludwig Kiemenschneider 

I N teaching puppetry to children, I 
have become increasingly aware of 
the valuable medium puppetry of¬ 
fers in their development, particularly 
at the ages of six to twelve, where real 
and imaginary things are equally im¬ 
portant stepping stones in a steadily ex¬ 
panding horizon. In taking stock of my 
experiences, I have also become aware 
of my special gains—little truths along 
the way, if you will—which, it seems,^ 
are the precious extra rewards for many 
teachers who work creatively with chil¬ 
dren. 

J had been a puppeteer for many 
years before I started teaching puppetry 
at the Children’s Centre for Creative 
Arts at-Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. Although my way of han¬ 
dling the puppets, hand puppets mainly, 
apparently pleased my audiences, 1 
never really knew what did make a suc- 


Mr. Riemenschneiukr teaches puppet 
classes at the Children’s Centre for Cre¬ 
ative Arts at Adeljihi College, Garden 
City, New York. 


cessful puppet play, and it is only by 
working with children that I have be¬ 
come more and more conscious of es¬ 
sential factors in performing with pup¬ 
pets which, if ignored, can bring only 
polite applause. These factors can add a 
great deal to the success of the puppetry 
class. My thoughts in this world of pup¬ 
pets are not all new ones, 1 am sure, but 
they came to me like my own, and they 
withstood the test of soundness when, 
after the first impact of sometimes un¬ 
reasonable exuberance, they were dis¬ 
cussed for their practical use with the 
children in the classroom. 

Last year 1 started with a group of 
children from ten to twelve years of 
age to work on a shadow play, and, in 
weighing the different possibilities in 
the world of shadows, we soon found 
ourselves in agreement that shadows 
don’t talk! By working out some ani¬ 
mated figures in my silhouette theatre, 
this had already become something of 
an axiom to me hut I was eager to find 
out whether the children would feel the 
same way, whether they would sense the 


unnaturalness of a shadow figure with 
a speaking voice. 

Shadows don’t talk! There is some¬ 
thing odd about a shadow, he it a whale, 
or a crocodile, or a man, opening and 
closing his mouth with a-voice from be¬ 
hind the screen speaking the words. 
Shadows have only two dimensions, 
width and height. They don’t have a 
third dimension; they don’t have the 
depth out of which all sound comes. 
Shadow-figures are manipulated behind 
the lighteil screen and they are enacting 
a story told by the storyteller, prefer¬ 
ably at the side or in front of the shadow 
screen. 

We had an interesting little discus¬ 
sion about this, not so philosophically 
profound as it might have been among 
adults, but with an uninhibited for¬ 
wardness and clear-eyed honesty which 
makes it such a stimulating pleasure to 
watch children sitting in council about 
the validity of laws inherent in our dif¬ 
ferent art forms. 

|/'or successful presentation in per- 
-*- forming with the puppets, one of 
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The enchanting world of puppets in all its different forms and shapes has always 
been and will continue to be an inspfmig art for people of all ages. Here, the 
author discusses a facet of a puppet presentation with one of his young students. 


J PR OGRAM 

i i isfuls is wholehearted sin- 
While the actor and the dancer 
i.hnj ihe great number of human 
•a £.ti.<n« into visible play, the puppet 
player is completely hidden from the 
audience. While the musician has a 
delicate and sensitive instrument which 
responds so readily to his effort to en¬ 
chant his audience, the puppet player 
has only the most primitive means to 
do it -two cloth hags with heads made 
from papier-mache, wood, cloth, or 
some other material. But it is, to a great 
extent, these very limits which make 
it possible for him to weave a magic 
spell over the audience! 

Instinctively aware of these limits, a 
good puppeteer will even try to under¬ 
play' the possible movements of a hand 
puppet. But with his voice, free, un¬ 
limited. expressing itself unreservedly 
as that of the king, or the magician, or 
the devil or whoever else he just then 
has on his hand, the limited movement 
of the puppet will show much more 
than the physical eye can see. and soon 
the audience finds itself happily partici¬ 
pating in an imaginary world. It en¬ 
larges and completes the puppet s move¬ 
ments to movements of living charac¬ 
ters, with the children, especially the 
small ones, relating to them as being 
in their own world, and with the older 
persons experiencing a pleasingly un¬ 
complicated and yet so stimulating 
world of human prototypes close to 
their own and often deeply imbedded 
feelings. 

This so apparent invitation, chal¬ 
lenging in its nature, to activate one’s 
own imagination—and the ready ac¬ 
ceptance of it—are. I think, the main 
reasons why puppet shows can he So 
enjoyable. It is surprising how hand 
puppets, with all their limitations, can 
suggest so many different movements 
and gestures on the hand of an inspired 
puppet player. 

There is. of course, a big field for 
cleverly made puppets and for cleverly 
arranged puppet plays, hut too much 
cleverness can easily undo the magic 
spell, especially for children. Prominent 
and exaggerated features of the pup¬ 
pets’ faces can add to the play’s enchant¬ 
ing effect; so can well directed spot¬ 


lights. But purely mechanical devices, 
clever as the better ones might he and 
as appropriate or as fitting as some of 
them might he for a limited number of 
special plays, can he the undoing of a 
puppet play’s charm. And one of these 
devices, often so enthusiastically con¬ 
ceived by a puppet maker as an addi¬ 
tional and important attraction, is the 
moving mouth! 

A moving mouth in a hand puppet— 
and even in a marionette for that matter 
—in its strongly mechanical function, 
cannot suggest the many expressions of 
a human mouth: a laughing mouth, a 
crying mouth, a grinning mouth, and 
so many other emotion-marked mouths. 
A moving mouth excludes them all for 
the sake of a lifeless gadget. 

When I brought the question about 
the moving mouth before the children 

this time 1 had a class ranging in 
age from nine to ten years—I had come 
prepared to answer the immediate oh 
jections by the most interested and alert 
pupils. 

“But the crocodile and the wolf move 
their mouths!” 

Yes, of course, thev do and they will 
keep on doing it for they don’t have 
a face like a human face where human 
emotions can be so v ividly expressed 


and where the audience is so willing to 
put the same expressions into the pup¬ 
pets’ faces. The face, of an animal pup¬ 
pet, not moving its mouth, will hardly 
encourage anyone to fill it with life. 
There were a few more perhaps not so 
important angles to this matter which 
we touched upon in our class discussion 
and a corresponding demonstration 
with puppets, which helped to make my 
points acceptable to the children. 

Lest I may he taken by the reader 
as a teacher who puts his ideas too 
arbitrarily before a group of young 
children, let me say here that our clas¬ 
ses at the Children’s Centre for Cre¬ 
ative Arts consist also of two or three 
adults, devoted students and parents, 
who take an active part in the work of 
the class. And the children’s sense and 
ear for rhyme and reason is amazing 
once it is alerted. 

The question of whether hand pup¬ 
pets. and marionettes too, should have 
moving mouths or not seems to plague 
the. cameras of movies and television 
doing puppet plays. Two very recent 
ones, both based on well-known classi¬ 
cal [days, showed this dilemma uji very 
strikingly. In one of the plavs the pun- 
pets didn't move their mouths and in 
the inevitable closeups it struck the 
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viewer as odd that the dramatic voice 
with which the puppet was supposed to 
speak did not find the slightest expres¬ 
sion in the puppet’s face. In the other 
play the puppets could open and close 
their mouths hut the rapid succession 
of two mechanically limited movements 
turned them soon into disconcerting 
pictures of lifeless wooden heads, not 
at all connected with the well-spoken 
lines of an old and cherished classic. 

“1 don’t think 1 will he of any good 
in your class,’" a seven-year-old sprite 
said to me w hen a new group of younger 
children entered the puppetry class¬ 
room. It was an exceptionally bright 
face that looked up to me, a thoughtful 
face, with not the slightest trace of 
contrariness or unwillingness to partici¬ 
pate. She had made the statement as a 
statement of fact, as she saw it, not 
protesting or objecting in any way. “1 
am not a ventriloquist,’' she added 
quickly in answer to my questioning 
eyes. “1 can’t make the puppets talk like 
different people.” 

Here is another disturbing miscon¬ 
ception about puppet performances 
shared by many children and grown¬ 
ups. Ventriloquism, admired and en¬ 
joyed by all of us when demonstrated 
by clever and gifted performers, lias 
nothing to do with puppet players in 
a puppet booth. I find myself quite often 
telling this to children who come to my 


classes in puppetry for the first time. 

Fill youi lungs with air and let your 
God-given voice come out clear and 
strong so that everybody can hear you 
from behind the curtain of the puppet 
booth! Don't let unintelligible little 
squeaks be the voice of that villain on 
your hand! Don't use a colorless nasal 
tone in trying to imitate a voice of 
authority with nobody able to under¬ 
stand wliat your burgomaster, or your 
general, or your policeman, is supposed 
to say! Don't use falsetto voices except 
when a special comical elfort is desired. 
I try, at times, to emphasize this point 
by putting a witch on my hand. Not hav¬ 
ing a woman’s voice. 1 don't exasperate 
myself and my audience by trying to 
use one, though I force my voice into 
its upper register a little, but with no 
special effort to keep the natural mascu¬ 
line voice out altogether. The voice of 
a grownup person is, of course, more 
flexible in lending itself to different 
characters but it has surprised me with 
children from ten years on how much 
of their feeling for a character can 
modulate their voices. 

(T'o OBSERVE children at their 1111- 
inhibited best, there is, 1 think, 
scarcely a better place than that offered 
a puppetry teacher, and that is behind 
the puppet booth and in front of it. In 
watching children of the different age 


groups perform with hand puppets, 1 
have seen how the beautiful growth of 
the inner child manifests itself: how a 
six-year-old will talk about her little 
world, holding the puppet on her still 
easily tiring hand more as a listener 
or as a companion than a performer 
and how the child, as he grows up. will 
be increasingly able to give more weight 
and substance to a puppet character, 
how bis face will radiate with the en¬ 
joyment of projecting feelings of a king 
or a queen into the puppet on his hand. 

The world of puppets is not limited 
to an entertainment for children, al¬ 
though children will be the most en¬ 
thusiastic, the most enchanted, audience 
for almost any puppet show. The world 
of puppets, in all its different forms 
and shapes—hand puppets, marionet¬ 
tes, rod puppets, shadow puppets—has 
been and can keep on being an inspiring 
art for people of all ages. It is for very 
good reasons that so many of our great 
men of art and literature had such a 
special interest, such a warm feeling 
for the puppet theater. In introducing 
it to the children, one should be aware 
of its high position in the many cul¬ 
tures of the world and of the great 
possibilities it offers to enrich a child’s 
world, to help substantially in the 
child’s development, to give it a really 
happy touch, it 


Freewheeling Fun 


A mobile program brings curbside 
recreation to youth in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. The YMCA of Eastern Union 
County provides youngsters with a fun- 
mobile filled with equipment ranging 
from a trampoline to abacus kits. A 
film projector takes the ride, too, along 
with arts and crafts equipment. The 
unit, built on a twenty-two-foot flatbed 
trailer, has ventilator ducts for good air 
circulation and boasts an electric gen¬ 
erator donated by Esso Research of 
Humble Oil. The pioneer unit was de¬ 
veloped with the cooperation of the 
Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc., a truck¬ 
ing firm whose vice-president is a mem¬ 
ber of the YMCA Athletic Club. 

The fun began all over again when 
the YMCA Federation in Puerto Rico 
heard about Elizabeth’s mobile pro¬ 
gram and decided this mode of bring¬ 


ing recreation to the community could 
extend its reach, too. The Elizabeth Y 
and Eastern Motor Dispatch agreed on 
the importance of sending the funmo- 
bile as a gesture of goodwill. The Bull 
Steamship Eines transported the funmo- 
bile to San Juan with no charge. New 
Jersey’s Governor Richard Hughes and 
a delegation of eighty stateside Y people 
arrived along with officials from the 
EMD trucking firm to present the fun- 
mobile. Tbe reception there was tre¬ 
mendous. 

Since then, the Y has shipped a mo¬ 
bile recreation unit to Monrovia in West 
Africa and will ship one to a boys’ town 
in tbe Philippines. A second request 
from San Juan for a mobile swimming 
pool will also be honored. 

The Elizabeth Y is experimenting 
with a range of mobile programs. A 



mobile swimming pool accommodates 
twenty-five youngsters at each curbside 
stop. The swimmobile, the first of its 
kind, was constructed with a minimum 
expenditure by the Y who cooperated 
with local industry. Now. work is being 
completed on a new addition to Eliza¬ 
beth s mobile family—a combination 
swim- and fumnobile on one trailer. 
When the Y offered to demonstrate this 
curbside program to other Y’s, Jersey 
City and ’I renton, New Jersey, and some 
Ohio cities accepted the offer. 
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ALL Children 


Recreation must meet the special needs of the handicapped 


Alfred H. Moore 

T HE organized recreationprogram, 
with its laeilities and trained 
personnel, can contribute much 
to the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social needs of those who participate. 
These benefits to individuals, through 
more worthy use of leisure time, carry 
over to the community and all it rep¬ 
resents—making it a better place in 
which to live. 

The most encouraging thing about 
today’s organized recreation program 


Dr. Moore is assistant professor of edu¬ 
cation at the L niversity of Kansas. 7 his 
material is taken from a talk delivered 
at the Annua! Kansas Recreation Con¬ 
ference. Section for Recreation Super¬ 
intendents. 



Rou ling can he en joyed by cerebral- 
palsy victims who can also participate 
in other sports and actii ities adapted 
to the limitations of their handicap. 


“Girl talk'' occupies attention of young 
Sully and a friendly Easter Seal camp 
counselor. Handicapped children need 
the social experience camping affords. 


is the increasing concern for, and at¬ 
tempt to meet the needs of, the ‘'mis¬ 
fits” the ill, the delinquent, the physi¬ 
cally and mentally handicapped, the 
maladjusted, and, in general, those who 
have been left on the sidelines and 
fri nges of soeieti. 

Handicapped children should, and 
can, he included in the recreation pro¬ 
gram. Every one has the need for new 
experiences, for belonging, for friends, 
for social approval, for self respect, 
and respect by others as individuals. 
This i> a particular need of the handi¬ 
capped. They have so often been re¬ 
jected and faced with frustration that 
their handicaps have been compounded 
by personal and social factors leading 
to much greater maladjustment than 


could be attributed to the basic handi¬ 
caps alone. For these children, recre¬ 
ation is a wonderful equalizer in help¬ 
ing bring about more complete fulfill¬ 
ment in the areas of personal and social 
competence. 

The handicapped child has been de¬ 
fined for educational purposes as one 
“who deviates intellectually, physically, 
socially, or emotionally so markedly 
from what is considered to be a normal 
growth and development that he cannot 
receive maximum benefit from a regu¬ 
lar school program and requires a 
special class or supplementary instruc¬ 
tion and services.” 

The child handicapped for education 
purposes is not necessarily handicapped 
for recreation purposes, however. He 
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Arts and crafts are a regular feature 
of program at Shady HiU, the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department's 
day camp for handicapped children. 

may he handicapped for some types of 
activities and not for others. lie may 
participate in certain aspects of the 
usual recreation program, hut generally 
needs special provisions for others. It 
would appear logical for recreation 
leaders to consider a program for 
handicapped children at three levels of 
need: (1) those who can participate 
in the usual program with adaptations. 

12) those who can participate in certain 
phases of the usual program with adap¬ 
tations. and (3) those for whom a spe¬ 
cial program must be designed. 

IX ow can recreation leaders deter¬ 
mine the level of need for indivi¬ 
dual children? This comes usually 
through observation of children in try¬ 
out experiences and from information 
supplied by teachers, parents, or others. 
A good recreation leader will observe 
children who are “misfits,” whose par¬ 
ticipation is limited, and whose general 
behavior indicates their needs are not 
being met. We must remember that 
there are reasons why a child is a “mis¬ 
fit.” When the reasons are understood 
then steps can be taken tow r ard correc¬ 
tion, particularly if the trouble is of a 
situational nature—and this is often the 
case. 

Certain physical conditions are ob¬ 
vious and impose obvious limitations 
on participation with the nonlnmdi- 
eapped. Consider such conditions. as 
clubfoot, the amputee, the wheelchair 
case, the cerebral-palsied child, and the 
hlind child. Less obvious would be such 
physical conditions as partial sighted¬ 
ness, hearing impairment, speech de¬ 
fects and poor health. In such cases the 


emotional effects might be more of a 
limiting factor than the defect itself. 

Children with mental retardation are 
generally below normal in physical 
abilities, rating below normal in motor 
performance and coordination. Clinical 
types, such as the Mongoloid, are ob¬ 
vious. I he familial, or run-of-the-mill 
retarded child, is less obvious. Again, 
the emotional factor may be of greater 
importance with tbe retarded child than 
is mental retardation itself. 

The group probably posing the great¬ 
est problem in the recreation program 
are those children who are emotionally 
and socially maladjusted. These child¬ 
ren may be average or better ijn intelli¬ 
gence and physical abilities but may 
also include physically and mentally 
handicapped individuals, all with vary¬ 
ing degrees of maladjustment. 

XX ow do we recognize emotional 
and social maladjustments? This 
comes through observation for behav¬ 
ioral mechanisms employed in striving 
for adjustment and used to an abnormal 
degree; for example, aggression of an 
angry, resistive, and antagonistic na¬ 
ture; withdrawal as evidenced by day¬ 
dreaming, regression to a more im¬ 
mature behavior, and otherwise avoid¬ 
ance of the situation; dissociation or 
refusal to discuss, to listen, or to rea¬ 
son; excessive rationalization to make 
things seem right; and over-compensa¬ 
tion to cover up a deficiency or conflict. 

All behavior is adjustive in nature. 
The mechanisms discussed above, and 
many others, are employed by all per¬ 
sons in striving for adjustment. How¬ 
ever, carried to tbe extreme, or over¬ 
dependence oil certain mechanisms to 
the exclusion of more desirable ones, 
is evidence of maladjustment. 

A WORD of CAUTION: recreation per- 
sonnel are not expected to be diag¬ 
nosticians in the identification of ex¬ 
ceptional children and their behavioral 
needs: nor should there be too much 
attention to the handicaps of children. 
Attention should be focused on the 
child, on what he can do, and on what 
is best for him in terms of placement 
in the program and activities to be 
provided. 

Including the handicapped child in 


the recreation program is important, 
but it just doesn’t come about without 
effort and planning. To be successful 
in such a venture there are certain basic 
considerations w'hieh should be given 
attention: 

• Recreation leaders must have a phi 
losophy favorable to including the 
handicapped. Lip service is not suffi¬ 
cient; the philosophy must he evident 
in practice, and should be known to the 
community. 

However, handicapped children have 
the same basic needs as all children. 
They are more like than unlike the non¬ 
handicapped. Their need for recreation 
pursuits and opportunity is as great if 
not greater. They can and should be 
included in the program. 

• The community must be “sold” on 
the philosophy and the sort of program 
to be implemented. Random publicity 
through communication media is not 
sufficient, although important. A plan¬ 
ned. organized approach to getting the 
understanding, support, and coopera¬ 
tion of community leaders and agencies 
is essential. 

• All those who want to participate in 
a recreation program should be in¬ 
cluded. No doubt there will be many 
who want to participate but who do not 
for various reasons. The handicapped 
child and his parents may feel that he 
is not capable of participating and that 
he is not wanted. Effort must be made 
to find these children, to make a place 
for them, and to let them know that they 
are wanted. 

• It may be necessary to convince some 
that they should participate. A program 
of public education as to the imnor- 
tance of recreation and the services 
available should help. Personal contact 
with parents and agencies serving 
handicapped children is probably most 
effective. 

• The program should be so designed 
that those who want to participate can 
participate. This will involve such 
things as: 

Grouping — considering such factors 
as developmental, ability, and interest 
levels. 

Provision of varied activ jties -offer¬ 
ing a wide selection in terms of the 
nature of the chihFs handicap, his ahili- 
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i\, *t.r iiis interest* There must l>e some¬ 
th:”'. n iuble for ever) one to meet both 
jKTr >,n#l ami social needs. 

Decentrv.izvtion of facilities and 
; .. \ms where feasible — placing 

certain activities where they are avail¬ 
able to more people. 

Taking recreation to people wher¬ 
ever THEY ma\ be- hospital, convales¬ 
cent home, special M-bool. their own 
home. 

Cooperation: with agencies — - work¬ 
ing with handicapped children, such as 
the blind, deaf, crippled, mentally re¬ 
tarded. and maladjusted. Such agencies 
may meet certain needs as medical care, 
education and training, or rehabilita¬ 
tion. However, they often have limita¬ 
tions of facilities and staff for meeting 
recreation and social needs of the child¬ 
ren in situations conducive to good 
recreation and mental health practices. 
The trained recreation worker, and the 
facilities at his disposal, can contribute 
much to improved recreation opportu¬ 
nity for the handicapped in such situ¬ 
ations by giving the children a chance 
to get into the community, to have new 
people brought to them, and to experi¬ 
ence greater variety in activities. 
Maintaining a year-round program. 
Occasional efforts, such as a summer 
camp for the handicapped, while im¬ 
portant. do not meet the continuing 
recreational needs of the handicapped. 
The program must he on-going, hut 
with changing emphasis. Needs during 
the school year and summer differ. 

• There should be a continuous survey 
of community recreation needs. This 


should be the primary responsibility of 
the recreation department, hut should 
involve other interested agencies. There 
is need of an initial survey to ascertain 
status, and a continuous survey to keep 
abreast of new and changing needs. 

The survey would include recreation 
serv ices and facilities of the total com¬ 
munity ; the nature and extent of these; 
assessment of immediate interest in 
recreation: immediate and long-range 
recreation needs; identification of those 
needs which should he met by the rec¬ 
reation department, and those which 
should he met by other agencies: ways 
and means of coordinating community 
effort; extra-recreation services, such as 
counseling and guidance, medical su¬ 
pervision and advice, and staff train¬ 
ing; personnel; facilities and equip¬ 
ment: and cost of both present program 
and anticipated expansion. The con¬ 
tinuous community survey is important 
to the success of the total recreation 
program, and at the same time it can 
reveal the needs of the handicapped. 

• Community services should he co¬ 
ordinated. This should he a cooperative 
effort b) the interested agencies in 
implementing the survey findings by 
activity of a representative central com¬ 
mittee. Various agencies include rec¬ 
reation in varying degrees in their 
programs—the schools, hospitals, and 
youth groups, such as the scouts. 4H 
clubs, YMCA, and YWCA. Coordina¬ 
tion helps avoid unnecessary duplica¬ 
tion. reveals those who are not being 
adequately served, and strengthens all 
program^, 


• Well-trained recreation leaders are 
essential. Particularly, they must under¬ 
stand and like handicapped children, 
have, the flexibility to adapt and im¬ 
provise to meet immediate situations, 
and have patience. In games it may be 
necessary to have few and simple rules, 
to simplify the equipment, to use fewer 
players, to make competition more even 
by giving some children a handicap, to 
teach hv example more than verbali¬ 
zation, to teach one part of a game at 
a time followed by practice, to rein¬ 
force learning through repetitions, to 
maintain interest by changing activities 
more often, to provide more rest peri¬ 
ods, to assure a feeling of success for 
all, and to compliment the children for 
success. 

^F^he general recreation objectives 
for handicapped children are the 
same as for all children. The emphasis 
may need to differ in certain respects; 
and the means of attaining objectives 
and the pace may differ. Much can he 
done within the framework of an exist¬ 
ing program, yet the special needs of 
handicapped children require more 
than mere adaptation of the usual pro¬ 
gram. Special activities for special 
groups must be planned. 

To include handicapped children in 
the recreation program there must he 
good leadership. Total community rec¬ 
reation needs must be ascertained, and 
the total community program must he 
coordinated. Only through such an ap¬ 
proach can handicapped children truly 
and completely be included in the rec¬ 
reation program, it 


They Came to the Fair 


Visitors at the 1%2 Los Angeles 
County Fair in Pomona, California, 
during September, were invited to two 
senior-citizens presentations and to view 
the special marine aquarium in the skin- 
diving booth in the sports section. 

Senior citizens’ music clubs from Hell 
Gardens. Maywood, and Garvey County 
Park in South San Gabriel presented in¬ 
strumental music in the amphitheater 
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under the direction of LaRue Ililliker of 
the Los Angeles County Department of 
Parks and Recreation. The concert was 
cosponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Committee on Affairs of the Aging. On 
the fair’s Senior Citizens Day, Mr. Hilli- 
kcr produced a variety show in the am¬ 
phitheater with the theme “Let’s Get 
Into The Act.” The senior citizen per¬ 
formers came from Alhambra, Para¬ 


mount, Maywood, Huntington Park, 
and Los Angeles. 

The county’s skin-diving booth ex¬ 
hibited underwater equipment and dis¬ 
tributed instructive literature. The ex¬ 
hibit’s theme was “Interest in Marine 
Life Preservation,” and the aquarium 
contained such undersea creatures as 
the moray eel, Pacific spiney lobster, 
perch varieties, and rock blenneys. 
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Creative activity program in If est Orange , New Jersey, provides a lifetime of enrichment 


Betty Whalen 

ecreation cau nourish muscles, 
nerves or intellect. Recreation 
offers many ways to c-.mstantlv 
nourish chihlren’s imaginations and 
bring forth a full (lowering of their 
fertile minds. How wonderful it is to 
see the release of jo} recreation can 
bring; how beautiful to know that we 
have tangible ways of teaching growth 
of the human spirit which will remain 
for a lifetime. 

West Orange, New Jersey, is a com¬ 
munity which provides its citizens with 
the opportunity of taking part in many 
forms of athletic recreation, such as foot¬ 
ball, baseball, skating, and swimming. 
It is also fortunate in being the home 
of an organization known as the Cre¬ 
ative Arts Group which has developed 
a highly successful after-school pro¬ 
gram of creative activity. The West 
Orange Department of Recreation ac¬ 
knowledged the need for just such a 
program when it was approached by 
founders of the group at the time of 
its inception and was receptive to plans. 
The department has helped the group 
financially and in other ways since its 
beginning seven years ago (See Recre¬ 
ation, December 1956). 

Every Saturday at Roosevelt Junior 
High School some two hundred children 
converge between fi :45am and 2:30pm 
to take part in the courses offered in 

Mrs. Whelan is past-president of the 
West Orange, New Jersey, Creative. Arts 
Group. She has also served as financial 
secretary for the group. 


art, drama, dance, and science. Classes 
in drama and dance are also held 
during the week for approximately an¬ 
other one hundred children. Without 
exception, each child arrives with 
shining face, anxious to participate. 
What happens in class is a delight to 
see. Observers quite literally note trans¬ 
formations as eager feet, hands, and 
voices free themselves. 

The scheduling of the classes is so 
arranged that those wishing to partici¬ 
pate in more than one activity may do 
so. Many children join two or three 
classes, perhaps drama, art and, science. 
Each of these stimulates in a different 
way, but all are so closely connected 
that the final result is a marvellous 
knitting together of expression. 

'TRie science program is designed to 
provide an opportunity for those 
seeking knowledge through participa¬ 
tion in a flexible science course not 
ordinarily available in the classroom. 
The children are encouraged to probe 
and learn about a great variety of dif¬ 
ferent things. A list of activities during 
the first twelve lessons this year in¬ 
cluded : 

• Discussion of fossils and fossil de¬ 
velopment. Molds and casts were made 
from clay and plaster of Paris. 

• Lecture on processing of natural rub¬ 
ber and making of synthetic rubber. 
Experiments were then performed on 
the different rubbers. 

• Discussion of atomic energy with il¬ 
lustrations and charts. Experimented 


on value of foods that might he used 
in underground shelters. Methods of 
purifying water were discussed and 
each member of the class made experi¬ 
ments. 

• Discussion of motors and fuels. Each 
student constructed a small electric- 
motor. Also investigated the workings- 
of automobile generators. 

• Several films were shown as an in 
troduction to the fascinating world of 
biology. Three living things, the frog, 
fish, and earthworm, were studied and 
dissected. The use of the microscope 
was discussed and students prepared 
their own slides. 

• The children performed experiments, 
with static electricity and magnetism 
and made a cloud chamber. 

• The class made a field trip to 
McGraw-Edison Research Laboratories 
in West Orange. 

The science instructor is Benjamin 
Estelow. well-known in the Oranges for 
the fine extra-curricular science pro¬ 
grams he has been conducting since he- 
began teaching. Mr. Estelow has been 
with St. Cloud’s School in West Orange 
since 1955. 

T N THE PERFORMING ARTS of dance and 
drama, children are inspired to ex¬ 
press themselves through the medium of 
body movement, improvisation, and 
pantomine. The dance program en¬ 
courages the releasing of attitudes, emo¬ 
tions, and the personality in dance 
form. Classes stimulate freedom of 
movement and teach fundamentals of 
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dance techniques. The adult dance les¬ 
sons are based on the same experiences 
as the younger groups. The teacher of 
the children’s groups is Micki Wesson 
who has such a way with her students 
that the shyest child responds with 
amazing freedom. Micki’s background 
includes years of study with Anna So¬ 
kolov, Jose I.imon, Doris Humphrey, 
School of American Ballet. Martha 
Graham, and many others. 

The adult dance is instructed by 
Judy Martin, who studied with Martha 
Graham. Anna Sokolov, and Marcia 
Cunningham, to mention just a few. 
She is currently associated with the 
Paperbag Players, a New ^ ork group 
of artists who perform for children 
(see Recreation, February 1962. Page 
93). She has also choreographed and 
danced with her own company through¬ 
out the East. 

Drama classes utilize the education¬ 
al possibilities of dramatic teaching for 
everyday living- to develop thinking, 
imaginative, expressive, poised individ¬ 
uals. . Activities include pantomine. 
storv telling, story improvisation, choral 
speaking, void# and speech develop¬ 
ment. 

The teenagers taking the drama 
course form “The Pied Piper Teen 
Theater Group" and learn acting tech¬ 
niques. makeup, stage design, directing, 
and production. They are also given 
speech training as a part of the program 
by a most able teacher. Albert kupferer, 
supervisor of speech for the West 
Orange School System. 

Instructing the drama classes is Rosi- 
lyn Wilder, who has been teaching cre¬ 
ative dramatics for eleven years. She 
was director of the Wilder Drama 
Studio and is responsible for Teen 
Theater Showcase, an annual festival 


of pla)s. Several dramatic groups meet 
and give presentations. It is an all-day 
affair and benefits each group in many 
ways. They learn a great deal by com¬ 
parison and friendly criticism. The 
Pied Pipers also take field trips to plays, 
rehearsals, and related special pro¬ 
grams. 

The art media is one that offers wide 
opportunities to work with different 
materials. The children use their hands, 
eyes, and minds in creating freely with 
paint, clay, and papier-mache; they 
make collages, mobiles, and even mur¬ 
als. This kind of work fertilizes young 
imaginations. Some of the work pro¬ 
duced has to be seen to be believed. 

S ince Creative Arts Groups had its 
modest beginning seven years ago, 
the program has mushroomed into 
something quite phenomenal. A pro¬ 
gram that started with a handfnl of chil¬ 
dren attending a few weekly lessons is 
now a well-run, efficient school provid¬ 
ing a total of twenty-two classes for 
some three hundred ranging in age from 
pre-kindergarten through high-school 
age. There is also the adult dance class. 

The group’s volunteer board is head¬ 
ed by the president assisted by three 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, recording 
secretary, and corresponding secretary. 
Some thirty persons serve on the hoard 
each year: some hold chairmanships, 
some head committees, others serve on 
the committees. The first vice-president 
is also chairman of a small Committee 
on Education, composed of four elect¬ 
ed members and two appointed mem¬ 
bers. 'Ibis committee meets regularlv 
with the director to discuss all matters 
related to the school, such as tuition, 
location, and programs, to name a few. 

The board has the responsibility of 
making all big decisions concerning the 
school: raising funds for scholarships, 
assisting with assemblies, attending to 
publicity, and holding program meet¬ 
ings designed to educate the parents to 
the need and benefit of creative activi¬ 
ties for their children. Working to¬ 
gether with the volunteers on the board 
are elected members who were nomin¬ 
ated and asked to serve. Several are 
members of the local Board of Educa¬ 
tion and ( *her interested and outstand¬ 
ing townspeople. The effort has proved 
it possible for many different persons 


to work together on a project of this 
kind. 

This year the growth of the group 
required appointing a director of the 
school and an executive secretary. 
Gloria Coville was chosen by the board 
as the first director of the school. The 
task of organizing and running the 
school requires almost full-time work 
on her part. Most of the summer is 
spent setting up locations for the com¬ 
ing year, and carefully scheduling 
classes so that as many children as pos¬ 
sible can participate. The careful se¬ 
lection of teachers, itself is no easy task 
as the standards set by the group for 
instructors are very high, must be made. 

O NCF, school starts in early October 
there are constant problems to be 
met and carefully handled by the di¬ 
rector. Each class must be run smooth¬ 
ly, teachers’ meetings organized, open 
house and assembly programs ar¬ 
ranged, and a hundred other things at¬ 
tended to. The assembly programs at 
the Saturday School are of special sig¬ 
nificance. Children in every class are 
given the opportunity of visiting with 
each of the other groups. In this way 
they participate in other media; they 
come to feel and recognize that each is 
connected by the same thread, free ex¬ 
pression of one’s inner self. 

The children themselves are the best 
advertisement for a program such as 
that of the Creative Arts Group. Those 
who doubt should observe and see for 
themselves the joy and eagerness with 
which each child comes to class, and 
sec the changes that occur in class it¬ 
self. The clumsy child flying across 
the lloor, the shy one emerging like a 
butterfly, and the riot of color created 
by some. One girl, now a young teen¬ 
ager, who has been with the group since 
its inception, wrote some of her 
thoughts to a local newspaper. She 
sums it all up from the students’ point 
of view : “Attending art, drama, and 
dance classes with the group has done 
things for me that are so wonderful 1 
would be lost without them ... a new 
and wonderful world to live in ... I 
see more of the beauty around me, hear 
more of the voices of nature, and under¬ 
stand my own motivations, looking at 
myself and others with greater pereep- 
tiveness.” ig 
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DEVELOPING THE RECREATION AREA 
AS A NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


An interesting group project 


F ROM A compact ISLAND city of seventeen square miles 
surrounded largely fay desert, Phoenix, Arizona, has 
exploded in almost continuous annexations and new 
housing developments during the past ten years into a me¬ 
tropolis of 211 square miles with almost half a million resi¬ 
dents. Its outpost suburb communities are separated still 
by cotton fields, citrus groves, and stretches of desert; the 
city’s center holds older people as its younger population 
moves outward and newcomers find homes in fiinge areas. 
In consequence, the Phoenix Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment finds itself faced with a new challenge in providing rec¬ 
reation service to this vast, sprawling, and changing com¬ 
munity. Many new r leaders have been rapidly brought into 
the program, given orientation, and presented wijh oppor¬ 
tunity for expanding the program. Leaders, older in terms 
of service, were presented with new problems. 

All these developments indicated a need for strengthened 
direction, new impetus, and a more unified approach to 
community recreation on the neighborhood level. The rec¬ 
reation division is meeting its challenge through an inserv¬ 
ice training program reflecting, in purpose and title, the 
strengthened direction of “Developing the Recreation Area 
as a Neighborhood Center.' 1 The training program has been 
entirely a cooperative effort. Leadership of several levels, 
working in committee, determined the basic community 
need and goal; the career (full-time) leaders on all levels 
This material was compiled by the staff oj the Phoenix, Ari¬ 
zona, Parks and Recreation Department. 


evolved the material outlined below in discussion sessions 
that revealed a dynamic interest and secured total partici¬ 
pation. 

The goal implied in the title of the project is being real¬ 
ized slowly but steadily, step by step. During the fall of 
1960 the study began with three two-hour sessions on iden¬ 
tifying and knowing the neighborhood, on discovering and 
serving interests. Leaders undertook voluntarily to utilize 
the material to enrich their service in their neighborhoods. 
Reports presented in the fall of 1961 revealed very consid¬ 
erable progress and continuing interest and enthusiasm. 
The group then developed the material on needs, included 
below, in three more two-hour sessions with an extra session 
added through request of the leaders. Leaders gave special 
attention to relating needs to opportunities for serving them 
through activities in the development and conduct of their 
programs. Reports on progress will be made this fall and 
further study will be planned as evaluation at that time 
indicates. 

The concept of a recreation area as a neighborhood cen¬ 
ter envisages the area as serving the recreation needs and 
interests of a defined neighborhood by providing an ade¬ 
quate and challenging activity program inviting wide par¬ 
ticipation. This concept of neighborhood service extends 
beyond those who chance to participate; it includes the 
development of the area as a focal point for recreation serv¬ 
ice and coordination of activities for all within the neigh¬ 
borhood. Its,realization involves reaching out in a dynamic 
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wav !i- determine the extent of the neighborhood, to dis¬ 
cos ei the socio-economic character of its people, their needs 
and >t rests. It involves an inventory and mobilization of 
leadership and facilities. 

st rblishing geographic boundaries of the neighborhood 
gives the leader the general dimensions of its physical area 
and identifies the people he is to serve. A number of differ 
cut kind- of natural and manmade barriers have been found 
to -erve as effective neighborhood boundaries. If not a 
boundary, such barriers can act as deterrents to program 
participation if they must be crossed or bypassed to reach 
a recreation area. Following are examples of these bound¬ 
ary-barriers: main traffic arteries, canals, streams, river or 
riverbed, railroad tracks, undeveloped areas, municipal fa¬ 
cilities (parks, schools, etcetera), churches, mountain range 
or hills, business and shopping centers, industrial areas, 
housing project, the distance people will walk or drive. 

Neighborhood boundaries are not always determined 
solelv by natural or manmade obstacles; however, the socio¬ 
economic aspects of a neighborhood must he considered 
with the physical factors in the definition of a specific neigh¬ 
borhood. Racial or ethnic aspects, economic factors, as 
w’ell as the many others listed helow, may have importance 
in delineating boundaries within or beyond what would 
seem to be the geographic boundaries. Knowledge, under¬ 
standing, and sensitivity to the people to he served—who 
they are, how they live—these factors are of vital signifi¬ 
cance to the leader in establishing successful relationships 
in planning and program. Important factors include racial 
group, economic status, cultural background, ethnic back¬ 
ground. language harrier, religion, age distribution, educa¬ 
tional level, availability of transportation, employment 
status and/or welfare status, type of work (factory, manual, 
semi-skilled, skilled), interests, working hours, size of fam¬ 
ily, background for leisure activities, school interest, groups 
(business, merchants I, other organizations, clubs, double- 
session schools, undesirable elements, reputation of park 
and neighborhood, type of residences, and migratory 
workers. 


1 1 ’’o kva i.lTATK present program, to develop and extend it. 

the interests of people in the neighborhood must he 
known. These may he discovered in several ways—perhaps 
through a study of past activity and attendance records, or 
a survey may he made of recreation activities being con¬ 
ducted by commercial, public, and private groups or agen¬ 
cies. Contact with people may be made through groups— 
church, school, PTA, business or industrial. Individuals 
can be approached by personal interview, door-to-door poll¬ 
ing. telephone, or questionnaire. The leader may make the 
survey, and much is to be said for this method, as far as il is 
practicable, because of the insight it affords about the people 
in the neighborhood and the rapport that can he established 
through personal contacts. Volunteers can he used, and 
community leaders can give valuable assistance and infor¬ 
mation. 

Once the boundaries of the neighborhood have been de¬ 
fined. a survey of the recreation facilities can he made. Fur¬ 
ther program development may depend upon maximum use 


of all facilities in a neighborhood, upon developing further 
the cooperative use of facilities by various organizations 
and agencies. The recreation leader can play an important 
part in coordinating such use in his role as neighborhood 
center leader, and recreation coordinator. Public, private, 
and commercial facilities in the neighborhood (or serving 
it) need to be surveyed and may include: 


Public 


Parks and zoos 
Schools 
Museums 
I-ibraries 

Private 

Backyard swimming pools 
Trailer court recreation 
rooms and game courts 
Legions, VFW’s 
Red Cross 
USO 

Hoys’ clubs 


Fairgrounds 
Parkways 
Golf Courses 
Ballparks 

and Agency 
Y.MCA-YWCA 
Tennis and golf clubs 
Jewish Community Center 
Country clubs 

Hotels and molels (golf courses, 
playgrounds) 

Little theater 
CYO 


Rowling alleys 
Movie theaters 
Golf courses 
Nightclubs 
Saloons 

Miniature golf courses 
Drive-Ins 


Commercial 

Gyms and pools 
Trampoline centers 
Kiddylands 
Kart tracks 
Pool halls 
Penny arcades 
Ballparks 


A RECREATION PROGRAM is predicated on leadership; 

hence an inventory of sources of leadership and poten¬ 
tial leaders is imperative. Leadership may he found within 
the neighborhood or from outside its boundaries. Public 


departments and private agencies may provide leaders; vol¬ 
unteers can serve a w ide variety of leadership needs. Lead¬ 
ers may lie found by direct personal inquiry, by question¬ 
naire, through other volunteers, by making leadership needs 
known to the public. Some sources of volunteer leadership 
are public and private agencies, schools, service clubs and 
other local organizations, parents, junior leaders, and so on. 

After having discovered the interests of the neighborhood 
and determined the facilities and leadership available, it 
is necessary to develop a plan to accommodate these inter¬ 
ests. Some of the ways to do this are to: 

• Make an interest-survey chart indicating age, sex, skill 
level and degree of interest for all activities. 

• Make a chart listing facilities, then coordinate with in¬ 
terest chart and available leadership. 

• Examine costs in detail. 

• Secure assistance from neighborhood group represent¬ 
atives in establishing priorities for expediting plan and es¬ 
tablishing immediate, intermediate, and ultimate goals. 

• Prepare a time schedule in accordance with age groups 
to he served, major interests and availability of facilities, 
leaders, participants. 

• Keep the supervisor informed. 

The final steps are in the implementation and evaluation 
oj the plan. To this end we must secure leadership and as¬ 
sign responsibilities. I his can be done by organizing groups 
and clubs on an autonomous or seini-autonomous basis. This 
will free professional leadership for initiating new programs 
or expanding existing activities. After the program has been 

Continued on Page 426 
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Breaks Interstate Park, Kentucky-Virginiu. 


Part 2 Authorization and function 


George Butler 

number of possible arrangements for allocating re¬ 
sponsibility for recreation in metropolitan areas can 
be suggested. The status quo can be maintained; the 
service of existing units can be improved; coordination and 
cooperation can be affected through informal or formal 
means; responsibility for appropriate parts of the recreation 
function can be assigned to agencies at different levels of 
government; or responsibility for the total recreation func¬ 
tion for the entire metropolitan area can be allocated to one 
central authority. Because of the great diversity in the size 
and population of metropolitan areas and the still greater 
variety of government units within their boundaries, it is 
obvious that no single pattern of recreation administration 
is desirable or applicable to all two hundred and twelve 
areas. Furthermore, some of the proposals that follow could 
not be put into effect in many states until legislation permit¬ 
ting such action should be enacted. Instances can be cited, 
however, where most of the proposed arrangements are in 
effect. None of the suggested plans presuppose the existence 
of a metropolitan government. 

Maintenance of the status quo is not the answer—if it 
were, the problem of providing adequate and efficient rec¬ 
reation service to metropolitan areas would not exist. The 
opposite alternative;—that one central authority be created 
to administer the total recreation function—would be diffi¬ 
cult to achieve in many are;as. Equally important, the wis¬ 
dom of such action may be (]uestioned, because some aspects 
of the recreation function are so closely related to the lives 
and interests of the people that they can best be provided 
by a local rather than a metropolitan agency. The solution 
of the problem therefore seems to lit; between these extreme 
proposals. 

Increased informal cooperation and coordination among 
public and private recreation agencies and formal coopera¬ 
tive agreements would undoubtedly add to the effectiveness 


of existing recreation services, but they may be considered 
as a complement to more substantive changes rather than 
as means of achieving the desired result. Therefore, divi¬ 
sion of responsibility for the recreation function among 
two levels of government may be necessary in most areas. 
A third level of responsibility might be proposed, since 
some recreation services for residents of metropolitan areas 
are provided outside the area or benefit equally persons liv¬ 
ing inside it and others beyond its boundaries. However, 
such services are not necessarily a primary concern of the 
metropolitan area because they are usually rendered by a 
state authority or by one or more state agencies in areas 
lying within more than one state. 

As previously indicated, certain recreation subfunctions 
are so closely associated with and restricted to the needs and 
interests of the people of the locality that they can best be 
administered by authorities at the local level. It is therefore 
proposed that all areas, facilities, and services that benefit 
only local residents be administered by the municipality in 
which they are located or provided. The acquisition, plan¬ 
ning, development, operation, and maintenance of parks and 
other recreation areas serv mg residential neighborhoods and 
communities within the boundaries of the city, town, village, 
or borough would be a local responsibility. Larger proper¬ 
ties serving the entire city would likewise be under local 
control unless, because of their location, facilities, or activi¬ 
ties, they attracted a considerable number of nonresidents. 
Other subfunctions that would be allocated to the local ad¬ 
ministrative unit include: (1) the acquisition, promotion, 
conduct, and supervision of a program of diversified activi¬ 
ties, carried on at the local indoor and outdoor centers: (21 
the organization of clubs, teams, leagues, and groups engag¬ 
ing in music, drama, arts and crafts, sports, hobbies, and 
other activities on a neighborhood or citv-wide basis; (3) 
the furnishing of leadership service, advice, and equipment 
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to local institutions, agencies, and individuals. The extent 
to which some of these services would be provided by the 
i ai cihority nun well \ ary w ith the size of the munieipal- 
m \ large city department could provide all of them— 
and .more if necessary, In a small city, where limited facili- 
t ies,. stall, funds, and population would make it uneconomical 
or iiiy radical to provide some of these services at the local 
level, the need for an administrative agency at a higher level 
would he indicated. 

T IT1I FEW EXCEPTION'S incorporated places should pro- 
vide basic neighborhood and community-wide areas 
and services and are capable of doing so. If the metro¬ 
politan area is composed entirely of such places there is little 
reason why the central city or other political units should 
need to furnish such areas or services for the benefit of other 
localities. Exceptions would be such facilities as a zoological 
park or golf course, which would not he provided by the 
smaller municipalities: consequently, if their residents used 
facilities provided by the central city, they might benefit 
from service they do not support through taxation. This in¬ 
equity could he eliminated if the central city charged non¬ 
residents an entrance or use fee or a higher fee than that 
paid by local residents. 

In these metropolitan areas the county seems the logical 
agency for providing the nonlocal aspects of the recreation 
function. Among these are the areas and facilities which 
serve the entire area, such as large recreation parks, reserva¬ 
tions. and properties such as golf courses, camps, zoological 
parks, nature preserves, cultural centers, and parkways. An¬ 
other county suhfunetion w:ould he the organization of area¬ 
wide athletic leagues, music, drama, nature, and dance 
groups and the conduct of tournaments, festivals, and special 
events in which groups from all localities take part. Other 
services that can he provided efficiently on an area- or 
county-wide basis are the conduct of elinies and training 
courses and furnishing recreation services to hospitals, nurs¬ 
ing homes, orphanages, and other institutions. Since the tax 
burden entailed in furnishing these services would he spread 
equitably over the entire population benefited, the arrange¬ 
ment should raise little opposition. 

The exception would be if the central city already pro¬ 
vides such services from its own funds, in which case a 
county-financed service largely benefiting other localities 
would place a double tax burden on residents of the central 
city. In such cases, a possible solution would he for the 
county to contract with the central city to extend its services 
to the residents of other municipalities. An alternative would 
be for the central city to transfer to the county for operation 
properties or facilities serving the entire county or for the 
county’ to relieve the central cilv of the expense and responsi¬ 
bility of providing certain eounty-wide services. Jii some 
instances, the best solution might he to arrange for the joint 
city-county operation of a specific area, facility, or service. 

A DIFFERENT SITUATION* exists where much of the countv 

apart from the central city is unincorporated. Its resi¬ 
dents presumably would have the benefit of neighborhood 
or community recreation facilities and services only if they 


. . . neon-bright strip cities along main traveled 
roads; housing tracts in profusion; clogged roads and 
billboard alleys; a |very| chaotic mixture of super¬ 
markets, used car lots, and pizza parlors; the asphalt 
plain of parking spaces; instead of parks, gray-look¬ 
ing fields forlornly waiting to be subdivided. These 
are the qualities of most of our new urban areas— 
of our slurbs —our sloppy, sleazy, slovenly, slipshod 
semi-cities.— From California, Going, Going . . . 
by Samuel E. Wood and Alfred E. Heller. 


were provided by private group initiative, a local school 
or special district, or the county. In such eases, a county¬ 
wide tax for this purpose would he. unfair to the citizens of 
unincorporated places that already provide recreation for 
their own residents through local tax funds. Possible solu¬ 
tions that would avoid tax inequities would be for local rec¬ 
reation areas and services to he provided in the unincorpo¬ 
rated areas by the school or special districts or for a special 
recreation tax to be levied on such areas to provide funds to 
be spent by the county in extending such service for their 
benefit. As in other counties, recreation areas, facilities, and 
services benefiting the entire county would be provided by 
a county agency. 

Another solution would he for the central city and other 
municipalities to transfer all their recreation responsibilities 
to the county, which would then administer the entire rec¬ 
reation function within its boundaries. This transfer would 
he diflieult to achieve in practice and would also involve the 
performance by the county of recreation subfunetions that 
are more appropriately carried on by a local agency. A spe¬ 
cial recreation and/or park district with boundaries cotermi¬ 
nous with those of the county might be created but, unless 
it was given authority or taxing lower beyond that of the 
county, there would he little advantage in creating another 
unit of government. 

'I he problem is more complex in the seventy-nine metro¬ 
politan areas which include more than one county or which 
extend across state lines. A suggested solution in areas 
within a single state is the creation of a special recreation 
and/or park district coterminous with the boundary of the 
area. The responsibility of such a district should probably 
lie restricted to providing recreation properties and services 
that benefit the entire area. In general, it is not the ideal 
type of agency to provide neighboihood and community rec¬ 
reation facilities and services. Municipalities within the area 
would therefore continue to operate playgrounds and other 
local facilities and to conduct neighborhood and city-wide 
activities. Properties and services that benefit residents of 
the entire metropolitan area could he transferred to the spe¬ 
cial district, thus relieving the municipalities of the expense 
of maintaining them. 

Creation of a special district may he achieved more read¬ 
ily than other proposed arrangements such as city-county 
consolidation or the transfer of functions from municipali¬ 
ties to counties and it can he a means of securing funds in 
excess of debt or tax limitations. On the other hand, the 
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functional authority is opposed by many political loaders 
and public administrators as “supergovernment,” as a piece¬ 
meal approach to metropolitan problems, and as an addition 
to the already excessive number of local units of government. 

Another possible solution in the multiple-county area 
would be for the county governments to arrange for joint 
operation of area-wide facilities and services, with authoritv 
and Costs divided according to a mutually acceptable plan 
Local recreation functions would he handled in the same 
manner as in a single county, with or without unincorporated 
areas. Such a plan would require an acceptance by the 
county authorities of the need for cooperative action and of 
the advantages to be gained by a sharing of responsibilities 
and expense. 

O EVERAL MAJOR problems with reference to the recreation 
L' function facing metropolitan areas are: 

• Planning and acquisition of recreation areas in advance 
of actual need so as to assure the availability of adequate 
recreation spaces as the population increases and the acqui¬ 
sition before land costs become prohibitive. It is especially 
serious in unincorporated areas. 

• Development of a system of administering recreation 
which will equitably distribute costs and benefits. 

• Coordination of effort on the part of all levels of govern¬ 
ment which provide recreation service and cooperation 
among public and private recreation agencies. Otherwise, 
it is impossible to attain the maximum value from the in¬ 
vestment in properties, leadership and services. 

• Expansion by the states and the federal government of 
their share of responsibility for providing recreation, in view 
of the increasing mobility of residents of metropolitan areas. 

• The need for “an increased awareness of the political en¬ 
vironment in which the recreation profession operates and 
an understanding of the political resources available for use 
in attaining recreation goals.”* 

As previously mentioned, some of the preceding proposals 
cannot be put into effect in many states at present because 
state legislation authorizing such action is nonexistent. Ac¬ 
cording to Thomas H. Reed, noted expert on government, 
the abnormal growth in metropolitan areas “has defied all 
existing means of control and directions until the metropoli¬ 
tan problem has become, next to that of national defense, 
our greatest political perplexity.” In his opinion, “No other 
agency than the state can accomplish the reorganization of 
the structure of local government necessary to a solution of 
the metropolitan problems.”* 

r | ''itte report by the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, previously mentioned, likewise indi¬ 
cated the key role of the states in solving the difficulties in¬ 
volved in the general metropolitan problem. Rather than 
suggesting a single solution, the commission proposed “legis¬ 
lative provision by the slate of permissive authority to all of 
its metropolitan areas to employ whichever of these principal 
methods is determined by the residents of the areas and 
their political leaders to be the preferable one in the light 

‘“Challenge: Metro Puzzle.” National Municipal Review. Decem¬ 
ber 1958. 


DMINIS TR ATION 

of all the attendent circumstances.” Among the “arsenal” of 
remedial weapons proposed bv the commission to be pro- 
v ided by the state are the follow ing: 

Assertion of legislative authority regarding metropolitan 
areas. The commission recommends that the states, when 
considering either general constitutional revision or under¬ 
taking constitutional changes with regard to local home rule, 
reserve sufficient authority in the legislature to enable legis¬ 
lative action where necessary to modify responsibilities of 
and relationships among local units of government located 
within metropolitan areas in the best interests of the people 
of the areas as a whole. 

Authorization of municipal annexation of unincorporated 
areas without consent of areas annexed. The commission 
recommends that the states examine critically their present 
constitutional and statutory provisions governing annexa¬ 
tion of territory to municipalities and that they' act promptly 
to eliminate or amend—at least with regard to metropolitan 
areas—provisions that now hamper the orderly and equit¬ 
able extension of municipal boundaries so as to embrace un¬ 
incorporated territory in which urban development is under¬ 
way or in prospect. 

Authorization of interlocal contracting and joint enterprises. 
The commission recommends the enactment of legislation 
by tbe states authorizing, at least within the confines of the 
metropolitan areas, two or more units of local government 
to exercise jointly or cooperatively any power possessed by 
one or more of the units concerned and to contract with one 
another for the rendering of government services. 
Authorization for the creation of functional authorities. The 
commission recommends that states consider the enactment 
of legislation authorizing local units of government within 
metropolitan areas to establish, in accordance with statutory 
requirements, metropolitan service corporations or authori¬ 
ties for the performance of government serv ices necessitating 
area-wide handling, such corporations to have appropriate 
borrowing and taxing power, hut with the initial establish¬ 
ment and any subsequent broadening of functions and re¬ 
sponsibilities being subject to voter approval on the basis 
of an area-wide majority. 

Authorization for voluntary transfer of functions from rail- 
nicipalities to counties and vice versa. The commission rec¬ 
ommends the enactment of legislation by the state author¬ 
izing the legislative bodies of municipalities and counties 
located within metropolitan areas to take mutual and co¬ 
ordinate action to transfer responsibility for specified 
government services from one unit of government to the 
other. 

Additional recommendations call on the states to author¬ 
ize the creation of metropolitan area study commissions and 
of metropolitan area planning bodies. Among the functions 
of the latter body would be providing advisory recommenda¬ 
tions to the local units of government in the metropolitan 
area with respect to its planned development and the devel¬ 
opment of area-wide plans for land use and capital facilities. 
The commission also proposed several tvpes of direct state 
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act tit. it volving assistance to metropolitan areas anrl the np- 
} lit 'h t..f rertain controls with reference to their operation. 

! !recommendations In the advisory commission are di- 
i t : toward the general problems of metropolitan areas 
hut are equal!) applicable to the recreation function. 
If the' are put into effect in a state the) will facilitate the 
alio ition of responsibility for recreation service among ap¬ 
propriate government levels and agencies. Recreation au¬ 
thorities therefore have a stake in the passage of slate legis¬ 
lation that will help make possible the best solution of the 
recreation problem in metropolitan areas, gt 
(To be continued next month) 


For Want of a Plan 

r |'hlK HE or: NT report on California Going , Going . . .. Is* 
*- sued 1>\ California Tomorrow, a nonprofit educational 
institution in Sacramento, explored regional planning in the 
state and discovered a sad situation: It found that. "‘Because 
local planning is inadequate for dealing with area-wide prob¬ 
lems. the state legislature has authorized the creation of re¬ 
gional planning commissions. These may he formed in any 
of three ways: I T) area planning commissions representative 
of city' or county commissions may be established by counties 
and cities by resolution of the governments involved: (2) 
two or more neighboring counties may create a planning 
district upon a resolution of the boards of supervisors in each 
county; (3) regional planning commissions may he estab¬ 
lished by boards of supervisors according to distiiet bound¬ 
aries drawn up by the State Office of Planning. 

“But. there is. in fact, no planning authority in California 
extending over a full region or metropolitan area, and none 
of the three methods now available for establishing area-wide 
planning is completely satisfactory. The only commissions 
that have been established have been in small areas for only 
parts of total regions. Even here commission disagreements 
between cities and counties or between counties themselves 
have affected both the financing arid the programs. . . . 

“All area-wide planning commissions, in the absence of 
area-wide government, are ‘floating type’ agencies, power¬ 
less to carry out the plans they prepare. They are completely 
at the mercy of each single government within the area. Even 
if there were regional governments to back up the regional 
planning, the planning would not be completely effective 
without an over-all state plan for the development of Cali¬ 
fornia’s lands. No such state plan exists. Meanwhile the 
slurbs (sloppy semi-cities) eat their way across the plains, 
without regard to community planning or regional planning, 
or federal planning programs.” 

The report is available for S.75 from California Tomor¬ 
row. 334 Forum Building, Sacramento 14. 


NEW 
NRA 
FIELD 
DIRECTOR 

A Knit It E. Todd, formerly a district representative of 
the National Recreation Association and well known 
in the recreation field, was appointed director of field 
sendees for the \ssociation, as of September 16. After serv¬ 
ing as acting director for some months, Mr. Todd now fills 
the spot left by Charles Emery Reed, who retired in January 
1962 after forty-five years of service. Mr. Todd, who ob¬ 
tained his B.A. from Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, and 
his M.A. from Drake University, lies Moines. Iowa, joined 
the staff of the Association in September 1943. He was as¬ 
signed as field representative of the Midwest District with 
headquarters in Kansas City, Missouri. In 1955, he began 
a four-year leave-of-absenee to serve as director of recreation 
for the United States Air Force in Europe. When he returned 
to the Association in 1959. he served a period in charge of 
office administration at NRA headquarters in New York City. 

Mr. Todd approached the recreation field with a musical 
accompaniment. First a music teacher in public schools in 
Kansas and in Iowa, he subsequently taught music at Drake 
University and Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri. 
During this period, be began to combine his music with an 
interest in recreation. During his summers at Stephens he 
worked for the Iowa Extension Service where 4-H camps 
and women’s choral programs were his dominion. He also 
served as director of training for the state of Iowa Works 
Progress Administration, training personnel for recreation 
leadership. In 1943. as a program specialist in the West¬ 
chester County, New York, Recreation Commission—now 
the Westchester County Department of Parks, Recreation, 
and Conservation—Mr. Todd conducted training programs 
for recreation leaders and organized community sings and 
other musical activities. 

During his years in the recreation profession. Mr. Todd 
has received various awards and citations. He was one of 
the founding fathers of the European Recreation Society. 
He was cited hy the Air Force for spiritual and moral lead¬ 
ership during the time that he worked in Germany with youth 
activities. He has also been made an Admiral of the Ne¬ 
braska Navy, an honor similar to that of becoming a Ken¬ 
tucky Colonel. 



'T'he smallest patch of green to arrest the monotony of asphalt and concrete is as important to the 
value of real estate as streets, sewers, and convenient shopping. We are saying now for the first 
time in New York City that open space is not to be considered as a gouge here and a notch there, de¬ 
priving builders of valuable floor space but as a usable commodity worth more than the office it re¬ 
places. —James Felt, Chairman, City of New York Planning Commission. 
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PERSONNEL 



YOUR AGENCY’S PORTRAIT 


W. C. Sutherland 

D O YOU SICE YOl RSEJ.E as others see 
you? How do you look to you? Do 
you look the same to others? These are 
questions to ask about your department 
or organization, as well. The size of 
your agency doesn't matter; large or 
small, it has an image, a profile, a por¬ 
trait . . . and the picture il portrays to 
the public is most important. 

What is a portrait? From the stand¬ 
point of your agency, it is all the things 
that the public sees or hears; it is all the 
little pieces of information, all the com¬ 
munications. all the experiences—yes, 
all the rumors that touch the public in 
one and a thousand ways. The agency’s 
basic philosophy, its personality in deal¬ 
ing with the public in terms of service, 
its attitude toward its own personnel, its 
interest in the total public service, the 
reputation the agency has for its activi¬ 
ties in all these areas, day bv day— 
paints the portrait stroke by stroke, step 
by step, in the minds of the people in 
the community. 

Impressing the public with the most 
favorable attributes is important in in¬ 
ducing a following, continued loyalty 
and support. People “humanize” an 
agency as they do individuals by giving 
personality characteristics to it. They 
analyze and appraise an agency as they 
would an acquaintance. They apply 
descriptive words to it; such as, friend¬ 
ly, dependable, solid, honest, self-re¬ 
specting. or indifferent, cold, unreliable, 
insincere, impersonal. They are attract¬ 
ed to an agency r they can feel comfort¬ 
able about. 

This emphasizes the importance of 
team spirit . . . the knowledge of each 
employee that he may, at the proper 
time, make his contribution to ihe build¬ 
ing of the desirable portrait. Every per¬ 
son from the board member and the ex¬ 
ecutive to the file clerk is involved. The 
board member’s comments in public, 
the executive’s attitude toward his staff, 
the staff’s attitude toward the organiza- 


Mr. Sutherland is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. This material 
is adapted from the Royal Bank of 
Canada's Monthly Letter. Vol. 43. 
No. 1, 


lion, and the volunteer’s pride in 
agency, the supervisor’s relationship 
with those under him, the telephone op¬ 
erator's reception of calls, the reception¬ 
ist’s or secretary’s meetings of visitors, 
the leaders’ acceptance in the neighbor¬ 
hood—ALT these and many others con¬ 
tribute their strokes, one by one, to the 
final picture. If the work climate is 
healthy and the spirit is right all these 
contributions made by each member of 
the team in his own way will be com¬ 
bined to create the kind of image that 
will distinguish an agency as one de¬ 
serving of respect and support (moral 
and monetary). 

T he desired image does not just hap¬ 
pen ... it doesn’t come as a lucky 
break, from magic dust or from schem¬ 
ers or structural designers behind secret 
or sacred doors. Neither can it be im¬ 
posed on the public by proclaiming or 
shouting about its merits. It comes 
from careful planning and considera¬ 
tion involving deeply the executive and 
his hoard. 

Ihe desired image has to be built 
from the inside out. This accents the 
little things for they count more than 
the big ones. Each day, the agency is 
judged a thousand times by the per¬ 
sonal experience of a citizen with some 
member of your department, not so 
much on big issues as in the minor ad¬ 
justments of daily activity. The public 
is quick to sense indifference and care¬ 
lessness and just as quick to see through 
any" shallow veneer or pretense. It ex¬ 
pects character, honesty", dedication, 
and other things essential to any suc¬ 
cessful and worthwhile enterprise. 
Flaws in the spirit and behavior of the 
executive and his staff will be detected. 
Yes. it is the little things, the bits and 
pieces all put together that make up the 
whole image. This image must he 
unique and have real meaning to people 
if it is to be distinguished from being 
just another agency. 

In the beginning, we asked two ques¬ 
tions: How does your department or 
organization look to you? How does it 
look to others? There may be a serious 
difference between how w"e view our¬ 
selves and how the public sees us. The 
image is not to inflate our egos, but 


rather to give the public and ourselves 
a true picture of what we are and what 
we do. Therefore, surveys of our pub¬ 
lic and ourselves are necessary occa¬ 
sionally" to find out what the people 
think we are. 

Who are the people we are try ing to 
impress? First, they are the folks who 
participate in our programs and the po¬ 
tential participants. Our future is in 
their hands. Second, they are the public 
officials who control or influence the 
distribution of the community dollar. 
Third, there is the related agency and till 
those allied and supporting services that 
make up the total public and community 
service. Fourth, the general public made 
up of people who have no special con¬ 
nection with the agency but whose 
views and comments expressed infor¬ 
mally and casually may influence pres¬ 
ent participants, the potentials and 
those even too young for today’s pro¬ 
grams. 

And finally, and most important, are 
the employees of the agency. They too, 
are affected by the reputation of the 
agency. If they are proud of their af¬ 
filiation, they will be loyal. Perform¬ 
ance will be good and turnover will be 
small. Tbe employees must help build 
the desired image, but they must also be 
inspired by it. The image displayed will 
be the image inside. The more solid the 
inspiration, the more successful will be 
the picture. The source of the image 
building force, therefore, must come 
from the heart of the agency, its execu¬ 
tive and managing authority. 

A n agency’s greatness is difficult to 
define, hut one thing is sure—it is 
made up of individuals and they are all 
different. There is no uniformity and 
some individuals are charming and 
some are not; some are easy to get on 
with and others are difficult; some are 
impulsive, others predictable; some are 
effective, others less so; but all are 
capable of becoming something greater 
than they are now. The place to start 
building the desired image is with self, 
more specifically, the executive who, in 
turn, must develop, motivate, and in¬ 
spire that he may accomplish his most 
imnortant task of bringing out the best 
in his staff, if: 
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NOTES FOR 

THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The Miraculous City 

Are American cities fast approaching a dismal point of 
no return? In order to qualify as an expert on the citv must 
»ou foretell its doomsday? In an article entitled “The Mi¬ 
raculous Citv" in the December 1961 issue of National Civic 
Review , Dr. Paul A. Ylvisaker urges a new approach to the 
resolution of the problems surrounding the metropolis. He 
asked, "fsn t it about time we view the city of the twentieth 
century as less a set of problems than as a substantial human 
success?” ***“ 

‘AT e ought to be talking about resolving urban problems, 
not about solving them, for 1 know of no problem affecting 
cities which does not basically involve conflicts, contradic¬ 
tions. incompatabilities. and differences—not so much be¬ 
tween goodies and badies fin fact, rarely so) but between 
more or less decently motivated persons and groups of per¬ 
sons whose self-interests must be tempered, shaped, and 
molded if the city is to be anything more than the plaything 
of the man with the biggest army or the most money or the 
most capacity for mischief, villainy, or seduction.” 

He adds. “Judging from the enthusiasm with which re¬ 
search has lately been welcomed by planners and politicians 
alike, we’re in the stage where a study is worth a thousand 
deeds. The fact is. a study mav make a thousand deeds un¬ 
necessary and another thousand deeds possible—hv correctly 
redefining a problem or preparing the communitv to accept 
action which otherwise would be voted down. Hut that’s not 
always the intent of those who commission studies and there 
comes a point where someone must take responsibilitv and 
act. . . . 

T am arguing for three things—more research, more ac¬ 
tion, and a better balance between them.’' 

In his opinion, we must devote most of our available pub¬ 
lic resources to human improvements within the central city 
and on physical improvements in the suburbs. . . . “Money 
spent in educating children of the gray area, orienting new¬ 
comers whose income restricts them to obsolescent housing, 
providing job skills and opportunities and the like will have 
vastly greater returns than money spent on physical im¬ 
provements. There must obviously be a combination of both 
hut I would stand fast bv the suggested priority. . . . 

“On the city’s periphery, in the growth and open areas, 
one does have elbow room to create new urban forms and 
exploit new technology. Here one can experiment with physi¬ 
cal planning with the prospect of broad effect and wide 
adaptation. Hut. for the most part, our physical planners 
have heen working downtown, wdth at hest the prospect of 
changing only three percent of the physical plant in anv one 
year. Meanwhile, at the periphery, our new money is being 
spent by a hodgepodge of investors, largely on the basis of 
short-range returns and yesterday’s standards.” 


In Plain English 

In a recent talk to classes at West Point, Robert Moses, 
New York's veteran park administrator, made a number of 
statements that recreation workers should heed. He stated, 
for example: 

“If I had my way, no one would graduate from this or 
any other institution of learning who cannot read, write, and 
speak good, clear, concise, simple English. . . . 

“I savagely correct reports and drafts of letters with a 
blue pencil, cut them to ribbons, blot out the repetitions, 
mixed metaphors, circumlocutions, misspelled words and 
dreary Madison Avenue or technical cliches, and the same 
writers, perhaps a bit angry and chagrined, triumphantly 
send back the same tripe the next day. . . . 

“You will have gathered that, in my book, next to coinage, 
the greatest desiderata in public life are writing and speak 
ing plain Anglo-Saxon without unnecessary adornment, long 
Latinized words, circumlocutions, and barbarous business 
English. . . . 

“All life is indeed a battle and the man who has learned 
to express himself simply in his native tongue has given a 
hostage to fortune.” 

Cooperative Planning 

Edwin G. Rice, consultant on curriculum services in the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, made a strong 
plea for cooperative planning before a conference sponsored 
by the Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation in 
November 1961. He pointed out that planning authorities to¬ 
day assume that the school building and site should serve 
the community recreation and education needs: 

“Since community recreation by its very nature serves 
all the people, it would appear that many different people 
must participate in planning facilities. Such community 
problems as inadequate physical education and recreation 
facilities, faulty planning, uneconomical use of existing fa¬ 
cilities, as well as safety problems all affect the efficiency 
with which the community may provide satisfactory rec¬ 
reation opportunities for all of its people, When community 
representatives, professional staff of the school, park and 
recreation department personnel, etcetera, all [dan together, 
we can be assured of more adequate and appropriate com¬ 
munity recreation facilities for both education and recrea¬ 
tion. Further, such cooperative planning avoids costly dupli¬ 
cations which otherwise may result in a separate system of 
facilities for the school and another for the park and rec¬ 
reation department. Today, the tax dollar must be used 
most wisely or we will be forced to curtail the community 
services which have heen an important part of our way of 
conducting civic affairs, ij: 
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THE LAKE 
WHERE 
EACH 
CARES TO 
SHARE 

“Sharing the waters ” 
is not just an idle phrase 
among the water sport 
enthusiasts on Lake Havasu 
along the Colorado River 

Charles C. Niehuis 


RECREATION 

DIGEST 


B efore Havasu Lake was created 
on the Colorado River, it was 
said that “you have to chew the 
water before you can swallow it.” This 
drainage of a large part of the West 
carried a terrific silt load. Few people 
were interested in the river, except sev¬ 
eral prospectors and fur trappers who 
used it as a means to move from place 
to place. Then, in 1938 the U.S. Rureau 
of Reclamation built Parker Dam, im¬ 
pounding Havasu Lake. Probably no 
other lake in the United States has had 
greater demands made of it by such a 
multitude of outdoor interests. 

Havasu I.ake was created primarily 
to store water and to generate electrical 
power for the metropolitan areas of 
Southern California. Rut. when the 
Colorado River began hacking up be¬ 
hind the dam and flooding raw desert 
land, other values were discovered. 
Thousands and thousands of waterfowl 
migrating down the Colorado River 
system every season stopped at Havasu 
Lake. Desert bighorn sheep, the num¬ 
ber one game animal sought by sport 
hunters, came out of the barren, sun- 
scorched mountains to drink from the 
lake. Hosts of other mammals and birds 
took up residence on its shores. And so, 
Havasu Lake National Wildlife Refuge 
came into being under U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service jurisdiction. 


As the roily waters of the Colorado 
River were quieted behind the dams, 
silt began to settle and game fish began 
to appear in the clearing waters. There 
were Iargemoutli bass, crappies, blue- 
gills, channel catfish, and others. 

The first survey of human use was 
made in 1947 where it was estimated 
that forty-five thousand man-day uses 
were made of the lake. These were most¬ 
ly by fishermen. Within ten years, the 
tally sheet showed 239,000 man-day- 
uses were made of the area, and they 
were not all by fishermen. There were 
campers, hunters, picnickers, and a 
strange new breed flying about behind 
fast boats without benefit of wings—the 
water skiers. The L .S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service now found itself in the recrea¬ 
tion business. It knew a great deal about 
such things as ducks and geese, but sat¬ 
isfying a public demand for recreation 
opportunities was a little out of its line. 
So. it employed the U.S. Park Service to 
run a survey. The Park Serv ice came up 
with the startling fact that Havasu Lake 
could expect a million man-day uses hv 
1970. This threw everybody into a spin, 
especially the fishermen. 

/''Wbviousi.y, the public could not be 
denied its right to recreation. No 
one knew better than Lou Hatch, the 
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Campers on offshore islands , not used as wildlife refuges, watch an oathoarder en¬ 
joying his sport in deeper portions of the lake bypassed by local fishermen. 


refuge's manager, that the rehabilita¬ 
tion of mind and body of modern man 
by close communion with the out-of- 
doors is a rapidly growing need. Mr. 
Hatch consulted his staff of naturalists, 
biologists, and law enforcement officers. 
They also sat in on conferences with 
concession owners and representative 
groups of fishermen, boat operators, 
and skiing clubs. It was found that the 
parts of Havasu Lake most suitable for 
wildlife, as proven by the use made in 
these areas hv wildlife itself, were not 
satisfactory for boat operation or ski¬ 
ing. The water was frequently shallow 
It was often filled with stumps of sub¬ 
merged trees, as well as hidden shoals, 
sand and gravel bars, and rockv reefs. 

The boater and the skier did nut ob¬ 
ject to having these areas closed to 
them. However, such areas were ideal 
for the fisherman, who moved slowly 
and quietly, disturbing neither the wild¬ 
life nor the peaceful tranquility of the 
area. In the wider and deeper portions 
of the lake, free of underwater and hid¬ 


den obstacles, the boater and skier 
could enjoy their water sport fully. 

Some of the beaches suitable for 
swimming were unsuited for either fish¬ 
ing or fast boat operation. So these 
areas were set aside for the one-day vis¬ 
itors—the picnickers and swimmers. 
There were also islands not utilized by 
wildlife because they were isolated from 
the mainland. Such islands were perfect 
for the camp-out boater who wanted to 
get away from the crowd: 

4 KTER CATHERINC ALL the facts, stud- 
ying them and then applying the 
findings to Havasu Lake, the adminis¬ 
tration set aside certain water areas for 
speeifie uses. But there is more to the 
story, The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv¬ 
ice was charged only with the protec¬ 
tion of wildlife on national refuges such 
as Havasu Lake. Funds were not pro¬ 
vided for building campground facili¬ 
ties. marking dangerous reefs for boat¬ 
ers and skiers, placing boundary signs 
for open ski areas, and maintaining lake 


patrols. The staff administering Havasu 
Lake was faced with solving a rapidly 
growing problem without any available 
money. 

Lou Hatch and his staff worked out 
a public-relations program. It was sim¬ 
ple and inexpensive, but quite effective. 
Speakers appeared at local public func¬ 
tions, such as civic clubs and the like. 
Businessmen and the communities de¬ 
riving benefits from the thriving recre¬ 
ation business on Havasu Lake were 
presented with the facts and the prob¬ 
lems. Almost immediately, aid came in 
many forms. The Parker Chamber of 
Commerce and a local rod-and-gun club 
financed and helped build a free public 
boat ramp on the lower lake. Conces¬ 
sionaires provided material for building 
sanitary rooms on nearby public camp¬ 
grounds. Tables and benches were do¬ 
nated. Road building equipment of San 
Bernardino County, California, was 
used on the approaches to the public 
campgrounds of Havasu Lake. 

Employees of the U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service rummaged around thecamp- 
grounds for materials with which to 
make huoys. Cast-off tires, tubes, rims, 
pieces of steel rods, pipes, and bits of 
chain or cable were put together to warn 
boat operators and skiers of the danger¬ 
ous shoals, reefs, and the limitations of 
the area. 

To date, the program of sharing the 
waters by the division of Havasu Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge on the Colo¬ 
rado River has been accepted with sat¬ 
isfaction by fishermen, boaters, skiers, 
picnickers, campers, and swimmers. 
Equally important, the original purpose 
of Havasu Lake has not been lost. It 
is still a sanctuary for America’s 
wildlife. # 

Digested with permission from Out¬ 
board Boating. January - February, 
1961. 


Scenery by Projection 

Continued from Cage 397 


New School Stages for Old, contain much information on 
projection techniques. These can be obtained without charge 
from the Hub Electric Companv. 2255 West Grand Avenue. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

I he remainder of the lighting equipment consists of the 


floodlights which can he made from the ordinary yard flood¬ 
light holder and reflector unit (Sears #3670, open type, 
lOjh-inch diameter) to which is attached an adapter to hold 
the color medium. Those shown have twelve-inch-square 
pieces of three-eighth-inch plywood attached to the floodlight 
reflectors with angle irons and metal screws, with a circular 
area at the center removed. To this face the colors are 
stapled or taped. Avoid the interna] reflector type of lamp 
as it is not sufficiently diffuse; 200-watt frosted lamps are 
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ecomnieiided. 'I wo floodlights per color circuit are re- 
piired. 

It is necessary to have dimmer control for all circuits, 
he projection lamp, and from two to three sets of floodlights. 
For those who wish to fashion their own control, domestic 
wall-box dimmers are readily available. The unit shown 
in the photograph is the Hub Hover Hoard £:2931. 

One word about general illumination for the actors. The 
photograph of the little girl on the bridge was made under 
the direct front illumination of a 500-watt floodlight falling 
on girl, bridge, and screens. Yet the image is quite bright! 
Accent spotlights from the sides were kept off the image area, 
yet this is not always necessary. 

N OW TO T1IE IMAGERY itself, there are two methods 
of approach: imagery by light or imagery by sil¬ 
houette. The bamboo trunks shown are an example of 
imagery by light. In this case, the free area around the 


trunks is illuminated by the floods. An example of imagery 
by silhouette would be to have the trunks cut from strips of 
cardboard and fastened to the frame. In this case the free 
area around the trunks would be illuminated by the projec¬ 
tion lamp. The trunks themselves would be illuminated by 
the floods. Once these principles are grasped through a 
demonstration, there is no end to the variety of backgrounds 
w hich can be fashioned from simple materials, even gelatine 
or plastic mosaics jointed with narrow strips of transparent 
Scotch tape. 

Here is a list of materials useful for the making of pro¬ 
jection imagery: 


fvrafl paper. 36 inches wiilc, 60 or 
70 pounds 

l"-liy-2" battens for Image frames 
Heavy drawing pencil 
Sleneil knife 

Large sheet of plyboard to cut on, 
such as an abandoned Ping- 
pong table 


Scotch tape 
Masking tape 

Assorted pieces of wire mesh for 
lexture 
Cardboard 
Thnmblacks 

Color media, such as theatrical 
gelatines or plastics 
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BUTTON BRACELET 



The Kanawha Coun¬ 
ty Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Commission in 
Charleston, West Vir¬ 
ginia, conducts craft 
workshops in eight 
different communities 
in the county on a con¬ 
tinuing basis. Pro¬ 
gram Director Jane T. 
Cox reports that but¬ 
ton bracelets have 
been by far the most 
popular craft ever taught at these workshops. The instruc¬ 
tions given below were developed by Mrs. William S. Staub, 
who works with the commission as a volunteer craft teacher. 


Choose thirty-nine shank buttons similar in size and color 
or of a combination of colors pleasing to you. Arrange 
these in three rows of thirteen buttons per row. String them 
on elastic tinsel beginning at the same end each time. 

1. Using a No. 6 crochet hook, chain 48-52 stitches and 
join together, being careful to keep the chain from twisting. 

2. Chain three and pick up the first button. Complete this 
stitch with double crochet. Double crochet three more and 
pick up the next button. Continue around the circle and 
join together. 

3. Chain three and single crochet around circle and join 
together. 

4. Chain three, pick up first button (second row of but¬ 


tons). double crochet three stitches, pick up second button. 
Continue around circle and join. 

5. Repeat Step 3. 

6. Repeat Step 4. 

7. Fasten thread securely. 

I. 39 buttons (13 to a row) 

52 stitches 

Pick up buttons every fourth stitch 

11. 36 buttons (12 to a row) 

'18 stitches 

Pick up button every fourth stitch 

III. '41 buttons 
48 stitches 

44 (32 small buttons) 

(12 larger buttons) 

Pick up first row of buttons on every third stitch. 

Pick up second row on every fourth stitch. 

Pick up third row on every third stitch. 

IV. Using a No. 5 or 4 crochet hook makes a bigger 
bracelet. 

Order buttons from B. Blumentha! & Co., Inc., 1372 
Broadway, New York 18 (ask for medium-sized shank but¬ 
tons). 

Order thread from Lee Wards, Elgin. Illinois. 

Make clip earrings to go with your bracelet of two match¬ 
ing buttons. 



Prink Vender wilt* will "Skyrocket" wherever 
ynr htrive y*f**>mH to odnti-n, yen’ll rcrlizc 
mere then 7c u rns nrnfit every kej *>f 
yvpc'm vended for e dime! This merns ro»tt , 
rr fit for yeuH fon t dete r I 1 Write tww for „ 
tree defoils 1 


Also your headquarters for Sno*Kones, Cotton 


Candy, Pope 


Poppers, Hot Dogs etc i 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

1835 FREEMAN AVENUE, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color j>age and mail to us. 

• A portable \\ igwarm uses sunpower to raise temperatures 
as much as forty degrees and warm up winter campers, ice 
skaters, and other winter-spoils enthusiasts. This novel tee¬ 
pee is made of Polyethelene, is black-and-white with an alu¬ 
minum tube frame. \\ igwarm is big enough to accommodate 
a whole family, is eas\ to assemble and disassemble, and will 
withstand strong winds. Top and bottom vent holes provide 
ample circulation. For further information, circle #100. 

• Got a conference, festival, anniversary coming up? Now 
you can .produce names of your members, guests, partici¬ 
pants on colorful raised-letter plastic badges which are both 
good looking and reusable. All you need do is dial a name 
on the Tapewriter device, eliek. snip, then peel off the back¬ 
ing tape and you have a personalized identification label in 
crisp white letters against a choice of eleven solid back¬ 
ground colors. The label is then applied to the name badge 
made of heavy Styrene plastic. Preprinting of your organ 
ization or department's name in hot-stamped gold letters is 
also possible. Can also be used to identify playground lead¬ 
ers, maintenance stall, counselors, youth groups, civic clubs. 
For further information on the Tapewriter. circle #101. 

o Providing protective 
covering bv the me of 
nlastic mulch squares 
for young trees has re¬ 
sulted in extra grow'th 
tier season up to one 
hundred percent. Ac¬ 
cording to the Connect¬ 
icut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
mulched apple trees grew twice as fast as unmulched ones 
with greater survhal rates. Results are attributed to elimi¬ 
nation of weeds under the opaque black plastic squares, 
increased soil warmth, moisture retention. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #102. 

• Is an unsuccessful sound system detracting from your out¬ 
door productions? The acoustical problems of theater al 
fresco are numerous—sound distortion, distracting traffic 
noises, etcetera. The Harman kardon sound system used by 
the District of Columbia for its free summer Shakespeare 
festival provides optimum sound for the outdoor theater. 
The system has excellent sound reproduction, compactness, 
and simplicity of operation. An arrangement of six micro¬ 
phones placed uniformly across a thirty-five-foot stage area 
enables the actor delivering a speech from any off-center 
point of the stage to be heard above automobile or air traffic. 
The system includes facilities for monitoring and recording, 
as well as for recorded sound effects. For further informa¬ 
tion. circle #103. 


• A variable sonic-impulse fish attractor which simulates 
the sounds of injured bait fish, minnows, and insects was 
developed by electronic space and missile engineers and is 
adjustable for all kinds of fish and fishing conditions. This 
is not a fish-catching device, but an attractor bringing preda¬ 
tory fresh and salt-water fish to your vicinity. It is trans¬ 
istorized and battery powered. For further information, 
circle # 103. 

• A simplified grass-and-leaf 
catcher for side- or front-dis¬ 
charging rotary mowers is easy 
to attach and is secured to the 
mower fittings with adaptor 
brackets. The catcher hag itself 
is readily removed and collapses 
flat for storage. An aluminum 
bottom and heavy wire frame 
with duck sides and combina¬ 
tion duck and fiberglass screen 
cover are some construction fea¬ 
tures. For further information and specifications, circle 

#104. 

• A pool safety device, called Lifeguard, prevents electrical 

accidents in swimming pools by electronically cutting the 
flow of electricity immediately and automatically. If the 
unit itself should fail, it automatically shuts off all electrical 
power. The device comes in three sizes for protection up to 
either 300. 1000, or 2000 watts. For further information, 
circle #106. ' 

• New trimming machine clips away at summer park and 
roadside maintenance costs by getting at hedges and over¬ 
hanging branches as well as grass which cannot be reached 
with a conventional mowing rig. The machine can he 
mounted on any standard tractor. The five-foot sickle bar 
at the end of an articulated steel arm has a reach of fifteen 
feet, six inches. The steel arm has joints corresponding to 
the human arm which permits mowing along the guard 
fence and on ground sloping away from the road. The ma¬ 
chine can trim both sides of a ditch without leaving the road 
end mows high embankments without the danger of upset¬ 
ting which threatens conventional mowing rigs on steep 
slopes. A motion picture which demonstrates the unusual 
features of this machine is available from the manufacturer. 
For further information, circle #107. 

• Skiers are no longer at the mercy of nature’s caprices now 
that a snow-making system can provide the necessary schuss- 
ing and sitzmark stuff when nature fails. The snow-making 
unit imitate’s nature’s own method; the only cooperation 
needed from the weather is an outside temperature of thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit or below. The unit atomizes water with 
a compressed air blast and the resulting mist becomes snow. 
Air and water are mixed in special nozzles which can cover 
a two-thousand-square-foot area with four to six inches of 
snow in an hour. High-grade steel pipe is a vital component. 
For further information, circle #108. 
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FOOTBALL 

BASKETBALL 

ICE-HOCKEY 

Last fall, the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association extended its 
baseball-softball team accident 
insurance program to provide 
coverage for FOOTBALL, ICE 
HOCKEY, AND BASKETBALL 
teams participating in the pro¬ 
grams of NRA-affiliated recrea¬ 
tion agencies. 

The 1962 rates are the same as 
last year. THERE HAS BEEN NO 
PREMIUM INCREASE. 

For additional information and 
a brochure-application, circle 
#150 on the coupon to the right. 


ARTS AMD CRAFTS 

Anything and everything. Selection of arts- 
and-crafts supplies includes lithographic 
crayon pencils, silk-screen crayons, materials 
for metal etching, fcltcraft, woodbuming, 
leathercraft, linoleum printing, textile work 
and many, many other items. For catalogue, 
circle # 113. 

Antique sprays renew or decorate. They are 
odorless, dry in minutes, can be used on wood, 
metal, glass, paper, ceramics, and leather oh- 
jects. For free color chart, circle #114. 

Fine linens for canvases, oil paints, brushes 
are included in interesting catalogue of art 
supplies, which also contains a study of seven 
stages of Rembrandt’s etching “Ecce Homo.” 
Tempera, watercolors, pressed oil crayons, 
pencils, palettes, painting knives, art hooks 
are listed. For copy, circle #113. 

From potholuers to rugs— hand weaving is 
fun. Southern firm offers looms of all varieties 
to accommodate the weaver’s craft, warping 
frames, bobbin racks, floor looms, table looms, 
yarns to suit all needs. For catalogue, circle 
#116. 

Frosty-siiimmeiiy ceramic glaze gives an iri¬ 
descent gleam to crafts projects. Needs no 
firing and dries into crystallized pattern. Ce¬ 
ramics outlet also manufactures plastic animal 
eyes and firing tree. For further information, 
circle #117. 

AUDIO VISUAL 

Why does it rain? What makes a seed 
sprout? Youngsters are fascinated with the 
world of nature. Filmstrips on weather, plants, 
simple machines, animal life, electricity and 
magnets, the sky, the earth’s surface, heat, the 
sea, and astronomy open doors to discovery in 
nature and science. For further information, 
circle #118. 


Ir took five years of planning and research. 
If These Were Your Children , a film on the 
emotional disturbances of school children, 
shows how children manifest signs of emo¬ 
tion,d disturbance in the everyday classroom 
setting. The film notes how the teacher works 
with the children and their parents, observing 
behavior and referring continuing disturb¬ 
ances to her colleagues and the child’s parents. 
It is exceedingly well done. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #119. 

No more, no less ... the world’s water supply 
is as much as it ever was, but today’s expand¬ 
ing populations and increasing water pollution 
have brought us on the verge of a crisis in wa¬ 
ter supply. For information on a film entitled 
Water, which runs 14Vf; minutes in color, 
circle #120. 

Rhythm productions. A fascinating selec¬ 
tion of recordings features folk lullabies from 
around the world, acthity songs, railroad 
rhythms, playtime and international singing 
games, folk dances from many lands. Com¬ 
pany also offers collection of full-color pic¬ 
tures of folk-dance costumes of various na¬ 
tions. Collector’s series recordings feature 
ballads of the British Isles and songs of Sicily. 
For leaflet, circle #121. 

For classical music duffs. High-quality re¬ 
cordings include a wide range of arias, opera, 
symphonies, concertos, ballets, orchestra 
works. Also military band records, regimental 
marches of the British Army, the Soviet Army 
Chorus and Band, Scots Guards Pipes and 
Drums. For further information, circle #122. 

Colloquial Hindustani may not be right up 
your alley, but languages are fun. Learning a 
new language for the pleasure of it will open 
up new horizons for travel groups and stay-at- 
homes. Language records teach everyday lan¬ 
guage—the Romance languages, Dutch, Oer- 
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man, Greek, Portuguese, Swedish, and He¬ 
brew, to name a few. Seven-inch. 33 1/3rpM 
record coines with booklet. For further infor¬ 
mation, circle # 123. 

Pur ON YOUR DANCING SHOES. Iloedovn, 
squares and rounds, instrumental singing calls 
--a staggering collection of country dance 
records from various companies. For cata 
loguc, circle #124. 

Hit a sweet note. Music publications include 
material on percussion studies, jazz for jun¬ 
iors, vibes for beginners, jazz phrasing, and 
methods for studying various instruments. For 
further information, circle #125. 

Sound of music. Choral collections, secular 
and sacred choral library, cantatas and oper¬ 
ettas, instrumental ensembles, solos and col¬ 
lections, band books, assembly songbooks, 
school danceband publications are those listed 
in music company's catalogue. For copy, cir¬ 
cle #126. 

No cracking. Two song textbooks have been 
arranged so changing adolescent voices can 
sing them with ease. Piano accompaniments 
are included. Parts for regular band and or¬ 
chestra are given with some pieces. Material 
also includes musical experiences such as 
playing instruments, rhythmic and creative ac¬ 
tivities, singing, and listening. For further in¬ 
formation on song texts Time for Music and 
Music for Everyone , circle #127. 

EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Behind the kootlichts. Fabricated sets, 
spotlights, floods, footlights, dimmers, acces¬ 
sories, fabricated sets are among the items 
described in this catalogue. For copy, circle 
#128. 

Pressure Control, Comprehensive engineer¬ 
ing manual deals with pressure-actuated 
switches, their associated phenomena, and the 
terminology they have necessarily developed. 
The manual is a useful tool for anyone con 
cerned with the problems involved in sensing 
hydraulic and pneumatic pressures, for any¬ 
one concerned with steam heating, water 
pumps, heat exchangers, boats, protective door 
seals, and welding equipment. For copy, circle 
#129: 

Pre-winter fillinc of cracks in asphalt and 


concrete paving prevents freeze-thaw damage j 
and further deterioration. Bulletin describes ' 
two new products recommended for this pur¬ 
pose—Lastck 33, a rubberized liquid in one- 
quart “nozzle” squeeze bottles, and Lastek 34, 
a heavier composition material in tubes for 
cartridge caulking-gun application. Both re¬ 
main elastic, filling cracks and adhering firmly 
to adjacent surfaces. For copy of bulletin, cir¬ 
cle #130. 

The curtain rises. Theater lighting effects 
include cone lights, gelatines, C-clamps. dis¬ 
play lights, fire effects, fresncl spots, reflectors, 
scoop lights, paint, and filters, color wheels— 
everything for your stage lighting needs. For 
catalogue, circle #131. 

IJ.NUREAKAlir.E fixtures include new corner 
lavatory, service sink, and sleeval assembly as 
well as a “combination” fixture—one-piece 
water closet and lavatory—and all standard 
models, including wallhung and floor types. 
Specification sheets on individual fixtures give 
complete installation and roughing-in dimen 
sions. For catalogue, circle #132. 

No loose screws. Hold-it plastic drawer unit 
makes storage of small parts an easy matter. 
Clear top and front makes contents visible 
without opening drawers. Safety lock pre¬ 
vents drawers from sliding out. Precision de¬ 
signed for stacking to any height. Unit size 
6%"-by-2 1 /£"-by-%" available in three styles— 
six tiny drawers, three larger drawers, or 
mixed sizes. For further information, circle 
#133. 

FUND RAISING, VENDING 

Fund raising and “ways and means” for chair¬ 
man of scout groups, clubs, church commit 
tecs, and other organizations. New ten-page 
manual outlines each step in organizing and 
conducting a successful fund-raising effort 
Includes valuable instructions for publicizing 
and promoting the campaign as well as sample 
forms for keeping records. For copy, circle 
#134. 

Whiz-dang topper! New, improved model 
popcorn machine is lighter weight, more com¬ 
pact. Twelve-ounce kettle capacity. Gleaming 
aluminum non-corrosive cabinet, quartcr-inch- 
thiek plastic doors, and special aluminum al¬ 
loy kettle cuts maintenance costs. Standard 
110-volt, 200-watt AC operation. For further 
information, circle #135. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 

• 

A wealth of information for the recreation 
executive is included in a series of handbooks 
prepared by the Milwaukee Department of 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Education 
and available for the cost of postage (five cents 
per copy). Subjects include Counseling of 
Part-Time Personnel, Recreation Interns, Stu¬ 
dent Trainees, Golden Age Clubs, Organiza¬ 
tion and General Information, Program. Evalu¬ 
ation, Referral-Guidance Program, Outdoor 
Education Program, Fees and Charges, and 
Joint Planning of Facilities and Programs. 
To obtain one or more of these pamphlets, 
send a self-addre.-.9ed, stamped envelope large 
enough to hold the 8Vfi-by-l 1-inch pamphlets 
to Donald F. Dyer, Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Education, 
5225 West VHef S'reet, Milwaukee 8, Wiscon- 


ANTtLtTTER lii.ts. A pamphlet of Four Ameri¬ 
can Songs contains scorer for “Keep America 
Beautiful,” “Don’t Litter Onr Landl”, “A- 
Tisket-A-Tasket, A Corner l itter Basket,” and 
“The ‘Big Sweep’ Song.” Although some of 
the lyrics might invoke a humorous rather 
than inspiring mood, these songs should add 
some lilt to projects designed for a cleaner 
America. Available from Mercury Music 
Corporation, 17 West 60th Street, New York 
23, for $1.00. 

• 

1’recepts for parents raising teenagers are 
contained in an excellent leaflet published by 
the Juvenile Court of Franklin County, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, The admirable col¬ 
lection puts particular stress on responsibility 
for children—in school, home, and church 
life—and affection-tempfred-with-discipline 
for the parent. Valuable to anyone dealing 
with teenagers, Rearing n Teenager: Sugges¬ 
tions for Parents, is avuilalde for $.08 front the 
Juvenile Court of Franklin County, Chamhers- 
liurg, Pennsylvania. 

• 

Knowing their way. The photo-filled Hi 
Neighbor hooks contain stories, songs, facts, 
and games from other countries. The latest in 
the picturesque series, Bonk 5, features the 
festivals, games recipes, craft projects, and 
songs of Burma, Guatemala, Spain, Sudan, 
and Egypt (UAR). Available for $1.50 from 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York. 

• 

Physical fitness posters, eleven in all, come 
in full color and measure twelve by eighteen 
inches. Of especial interest to recreation 
leaders are the poster- titled “Strength and 
Vigor,” “Physical Checkup,” and “Exercise 
and Play.” A cartoon and a lively jingle at¬ 
tract youngsters’ attention. The posters are 
$.12 each from the National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6. 

• 

Respiration by the mouth-to-mouth method 
is covered in Rescue Breathing, an eleven-page 
booklet. Very clear illustrations supplement 
the simple text. Available for $.25 from Em¬ 
ployee Relations, 19 West 34th Street, New 
York 1. 


PEACE OF MIND for the RECREATION DIRECTOR 

Get proper insurance coverage for your personnel and program par 
ticipar.ts. A recreation agency affiliated with the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association is eligible for many types of special group-rated in¬ 
surance protection: 

1. Business Pursuits coverage for the recreation employe (#145). 

2. Team Sports coverage for the teams in the department's programs (#146). 

3. Voluntary Accident coverage for the individual participant (#147). 

4. Blanket Recreation-Activities coverage for your entire program (#148). 

5. Life Insurance for the recreation professional (# 149). 

For further information on any of the above, circle the number given on 
the coupon on the reverse side and complete details will be sent you. 
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CONCERNING 


UPKEEP 


Arthur Todd 


■ Everybody who has ever operated a 
bov\ ling alley, skating rink, field house, 
auditorium, gym, or recreation center- - 
to mention only a few—knows what a 
headache dust removal can he. When 
people w alk into any building, they just 
naturally track in a lot of dust on their 
shoes and clothing. Removal of this 
dust has often proved a headache to rec¬ 
reation operations. Oldtime methods 
like mopping, experts say, do not really 
get rid of dust; they just slosh it around. 
When the floor dries, most of the dust 
is right hack where it started—on your 
floor. 

The Institute of Industrial Launder- 
ers, a non-profit trade association, has 
studied new means of eliminating dust 
to reduce costs and maintenance man¬ 
hours. The institute declares that the 
use of a new kind of dry, chemically 
treated mop, available almost every¬ 
where on a rental basis at nominal cost, 
is the best way to accomplish this. It 
was originally developed by the Bell 
Telephone Company to keep dust out of 
its telephone relays and delicate elec¬ 
tronic apparatus. 

The new dust-control system is basi¬ 
cally simple. The mop covers are chem¬ 
ically treated to remove dust rather than 
“just push it around.” Hospitals were 
among the first to adopt the new dust 
control system. Dry maintenance, of 
floors is one of the greatest advantages 
of this dust-control system. Another is 
a significant reduction in the number 
of needed manhours to maintain floors. 
The soiled mop covers are returned and 
replaced by newly treated ones. The 
system is popular with maintenance 
workers, since it makes their work pleas¬ 
anter and easier. 

There are several competitive systems 
of the new dust-control mops and tools 
available. The -Institute of Industrial 
Launderers does not recommend any as 
against the others. All are available on 
a rental basis which requires no invest¬ 
ment and no inventory. 

For further free, impartial informa¬ 
tion about dust control, write to the In¬ 
stitute of Industrial Launderers, 1833 
Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 

Mr. Todd is field director of the. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association. 


D.C. The institute has no products what¬ 
ever of any kind or nature to sell and 
its efforts are educational only. 

■ Several interesting maintenance 
items are included in the 1960 Annual 
Report of the St. Paul. Minnesota. Bu¬ 
reau of Parks and Recreation: 

• An outdoor night lighting system was 
completed at all playground buildings. 
New Hollowphane fixtures, installed to 
illuminate all sides of the building, are 
controlled by a time switch. This per¬ 
mits lights to he turned on at dusk and 
automatically turned off at 1:00am and 
is expected to reduce vandalism. 

• The bureau is constructing new three- 
hoard-high hockey rinks. It plans to 
convert all hockey rinks to three-hoard- 
high. This is necessary for a better 
hockey playing situation and to cut 
down on accidents. 

• It h as been general practice during 
1960 to replace reel-type mowers with 
small rotary types, to give better serv¬ 
ice. The bureau found it advisable to 
replace much of the light power-mowing 
equipment with heavier equipment, uti¬ 
lizing tractors, because of constant use 
given to such equipment throughout the 
cutting system. A thorough study was 
made of the advisability of such action, 
and it was found that over a period of 
years heavier equipment is more eco¬ 
nomical. 

• A regular program of proper main¬ 
tenance of equipment, including greas¬ 
ing, eliminates much of the lost time of 
vehicle and driver. It provides a better 
inspection system whereby defects in 
equipment are more easily determined. 
Washing equipment was installed in the 
garage. This saves both time and money 
when bureau personnel can accomplish 
the job. 

• “In an era when a growing number 
of Americans seem persistently unable 
to bit a garbage can. the work of keep¬ 
ing the parklands attractive has come to 
assume major proportions.” states the 
trenchant and readable 1961 Annual 
Report of the Essex County, New Jersey, 
Park Commission. “True. Essex County- 
park use has doubled in the past decade 
—but the work of garbage removal has 


more than tripled. Once ( ollections on 
Frida \ and Morulas insured a clean sys¬ 
tem: now crews must work every day. 
July of 1961 was a typical month. It 
required 1.116 manhours to haul off 
garbage just from the picnic area- in 
South Mountain and Eagle Rock Res¬ 
ervations and Brookdale and (/rover 
Cleveland Parks. Based on a forty hour 
work week, that would he eight men la¬ 
boring full time on garbage removal 
alone. I hat's part of the pi ice \meriea 
is pay ing for someone else to clear away 
its leavings.” 

Essex Counlv also report- that "for 
years tennis players have complained 
that asphalt courts made their feel burn 
and also di.-colored their tennis balls. 
This year a patented sealer was applied. 
The green, smooth surface seemed to 
cut down on heat and it definitely less¬ 
ened discoloration of balls.” 



v* ing ta Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and oil organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1963 
Folding Banquet Tobies are 
unmotched for quality, dura¬ 
bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some appearance. 94 models ond sizes for 
every use. Write for prices, cotalag. 

FREE-BIG 1963 CATALOG 

Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables t chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port¬ 
able partitions. Write today! 


THF MONROF CO.. 181 Church SI.. Colfax, Iowa 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S OANOY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES’*!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send lor National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 



October, 1962 


When writing to onr advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


.. c-^e-srw^vBssemvm 


Morton Thompson, Kd.D. 


>h The In.-utute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation. New ) ork l niver- 
„ib Medical Center, has published Re¬ 
habilitation Monograph ,\X. flomcmak- 
ing and Housing: for the Disabled in the 
United States , by Julia S. Hudson. M.S.. 
Clizabeth Wagner. OTR. and Muriel E» 
Zimmerman. OTR. The first section 
of the new publication lists centers in 
the United States providing training for 
disabled homemakers, gives the results 
of a survey on training programs for 
disabled homemakers in the l nited 
Stales made in 1961. and an annotated 
bibliography on rehabilitation of the 
disabled. Tbe second section gives a list 
of housing projects for the aged in the 
United States and other nations, a list 
of organizations concerned with hous¬ 
ing for the aged and disabled, and an 
annotated bibliography on housing for 
the aged and disabled. Produced with 
the aid of a grant from the l .S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the new 
publication can be secured for $1.00 by 
writing to Publications Unit. Institute 
of Pltvsieal Medicine and Rehabilita¬ 
tion. New York l niversity Medical Cen¬ 
ter, 400 East 34th Street. New N ork 16. 

■p The 1 oung Adult Review is designed 
to provide a means of self-expression 
for those members of the. Rrownsville 
Boys Cluh Cerebral Palsy Pavilion in 
Brooklyn, New ^ ork, who have literary' 
ambitions or just something to say 
which they would like to see iu print. 
Ilh as been in preparation since last fall. 
\mong the articles contained in the 
Young Adult Review is a variety of 
topics ranging from reports on group 
activities and movie reviews to articles 
of general interest. This magazine is 
presented in the hope that it w ill be of 
interest to onr friends, encouraging to 
other handicapped people and be en¬ 
joyed bv all. It is published by Cere¬ 
bral Palsy Pavilion. Brownsville Boy r s 
Club. 1555 Linden Boulevard. Brooklyn 
12. New York. 

■ R. Roy Rusk of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation was elected 
chairman of the National Inter-Health 
Agency Committee on Recreation. Sec¬ 
retary is Dr. Morton Thompson, acting 
director of the National Recreation As- 

Dr. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped. 


sociation Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the 111 and Handicapj>ed. Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, a member of the NRA 
Board of Directors, is the representative 
to the committee from The National 
Foundation. Inquiries should be ad¬ 
dressed to R. Roy Rusk, Chapter Pro¬ 
gram Consultant. The Arthritis A Rheu¬ 
matism Foundation, 10 Columbus Cir¬ 
cle, New N ork 19. N. N 

•» # # * 

■P The over-all "Operation Friendship"’ 
emphasis of Mental Health Week was 
continued this year, with the coopera¬ 
tion of hundreds of mental health asso¬ 
ciations. The youth tours wen; part of 
this general friendship activity which 
brought tens of thousands of visitors to 
the nation's mental hospitals. 

'Ihe North Carolina Mental Health 
Association conducted an extensive 
‘Visit a Mental Hospital” campaign. 
The v isits also included community 
mental health centers. The El Paso 
County. Colorado. MHA sponsored a 
tour of the Pueblo Slate Hospital, a ca¬ 
reer day for high school students, and 
a "community-action” mental health 
week conference for area clergymen. 

-I* Reports from other countries indi¬ 
cate they are conducting a variety of 
recreation programs for the handi¬ 
capped and shutins. The American 
Journal of Nursing reports that every 
year a very special excursion train 
leaves Copenhagen for a tour through 
the. Danish countryside. Its passengers 
are shutins, for whom any kind of out¬ 
ing is rarely possible. It all started ten 
years ago. The Danish State Ilailwavs 
provides train and crew. Wagon-lits 
(European equivalent of Pullman) con¬ 
tributed a dining car and two sleepers. 
A group of nurses volunteered their 
services, so did members of a working 
men's seviee organization, the Samari 
tans. People in villages along the route 
joined in entertaining the. nodonger 
shutins. 

The excursion has heroine an annual 
event with more and more Danes taking 
part, giving goods and services both for 
the train rides and for smaller excur¬ 
sions. educational programs, and enter¬ 
tainment for the shutins between the 
train rides. On each trip one or two 
patients find the courage to try to walk 
again, and all acquire a treasure of 
happy memories. 


Hancfweaver 

Sr Craftsman 




The quarterly magazine with new 
wmaving ideas in eae.li issue 
A complete file of hack issues will give you 
a valuable weaving library 

Write for brochure 
and prices of back issues 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 yr. $5 2 yrs $9 

3 yrs $12 

Pau-Aiiieriean & foreign rates $1 a year 
extra. Single eopies $1.33 

Hand weaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 


RYAN’S H. 6 l R. 

DRY LINE MARKERS 


5end to Dept. R for booklet on other 4 models. 
H. & R MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


WHOLESALE SPORTS CATALOG 

64-Pagc Eight-Color Catalog with 
Hundreds of Athletic Equipment 
Items, Games and Sports Films. 
Over 30,000 Schools Use Our 
Products. Softballs - 65c; Tum¬ 
bling Mats- $13.95; Stopwatches- 
$5.99; etc. 

Send 10c for Postoge , Moff/ng 
Tor 

WOLVERINE SPORTS SUPPLY 

3666 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



ALSO POWER DRIVEN AUTOUNE 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 

“ACE MODEL SHOWN” 


Fore# Feod — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. Ca- 

Shaker in Hopper for 
Flow. 


Adjustable Control on 
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Recreation on Trial Basis 

Continued from Pai^c 100 


6. Mare program emphasis on non- 
skilled and girls. 

7. Nonpartisan and n o n p o 1 i t i ca 1 
alignments. 

8. Full-time professionally trained 
director. 

y. Organization as a department of 
the village with read) access to all vil¬ 
lage services. 

10. Good percentage of voluntary 
recreation payments on water hills. Al¬ 
though there has been a steady decrease 
in these voluntary contributions with a 
high tow ards the beginning of 86.3 per¬ 
cent, we still have 70.4 percent collec¬ 
tion at the end of the first nineteen 
months. 

O NLY two basic recreation systems 
were seriously considered: the 
park district and playground and rec¬ 
reation department. After long and 
thorough study by the Recreation Ad 
visory Committee, the latter form was 
recommended. Surrounded by a recent 
school bond issue—narrow success for 
a new r junior high school along with 
two high-school district referendum 
failures—it was somewhat under a state 
of guarded pessimism that the recom¬ 
mendation was banded to a newly elect¬ 
ed Village Board of Trustees for action. 
But positive action by key trustees 
helped organize a slow -starting, but 
later fast-moving and dynamic refer¬ 
endum committee. It was door-to-door 
all the way with a card system calculat¬ 
ed to know in advance those people for 
or against the playground and recrea¬ 
tion department referendum. 

Ueferendums are a lot of work, hut 
very exciting — especially when your 
own job depends directly upon the out¬ 
come. On July 8. 1061, the people went 
to the polls for the third lime in thir¬ 
teen years. About three out of every 
four who voted (2,096 \es: 858 No) 
had liked what they saw during the 
trial recreation program enough to tax 
themselves to the limit of the allowable 
playground-recreation department tax. 
A $36,000 fund was asked for operation 
during the first year. Every precinct 
in the community supported the meas¬ 
ure by a majority vote. 


t; 


tiiE TRIAL PROGRAM oilers one of the 
best ways for a community to more 
accurately judge the merits of such a 
program. A professional recreation 
director takes a tremendous gamble in 
such a situation. However, since most 
recreation directors have no tenure, 
most jobs represent a gamble anyway, 
although possibly not one ipiite so 
dramatic. 

Since only a local go\ eminent can 
usually provide the finances and serv¬ 
ices for such a trial program, it would 
appear that any further operation on a 
permanent basis would also be as a part 
of the local government. The system 
of voluntary payments on water bills 
worked quite well (about four-filths 
paid over the two-year period). 

It is recommended that no trial pro 
gram go over two y ears in duration. It 
was found best to have two summer 
programs plus one fall, winter, and 
spring program with the referendum 
vote coming about midway through the 
second summer’s program. 

It was extremely difficult to take out 
options on desired land areas during 
the trial program for the followin 
reasons: 

• We found it unwise to present a 
land acquisition proposal in conjunc¬ 
tion with the playground and recreati 
department referendum. (We found it 
wise in our situation to completely sep¬ 
arate recreation and parks). 

• Even if money were available fo 
land acquisition, no definite plans 
would be made for the maintenance 
and development of this land should 
the playground and recreation depart¬ 
ment referendum fail. 

• Landowners usually did not want 
to commit themselves to a price far in 
aibanee of an actual sale. 

It is extremely important that the 
village or city manager and the gov 
erning board recognize the full import¬ 
ance of recreation in community life 
and give active support toward this end 
A high-caliber, nonpolitical recreation 
advisory committee is invaluable, jk 


To rest upon o formula is o slum¬ 
ber that, prolonged, means death 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


LOWER COSTS 

on Table Tennis Balls! 


AS LOW AS $ 


8 


.19 

A GROSS 


As America's largest 
distributor of tabic 
tennis balls (selling DIRECT to customers) 
wo can offer unmatched law prices in any 
quantity. Quality guaranteed in writing ta 
have correct bounce and give long service. 

And Earn 

33 < yo-50 ( 7o PROFIT 

With This 

Silent 
Salesman 



PIPO 


882 Massachusetts Ave. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Low Cost/Growing 
Sport Programs for 
Doth Men and Women 



Q-ttoo & 

Karate 

For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. Natiqnnl and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are KA00KAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 

FENCING TOO! We are the 

largest importers and manufactur¬ 
ers’of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 



CASTELLO 

JUDO/KARATE & FENCING EQUIPMENT 

30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1014 
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•' 'nmimtal irom Pape 385 

,w - in this i -oiint ry and 
'.i. i i iui.~ international awards. 

Haiohl Seliickg formerly regional di¬ 
rector of parks for Salem. Marion, and 
Polk Counlie.- m Oregon, is the new 
superinh ndent of the Oregon State park 
system. Mr. Schick replaces "Mark H. 
Astro |> who now heads the new land¬ 
scape section in the construction di- 
\ ision of the Oregon State Highway 
Depa rtment. 

IN MKMOK1AM 

• David H. Holbrook, former assist¬ 
ant director of the National Social \\ el- 
fare Assembly, died recently in Cali¬ 


fornia at the age of eighty-three. Mr. 
Holbrook was executive secretary of the 
National Social \\ ork Council, forerun¬ 
ner of the assembly, from 1922 to 1945. 

• Ellsworth Jaeger, naturalist, au¬ 
thor. and an expert on North American 
Indians, died recently in BufTalo. New 
York, at the age of sixty-four. Mr. Jae¬ 
ger had been education curator at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science since 1941. 
Among his hooks were Wildwood Wis- 
dom. I asy Crafts, and Council hires. At 
one time he also wrote a newspaper col¬ 
umn. ‘'W onder Trails,” which appeared 
in thirteen newspapers in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

• A. Otto Ambroz. who served as 
president of the Cedar Rapids. Iowa, 
play ground commission for twenty 
years, died recently. Mr. Ambroz was 


also president of the Cedar Rapids Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra Association for twenty 
years. He had been a local sponsor for 
the National Recreation Association for 
the past several years. 

• Glenn I). Houcks, a leading advo¬ 
cate of physical fitness for youth, died 
recently at the age of fifty-five. Mr. 
Houcks was supervisor of health, physi¬ 
cal education, and safety for the White 
Plains, New N ork, public schools and 
assistant principal of White Plains High 
School. He had also coached football 
at the high school. Mr. Houcks con¬ 
sumed the Board of Education to in¬ 
crease school atldetic facilities. 

• Blair J. Eishburn, an honorary 
member of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, died recently in Roanoke. Vir¬ 
ginia. Mr. Eishburn was the NRA's 
Roanoke sponsor from 1934* to 1956. 


Developing the Recreation Area 

Continued from Pape 410 

planned, facilities will need to be scheduled and the ac¬ 
tivities announced via usual publicity media: newspapers, 
radio, TV, handbills, talks at PTA’s and other groups, bul¬ 
letin board posters, telephone calls, post cards, open house 
and demonstrations. 

As the activity groups develop it is important to evaluate 
by reviewing progress toward goals, changing methods as 
necessary, and reestablishing goals. Problems and progress 
should he reported to the supervisor. 

T he following definition from Webster can he used as 
the basis for considering needs: (1) Need is a condition 
requiring supply or relief; (2) Psychological: Need is any 
requirement of an organism, native or acquired, which 
prompts it to action. Apart from the biologic needs for food, 
drink, shelter, sleep, and reproduction, there are psycholog¬ 
ical needs common to all people: it is with these psychologi¬ 
cal needs that the recreation leader is primarily concerned, 
such as the need for adventure, to belong, for recognition, 
self-expression, and to he loved. 


Needs can he met through the provision of recreation fa¬ 
cilities, equipment, and organized activities. Opportunities 
for unorganized activity I free play I on the recreation area 
can serve needs. Organized I supervised) activities provide 
the recreation leader with tools for meeting needs; the role 
of the leader is vital in so guiding the activity that construc¬ 
tive satisfaction of needs is achie\ed. Major types of activ¬ 
ities through which the leader may expect to provide oppor¬ 
tunities for satisfying needs include: sports, performing 
arts Imusic, dance, drama), special interest, soeial, and in¬ 
cidental (free play). Under skilled leadership all these ac- 
ti\ ities offer opportunities for meeting basic needs: however, 
analysis and experience indicate that some activities gener¬ 
ally provide more appropriate or ready tools for meeting 
some specific needs than others. It is both a challenge to 
and a responsibility of the leader to recognize and develop 
as fully as possible the opportunities for meeting specific 
needs through specific activities; he may also introduce 
new activities through which needs not met in existing pro¬ 
gram may he served. A study in chart form of needs in re¬ 
lation to major opportunities for meeting them through 
‘’tool" activities is helpful. Such a chart, based on the list 
of needs and activity groupings in this study, can he made 
as in the sampling helowi. Fill in others of your own. 


ACTIVITIES AS TOOLS FOR MEETING NEEDS 


NEEDS 

Sports 

Team Indiv. 

Performing 

Arts 

Arts 

and 

Crafls 

Special 

Interest 

Social 

Incidental 
(Free Play) 

Compelition 

X | X 






Crealivity 

X 

X 




Belonging 

x 1 




X 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Patience and Fortitude . . . The Par¬ 
ents Guide to Adolescence, Graham B. 
Blaine, Jr., M.D. Little Brown & Com¬ 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6. Pp. 
206. $4.75. 

A great deal has been written about 
adolescent behavior, but few have been 
able to achieve what Dr. Blaine has ac¬ 
complished in this relatively short and 
easy-to-understand hook. The informa¬ 
tion value of this work is by no means 
restricted to parents. Teachers, recrea¬ 
tion workers, and the clergy, among 
others, would find it a valuable guide. 
Best of all the adolescent can derive a 
great deal of insight arid understanding 
about himself and his relationship to 
others. 

The contents of the book deal with 
many of the common problems young 
people face, their reaction to people and 
situations, anil the role of the parent in 
these matters. Dr. Blaine has also gen¬ 
erously distributed case histories to il¬ 
lustrate the text, ft would be difficult, 
indeed, to find a reader who could not 
identify with the candid observations 
made by the author. Dr. Blaine dis¬ 
cusses such sources of problems as sex, 
smoking, drinking, reading problems, 
choice of college, apathy, and emotional 
problems. He devotes a separate chap¬ 
ter on “assorted problems’^ which in¬ 
clude going steady, late hours, obesity, 
lying and stealing, music, dancing, and 
other areas of adolescent behavior over 
which parents most often voice concern. 

The value of this book is in its at¬ 
tempt to answer ijuestions by giving the 
reader a greater understanding of how 
the adolescent feels and why he behaves 
the way he does. Equally important, it 
helps adults to_ understand that what 
might be thought to he abnormal be¬ 
havior may be perfectly normal during 
the adolescent stage. 

This is a book to be owned, not 
merely read. As a comprehensive, up- 
to-date practical guide, it is a valuable 
contribution to all of us concerned with 
young people. After reading this hook, 
there is no mistaking that Dr. Blaine 
really knows young people, not only as 
a psychiatrist, but even more important, 
as an intelligent, warm, and understand¬ 


ing human being.— Eduard Garcia, Ex¬ 
ecutive Director, Riverdale Neighbor¬ 
hood House, Bronx, New York. 

Jewelry and Enameling, Greta Pack. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 120 Alex¬ 
ander Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Pp. 396. $6.50. 

This book is a third edition of a very 
fine instruction book on jewelry and 
enameling and is used in classes and by 
craftsmen working in this medium. T he 
new edition offers many new additions 
with a modern touch. The drawings 
and photographs are very clear and in¬ 
formative. The different processes and 
techniques in jewelry making are very 
clearly explained, so a person w T ho is a 
beginner in the craft could make the 
projects without the aid of a teacher. 

All technical information regarding 
the making of each jewelry piece is set 
down in steps, with full and easily fol¬ 
lowed instructions. After one has made 
some of these articles and mastered 
some of the techniques, one can go on 
to create his own pieces. This book 
should he very helpful to craftsmen, 
teachers and recreation leaders. —Mary 
B. Cummings. 


Birds of the World, Oliver L. Austin, 
Jr. Golden Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. Pp. 316. $17.50. 

This very beautiful book is well worth 
the price if you take your nature study 
or hook collecting seriously. A large 
book (8-by-13% inches), exquisitely 
bound, it is a spectacular presentation 
of all the bird families of the world, 
richly illustrated with three hundred 
superb paintings in full color bv Arthur 
Singer. It is easy to understand that the 
book was five years in the making. Dr. 
Austin is at present curator of birds at 
the Florida State Museum in Gaines¬ 
ville, and the publishers tell us that not 
only has he probably banded more 
birds than anyone else in the world but 
he has spent considerable time chasing 
them—from the Antarctic to Labrador, 
the South Pacific, and all over North 
America. His book, with information 


told in narrative form, would make a 
magnificent addition to any nature li¬ 
brary and will always be a special treat 
for those fortunate people who have ac¬ 
cess to it. 

Folk Dancing, a guide for schools, 
colleges and recreation groups, Rich¬ 
ard G. Kraus. Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 222. 
$5.95. 

Hooray for an author of a dance book 
who recognizes that the day has gone 
w’hen piano accompanists are available! 
In his book, Dr. Kraus has provided 
record sources for each dance listed and 
described. 

T he book is extremely well organized. 
Tbe first section provides the back¬ 
ground and history of folk dancing with 
a description of all the basic steps used, 
fundamental formations, and teaching 
guides and techniques. The second part 
organizes the dances according to dif¬ 
ficulty of execution, age groups, make¬ 
up of the participating groups (couples, 
threes, circle dances without partners, 
long-w ays, and squares). Dances from 
all countries are included, along with 
helpful suggestions of appropriate cos¬ 
tuming of the dance. 

Because the author is a good teacher, 
the directions are clear and precise. You 
will not find yourself standing on the 
left foot trying to take a step to the left. 

As soon as the national interest in 
fitness gets beyond the pushup, pullup, 
sports phase and becomes concerned 
with total fitness, more people will turn 
to folk dancing as one of the finest 
forms of recreation for developing 
physical, mental, social, and emotional 
well-being. 

When vou are ready to start, here is 
your book. It is very, very good. 

—Helen Dauncey 

Creating From Scrap, Lillian and 
Godfrey Frankel. Sterling Publishing 
Company, Inc., 41 9 Pork Avenue South, 
New York 16. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

The scrap projects in this book may 
be new to parents, hut on the whole they 
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are tin imoiliar ones Song known and 
used b\ '.lust reeieaiioo leaders. Some 
of tlies-' are the heater! re<wd iient into 
a how 1 shape, the slioesi super out of 
I .of lie tups, the rolled-paper he ids e arn 
lube) dolls, candle; from melted cray¬ 
ons, egg-shell planter^, pnprrbag pup¬ 
pets. paper-plate hats, bird feeders from 
grapefruit rinds, and so on. 

The book,- though attractive in ap¬ 
pearance. and possibly useful for dis¬ 
traught mothers, is therefore rot par- 
ticiliar 1 y useful for more experienced 
craft leaders working with groups of 
youngsters. The ideas and projects lack 
originality. In the entire hook, there are 
only three that tins reader lias not seen 
in print before, in some form or 
another. I . .1/. 

File O’ Fun, Jane Harris. Burgess 
Publishing Company, 424 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 15. Portfolio of 
1 50 index cords. $3.00. 

This collection of over 150 index 
cards I 4"-by-6") gives directions for a 
wide variety of games from simple 
circle games to dramatig stunts, from 
Lumini stieks to the grand march. 
Game leaders will find main old fav¬ 
orites in this file, and those who find it 
easier to run through cards than to turn 
the pages of a hook will find this a help¬ 
ful resource, 

M iss Harris’ little booklet on leader- 
ship techniques, also included, is really 
what makes this collection unusual and 
useful. Many readers will remember 
yyitli pleasure how smoothly she can 
conduct a workshop or a social evening, 
as proved many times at Aational 
Recreation Congresses. Others remem- 
bet the courses they have had under her 
leadership at Washington State Uni- 
versitv. 

Let’s Make Doll Furniture, Eileen 
Mercer. Harper and Row, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16. Pp. Ill, illus¬ 
trated. $3.50. 

If you have a taste for miniature 
things I and most of us have!) this book 
may open up a new and interesting 
bobby. What's more, you’ll be a magnet 
for every little girl in the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Mercer is a scrounger—she col¬ 
lects and uses all sorts of odds and ends. 
Under her imaginative touch, they are 
transformed into very simple hut real¬ 
istic doll furnishings—even to bath¬ 
room scales ami color TV set! She 
writes informally, with humor and en¬ 
thusiasm, and her directions can be fol¬ 
lowed by any novice. This hobby has a 
number of passible angles. The result¬ 
ing dollhouse or rooms can be a service 
project making a hospitalized or insti¬ 
tutionalized child very happy. It is also 


a wonderful hobby for a grandmother 
or golden age club. \nd a girls’ club or 
any group of little girls Would love to 
try their hands at such fun. 


SONGBOOIvS 

Singers and Storytellers, Mody C. 
Boatright. Wilson M. Hudson, and Al¬ 
len Maxwell. Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity Press, Dallas 22, Texas. Pp. 
298. $5.00. Not all stories about and 
by Texans are yvorth attention. This 
collection, however, contains stories 
and ballads which are not only authen¬ 
tic but completely lovable and readable. 
I nfortunately, the music for the folk¬ 
songs and ballads is not included. 


Singing Teen-Agers (enlarged edi¬ 
tion), Lilia Belle Pitts, Mubclle Glenn, 
Lorruin K. W'atters. and Louis G. Wer- 
seti. Ginn and Company, Statler Build¬ 
ing . Boston 17. Pp. 288. $8.76. This 
collection contains favorite songs skill 
fully arranged for part singing, as well 
as a yyide range of sacred and secular 
songs particularly suited to teenagers. 
All arrangements require rehearsal for 
effective performance. 

Merrily We Sing. 105 Polish Songs 
collected and edited by Harriet M. Pan 
lows/ai, analysis of music by Grace /,. 
Angel. Wayne University Press, De¬ 
troit. Pp. 263. $8.50. Most of the Pol¬ 
ish folksongs appearing in this hand¬ 
some publication yvere collected among 
people of Polish descent in the Detroit 
area. Apparently the transplanting of 
these songs from Poland to the neyv 
world has not changed their charm, 
beauty, and character. The tunes are 
usually short, melodic. and singable. A 



surprisingly complete set of verses go 
yvith each tune. Accompaniments are 
not provided. However, accompani¬ 
ments can usually be devised rather 
easily by the average musical per¬ 
former. It yvould be helpful, however, 
if publishers of folksong collections 
yyould give at least a minimum indica¬ 
tion of the type of accompaniment to be 
used, if any, in all publications of this 
type. 

Early English Christmas Carols, 
Rossell Hope Robbins, Editor. Colum¬ 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
A 'em York 27. Pp. 87. $5.00. These 
tyvo- and three-part sacred carols have 
been transcribed from medieval nota¬ 
tion into modern score. The listener or 
singer unacquainted yvith the rhythms, 
harmonies, and cadences of this period 
will discover a fresh and stimulating 
musical experience. The carols can he 
performed by moderately advanced and 
expert choral singers in smaller groups. 
Roth altos and tenors with a yvide vocal 
range will fare yvell. The texts have the 
quaint and fresh qualities of the music 
of the period, i A 33- riui monaural 
record of the carols is also available 
from Columbia University Press for 
$5.05.) 

The Treasury of Christmas Music, 
II . 1. Reed. Editor. Emerson Books, 
251 West 19th Street, Sew } ork. Pj>. 

1 • 0. $ 1.50. This collection contains 
both familiar carols and an excellent 
selection of less familiar Christmas mu¬ 
sic. Many ran he sung in unison, by 
singers of all ages. Hoyvever, most of 
the collection is arranged for four-part 
(SATB) choral performance. Fjfty- 
seven selections are traditional; nine¬ 
teen are modern carols by distinguished 
composers; four selections are yvell- 
knoyvn instrumental pieces arranged for 
piano. The selection and their presenta¬ 
tion are of outstanding quality. 

The Pooh Song Rook, A. A. Milne. E. 
P. Dutton, 300 Park Avenue South, 

A 'em York 10, 'V. Y. Pp. 148. $1.95. 
A. A. Milne’s two books Winnie the 
Pooh and 7 he House at Pooh Corner 
are the famous narratives upon which 
the songs in this book are based. Each 
sonc is given a short narrative setting, 
and the music yvith piano accompani¬ 
ment and lyrics is fully m keeping yvith 
the style and words of the Milne stories. 
They can lie sung and narrated bv 
adults for children; hut musically tal¬ 
ented children can sing the music and 
tell the stories themselves. They can 
dramatize them also. The Pooh Song 
Book yvould make a delightful program 
in a recreation setting and is heartily 
recommended to recreation leaders who 
are musically and dramatically inclined. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Education 

School Health and Health Education 
(4th ed.l, C. E. Tinner, C. Motley, Sara 
Louise Smith. C. V. Mo shy Co., 3207 
Washington lllvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 481. 
$5.00. 

SrECl.AI. RkI'ORTS, CLEARINGHOUSE Of STUDIES 
on Higher Education, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 61. $.40. 
Third Curriculum, The, Robert W. Fred¬ 
erick. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 35 W. 32ml 
St., New York 1. Pp. 454. $5.75. 

Toward Better Teaching in Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Elwood C. Davis and Earl I.. Wal¬ 
lis. Prentice-Hall. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Pp. 488. $9.00. 

When Children Mo\f. from School to 
School. Assoc, for Childhood Education 
International. 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.\\.. 
Washington 16, D.C. Pp. 33. Paper, $.75. 

Games, Hobbies, Puzzles 

Acrostk.m.ers ( Series 2), Henry Allen, Vik¬ 
ing Press. 625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Unpaged. Spiralhomid. $1.95. 

Caliban’s Problem Book. Hubert Phillips, 
S. T. Shnvelton and G. Struan Marshall. 
Dover Publ., 18(1 Varick St., New Aork 14. 
Pp. 180. Paper, $1.25. 

Char i.i s Babbage and ills Calculating En¬ 
gines, Philip and Emily Morrison, Editors. 
Dover Publ., 180 A ariek St., New York 14. 
Pp. 400. $2.00. 

Chess Apprentice, The, Raymond Roll and 
Stanley Morrison. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. Pp. 208. 
$2.95. 

Chess for Young People, Fred Reinfeld. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Pp. 111. $3.50. 

Chess .Self-Teacher, Al Horowitz. Barries & 
Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 194. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Chess Strategy for Offense and Defense. 
Fred Reinfeld. Barnes & Noldc, 105 5th 
Ave., New York 3. I’p, 192. Paper, S1.50. 
Chess Tactics for Beginners, R. G. Wade, 
Raymond Bott, and Stanley Morrison. 
Sterling Pnld.. 419 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Collecting Autographs and Manuscripts, 
Charles Hamilton. Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. Pp. 269. $6.95. 
Crosswords for the Connoisski r (Series 1. 
2, 3. and 4), Albert Carroll. Grosset and 
Dunlap. 1107 Broadway, New Yotk 10. Each 
pp. 50. Paper, $1.00 each. 

Delights of Guess, The, Assiae. A. S. Barnes, 
11 E. 36th St., New York 16. Pp. 279. $4.95. 
Domino Solitaire, Al G. Peterson. Carlton 
Press, 85 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 15. 
$1.95. 

Easy-to-do Entertainments and Diversions 
with Coins, Cards, String, Paper and 
Matches. R. M. Abraham. Dover Publ.. 180 
Variek St., New York 14. Pp. 186. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Enjoyment of Chess Problems, The, Ken¬ 
neth S. Howard. Dover Publ., 180 Varick 
St., New York 14. Pp. 222. Paper. $1.25. 
Games Ancient and Oriental and How To 
Play Them, Edward Falkener. Dover Publ., 
180 V arick St., New York 14. Pp. 366. Pa¬ 
per, $1.85. 


Goren's Winning Partnership Bridge, Clias. 
H. Goren. Random House. 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 183. $2.95. 

11am a Horry for Pleasure and Profit. 
Employee Relations, hie.. 13 E. 53rd St., 
New York 22. Pp. 16. $.25. 

Hitting The Antiques Trail. Ann kilborn 
Cole. David McKay, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Pp. 211. $4.50. 

How Not To Play Chess. Eugene A. Znoske- 
Borovsky. Dover Publ., 180 Variek St., New 
York 14. Pp. 119. Paper, $1.00. 

How to Develop Mental Magic, Paul R. 
Hadley. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Vve. S., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 117. $3.95. 
flow To Do Card Tricks and Entertain 
People, 11 arry Bacon. Emerson Books, 251 
W. 19th St.. New Aork 11. Pp. 126. $3.95. 
How To Soi.ie Cur.ss Pkobi.kais, Kenneth S. 
Howard. Dover Pidil.. 180 (arick St., New 
Turk 14. Pp. 171. Paper. $1.00. 

Kotcii and Tonk (card games!, Teddy R. 
Mollatl. Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., 
New' York 16. Pp. 38. $2.50. 

Magic of Numbers, The. Robert Toetpiet. 
A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 36th St. New York ]6. 
Pp. 160. $3.95. 

Magic Squares and Cures (2nd rev. ed.i, 
W. S. Andrews. Dover Pub]., 180 Varick 
St., New A'ork I I. Pp. 419. Paper. $1.85. 
Magic with Paper, Rill Severn. David Mc¬ 
Kay, 119 \V. 40th St.. New A'ork 18. Pp. 
149. $3.50. 


BOOK WEEK 



NOVEMBER 11-17 


Man. Pi.aa, anti Games, Roger Caillois. Free 
Press. 60 5th Ave., New A’ork 11. Pp. 202. 
$5.00. 

Master Game and Party Rook. The. Gene¬ 
vieve Riehart T. S. Denison. 321 5th Ave. 
S.. Minneapolis 15. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

Mathematical Puzzles and Diversions (2nd 
fid.). Martin Gardner. Simon & Schuster, 
630 5th Ave., New A ork 20. Pp. 253. $3.95. 

Mathematical Recreations and Essays. \V. 
W. Rouse Ball. Macmillan. 60 5th Ave., 
New Yolk 11. Pp. 418. Paper, $1.95. 

More Niimrkrs: Pi n & Pacts. .1. Newton 
Friend. Charles Scribner’s, 597 5th Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 201. $2.95. 

My Best Puzzles in Logic and Reasoning, 
Hubert Phillips. Dover Publ., 180 Variek 
St., New A’ork 14. Pp. 107. Paper, $1.00. 

Mv Rest Puzzles in Mathematics Hubert 
Phillips. Dover Publ., 180 Variek St., New 
A’ork 11. Pp. 107. Paper, $1.00. 

Party Fun and Games. Alexander Van Rens¬ 
selaer. Crest Book, 67 W. 44th St., New 
A ork 36. Pp. 192. $.35. 

Party G amf.s. \ iolet Roberts Moore, Bethany 
Press, Box 179. St. Louis66. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Play Bridge with Reese, Terence Reese. 
Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 252. Paper $1.25. 

Puzzle and Quiz Book for Adults, Damien 
Anthony Wenzel. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N.J. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.00. 

Puzzi.es for A’ou. Isobel R. Beard. Alan Bur¬ 
rows, Madeleine Robinson, Shirley Trustier. 


and Irene l rijnhart. Maxton Pub!., 15 E. 
26th St.. New York 10. Pp. 64. $.49. 

Ptzzi.F It Out. Avon Books, 959 8th Ave., 
Now A ork 19. Pp. 128. $.35. 

Rhyme-, and Riddles. J. J. Ange. Comet; Press, 
200 A ariek St., New York 14. Pp. 64. $2.00. 
Soviet School of Chess, The, A. Kotov and 

M. A’udovieh. Dover Paid., 180 \ ariek St., 
New York 14. Pp. 390. Paper, $2.00. 

Starting a Rock and Mineral Collection, 
pp. 47; Starting a Shell Collection, pp. 
43; Starving a -Terra lilt m, pp. 45; all by 
Miriam Gilbert. (.. S. Hammond, Maple¬ 
wood, N.J. $1.00 eaeh. 

Si ccf.ssful Mineral Collecting and Pros¬ 
pecting, Richard M. Pearl. McGraw-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New Aork 36. Pp. 164. 
$5.95. 

Wonders of Horbycraft, Willard and Lima 
Waltner. Lantern Press, 257 Park Ave. S.. 
New York 10. Pp. 144. $1.95. 

Holidays 

All About American Holidays, Maymic R. 
Krvthe. Harper Bros., 4-9 E. 33rd St.. New 
York 16. Pp. 275. $4.50. 

Christmas Trees and How They Grow, 
Glenn 0. Blougb. Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42nd St., New A’ork .36. Pp. 48. $2.75. 
Programs for Special Days, Leila Tremaine 
Ammerman. AV. A. Wilde, 10 Huron Dr., 
Natick. Mass. Pp. 76. $2.00. 

Sports and Physical Education 

Championship Track and Field. Tom Eeker. 
Prentice-IIall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
204. $4.95. 

Complete Body Builder, Tiiu, E. G. Bartlett. 
Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle. 
Pp. 128. $3.25. 

Completed Research in Health, PhysicsM, 
Education, and Recreation. Alfred \V. 
Hubbard and Raymond A. Weiss. A HI¬ 
RER, 1201 16th St„ N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Pp. 92. Paper, $1.50. 

Contest Judo, Charles A’erkow. Stackpole 
Co., 100 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Pp. 193. $4.95. 

Esquire’s Great Men and Moments in 
Sports. Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., New A’ork 
16. Pp. 252. $8.50. 

F. A. Guide for Referees and 1 inf.s.mkn. 
Sportshelf. P. (). Box 634, New Rochelle, 

N. A’. Pp. 71. Paper. $1.50. 

Fencing, Alaxwell R. Garret. Sterling Pnid., 
419 Park Ave. S., New Aork 16. I’p. 128. 
$1.95. 

First Book of Physical Fitness, The. John 
AVaish. Franklin Watts. 575 Lexington 
■Ave., New Aork 22. Pp. 63. $1.95. 
Kootbali. End Pi.aa Ren Martin. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26l!i St., New A ork 10. Pp. 96. 
$3.50. 

Fundamentals of Golf, Dow Finstenvaid 
with Larry Robinson. Ronald Press, 15 E. 
26th St., New A ork 10. Pp. 145. $5.00. 
Girl’s Rook of Physical Fitness, The, Jean 
C. Vermes. Association Press, 291 Broad¬ 
way, New A’ork 17. Pp 126. $1.95. 

Girls’ Gymnastics, Erna AA'achtci and New¬ 
ton C. Loken. Sterling Publ., 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 128. $1.95. 
Health and Fitness in the Modern World. 
Athletic Institute, Merchandise Mart, Rm. 
805. Chicago 54. Pp. 392. Paper, $4.50. 
Health Principi.es and Practice (3rd ed.l, 
C. L. -Anderson and C, A . Langton. C. A. 
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I, , ... > 1(7 Wa-hinaton Blvd. St. Louis 

0 A, v " Alt jn Track ami Fisui. W. Harold 
! .1 .1 I *..{•:■ ■!, 'port-U It. P. 0. Box 

V,,, Rochelle. \. V. Pp. 62. $.35. 
o.kl.l Nnio.i.i Tin-. Way. Mary Thomas. 
Spon-helf P. 0. Box 634. Nets Rochelle, 
\ V. Pp. 119. $3.75. 

jfr.ArmxG Children to Swim. Isfvan Barany. 
Sporll^S. P- 0. Box 6.34. NBfv Rochelle, 
\. 4 Pp. 135. Paper, $.5.00. 

Tf.nni- Today Christine Truman. Sport- 
shelf. P. 0. Box 634. New Rochelle. N A. 
Pp. 119. $4.00. 

Tenpin Bowling. Sportsliell, P. 0. Box 634, 
New Rochelle. N. 7 Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 

Through the Line I loothalll, W illiam Camp- 
hell Gault. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10. Pp. 191. $3.25. 

Trampolining, Newton C. I.oken. Sterling 
Pnbl. 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
96. $1.95. 

Weight Training for Athletes, Boh Hoff¬ 
man. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 216. $5.1)0. 

Young Sportsman’s Glide to Fresh Water 
Fishing, Ray (Kington. Thomas Nelson, 
19 E. 47th ft. New York 17. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

Young Sportsman’s Guide to Golf. Don 
Smith. Thomas Nelson. 19 E. 47th St., 
New York 17. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Young Sportsman's Gump to IIunti.nc. Gil 
Panst. Thomas Nelson. 19 E. 47th St., New 
York 17. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Youth Physical Fitness, President’s Coun¬ 
cil on Youth Fitness. Supt. of Documents, 
U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Pp. 111. $.40. 


Storybooks 


Book of Nonsense, The. R. L. Green. Dutton 
3 Co., 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 
266. $3.25. 

Book of Rhidles. Bennett Cerf. Random 
House, ‘457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
$1.95. 

Cave Man to Space Man, Margaret Friskev. 
Childrens Press. Jackson Blvd. K Racine 
Ave.. Chicago 7. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

Last Little Cat, The, Meindert Dcjong. 
Harper & Bros.. 49 E. 33rd St., New Ttork 
16. Pp. 66. $2.75. 

Let's Bf. Enemies. Janice May Ddrv. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $1.95. 

Let's Imagine Thinking Up Things, Janet 
Wolff and Bernard Owctt. F.. I’. Dutton, 
300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. Unpaged. 
$2.95. 

Let’s Imagine Beinc Places, Janet Wolff. E. 
P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. 
Unpaged. $2.75. 

Little Chile, Syd Hoff. Harper Brothers, 49 
E. 33rd St.. New York 16. Pp. 64. $1.95. 
Little Out Mrs. Pepperpot, Alf Proysen. As- 
tor Books, 219 E. 6Lst St., New York 21. Pp. 
95. $2.50. 

Little Water-Sprite, The, Otfried I’reussler. 
Ahelard-Srhuman. 6 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Pp. 109. $2.75. 

Song of the Lop-Eared Mulf., The, Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 3.3rd 
St.. New York 16. Pp. 79. $2.75. 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, The, Joint Hosier 
Henry Z. Walck, 101 5th Ave.. New York 3. 
Pp. 64. $2.50, 

Story of Stick-\.Nose-In, The, lstar L. 


Haupt. Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Bos¬ 
ton 6, Mass. Pp. 46. $2.95. 

Supposing, Alastair Reid. Little, Brown & Co., 
64 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 48. $.3.00. 
Take a Number, Jeanne Bcndick and Marcia 
Levin. W hittlesey Jlouse. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 63. $2.50. 

Three Funny Friends, The, Charlotte Zolo- 
tow. Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 32. $1.75. 

Tillie Tumrleweed, Laura Gilstrap Fisher. 
Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 40. $2.50. 

Tizz on a Pack Trip, Elisa Bialk. Childrens 
Press. Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chi¬ 
cago 7. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

Tony Plays with Sounds. Jane R. Spooner. 
John Day, 210 Madison Ave., New Aork 16. 
Pp. 63. $2.95. 

Treasury of I.itti.f, Goldfn Books, A, F.llen 
Lewis Buell, Editor, Golden Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 155. $.3.95. 

True Book of Dogs, The, Elsa Posell. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.00. 

True Rook of Horses, The, Elsa Posell. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 47. $2.00. 

Unicorn W’ho W’a.nted to re Seen, The, 
Lotte K. Hahn. Frederick Warne, 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York .3. Unpaged. $2.75. 
Visitors from Oz, The, I- Frank Baum. 
Reilly & Lee, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4. Pp, 93. $3.95. 

Wet Macic, pp. 274, The Magic City, pp. 
333; The Macic World. pp. 280; all by E. 
Nesbit. Bonn and Coward-McCanri, 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16. $.3.50 each. 
What Do You Do, Dear? Sesyle Joslin. Wil¬ 
liam R. Scott, 8 W'. 13th St., New York 11. 
Unpaged. $2.75. 

What Have 1 Got? Mike McClintock. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 32. $1.50, (llarpercrest; $1.84). 

What Is It? Vincent Eago. Golden Press, 
630 5th Ave., New York. Unpaged. $1.95. 
When I Grow Up, Lois Letts®: Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 48. 
$2.25. 

White Foot. Robert M. McCltmg. Morrow & 
Co., 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. l’p. 48. 
$2.75. 

Why . . .? Because, Jo Ann Stover. David 
McKay, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18.. Un¬ 
paged. $2.95. 

Wizard of Oz, The, L. Frank Baum. Fawcett 
Ptthl., 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Pp. 
192. $.35. 

Zoo That Grew, The, Jlo Orleans. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 47. 
$2.75. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


.Modern Maturity, / iugust-September 19 62 
Blueprint for Action on Aging. 

Saturday Evening Post, August 2o-Septem- 
her 1,1962 

Water Hole Wonderland (Lake Texoma), 
Et on Hill. 

Sports Illustrated, September 3, 1962 
Boom Beach on the Blue Pacific (Newport 
Beaeht, Alfred II right 
Woman’s Day, September 1962 
How to Make a Success of Your Church 
Fair, Hilda ( ole Espy. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be recetved by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted _$3.00 the issue in which ad Is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York II, Nevr York. 


HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $46.3.00 per 
month: promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Parks and Recreation 
Director — City of But- 

The publisher assumes 


hank. $10,800-$13,.368, tie- 
pending on qualifications. 
Requires graduation from 
an accredited college with 
specialization in recreation, 
park administration, or re¬ 
lated fields and five years’ 
administrative experience 
involving work of organiz¬ 
ing and implementing lei¬ 
sure time activities of wide 
diversity and mass appeal 
to the public, three years of 
which were directly con¬ 
nected with puli]ic park and 
recreation service. Inquire 
or apply by October 11, 
1962, to Walter I,. Henry, 
Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Burbank, California. 

Icc Rink Director —To 
plan, supervise rink activi¬ 
ties; assist in supervision 
of instructional programs; 
no responsibility tor services or 


plan and direct hockey pro¬ 
grams. College degree re¬ 
quired. salary from $5,500 
to $6,500. W rite to: Mr. 
Webbs Norman, Ridgcland 
Recreation Center, 411 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Director of Ri-rreulion 
— $10,800-$ 12.000. The 
City of Seattle needs a 
thoroughly professional 
recreation man with strong 
administrative experience. 
This is a top spot in a large, 
diversified recreation pro¬ 
gram. Submit brief resume 
of education and experi¬ 
ence when writing for ap¬ 
plication. Deadline October 
31. Seattle Civil Service, 
Seattle Municipal Build 
ing, 600 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle, W ashington. 
items advertised here. 
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POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 

TOILAFLEX 



Ends Bicycle Parking Problems 
Permanently and at Low Cost 



Toilet [wTwwttj plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t seat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilets, no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
down. Can’t miss! 


• Double cup, double-pressure g«i a "toiufiex" (or your home >o. 
. Tapered tail gives air-tight fit posi,ive ~ ' 0J0,ns ' s, " ffed 

• Designed to flex at any angle $ 2 65 

• Centers, can’t skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 


Orderly, efficient, safe i 
parking in minimum of 
space. Ends confusion 9 
of haphazard parking. «sTj 


American approved heavy duty 

ALL-STEEL BICYCLE RACKS 

Massively constructed to last a lifotime. Frames are heavy 1 %| 
new structural steel pipe rigidly locked with Certified Malleable 
Fittings through-bolting all members. Spacers are /” steel pipe 
snugly fitted in drilled sockets and heavily riveted to the center 
mains. Hot-Dip Galvanized throughout for permanent rustproofing. 
Sizes from 5-ft. to 30-ft. long, single or double face, capacity from 
5 to 66 bikes. Bases, portable or for permanent concrete setting. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Am E R I CAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 

W-TRII S HUGEST M,;iNUr<«CTIJF.ERS KF FINE »MK fICNIC. 
fUVGfllN®, SWIMMING FfCl f.NT MESSING F M E-.UKMENf 


1963 National Recreation Association District Conferences 

DISTRICT 

15th Annual California and 
Pacific Southwest 
Recreation and Park 
Conference 

DATES 

February 17-20 

LOCATION 

San Diego, California 

HOTEL 

El Cortez 

Southern 

Mid-South Section and 
Tennessee Recreation 
Society Conference 

March 13-15 

Nashville, Tennessee 

The Hermitage 

Southwest 

March 26-29 

Austin, Texas 

Commodore Perry 

Great Lakes 

March 31-April 3 

Dayton, Ohio 

Dayton-Biltmore 

Midwest 

April 2-5 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sheraton-Warrior 

Southern 

Southeastern Section 

April 16-18 

Mobile, Alabama 

Admiral Semmes 

Pacific Northwest 

April 21-24 

Eugene, Oregon 

Eugene 

New Jersey and Middle 
Atlantic District 
Recreation and Park 
Conference 

May 19-22 

Asbury Park, New Jersey 

Berkeley-Carteret 

New England 

May 26-29* 

Poland Spring, Maine 

Poland Spring House 

‘Tentative 
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FUND RAISING 


lh(L SwsurfL avuL £cua^ Wcuj!' 


$240 to $20,000 can be raised by your group during your Fund 
Raising Campaign using ‘The Sweet and Easy Way” to fund raising. 


Give 

Your Group 
A Lift 
Selling 
Dutch Maid 
Party Time Assortment 

From Dutch Maid’s spotless confection kitchens we bring you one 
full pound of mouth-watering goodness, an assortment of delectable 
milk chocolate-enrobed confections designed for and sold by fund 
raising groups exclusively. NEVER SOLD IN STORES. 



j-1 

| Mr. Philip Emaus 

| Dutch Maid Quality Confection Kitchens 

I 60 Clifton Blvd. 

I Clifton, N. J. | 

• Name ..-.. | 

| Address .. I 

I City.;. State . 

* Organization . i 

J Phone . i . j 

j Age—if under 21 . I 

l _ 


Mail In Coupon 
for 

Complete Information 
on 

Jhst cSWci. and fcaAi^ 
to 

Fund Raising 
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NOVEMBER 1962 


IONAL RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 


PESERVOIR FACILITIES 

' 

Henry Pfeiffer Library 
Mac Murray College 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

\ NOV. 1 2 1962 

SERVING YOUTH 

• • -- 

\ 

PROMOTING THE ARTS 

J 







roll it in _PLAY 

roll it out .. .TUCK IT AWAY 



Any room can become a game room in seconds with the Sico 
Tuck-Away. It rolls and unfolds quickly, safely. Exclusive 
“Floating Fold” enables one person to open or close the 
table in 3 seconds. Full regulation size—yet folds to only 
18" x 60" for storing. USTTA approved for official tourna¬ 
ment play. The Tuck-Away provides an efficient solution 
to the need for leisure time relaxation—in industry, hotels, 
schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Get complete 
information on the Tuck-Away by writing. 


OoOo 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


0215 Eden Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. 405. 


O nee upon a time S. there was a 

chairman%^He^(or she J^) was respons¬ 
ible for obtaining trophies awards 
and badges f for club events, salesmen's 
contests^j^ and tournaments The 

chairman wrote for the Emblem and 
Badge catalog^ which saved^ him 50% 
|| 1 off list price. Everyone ^^0 was so 
pleased with the awards that they gave 
him his very own trophy ' rom 


Emblem & Badge Mfg. Co. 

68 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


RECREAfiON 




$ 3.50 

each 


BINDERS 

Dated and Undated 

• Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one year’s issues 
• Opens flat for changes 


RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 


POWERFUL PATENTED PLUNGER CLEARS 

CLOGGED TOILETS 

in a jiffy! 

Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
]) Cut maintenance costs with 


TOILAFLEX 


Toilet Plunger 

Ordinary plungers don’t scat 
properly. They permit com¬ 
pressed air and water to splash 
back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you lose the very 
pressure you need to clear the 
obstruction. 

With “TOILAFLEX”, ex¬ 
pressly designed for toilet? no 
air or water can escape. The 
full pressure plows through the 
clogging mass and swishes it 
dovtn. Can’t miss! 


• Double cup, double pressure Gel ■ "TOILAFLEX" for your nomt 00, 

_ ..... . .. . . ... native insurcnce egainst St otfed toilet. 

» Tapered tail gives air-tight fit 

• Designed to flex at any angle 

• Centers, Can’t Skid around Higher in Canada 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR HARDWARE SUPPLIER 
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FUND RAISING 


“Jhi l c $wsxL and £oai^ ix)aij 

$240 to $20 000 can be raised by your group during your Fund 
Raising Campaign using ‘The Sweet and Easy Way” to fund raising. 



Give 

Your Group 
A Lift 
Selling 
Dutch Maid 
Party Time Assortment 


From Dutch Maid's spotless confection kitchens we bring you one 
full pound of mouth-watering goodness, an assortment of delectable 
milk chocolate-enrobed confections designed for and sold by fund 
raising groups exclusively. NEVER SOLD IN STORES. 


Mail In Coupon 
for 

Complete Information 
on 

“JItjl Sws&L and fcaAL^ ijJaijl’ 
to 

Fund Raising 


-- 

Mr. Philip Emaus i 

Dutch Maid Quality Confection Kitchens | 

60 Clifton Blvd. | 

Clifton. N. J. I 

Name . * 

Address . . 

City.State. | 

Organization . | 

Phone . I 

Age—if under 21 . J 


November, 1962 
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MONTHLY DIGEST ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM GENERAL 


m 


I 


ECREMON 


THE MAGAZINE 


RECREATION MOVEMENT 


NOVEMBER 1962 


VOL. LV NO. 9 


Camera Highlights of the 44tli National Recreation Congress . 436 

People and events at a record-breaking meeting 

Carpe Diem (Editorial) .. Siebolt Frieiwyk 441 

Don’t include yourself out of the cultural life around you 

The Human Values of Recreation . Ruth Norris 442 

Sound recreation breaks down barriers among people 

A Community Calendar Herbert L. foster 444 

How to avoid duplication of dates and activities 

Ripe for Trouble John S. hagy 445 

Reversing the drift to delinquency 

Reservoirs for Recreation Eugene W. Weber -447 

New policies for water-resource projects 

The NRA District Advisory Committee Chairmen . 451 

They perform national as well as local recreation service 


Our Forty-Fourth National Seashore 

Padre Island is saved for posterity 

Youth Serves the Community. 

Teen board of directors promotes recreation activities 

The Church and Recreation 

The relation of church-sponsored and community recreation agencies 

Discovering Primitive Artists .. 

Helping in the exciting development of self-taught painters 


John Lambrosa 453 


William R. Fortner 455 


E. II. Regnier 456 


Recreation Administration in Metropolitan Areas (Part III) 

Examples of regional agencies 

State and Local Developments . 

Of ski lifts in New Hampshire, new cities in Virginia, and wildlife in Florida 


George Rutler 160 


Elvira Delany 464 


Government and the Arts 

The arts as well as arms are necessary to a healthy society 


August Ileckscher 467 


Letters 434 


As We Go To Press 439 


Arts and Crafts Corner 453 
Market News 472 


Rx for the Ill and Handicapped 471 Market News 4i 

Reporter’s Notebook 475 

RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation 
Association, u service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide. Subscription $1.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in .Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilms of current 
issues available from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Research Briefs 463 
Trade Mart 473 
New Publications* 479 


Copyright, 1962, by the National 
Recreation Association, Incorporated 

Printed io the U.S.A. 


EDUCATIONAL Th. or I Ic las herein 
JR ESS printed arm fh* mxprmt- 

PCI A T ION 

'l ” ■* of the National Rocraa- 
AMERICA flan Association. 
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RECREATION 

l ditor in Chief, Joseph Prendkrgast 

I Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant Editor, Elvira Delany 
Associate Editors 

> Administration, George Butler 
Program, Virginia Mussulman 
Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 
Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


On The Cover 

What greater thrill? The joys of fish¬ 
ing. of dreaming and watching under a 
blue sky, of landing a big ‘mi are avail¬ 
able to more people today than ever 
before (see Page 447) and this sport 
holds a prominent place in the national 
outdoor recreation scene. This photo¬ 
graph, taken on one of the pine-fringed 
lakes of Maine made available for pub¬ 
lic use by a paper company, is used 
through courtesy of the International 
Paper Company, New York. 


Next Month 

Watch for the report of the 44th Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Phila¬ 
delphia, more Congress pictures (see 
Page 436), excerpts from some of the 
speeches—especially that of Dr. Ethel 
Alpenfels on ‘‘Man—His Nature as an 
Individual” and Dr. Luther Guliek on 
“The Challenge to Recreation Today.” 
Other solid feature articles of current 
interest will cover “The County’s Role 
in Recreation,” “Unincorporated Ar¬ 
eas.” and “More Recreation on Less 
Land fmultiple-use policy for Bureau 
of Reclamation areas), and an analysis 
of current trends in population expan¬ 
sion and acquisition of local park acre- 
age. “Getting Community Support for a 
Park Plan” will he helpful to many 
small communities faced with this and 
similar problems. There will also be 
ideas for Christmas parties and winter 
activities. 


Photo Credits 

Page 447, National Park Service; 
451, (Bird) George Moody, News-Free 
Press, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 452, 
(Smith) Whitefoot Studio, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; (Dukes) Studio 
Charles, Fort Pierce, Florida; f Hamil¬ 
ton) John Rose Portraits. San Antonio, 
Texas; 475, Arthur Leipzig, East Mead¬ 
ow, New York. 


. . indispensable guide to systematic vacation programs.” 

Family Life 

GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Data and descriptions, including location, director’s name and winter ad¬ 
dress, enrollment and fees, facilities and featured activities, are presented 
for private resident camps, tours, unusual opportunities, academic sessions 
and programs for the handicapped and maladjusted. 

1962,13th ed., 320 pp., cloth $4.40, paper $2.20 

Order from 

PORTER SARGENT 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


WHOLESALE SPORTS CATALOG 

64-Page Eight-Color Catalog with 
Hundreds of Athletic Equipment 
Items, Games and Sports Films. 
Over 30,000 Schools Use Our 
Products. Softballs - 65c; Tum¬ 
bling Mats-$13.95; Stopwatches- 
$5.99; etc. 

Send lOe tor Postage, Mailing 
To: 

WOLVERINE SPORTS SUPPLY 

3666 South State Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PORTABLE OUTDOOR SHELL 

VERSATILE SYMPHONY AND BAND ENCLOSURE 
DESIGNED FOR PARK AND BEACH LOCATIONS 


• Acoustically balanced polycylindrical 
faces achieve rich, full and blended 
concert tones. 

• integral four foot self-supporting ceil¬ 
ing requires no rigging or special 
lines. 

• Light-weight nesting segments are 
readily stored, transported and 
erected. 


For further information write 

I STAGECRArnWGT CORK j 

I DIV. 6A | 

I 25 Belden Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 

I 

| Name ... ■ 

J Organization _ I 

I Address__ ■ 

I | 

! City Zone State I 

l- l --! 



Eneotoe Stagecraft portable outdoor shell at Goucher 
College, Towson, Maryland. 



Best Quality — Lowest Prices 

Honda Associates, Inc. 

66 Wef* 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Write for Free Catalog 


November, 1962 
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H. iiiUiful Taal Lake in the Philippines 


For your life’s mos! 

rewarding experience 
join the 1863 
Round-the-Wcrld tour 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your interests and fun—people you'll really 
like. You'll share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses, 
modern let plants. You can en.ioy mee ing 
with other youth workers in foreign lands, 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents. Best of all. you can do all this at 
a price far below usual for a tour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June or mid-Septem¬ 
ber from America’s West Coast and. as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea, look forward to 
Honolulu, Japan. Hong Kong, Australia, Egypt 
and many other wonderful lands. When you 
arrive in Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau¬ 
tiful countryside to many famous cities. In 
November, your final adventure will be a jet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
lege credit may be earned during summer 
tour. 

How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
below-usual cost? (Minimum tour cost about 
$1,400.) We do it by traveling outside the busy 
tourist season, when prices are lower. We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. We 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still obtain 
quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Your place on the 1963 Round-the-World tour 
is waiting. It can be the trip you’ve dreamed 
of—fun. new friends, time to sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to play. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway 
Dept. R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield. N. J. 

Please send Round-the-World Tour 
data, without obligation. 

Name 

Street . 

City . 

Jdne Sailing □ Sept. Sailing □ 
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LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


“Shopping Centers” 

Sirs: 

New concepts in family living— prod¬ 
ucts of more than just increased leisure 
time—have been blossoming through¬ 
out the country in the past few years 
under the banners of commercial proj¬ 
ects. public supervised programs, and 
family ingenuity. The tremendous!) in¬ 
creased sales of camping equipment, 
boats and boating accessories. leisure 
attire, etcetera reflect the marked in¬ 
crease in family activity. 

To meet the growing demand for fa¬ 
cilities. equipment, and areas for this 
familv use of increasing leisure time. I 
believe one facet of recreation is being 
expanded throughout the country w ith¬ 
out just notice in the "'Recreation 
Field." This is in private and . semi■ 
pcimte family clubs—bringing the 
countn club down to the middle-income 
level—places where the family can ei¬ 
ther participate in activities together or 
separately, all within the confines of one 
area. 

The idea is currentlv lifting its head 
in commercial public recreation areas 
also: dining, bar. and nursery programs 
in howling alleys; ice-skating links in 
shopping centers; community centers 
with swimming pools and ice rinks; 
motel spas: packaged resort weekends; 
etcetera. But I would like to bring out 
the private aspects of this situation. Cer- 
tainlv desegregation, crowded public 
facilities, the search for prestige and 
security bring families to search for the 
private areas that can meet their rec¬ 
reation needs—just as the key club is 
attractive to the single person. 

fv'ow. what do we have in the nature 
of private areas? Clubs, certainly. How¬ 
ever. most clubs are operated to meet 
specific desires— to play golf, to enter¬ 
tain business associates, to swim, to fish, 
etcetera. Now increased leisure time, 
increased communications, and in¬ 
creased transportation facilities come 
into the picture. Why not combine all 
of these into one single area, minimizing 
time, complexity - , transportation costs, 
etcetera, and make it available to more 
than simply the wealthy! 

Ill rough bond issues, incorporation. 


and private capital, these places are now 
popping up here and there—places like! 
the Dorchester Club in Dolton, Illinois! 
vvhere there is a year-round program of 
activities for all ages—for only $10.00 
per family per month (plus a nominal 
initial membership fee payable once 
only). Certainly this broadens the scope 
of families that can afford it—an inex¬ 
pensive price for private facilities. 

( With proper layout, proper furnishings 
and proper management, it can also be 
made magnificent—attractive to the 
upper-bracket families also). 

At a club such as this, a Sunday may 
see the family come out around noon¬ 
time, and. intermingled with a day of 
swimming, sunning, and splash fun, 
Dad will play a rollicking game of soft- 
hall with his friends while the kids par¬ 
ticipate in games and crafts. T hey will 
adjourn to the dining room for a family 
dinner, after which Mom and the kids 
will watch the club’s feature movie, 
while Dad plays cards—thus complet¬ 
ing a full day of leisure-time activity 
among friends, without the interference 
of daily routine. This type of family 
dav can he repeated seven days a week. 

It is also desirable for an area of this 
tvpe to lie located completely out of the 
congestion of city living—out in the 
open country for fresh air and an escape 
from reality- away from the normal en¬ 
vironment and routine of the day. 

So now we have a new concept in pri- 
rate recreation, a step 1 etween the coun¬ 
try club and the YMCA, the important 
step that community centers do not nor¬ 
mally reach- the upper-middle ami up¬ 
per-income family that wants privacy' 
and a little prestige, without sacrificing 
enjovment and scope of program. This 
is the “Recreation Shopping Center’"— 
an idea that will explode thioughout the 
country, given time, capital, proper 
mana! |r emcnt. and an understanding of 
changing family needs and desires. 

Rick Lamhvkis. Assistant Manager, 

The Dorchester Club, Dolton, Illinois. 
• We would appreciate our readers’ 
reactions to the views expressed above 
—Ed. 

Dishonest Use 

Sirs: 

“Creative"’ is an honest word that suf- 
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f :rs from dishonest use. I here is no law 
t) protect it from the exploiter who sells 
I is “busy work projects” under the 
l uise of the “creative” stamp, justice 
i 1 this case can only be done by teaching 

ur leaders to judge the true quality of 
. creative program. When our, leaders 

iseriminate between “falsely labeled 
irojects” and those that develop the acs- 
hetic sense the public confusion over 
he word will fade. 

Gladys Conner. Acting Supervisor 

oj Arts and Crafts, Bureau of Recrea¬ 
tion, Dayton , Ohio. 

The Right to Have Fit it 

Sirs: 

The right to have fun is the gift of 
God to every child. For our own chil¬ 
dren this is accepted as basic truth for 
which we demonstrate the greatest en¬ 
thusiasm. At home, nursery school, 
playground, swimming pool, and camp, 
with the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and 
Little Leaguers, the opportunities pro¬ 
vided for voluntary and supervised rec¬ 
reation are virtually unlimited. How¬ 
ever, this is not the happy situation for 
all the children of America. The fact 
may seem incredible, but it is true, nev¬ 
ertheless, that today we are denying the 
enjoyment of play to more than a hun¬ 
dred thousand of our children, the off¬ 
spring of the migrant farm laborers 
whom the LhS. Children’s Bureau has 
njuned as our most neglected class of 
children. 

From New York to California and 
Michigan to Texas, in a total of thirty- 
live states where migrant families seek 
work, the same sordid picture is pre¬ 
sented: that of throngs of children bare¬ 
ly existing in laborcamps. In such places 
they do not have swings, slides, picture 
books, flowers, trees, green grass, and 
other conceivable objects of beauty con¬ 
sidered essential to a good life. An eter¬ 
nal environment of dust, rocks and 
sticks is their lot. 

These are the disinherited children of 
America—and they live so close to our 
comfortable homes. Sometimes they are 
called “Forgotten Children,” but when 
did the American people ever remember 
them? Their neelect is so thoughtless 
and so reprehensible! 

These judgments on societv mav seem 
strong, lint they are well considered, af¬ 
ter ten years of my life devoted to the 
welfare of migrant children. F.very 
summer 1 have visited dozens of camps 
housing misrrant families and received 
reports on many others over the nation: 
yet, in very few instances have 1 learned 
of any form of recreation being pro¬ 
vided for the children. In such emer¬ 
gency of total neglect, society must take 
over. This means, in effect, that the 
churches, youth groups, and concerned 


individuals of the neatest eommunitv 
must care fot these children in the name 
of humanity. 

The migrant labor camps everywhere 
1 find so unnecessarily ugly and joyless. 
Most recently I visited one in a commu¬ 
nity that prides itself on giving its own 
children even thing. As I entered the 
grounds, children ran out to greet me. 
The grounds, covering perhaps half an 
acre, were bare of grass, except for one 
small spot under a seraggly tree in the 
far corner. The children were playing 
with rocks and sticks in the dust because 
they had no toys. 

So much could be done with so little 
initiative. All that was needed was for 
someone to lay out a playground of 
about ten feet square in the grassv cor¬ 
ner of the grounds and set up a sandbox, 
together with a combination swing and 


slide set. Am one can make a sandbox 
at a cost of a dollar, while swings and 
slide would cost no more than $25. This 
small amount could be raised through 
a church dinner or from a special church 
collection for this purpose. 

This was a tvpical migrant camp I 
visited. There are thousands of its kind 
over the United States; one will be with¬ 
in easy reach of vour home. Do you 
know of am one, with about $25 m his 
pocket, who is looking for a growth in¬ 
vestment in human happiness paying 
the biggest dividends imaginable? If 
you do. tell him or ber what a wonderful 
blessing a playground can be to the 
children of a migrant camp. 

Gyrus KaRRAKER, President, Penn¬ 
sylvania Citizens’ Committee on Mi¬ 
grant Labor, Inc., 1137 Market Street, 
Lewisburg, Pennsyhama. 
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a profitable 


recreation that entertains more people 
iri less space... 



Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart, A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there js no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used Little equipment is 
needed . . little supervision is required 

That's why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plostic Wheels ore kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
rjwr or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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IMERA HIGHLIGHTS 


of the 44th National Recreation Congress 

Philadelphia - 1962 


Exceptional Service. Helen Dauncey, 
retired social recreation specialist o) 
the National Recreation Association, re¬ 
ceives the Aii Force Exceptional Serv¬ 
ices Award from Colonel Guy A. Blair, 
chief of the Air Force Special Services. 


Awards. Donors anil receil ers of awards at the \ RA Luncheon. From left 
to fight: Colonel Guy A Blair and Helen Dauncey tsee above): Mrs. Forrest 
Irwin presented Girl Seoul award to \ RA. acceptetl by Susan Lefi Mrs. Les¬ 
sing A. Rosenwald and Mr. Rosenwahl. honored by A RA for their gift of 
Alverthori>e Dark to Abingilon Township. Fenasylvania: Sam Daroj] gave 
Fop Warner award to Rob Crawford. it ho gave IRS award to George IIjelte. 


Know- II ow. William T. Cavanaugh, 
executive director, secretary, and treas¬ 
urer of the National Office Management 
Association, atb/resses the 7th National 
Institute for Public Recreation Execu¬ 
tives whit h preceded the Congress. 


National Recreation Association Hoard Meeting. 
Front row, left to right. Mrs. Paul Gallagher, I ice-Prt'sident 
Susan Lee. Chairman of the Board James Evans, Vice-Presi¬ 


dent Dr. Luther Galich, and Mrs. Richard E. Riegel. Rear 
row, left to right: Sanger Robinson, George Hjelte, James 
Hutlnall. Joseph Prendergast, Carl Loeb, Bob Crawford. 



i 
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Mummery. Musical presentations by the liegeman String 
Band, prize-u inning group from Philadelphia's Xeiv ) ear's 
Day Mummer .| Parade , added gala note to opening session. 


Music. Delegates thronged Coni nation Nall to hear a stir¬ 
ring concert by the Robin Uooil Dell Orchestra conducted by 
Johnny Green with Met star Robert Merrill as soloist. 


Encore! Three gentlemen from Canada express their delight 
at the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra Concert. From left to 
right. William A. Reid, George Ward, anil f. A. Dulwle. 


!XRA Luncheon. The Cong 
meetings, luncheons, dinners, 
Lady tilth the polka-dot how 


'ress included many breakfast 
and the All-Congress Banquet, 
is ARS I*resident F,with Ball. 


Edith Ball. Executive Director Ray Butler, Louis Twardzik. 
Rear row, left to right, Stewart Case, Beverly Sheffield. 
Henry Swan, Oka Hester Jesse Reynolds, Graham Skea. 


American Recreation Society Hoard Meeting. /• rout 
row, left to right: Lillian Summers, Edward Thacker, out¬ 
going president William Frederickson. Jr., new President 
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Team Spirit can Soar 

Make way for merriment. Your 
Brunswick sports equipment has just 
arrived. Talk about team spirit soar¬ 
ing. this is it: the sports equipment 
better teams are made of. Brunswick 
sports equipment, of course. Includes 
the complete MacGregor, Union 


Hardware and Red Head lines, too. 
Try Brunswick sports equipment and 
stand by for flying action. 

T&njuumiiick 

SPORTS 

MacGregor, Red Head, Union Hardware 
623 S. Wabash Ave, f Chicago 5, Illinois 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


REPORT ON ARS-NRA RELATIONSHIPS STUDY 



A committee was appointed at a meeting of the joint hoards of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association and American Recreation Society on January 24, 1962 to ex¬ 
plore areas of cooperation between the two organizations. Here are the findings 
and actions of the committee as of October 2, 1962: 


A T THE National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s luncheon at the 1961 Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress, the chair¬ 
man of the Association’s Board of 
Directors took advantage of the pres¬ 
ence of the president of the American 
Recreation Society as a guest to extend 
through him the invitation of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s board for a joint meeting with 
the Society’s board, at some mutually 
convenient time “to explore the areas of 
cooperation between the Society and the 
Association to the end that the com¬ 
bined strength of both can be used most 
effectively for the good of the national 
recreation movement.’ 

The following day, the incoming pres¬ 
ident of the Society, at the Society’s an¬ 
nual luncheon, referred to the existing 
fragmentation in the recreation field, 
saving: “We have not yet developed 
working relationships based on mutual 
trust and confidence among our organ¬ 
izations and a sense of common cause. 
This it will be my purpose to foster.” 

The joint meeting of the boards was 
held at the Association’s headquarters 
in New York on January 24,1962. The 
luncheon, at which the NRA directors 
acted as hosts, and the meeting which 
followed, were attended by thirteen 
members of the Association’s board and 
nine members of the Society’s board. 

The meeting was characterized by 
frank, vigorous discussion in which all 
participated. There was a general con¬ 
sensus that the recreation movement 
stands on the threshold of tremendous 
developments and that, if the challenges 
of the future are to be met successfully, 
all concerned must work closely to¬ 
gether without confusion or conflict. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, it 
was unanimously voted that a commit¬ 
tee be appointed consisting of three 
members named by the American Rec¬ 
reation Society and three members 
named by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation plus the executive director of 
each organization ex officio. The presi¬ 
dent of the Society named Dr. Edith 
Ball. Mr. Edward Thacker, and Mr. 
Graham Skea, and the board chairman 
of the Association named Dr. Luther 


Gulick, Miss Susan Lee, and Mr. Robert 
Crawford. The committee was directed 
to consider the area of cooperation to be 
developed; to be independent in its 
study, thinking, and recommendations; 
and to report back to the joint commit¬ 
tee composed of the two boards at the 
1962 National Recreation Congress. 

The committee had its first meeting 
in Philadelphia on February 23, 1962. 
Dr. Gulick was elected chairman; I )r. 
Ball, vice-chairman: and Mr. Skea, sec¬ 
retary. A general discussion was held 
of all possible forms of relationship be¬ 
tween the two organizations and the 
groups they represent, and certain spe¬ 
cific suggestions were considered. 

The committee concluded that its first 
step should be to get the general views 
and comments on this matter of all per 
sons and agencies interested in or sup¬ 
porting either or both organizations. An 
opinionnaire was developed, and some 
10,250 opimonnaires were mailed out 
on March 31, 1962 to all individual 
members and chapters of the Society 
and all service associates and affiliates 
of the Association. 

Less than two percent of the 2.837 
opinionnaires returned were in favor of 
entirely separate and independent or¬ 
ganizations; some six percent were in 
favor of the present relationships which 
are based on specific agreements be¬ 
tween the two organizations, such as 
the Congress agreement: twenty four 
percent were in favor of some sort of 


federation of the two organizations: 
and over sixty-six percent were in favor 
of a complete merger and unification of 
the two organizations. 

A recap of the opinionnaire mailed 
March 31 shows the percent of members 
of each organization only', of both or¬ 
ganizations, and of unspecified affilia¬ 
tion who voted for each alternative list¬ 
ed in the opinionnaire. Those alterna¬ 
tives w r ere: 

A. A complete merger and unification 
of both organizations and groups into 
a single organization in which the rec¬ 
reation professional and lay interests 
of the country would have appropriate 
representation at both the policy and 
operating levels. 

B. A formal and permanent structural 
relationship between the two organiza¬ 
tions. perhaps through a joint coordin¬ 
ating board and joint committees work¬ 
ing together on certain specific projects 
with full freedom for each organization 
to act independently on other matters. 

C. A continuation of the present rela¬ 
tionships between the two organizations 
as set out in the October, 1950 Joint 
Membership Statement implemented by 
specific agreements, such as the October 
22, 1958 agreement with reference to 
the National Recreation Congresses for 
the years 1959 through 1963. ( See NRA 
RECREATION, February 1951 or ARS 
BULLETIN. February 15, 1951.) 

D. Tw'o separate and independent or 
ganizations which would go their sep¬ 
arate and independent way's. 

E. Other: (Please explain) 

On July 27, 1962, a meeting of the 
committee was held in New r York. Two 
members of the committee were not 
able to be present In light of the over¬ 
whelming preference expressed in the 


PERCENT OF E&CH GROUP FOR EACH ALTERNATIVE 


ALTERNATIVE 

ARS ONLY i 
No. Percent 

NRA ONLY 

No. Percent 

MEMBERS OF BOTH 
No. Percent 

UNSPECIFIED | 
No. Percent 

TOTAL 

No. Percent 

A. Merger 

374 

67.6 

729 

70.5 

718 

61.3 

51 

64.6 

1,872 

66.0 

B. Federation 

130 

23,5 

214 

20.7 

329 

28.1 

(0 

12.7 

683 

24.1 

C. Agreement! 

33 

6.0 

45 

4.4 

78 

6.7 

13 

16.4 

(69 

6.0 

D. Separate 

9 

1.6 

19 

1.8 

24 

2.0 

3 

3.8 

55 

1.9 

E. Other 

7 

1.3 

27 

2.6 


1.9 

2 

2.5 

53 

2.0 

Total 

I 553 

(00.0 

1,034 

100.0 

1,171 

100.0 

79 

100.0 

2.837 

(00.0 
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opinionnaire for a complete merger, as 
stated above. the committee unanimous¬ 
ly voted that ‘the committee was duty 
bound to explore ways and means of 
implementing a merger.” 

After further discussion. Dr. Gulick 
and Dr. Ball were named to prepare 
a recommended structure for presenta¬ 
tion at the next meeting, and Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Prendergast were to he avail¬ 
able to them to assist on technical mat¬ 
ters. Mr. Skea was asked to look into 
the structures of a number of other or¬ 
ganizations, and Mr. Thacker was re¬ 
quested to present a statement of pur¬ 
pose for consideration at the next meet¬ 
ing. 

k full meeting of the committee was 
held in New York on September 14. Mr. 
Thacker’s draft statement of purpose 
was presented and discussed. Dr. Ball 
reported on the material from other or¬ 
ganizations which Mr. Skea had collect¬ 
ed. The committee then unanimously 
reaffirmed the resolution quoted above 
which had been adopted at the July 27 
meeting. 

The committee defined the term mer¬ 
ger as it relates to the closer relation¬ 
ship of the Society and the Association 
of the opinionnaire as follow's: 

“The complete merger and unification 
of both organizations and groups into a 
single organization in which the recrea¬ 
tion professional and lay interests of the 
country would have appropriate repre¬ 
sentation at both the policy and operat¬ 
ing levels.” This means that: 

A. There would be a complete merger 
and unification of both organizations 
(the NRA and ARS) into a single or¬ 
ganization. 

B. There should be a complete merger 
and unification of both groups (the 
members and chapters of the Society 
and the service associates and affiliates 
of the Association) into a single organ 
ization. 

0. In the single organization, the rec¬ 
reation profession should have appro¬ 
priate representation at both the policy 
and operating levels. 

D. In the single organization, the lay 
interests of the country should have ap¬ 
propriate representation at both the 
policy and operating levels. 

The committee in its deliberations 
discussed some possible ways in which 
a merger might be effected, hut made 
no attempt to spell out the details. It 
was thought that the details will entail 
long exploration and may not be com¬ 
pleted for some time. 

In the light of the findings to date, 
the committee recommended the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. That a merger of some tv pe he con¬ 
sidered bv the hoards of the NRA and 

kRS. 

2. That, to save undue duplication of 
effort and thinking, the same commit. 


tee as now' constituted he continued to 
explore the ways and means of a merger 
plan. 

At the joint meeting of the Boards of 
the Society and the Association held in 
Philadelphia on October 1,1962, during 
the National Recreation Congress, it was 
unanimously voted to accept and ap¬ 
prove the committee’s report with the 
following amendment to the committee’s 
second recommendation set out above: 
“That, to save undue duplication of ef¬ 
fort and thinking, the same committee as 
now constituted be continued and di¬ 
rected to work out a plan to implement 
a merger; said plan to be prepared with 
a view to its submission to the respective 
hoards upon their separate convoca¬ 
tions one year hence.” 

Immediately after the joint meeting, 
the Hoard of Directors of the Associa¬ 
tion held a meeting at which itw'as unan¬ 
imously voted “to approve the report of 
the committee appointed at the January 
24, 1962 meeting of the joint boards of 
the American Recreation Society and the 
National Recreation Association as pre¬ 
sented to and amended at the meeting of 
the joint hoards on October 1. 1962.” 

The President of the Society pre¬ 
sented the Report of the Committee at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society on 
Tuesday, October 2. 1962. In present¬ 
ing it he indicated that this was merely 
a progress report and that the Commit¬ 
tee was now' charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of developing a merger plan that 
could he presented to the membership of 
both organizations. In the discussion 
that follow'ed, it was clearly indicated 
that the membership of the Society was 
keenly interested and wanted to he kept 
informed and have a part in the develop¬ 
ment of the merger plan. In this meet¬ 
ing, as in the meeting of the Joint 
Hoards, the need for a slow, deliberate 
process was emphasized. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Three national institutes pat¬ 
terned after the National Institutes for 
Public Recreation Executives conducted 
by W. C. Sutherland for the National 
Recreation Association are reported hv 
Henry McFarland of the New York 
State Civil Service. The International 
Firemen’s Association is organizing the 
institutes. 

► Recreation and Park mercer. The 
Peoria. Illinois, Playground and Recre¬ 
ation Roard with the Peoria Park Dis¬ 
trict. The superintendent of recreation 
assumes the post of assistant director of 
parks, in charge of recreation. 

» End of travel tax. At midnight, 
November 15, the ten percent transpor¬ 
tation tax on rail, bus, and water travel 
will end and the tax on air travel will he 
reduced to five percent on purelv do¬ 


mestic flights. On air tra\el begun or 
completed outside the United States, the 
domestic portion will be tax exempt un¬ 
less a stopover of more than six hours 
is made. 

► National Cultural Center Week. 
President Kennedy has designated No¬ 
vember 26 through December 2 as a 
Aveek during which organizations and 
government agencies involved in foster¬ 
ing the performing arts can join the 
fund-raising campaign for the National 
Cultural Center, planned for our na¬ 
tion’s capital. Symphony orchestras, 
universities, theaters, fraternal groups, 
museums, publications, civic associa¬ 
tions, and other organizations have 
formed local committees to co-sponsor 
“An American Pageant of the Arts,” a 
two-hour closed circuit telerast to he 
seen at dinners and theatrical show'ings 
in cities from coast to coast on Thurs¬ 
day. November 29. 

► School recreation. The American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion. and Recreation will hold its Second 
National Conference on School Recrea¬ 
tion at the NEA Center in Washington, 
I).C. from November 7-9. Approxi¬ 
mately twenty national professional so¬ 
cieties and agencies have been invited 
to cooperate with AAIIPER in this con¬ 
ference. Representing the National Rec¬ 
reation Association among the confer¬ 
ence participants will he Joseph Pren¬ 
dergast and George Butler. 

► Camps for the handicapped. The 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults is seeking information on 
camps which accept children or adults 
with physical or mental handicaps. The 
society, the American Academy of Pedi¬ 
atrics. and the American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation are now busily revising, for the 
fourth time, the Directory of Camps for 
the. Handicapped and want to include as 
many camps and as much up-to-date in¬ 
formation as possible. If you know of 
any ramps that should appear in the 
Directory and have not been listed up 
to now, please write Mrs. Eveline E. 
Jacobs. Camping Advisor, National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12. 

► New Frontiers in Recreation is the 
theme of the Third Annual Meeting of 
the European Recreation Society to he 
held in Berchtesgaden, Germany, No¬ 
vember 16-18. 

► The clobber situation. Senator Hu¬ 
bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota is urg¬ 
ing American sports and civic leaders 
to set up a private “United States Olym¬ 
pic Foundation” to help prevent the 
l T .S. from “getting clobbered” in the 
next Olympics. 

Continued on Page 469 
Recreation 
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EDITORIAL 



Siebolt Frieswyk 


"CARPE DIEM" 


T he establisiime]NT of llic new creative drama center bv the Los Angeles 
Recreation and Park Department represents one of the most important 
advances ever made in the field of community recreation. It is a great 
and magnificent accomplishment whose meaning and portent will not escape the 
attention of those leaders who are seriously responding to modern concepts of 
recreation. The center will inspire, challenge, and spur such forward thinkers 
on to renewed thought, action, and enthusiasm. 

On the other hand, in other instances it is distressing to see the construction 
of a beautiful new civic center with every facility for enriching the recreation 
program in which local recreation authorities have had little or no part. Liter¬ 
ally scores of these new civic centers have come and are coining into being at the 
present time. It is imperative that the recreation profession voluntarily express 
its full and complete interest in these projects, assist in planning, and see to it 
that recreation, as Sam Goldwyn would put it, “is not included out.” 

It is also distressing to see the spectacular expansion of cultural facilities and 
training in our schools, colleges, and universities without evidence of these ex¬ 
panded resources being reflected in the local community recreation programs. 
If the modern concept of recreation is to he fully realized, new sources of lead¬ 
ership simply must be cultivated and brought into the profession. 

More than seventy arts councils have been created in the United States within 
several years and the number is constantly growing. As has been demonstrated 
in Waterloo, Iowa, and Richmond, Virginia, recreation can become a vital par¬ 
ticipant in the arts council movement and should in every instance. 

Seeing to it that recreation becomes involved in these new developments is 
definitely not a matter of climbing aboard a bandwagon. Recreation has the 
great task of bringing these new resources and all the people of the community 
together for their mutual benefit. 

Recreation does not recognize a “cultural elite” as the true end of American 
democracy. Neither does it regard a “proliferation of mediocrity in the arts” 
as its main purpose. Recreation today, as heretofore, seeks to provide all the 
people with opportunities for each individual and society to experience new in¬ 
terests and to live as creatively as possible. 

The great new creative drama center of the Los Angeles Recreation and Park 
Department is a stirring realization of a modern concept of recreation. We know 
that many recreation leaders and programs are “included in.” Let it not he said 
again that recreation has been “included out.” Carpe Diem! 

Mr. Frieswyk is consultant on the performing arts for the National Recreation Association. 
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f oik dance provides oppoi tumly to “ unbend, as exemplified by these si/uare dancers at an Eastern Cooperative Workshop. 


| 66TJT kv. Uiokit!" called the lillle gill 
Mjt * ■ as sin* and a playmate were fean- 

in" against a chain stretched across the 
entrance to a New York Citv alley. "Me 
’ \ and Grade are in a institution . . . and 

you gotta come see us!" It seems to he 
common knowledge on this block that 
some people get put in institutions ami 
other people come to see them. Thus, the children’s game 
tells us something about the neighborhood, its people, and 

Mrs. Norris is on the staff of the Eastern Cooperative Rec¬ 
reation School, a part-time faculty member at the iXew Cork 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, awl has been 
a consultant in youth leadership training for the U.S. State 
Department in Germany. 


their patterns of behavior; hut children’s games are not the 
only kind that indicate social patterns. All play and art re¬ 
flect the values of the civilization that gave them birth; and 
they go further; the values we absorb in our games are car¬ 
ried into other areas of our lives and form the bases of our 
other relationships. Thus, play not only reflects our values; 
it also helps to form them. 

Recreation can he ail important aid in establishing sound 
human \alues. It can offer play activities that stimulate a 
person's energy, initiative, and the use of his total self. It 
can teach him to laugh and he joyful in the use. of his mus¬ 
cles, rhythms, and those feelings that too often go unex¬ 
pressed in the seriousness of everyday life. It can help him 
to be himself, to achieve self-realization and self-expression. 
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Each personality is a growing tiling, nourished by respect 
and love. In terms of recreation, each person moves at his 
own pace toward self-expression and diverse play forms, 
and sometimes the individual's self-realization and release 
are helped best by activities that are essentially individual, 
such as crafts, painting and hobbies, for example. Some¬ 
times they are encouraged by activities that demand inter¬ 
action with other people, such as dramatics or folk dancing. 
Hut whichever, the individual should he “comfortable” in 
his recreation environment; it will support him— provided 
the group leader is concerned with basic human values. 

In such a group—in folk dancing, for instance—the ac¬ 
cent is on enjoyment of the medium itself, on learning the 
steps as an aid in making the total group as much fun as pos¬ 
sible. The positive is stressed; the leader does not penalize 
an awkward dancer by pointing out his missteps; instead, 
the leader continually points out the right steps, in order to 
help the dancer correct himself. The tense person finds that 
nothing “bad" happens to him when he makes a mistake. 
The dances themselves are chosen so as to provide the op¬ 
portunity for learning self-confidence and poise and the 
ability to “unbend.'" Thus, the group activity becomes both 
a means and an end. The group promotes individual growth 
—and as the individual grows and improves in his skill, the 
group activity itself becomes more valid and meaningful. 

What kinds of recreation materials are most conducive 
to these ends? Folk materials are the first resource to be 
tapped. Dances that are a spontaneous expression of the 
gaiety of neighbors who like each other are a heritage from 
many peoples. These dances provide a release within a 
rhythmic social pattern. Folk songs, too, well up from peo¬ 
ple and should be included. 

Some feel that any game that makes a group laugh is a 
good game. So, without thinking, they use as icebreakers 
games which make a person or a small group the butt of 
ridicule; that intensify the unbearable isolation that shy 
people experience when the spotlight is turned on them; that 
proride opportunities for the showoff to set himself even 
further apart from the group—games that are thoroughly 
divisive in spite of the fact that they make people laugh. 

Sound recreation helps break down the barriers between 
people—barriers that may be individual problems like shy¬ 
ness or exhibitionism, or harriers that are racial, economic, 
or religious. To unify a group, we might choose a game 
like Name. Six: 

In this game, the players sit in a circle while a hall or any 
other object is passed from hand to hand. One person plays 
the piano or sings, and suddenly stops. Whoever has the 
hall at this moment is “It.” The musician (or another 
player previously selected) say's “Name six objects begin¬ 
ning with the letter D.” “It” then starts the ball around the 
circle, and those in the circle pass it around as quickly as 
possible. Before the ball returns to “It,” he has to name 
any six objects beginning with the letter I). 

The fun of Name Six comes from many factors: the ab¬ 
surd words that pop into people’s minds; the realization that 
you can usually think of words when you are not “It” but 
cannot when you are; and the whole group's delight—often 
expressed in applause—whenever “It” does get his words 


out on time. The key to the fun is. of course, that the players 
are try ing to beat a situation and not each other. 

Competitive games should not he ruled out; but when they 
have unfortunate effects on attitudes and behavior, the fault 
usually lies in how and why they were play ed, and not in the 
games themselves. A successful recreation leader will help 
the participants play with everything they have and enable 
them to accept defeat without rancor and victory without 
arrogance. 

H andcrafts can also start the ball rolling. The satisfac¬ 
tion of making something ourselves and our pride in oui 
own good workmanship are largely denied us in these days of 
machinery and automation. It is not possible nor desirable, 
of course, to turn the clock hack to the days of hand-pegged 
houses and hand woven clothes; but we still need and enjoy 
the sense of achievement that comes from hammering a piece 
of copper into a pleasing shape or tooling a design in leather. 
In the process, we develop the freedom that comes with con¬ 
fidence; an awareness of simple line and color; the apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty in familiar objects; “good taste.” This taste 
is not always apparent w ith the first ring of mallet on pewter, 
and we often shudder at the initial crude results; but an ex¬ 
amination of peasant crafts teaches us that people develop 
a style of their own—a style which never could have come 
into being if they had set out to copy other people’s designs. 

The social values of crafts are not as apparent as those of 
folk dancing and singing, and probably are not as great. 
Crafts require less social integration and do not unify a 
group as much as other recreation activities. Still, they 
reach people who might not he reached other ways and are 
an avenue to the more shy and isolated ones. 

Dramatics demand and return the most social integration. 
It is obvious that the absence of one cast member can ruin 
an entire rehearsal—but the interdependence of people put¬ 
ting on a play is far more fundamental than this. A play is 
not the sum of individual performances; it is an organic 
whole which grows out of the impact of the actors on each 

Continued on Page 478 



Over a million guitars were sold last year, evidence of the 
revival of interest in folk music sweeping over the country. 
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A COMMUNITY CALENDAR 

Compiled and published by the Sloatsburg Recreation Commission, 
this lias saved many programs from becoming a "flop” 


Herbert L. Foster 

The PA system was hooked up. 
records stacked alongside; the refresh¬ 
ment table was decoratively arranged. 
A square dance was scheduled. Three 
men stood in a corner and communi¬ 
cated in hushed tones. Two women sat. 
heads leaning listlessly on their hands, 
waiting. One of the men gazed at the 
9:45 showing on the clock. Disgusted, 
he said, “We 11 wait 'til ten. If no one 
else shows, we’ll close up.” \t 10:01 
they acknowledged defeat, put every* 
thing away, and left.... 

On another, more successful evening, 
an overflow crowd of more than three 
thousand children and parents showed 
off their costumes, laughed and enjoyed 
refreshments at the recreation commis¬ 
sion’s annual Halloween Part). What 
made the difference? 

* » * « 

These two events took place in the 
village of Sloatsburg, New York, within 
a six-month period. The year before, 
the Sloatsburg Recreation Commission 
had sponsored a similar square dance 
that was successful. “Why then the 
failure this year? ’ The answer w’as 
simple . . . other village and area or¬ 
ganizations with definite membership 
had held activities the same evening. 
I his left few village residents available 
to attend the square dance. 

The village of Sloatsburg has a popu¬ 
lation of approximately twenty-seven 
hundred. For the past six or seven 
years, the village has undergone a popu¬ 
lation increase bringing about the usual 
“new and "old” divisions. Physically. 
Sloatsburg is divided almost in half by 
a well-traveled major state highwav. 
One weekly and two daily newspapers 
serve the general area: hut none serves 
the village exclusively. 

t lmrehes, a volunteer fire depart- 

Mr. Foster is chairman of the recrea¬ 
tion commission in Sloatsburg, N. F. 


inent. volunteer ambulance corps, Cub 
ami Boy Scouts, Brownies and Girl 
Scouts, and the recreation commission 
are among the organizations providing 
activities for village residents. The 
commission learned that established 
dubs and organizations were not at¬ 
tracting new residents as members. 
Many of the “new” residents were not 
aware of these organized groups, their 
“city frame of reference” having ill - 



The Sloatsburg Community Calendar is 
press board mounted in a wooden frame. 
The lines arc drawn with a marking pen. 


prepared them for the desirability or 
need of these community organizations. 
Occasionally, good, well-attended pro¬ 
grams fell apart when new activities 
were started for age groups already 
saturated with organized recreation 
programs. 

On two occasions, two organizations 
attempted to bold fund-raising affairs 
on the same evening, neither aware of 
the other's activity until too late. This 
happened in other areas of program, 
too. and created problems since there 
just were not enough interested people 
to support two events at once and. as 
usual, some residents belonged to both 
sponsoring organizations. 

In an attempt to remedy some of 
these situations, the recreation commis¬ 
sion set up a Community Calendar. 
Specifically, the calendar was devised 
to help prevent a duplication of activi¬ 


ties by listing and publishing all the 
different community activities and 
events. Village organizations were re¬ 
quested (via a letter to all organiza¬ 
tions) to notify the recreation commis¬ 
sion’s executive secretary hv the third 
Monday of every month of planned ac¬ 
tivities (including regular meetings) 
for the following month or months. 

This data, listing the name of the 
organizations, the activity, where the 
activity is being held, time, possible 
cost, possible guest speaker, etcetera, 
is now compiled and published through 
a monthly mimeographed flyer. In ad¬ 
dition, it is posted on a large Commu¬ 
nity Calendar located in the window of 
the Village Office where it remains for 
the month. 

Copies of the mimeographed calen¬ 
dar are mailed to all local organizations 
and newspapers. Quantities are placed 
on the counters of village stores and a 
supply sent to the village elementary 
school for distribution to the children. 

The Community Calendar is a big 
success, no question about it. A great 
many residents now actually look for¬ 
ward to its issuance and more people 
than ever before are aware of and are 
taking an active part in the many vil¬ 
lage activities. As residents meet and 
work through these organizations, the 
feeling that this is our village is slowly 
replacing the old and new antagonisms. 

Anyone wishing to reproduce a simi¬ 
lar calendar should note the following: 
The calendar is made of press board 
mounted in a wooden frame. Lines on 
the hoard are drawn with a marking 
pen. Month, year, and dates slide in 
and out of metal < tinplate) holders. 
The holders are made by bending over 
the top and bottom one-fourth inch of 
a piece of tin plate and glueing and 
nailing them to the press hoard. Hasps 
are used to affix the Community Calen¬ 
dar to the w indow studs, if 
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RIPE FOR TROUBLE 


Unaffiliated youth 
put recreation skills 
to the test . . . 


>ureau oi 


may group m a 
* Socialized small wav wilhoul direction or purpose. 
Services is one of who may (lien combine with similar 
tin' most important groups into gangs that act under hys- 
in Cleveland. Ohio. loria. They are the \ oungsters who ig¬ 
nore the MICA- ’I W CA. the recreation 
center, the church, the social cluh; they 
don I joitj any organized athletics or so¬ 
cial acli\il\ : they are without direction, 
purpose, or interest and so are easily 
led or passiieiy slip into trouble. 

Once these youngsters arc located, 
tlie bureau staff, through personal con¬ 
tact. attempts to use re< realion skills to 
maintain contact and persuade them to 
share in some leisure-t\pe activity, to 
throw a baseball or football instead of 
a rock or knife. 1 he bureau's work has 


s IJiv lsion 

' , ; . lion. 

bureau, the tools of 
recreation -.ports, crafts, learning, en¬ 
tertainment are used in the commu¬ 
nity s struggle to solve the problems of 
' outh which are present in Cle\eland as 
ineiery large city , d he bureau attempts 
to find and identify groups classified as 
'’unafhlialed. the bovs and girls who 


■crea- 
I iirough this 


iagv 


Ike lough inh is to break the icc, to find the right approach to ■doners" william direction , purpose, or identifiable interests. 

















■ '% inevitably, on a trial anil-error 

T? goal is many years old but its 
; -.j ,< ii is new and continues to build 
or. ' \;v;nence. Since its installation in 
95 it has been guided by Mrs. Bor¬ 
ne. B. Fairfax, one of the outstanding 
leaders in recreation work in this eoun- 
i:v. for whom one of Cleveland’s rnil- 
lion-dollar recreation centers lias been 
named. 

rTMlE ST\RT was m 1951 when Cleve- 
land became eoneerned abont un¬ 
affiliated couth and the Cleveland 
Young Adult Council came into being, 
a volunteer group with a good cross- 
section of interested persons. As super¬ 
intendent of recreation centers for the 
recreation division. Mrs. Fairfax was 
immediately attached to the program 
and its purpose although on a \ oluntary 
basis. She soon realized a more direct 
and forceful approach was necessary?. 
Hence the bureau. 

Mrs. Fairfax, working out ideas with 
the recreation commissioner, realized 
the value of names. Youngsters tend to 
hero-worship. She determined that peo¬ 
ple who were to reach the youngsters 
had to he leaders. Among her earl) re¬ 
cruits were some famous professional 
football placers living in Cleveland: Bill 
\\ illis of the Cleveland Browns, Chet 
Mutrvn of the Buffalo Bills. Don Me- 
CafTerty of the New York Giants. All 


had been college stars and pro placers; 
the youngsters knew cvho they were. 
This was an acenue of approach, the 
first step in reaching the target but the 
hardest. 

The bureau now has a staff of fifteen 
or sixteen, most of them working in the 
field. They are required to have skills 
to pass on- -sports, crafts, or whatever; 
the) must hold current first-aid and life¬ 
saving cards. The bureau, as part of the 
Division of Recreation, has no distinct 
budget hut it iuiis close to $50,000 a 
-ear. Incidentally, the budget includes 
such equipment as boxing gloves, tennis 
rackets, tools to he used in making the 
contacts. 

O ver the years carious techniques 
have evolved. A bureau staff mem¬ 
ber approaching two or three youngs 
sters hanging around a corner and sug¬ 
gesting they go to a center to join a 
group or to organize a team gets short 
shrift. But. if he has boxing gloves in 
view, or his portable radio is placing 
youngsters music, or he has craft items 
to he seen - anc thing to attract attention 
and interest—he has a chance to become 
a friend. 

The first step is to get the hoys and 
girls interested in doing something on 
the wholesome side. Once they have 
sampled, tliffnext step is to ‘'refer ’ them 
into an organized activity. The bureau’s 


last annual report (1960) suggests what 
is being accomplished through this type 
of program. 

Little Celtics Basketball: Twenty-one 
teams, 257 players. Three teams joined 
centers. The champion team saved 
enough money to buy its own uniforms, 
bright red and white, and is noev in the 
Muny Basketball League. 

Little Indians Sofibttll: Nineteen groups, 
233 hoys in one section. 26 groups and 
368 bo)s (plus 22 girls) in another sec¬ 
tion. Seven of the groups- (teams) ad¬ 
vanced to the Cleveland Softball League 
program. 

Touch Football: Fifteen groups played 
informal hut regular games. Of these 
twelve joined agencies or centers. 

Crajts: Four groups. 121 hoys and girls, 
were reached through enameling on 
metal and wire work. 

Special Activities: Visits to a new arti¬ 
ficial ice-skating rink, treasure hunts in 
parks, basketball clinics and foul-shoot¬ 
ing contests, talk on “hotrods.” spring 
eookout. outings in parks, hikes, free 
tickets to Cleveland Barons hockey 
game. 

The total hoys and girls reached 
through the year was 2.809. of whom 
more than ninety pereent were eventu¬ 
ally related to a recreation facility. 
These are hoys and girls who had been 
ripe for trouble. All this does not guar¬ 
antee that a hoy or girl in a center or 
church won’t get into trouble. But a 
gain and a byproduct is uncovering 
leadership within the unafiiliatcd group, 
what Mrs. Fairfax calls the alumni. She 
has a story about one, a graduate of a 
juvenile gang. He called her to object 
to a teenaire dance a nephew was sched¬ 
uled to attend. He was indignant—the 
group. a<;e twelve to eighteen, was to 
l>e in sweaters and jeans, there wasn’t 
enough adult supervision, some kids 
smoked. 1 hat’s dangerous, he com¬ 
plained- this from one who had himself 
roamed wild over Cleveland streets. 

1 lie problem is great, in Cleveland as 
in other cities; at times, it appears as 
impossible as hailing out the Pacific 
Ocean; hut. here and there, a youngster 
is gained, then another. It's a fight, hut 
the progress, minute as it may he, is 
there; and. very important, it’s an ef¬ 
fort. As we must fight to keep our liber¬ 
ties, we must fight to keep our people 
decent. #: 



GIVE [HEM NEW FUN 
IN THE COLD SEASON 
— INDOORS OR 
OUTDOORS WITH 


Rainy Day 
Fun for Kids 

by Claire Cox 

505 fun and easy ways tn keep 
kids of any age happily busy 
indoors: things to make out 
of what you have on hand, 
quizzes to make them think, 
games to use up their surplus 
energy, skits and stunts for a 
party, and a lot more. Initial 
sections list them for easy 
picking according to where 
you are, the group on hand, 
and the materials available. 
There’s even fon for a sick 
ehild. $3.95 
at bookstores or from 


The Book of 
Outdoor Winter 
Activities 

by Gunnar Peterson & 
Harry Edgren 

Recommended by Recreation 
as "a key resource for ynur 
library”, this big new pack¬ 
age of winter fun brings you: 
new games for skaters, skiers, 
hikers, coasters, or ball play¬ 
ers; new program idcaa for 
ynur winter eamival, hobby 
projects and much more, with 
expert advice on safety, plan¬ 
ning and equipment. $4.50 


Fun with Brand- 
New Games 

by Allan & 
Paulette Macfarlan 

Any recreation planner can 
quickly organize fun-sparking 
entertainment from this 
wealth of original, all-occa¬ 
sion games. Whether you need 
fun for 5-year-olds, teens, or 
adults, for a day outdoors or 
an indoor evening—it's all 
here. “Any group leader will 
welcome the freshening effect 
this book provides .”—Journal 
of Physical Education $3.50. 

291 Broadway, 

New York 7, N. Y. 
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Shadow Mountain National Recreation Area, Colorado. 


RESERVOIRS for RECREATION 

New eddies in water resource development 


Eugene W. Weber 

R eservoirs constructed pr imarily for 
Hood control, power development, 
navigation, irrigation, water supply, 
and similar purposes have become an 
important recreation resource. The fed¬ 
eral reservoirs constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama¬ 
tion, and the Tennessee Valley Authori¬ 
ty currently experience a greater volume of recreation use 
than the National Parks and National Forests combined. 
Moreover, the demand for water-based recreation is in¬ 
creasing rapidly. It has been estimated that by the year 
2000 the recreation use of federal reservoirs may he seven 
times greater than it was in 1000. 

The rapid growth in, use and demand for recreation at 
federal reservoirs has created important new problems in 
policies, planning procedures, economic evaluation, and 
cost sharing. While relatively definite statements of Con¬ 
gressional and administrative policy became available with 
the growth of federal activity in such aspects of water 
resource development as navigation, flood control, irriga¬ 
tion, hydropow r er and water supply, the definition of federal 
policies on recreation as a purpose of water-resource pro¬ 
jects has not been commensurate with the significance that 
recreation use has suddenly assumed. (See special articles 
on water for recreation. Recreation, June , 1962.) 

Mr. Weber is chief of the Planning Division, Civil Works, 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, Washington , 
D.C. This materia! was presented at the First American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers Water Resource Engineering Confer¬ 
ence in Omaha. Nebraska. Parts of this materiaI also ap¬ 
peared in Civil Engineering, September 1962. 



In little more than a decade, the use made of multiple- 
purpose reservoirs for recreation has shown that there is 
a growing demand for water-related outdoor recreation and 
that water-resource development projects have a great po¬ 
tential for meeting this demand. Under the legislative 
authorities and administrative policies applicable to 1960, 
the Corps of Engineers was able to provide reasonably for 
public recreation use of projects then in operation at a 
very low cost hut it became apparent that changes in poli¬ 
cies were necessary to meet the growing need for water- 
related recreation and to realize the full potential of water 
resource projects to supply that need. 

Recent developments toward the establishment of public 
policy in this field have served to define recreation policy 
and objectives more clearly and to indicate that full con¬ 
sideration should he given to recreation as a purpose of 
federally financed water resource improvements. In water 
resource project planning, recreation can now be treated 
on the same basis as other project purposes. This requires 
that: 

• Projection of future needs should include estimates of 
the probable demand for recreation. 

o Projects should he designed to minimize loss of existing 
and inherent recreation values. 

• Projects should he designed to permit realization of 
their recreation potential to the full extent justified bv 
the prospective demand. 

• Recreation should he evaluated on a basis comparable 
to that used for other project purposes to insure that net 
benefits, tangible and intangible, for all purposes are 
maximized. 

Prior to the enactment of the first general Flood Control 
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I'JciO, the federal government had constructed only 
r . irs. Construction of such projects on a large 

u. began in the late thirties but was at a standstill 
! j \\ ctrld War 11. After the war. the programs of the 
,i ros e! Fn rineers the Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
h\ V were greallv accelerated. During the late forties and 
early fifties, major reservoirs were brought into operation 
at markedly increased rates. In these same postwar years 
greater numbers of the nation's citizens found themselves 
with more leisure, with a greater margin of income over 
the cost of subsistence, and with a means— the automobile 
—of quickly reaching points at considerable distance from 
their homes. AH these developments combined to greatly 
increase use of federal reservoirs for recreation. Recreation 
Use of projects constructed by the Corps of Engineers in¬ 
creased nearly twenty-two times in a period of only four¬ 
teen years. During 1960 federal reservoirs provided about 
175.000.000 person day s of recreation. In the same year, 
the visitation at the National Park system totaled about 
72.000,000 and the visitation at National Forests, about 
93.000.000. 

r | Tu e magnitude of the recreation potential and use of 
federal reservoirs was not foreseen and probably could 
not have been fully anticipated by the planning and con¬ 
struction agencies when, in the early thirties, the federal 
government initiated the programs which brought most of 
today’s projects into being. There was, at that time, no 
basis for predicting that in the postwar period the personal 
incomes and the leisure time of the American people w r ould 
rise so sharply or that these factors, in combination with 
the increasing availability of the automobile and ease of 
travel by all modes, would lead to such a demand for water- 
based recreation. Furthermore, there was little indication 
that the people and their representatives in Congress would 
want the federal government to assume such responsibility 
for providing for recreation use at federal reservoirs. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that recreation was not one of 
the purposes for which these reservoirs were authorized by 
the Congress and that adequate provisions were not made 
in the original plans for the facilities required to care for 
the tremendous recreation pressure soon to be experienced. 
This does not mean that no recreation use was anticipated, 
ft has been demonstrated at reservoirs, such as the Fake 
on the Ozarks, created by a power dam constructed by a 
public utility in 1931. that the recreationist would be 
strongly attracted. 

The Rurean of Reclamation realized when it began the 
construction of Hoover Dam in 1931 that many Americans 
would wish to visit both the dam and Lake Meade above 
it and made arrangements with the National Park Service 
to develop facilities. The TVA, constructing its reservoirs 
in an area famed for its scenic beauty, foresaw a demand 
for recreation facilities. However, the potential magnitude 
of the public interest in reservoirs constructed in the prairies 
and the plains for such prosaic purposes as flood control 
was not immediately clear. Projects such as the Denison 
Dam. built by the Corps of Engineers in 1942 on the Red 
River between Texas and Oklahoma, soon demonstrated 


that this public interest Was to he many times greater than 
had previously been thought. 

As the Corps of Engineers accumulated data to illustrate 
the emerging situation it was brought to the attention of 
Congress. This resulted in an important expression of Con¬ 
gressional policy in Section 4 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 (Public Law 534-711th Congress). This act, as amended 
in 1946 and 1954, provided : 

1. Authority for recreation development of Corps of 
Engineers reservoirs: 

• To construct, maintain, and operate public park and rec¬ 
reation facilities. 

• To permit the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such facilities by others. 

• To grant licenses of lands for such purposes. 

• To grant licenses to nonprofit organizations at reduced 
or nominal charges in recognition of public service rendered. 

• To grant preference to governmental agencies. 

• To grant licenses to government agencies without charge 



The Eisenhower Marinn at La hr Texoma, created by the Den¬ 
ison Dam built by the Corps oj Engineers on the Red River 
between Texas and Oklahoma, is one of the niaety-seven 
improird public access points developed jor recreation use. 

for use of all or any part of a reservoir for any public 
purpose. 

2. Mandatory provisions for recreation development and 
public use: 

• That water areas of all reservoirs shall be open to public 
use generally, without charge, for recreation purposes. 

• That ready access to the water area along the shores 
shall 1 >e maintained for general public use. 

• That no use shall he permitted contrary to applicable 
state fish and game laws. 

nPifE authorities provided by this legislation gave the De- 
partment of the Army considerable latitude for possible 
federal activity in planning and development of recreation 
at reservoirs. However, the Bureau of the Budget, acting 
for the Exeeuthe Branch, and the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tees of the Congress tended to hold to a minimum the 
responsibility to he assumed by the federal government in 
developing the recreation potential of corps’ reservoirs. 

The 1950 report of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission recognized the growing need for pre- 
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serving and utilizing the recreation potential of federal 
water projects. The report included these conclusions and 
recommendations concerning recreation: 

1. Recreation should be fully considered in the plan¬ 
ning of water resource program? and he fully evaluated in 
all decisions to construct water-resource projects. 

2. Planning for recreation in water-resources programs 
should be coordinated with local, state, regional, and na¬ 
tional recreation programs. 

3. Suitable lands should be made available at all federal 
reservoirs for public recreation use. 

4. Major water impoundment should be constructed and 
operated to insure full realization of their recreation po¬ 
tential compatible with other nses. 

5. 1 he effects of all water projects on recreation re¬ 
sources should be appraised realistically and throroughlv 
and measures provided to correct any damages. 

6. Irreplaceable recreation resources should not be dam¬ 
aged by water-resource programs unless the benefits to the 
nation outw r eigh the loss of recreation value. 

7. Public hearings should be held to permit expression 
of conflicting interests in water-resource development 
projects. 

8. Public recreation opportunities should he expanded 
in connection with shore protection programs along sea¬ 
shores and the Great Lakes. 

After review of the 1950 report, however, the Rureau of 
the Budget issued Circular A-47 on December 31. 1952, 
which included these provisions with respect to recreation : 

1. Recreation should be considered in project plans. 

2. Evaluation of a project or program shall include 
estimates of increase in value of recreation and fish and 
wildlife resources expected. 

3. Recreation costs and benefits should be considered 
apart from other project costs and benefits. 

4. Only the incremental costs of recreation should be 
allocated to recreation. 

5. Costs of ‘'minimum basic recreation facilities” and 
measures to prevent damage to recreation resources shall 
be allocated to ‘'major” purposes of the project (flood 
control, navigation, power, irrigation, etcetera). 

6. The cost of public access facilities shall be borne by 
the federal government only when the recreation provided 
has “national significance” and the appropriation of funds 
is specifically authorized by Congress or is provided through 
appropriations for regular national park or national forest 
programs. 

7. Cost of lands required specifically for recreation may 
i be borne by the federal government if state or local govern 

ments are unwilling or unable to protect such values but 
ordinarily acquisition of recreation lands shall be limited 
to requirements for public access and such lands shall be 
turned over to state or local governments if not of national 
significance. 

U NDER THESE guidelines recreation could be provided for 
in federal projects to a limited extent but could not be 
considered as a full project purpose on a basis comparable 
with other purposes. The principal objective of the restric- 


D URING THE White House Conference on Conser¬ 
vation, May 21-25, 1992. Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Stewart L. Udall enumerated the signifi¬ 
cant conservation decisions of the last hundred years. 
These decisive turning points include: 

The Homestead Act of 1862- which has become the 
classic American contribution to land reform. 

The Yellowstone Park Act of 1872 —which was the be¬ 
ginning of the idea that the most superb of our scenic 
lands should become parks for all of the people. 

The Forest Reservation Act of 1891 —which enabled 
Harrison, Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt to estab¬ 
lish our national forest reserves. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 —which meant that water 
would be conserved and its benefits widely shared in 
the arid regions of the West, 

The Antiquities Act of 1906 —which gave presidents the 
power to establish national monuments. 

The Weeks Act of 1911 —which established the system 
of national forests in the eastern United States. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 —which set up an or¬ 
derly plan for the development of our mineral wealth. 
The Soil Conservation Act of 1935 —which started a 
nationwide program of soil and moisture conservation. 
The Taylor Grazing Act of 1935 —which closed the 
public domain and put our grasslands under sound man¬ 
agement 


lions on inclusion of recreation was to hold to a minimum 
the federal participation in assuming costs for recreation de¬ 
velopment. This was evidenced in comments of the Bureau 
of the Budget on proposed legislation which would have 
made evaluation of recreation and fish and wildlife benefits 
an integral part of project planning and would have in¬ 
creased federal activities in this field (Senate Bills S. 1164 
and 1221, 85th Congress ). In its comments the Bureau of 
the Budget expressed its view that the federal government 
should bear the full cost of recreation developments associ¬ 
ated w r ith the use of federally financed reservoirs only in 
those instances where the recreation benefits are determined 
to be of national significance and that when the benefits are 
largely of a local nature, the federal government would be 
justified in sharing to some extent in the costs of making the 
recreation benefits available to the public, but the major 
share of these costs should he borne by state, county, or 
local interests. 

In 1953, the Departments of the Interior and the Army 
adopted a joint land-acquisition policy which changed the 
previous practice of acquiring fee title to all lands required 
for flood control as well as permanent pools plus a small rim 
area to a policy of acquiring easements for areas flooded 
less frequently than once in five years. Fee title was permit¬ 
ted for permanent pool areas plus a narrow rim for perma¬ 
nent structures and for the limited access and public use then 
authorized. This policy also tended to discourage full pro¬ 
vision for the recreation potential of reservoirs. It placed 
a heavy burden of proof on definition of future recreation 
needs and, together with the limited benefit and cost evalua- 
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uc: !• .ictices permissable under Circular A-47, resulted in 
ilioiis at reservoirs which were to prove inade- 
* r.. subsequent recreation demands. 

■ . 1 X>d. Congress enacted the Fish and \\ ildlife Coordina- 
! Act which provided for equal consideration of fish and 
wildlife conservation along with other purposes of water 
resource developments. Because of the interrelation of the 
fishing and hunting aspects of fish and wddlife conservation 
with the general outdoor reereation potential of federal 
reservoirs, this act provided some additional opportunity 
to provide for recreation in reservoir planning and devel¬ 
opment. 

U M)EK the available authorities for recreation develop¬ 
ment and use of reservoir areas through the fifties, the 
Corps of Engineers, with the cooperation of other interested 
federal, stale, and local agencies, prepared master plans for 
each project as a framework for present and future develop¬ 
ment, administration and use of project resources. Such 
master plans indicated: 

1. Areas needed for various tvpes of recreation and pub¬ 
lic use. 

2. Plans for development by Corps of Engineers, other 
federal agencies, state or other non-federal agencies, private 
agencies, and concessionaires. 

3. Policies and procedures governing all development. 
The experience in preparing and carrying out such mas¬ 
ter plans during the fifties demonstrated the need for im¬ 
provement in the definition of policies for developing the 
recreation potential at corps’ reservoirs. Accordingly, the 
corps issued a manual for guidance in project planning. 

In the period prior to 1960, the available authorities and 
applicable policies permitted the Corps of Engineers to pro¬ 
vide a limited amount of basic facilities for access and public 
use at the 250 impoundments placed in operation during that 
period. The federal costs for such facilities were approxi¬ 
mately $15,000,000. a small fraction of the total cost of the 
multiple-purpose projects involved. Arrangements were 
made for additional facilities at a cost of approximately 
$26,000,000 to state and local governments and $110,000.- 
000 were invested by concessionaires or bv non-federal in¬ 
terests on private lands adjoining the project areas. These 
facilities provided reasonably for the more than a hundred 
million visits made annually by 1960 but it was evident that 
the capacity of facilities at most projects was not equal to 
the growing demand, that the full potential for recreation 
at most projects was not developed and changes in policies 
were necessary and desirable. Sueh changes developed rap¬ 
idly beginning in 1960. 

fn December 1960, the Senate's Select Committee on Na¬ 
tional Water Resources, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robert Kerr, published its comprehensive appraisal of the 
nation’s water resources and needs for their conservation 
and development. (See. editorial by Senator Kerr, Rec¬ 
reation, October I960.) Its findings and recommendations 
provide a valuable framework for current planning and de¬ 
velopment of water resource projects, including their rec¬ 
reation aspects. The Select Committee Report recognized 
that a major portion of the outdoor recreation potential is 


associated with water areas. Among other things, it recom¬ 
mended adoption of a policy that the recreation potentialities 
of all federal reservoirs be developed for public use. 

In his special message to the Congress on natural re¬ 
sources which followed on February 23, 1961, President 
Kennedy urged Congress to enact legislation to protect the 
nation’s remaining wilderness and shoreline areas in the 
public interest. In this initial message on natural resources 
the President also accepted as the policy of his administra¬ 
tion the goal urged by the Senate Select Committee to de¬ 
velop comprehensive river-basin plans by 1970. Outstanding 
among the steps initiated by the President to achieve that 
goal was his instruction to the budget director to reevaluate 
current standards for appraising the feasibility of water- 
resource projects. 

W/ntLE the federal agencies undertook the various actions 

” necessary to carry out the President’s program, the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission was 
completing its three-year study of all aspects of the nation’s 
needs and potential for outdoor recreation (see Recreation, 
March and April 1962). Its report to the President and 
the Congress on January 31, 1962 recommended a national 
recreation policy with guidelines for management, proce¬ 
dures for expansion, modification, and intensification of 
present programs, and steps that should be taken in a con¬ 
certed effort by the government to fulfill the outdoor rec¬ 
reation needs of the nation. One of its outstanding rec¬ 
ommendations was that recreation should be given full 
consideration in tbe planning, design, and construction of 
water resource projects. Another was that puhlic agencies 
(federal, state, and local) should assure adequate access to 
such projects by the acquisition of access areas and ease¬ 
ments across private lands, zoning of shorelines, and con¬ 
sideration of recreation values in road design and construc¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, the Departments of the Interior and the 
Army had completed their review of lund-aequisition policies 
at their reservoir projects and adopted, on February 16 and 
19. 1962. respectively, a revised policy to accomplish the 
objective of the President that “land acquired for the con¬ 
struction of federally financed reservoirs is sufficient to per¬ 
mit future development for recreation purposes.” 

On March 1, 1962. the President transmitted to Congress 
his Message on Conservation (see Recreation. April 1962) 
which recognized the increasing importance of outdoor rec¬ 
reation as brought out in the Senate Select Committee Report 
of I960 and the report of the ORRRC. This message an¬ 
nounced the President's intentions to take administrative 
action and initiate legislative proposals as follows: 

1. To appoint a Re-creation Advisory Council made up of 
the heads of departments and agencies principally concerned 
with recreation. (The. council held its first meeting July 
12,1962.) 

2. To cre-ate within the Department of the Interior a Bu¬ 
reau of Outdoor Recreation. (Established April 2, 1962.) 

3. To establish a program of matching grants for the de- 

Continued on Page 470 
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Introducing.. . the NR A 

DISTRICT ADVISORY CHAIRMEN 


W E ARE proud to present the men and women who are 
serving as chairmen of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation’s District Advisory Committees for 1962-63. 

When the executive director of the National Recreation 
Association appointed an advisory committee in each of the 
Association’s eight geographical districts in 1951. a new 
resource was created which has been of great benefit to the 
recreation movement. The committees have accomplished 
their purpose of advising NRA’s district representatives re¬ 
garding recreation problems and needs within the districts 
and suggesting how the. resources of NRA could he utilized 
most effectively in meeting them. I hey have done much more 
than that. Since committee members include representatives 
of state societies as well as outstanding leaders appointed by 


NRA. the committees have inevitably become a coordinating 
force in each district and a means of communication between 
organizations and groups. 

One important task of each committee is the planning of the 
Association’s district conferences. Through their efforts these 
conferences have continuously improved and grown. Other 
projects undertaken by these committees include recruitment 
promotions, training programs, assistance with NRA fi¬ 
nancing, campaigns to fight encroachment, salary surveys, 
special studies on program evaluation, and many others. 

The National Recreation Association is grateful for the 
loyalty and service of all members, past and present, of its 
District Advisory Committees.— Arthur Todd, Director, 
National Recreation Association Field Department. 


Clement Lemire 

New England 



Clement M. Lemire, chairman of the New England District Advisory 
Committee, has been superintendent of parks and recreation in Newing¬ 
ton. Connecticut, for the past six years and is currently preside!® of the 
Connecticut Recreation Society. Previously he served as superintendent 
of parks and recreation in Franklin, New Hampshire, for eight years. 
He has served three three-year terms on the New England District Com¬ 
mittee, on the Governor’s Committee for Open Spaces, and is a member 
of the NRA National Advisory Committees on Recreation Administra¬ 
tion and Publication of Recreation Materials. An able photographer. 


Robert Reis 

Middle A tlantic 



Robert A. Reis, chairman of the Middle Atlantic District Advisory 
Committee, is an area superintendent of recreation and parks for the 
Baltimore County, Mar) land, Department of Recreation and Parks. He 
has served as both vice-president and treasurer of the Maryland Recre¬ 
ation and Park Society. He was director of recreation in Pottstown. 
Pennsylvania, for nearly six years, lie served in World War II as an 
Air Force pilot and at present is a captain in the Air Force Reserves. 
Until five years ago he was still playing baseball and basketball but 
has now switched over to golf and howling as less strenuous pursuits. 


Ruth Bird 

Mid-South 



Mrs. Ruth II. Bird, chairman of the Mid-South District Advisorv Com¬ 
mittee, has been superintendent of recreation in Chattanooga. Tennes¬ 
see, since 1959. She majored in physical education at Middle Tennessee 
State College and started her career as a teacher in the Chattanooga 
Public Schools. After a temporary summer job in 1943 as a substitute 
for a center director, the Chattanooga Recreation Department asked 
her to stay on as general supervisor of centers and playgrounds, and 
she served in this capacity until appointed as superintendent. She re¬ 
ports that she swims, fishes (the big ones always get away! 1, and paints. 
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Woodrow W. Dukes, chairman of the Southern District Advisory 
Committee—Southeastern Section, is superintendent of recreation 
for St. Lucie County. Florida. His first employment in the field of 
recreation came when he was still in the ninth grade and was employed 
in the recreation office to answer the telephone and check out equip¬ 
ment. This later led to work on the playgrounds during summer va¬ 
cations. His interest in sports, drama, and music further developed 
his interest in recreation as a career. Before entering the U.S. Army in 
World War II. he worked in the WPA State Recreation Program. 


Harry Feldman 

Great Lakes 



Ilarry H. Feldman, chairman of the Great Lakes District Advisory 
Committee, is recreation consultant and director of recreation plan¬ 
ning for the United Community Council of Columbus and Franklin 
Countv. Ohio. He helps smaller communities develop tax-supported 
park and recreation programs, as well as working with planning offi¬ 
cials. state legislators, pursuing surveys, assisting in leadership train¬ 
ing, and doing research for the Governor's Commission on the Aging. 
One of his major pilot projects, now in its third year of operation, 
is an eighteen hundred-acre community camp, a cooperative effort. 



Hetty Wilier, chairman of the Midwest District Advisory Commit 
tee, has been director of recreation in Springfield, Missouri, since 
1059. Currently, she is on a year’s leave of absence to pursue her mas¬ 
ter's degree in recreation at the University of Illinois where she is 
also teaching in the women’s physical education department on an as- 
sistantship. She began her recreation career as teenage program di¬ 
rector for the YWCA in Topeka, Kansas. She is a member of the 
hoard of directors of the Springfield Planning Council, a member 
of the Camp Fire Girls Personnel Committee, and Other agencies. 


Lou Hamilton 

Southwest 



Marshal Smith 

Pacific Northwest 




lam Hamilton, chairman of the Southwest District Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. has been superintendent of recreation in San Antonio, Texas, 
since L94I. She is also a member of the NRA Advisory Committees 
for the International Services and Defense Related Services. She 
chairs the National Women's and Girls’ Committee of the Amateur 
Softball Association. A past-president of the Texas Recreation So- 
eictv. she is now a member of this group's board of directors. She 
is also past-president of the Texas Amateur Athletic Federation. She 
relaxes by hunting, fishing, and swimming, is active in conservation. 

Marshal Smith, chairman of the Pacific Northwest District Advisory 
Committee, is supervisor of community centers and playgrounds for 
the Vancouver. British Columbia, Board of Parks and Public Recrea¬ 
tion. He is the first Canadian ever elected chairman of an NRA dis¬ 
trict advisory committee. I The district includes the states of W ash¬ 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska, and the Canadian Prov¬ 
inces of Alberta. Saskatchewan, and British Columbia). He super¬ 
vises programs in six bustling community centers and is currently 
helping architects plan three new ones worth a total of S2.200,000. 

Herman W. Uiese, chairman of the Pacific Southwest District Ad¬ 
visory Committee, is director of recreation in Bakersfield. California. 
He and his committee have been active in many areas, including the 
promotion of workshops or institutes for the training of board and 
commission members; preparing a much-needed handbook for board 
and commission members: in the establishment of goals and priori¬ 
ties for the development of college and university training programs 
and in interpreting the recreation movement to college ami university 
personnel, students, and administration with regard to curriculum. 
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Youth 
Serves the 
Community 

A junior board of directors 
promotes teenage recreation 
in Manistee County, Michigan 

John Lamhrosa 



Q l I T E OFTEN 
recreation di¬ 
rectors in smaller 
communities face 
the age-old prob¬ 
lem of finding ad¬ 
equate funds to run 
their programs. In 
Manistee County, Michigan, the Manis¬ 
tee Recreation Association Junior 
Board of Directors is helping to solve 
this problem. Now in its fourth year of 
operation, the MR A Junior Board was 
formed to foster and promote social and 
recreation activities for the youngsters 
of the county and to elevate social stan¬ 
dards for dances and activities spon¬ 
sored by this group. The board is re¬ 
sponsible to the MRA Senior Board 
for any expenditures exceeding $50 and 
is under the guidance of two members 
of the senior board. 

All funds in the junior hoard’s ac¬ 
count are realized from the thirty-five- 
cent admission charged the teenagers to 
attend the weekly dances held at the 
MRA. During the ten-month period, 
from September through June, the week¬ 
ly dances are held on Saturday evenings, 
then are switched to Tuesday evenings 


Mk. Lamhrosa is director of parks and 
recreation and assistant to the city man¬ 
ager in Manistee County, Michigan. 


during the summer so as not to conflict 
with the summer theater performances 
held on Saturday. 

The fourteen-member hoard repre¬ 
sents the various high schools in the 
area, with each high school contribu¬ 
ting members according to its total en¬ 
rollment. The youngsters are elected for 
one year hut may remain members 
while they are still in high school if 
they prove to he assets to the organiza¬ 
tion and contribute their talents and 
tune as needed. Each year, approxi¬ 
mately four seniors graduate and are 
replaced by four members of the fresh¬ 
man and sophomore classes, thus insur¬ 
ing new members to go along with the 
experienced members remaining from 
the previous year. 

Supervision is provided for all dances 
by MRA part-time supervisors who 
maintain discipline at the dances. A 
recent ruling that no one who has 
reached their twentieth birthday will he 
allowed at the dances insures that the 
teen dances are strictly for teens. Pro¬ 
per dress and behavior is encouraged 
and emphasized by the youngsters them¬ 
selves. Parents and visitors are wel¬ 
comed and encouraged to come to the 
dances. The youngsters and the staft 
of the MRA as well as the senior board 
of directors are proud of the behavior 
there but always welcome constructive 
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Mason’s fund 
raising plan 
offers $ 500 
or more profit! 



iiums mason PHOTi.n i:n i-und-haising 
Dim es, raising money quickly and com¬ 
pletely without risk or investment . We 
supplv a choice of top-quality mason 
candies, beautifully bo\ed. At no charge 
to you, each package has an attractive, 
printed hand, bearing your organization’s 
name picture and slogan. We even frk- 
pay shipping charges! You make a big 
net profit of 66% % (40<f on every box 
that costs you 60c) and you pay nothing 
until after your drive is over. Anything 
remaining unsold mat/ he returned for 
full credit, l'or com p lete information 
without obligation, write us or fill in the 
coupon below. 


1 Mr. George Rausch, Dept. 756 J 

I Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 

j Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliffa- \ 
j fion, infonnation on your Fund Raisins Plan, J 

I Age | 

I Name_(It under 21) .... _ | 

I Organization_ J 

* Street Address_._ _ _ J 

| City_State. _ | 

I I low man v members_Phone I 

I_l 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., X. Y. 


criticism and new ideas to improve the 
program. 

M eetings are usually very calm and 
businesslike, although once in a 
while the independence that marks to¬ 
day’s younger generation is very much 
in evidence. Individual thinking is en¬ 
couraged and. while all parties may not 
agree in every instance, the majority 
rule prevails. 

To provide teen-age recreation for 
the youngsters of the city and county 
of Manistee does not necessarily mean 
that the board will attempt to operate 
all its dances with the idea that it must 
realize a profit. The Jimmy and Tom- 
my Dorsey hand was sponsored by the 
group in the summer of 1959 and rock 
’n’ roll stars Hay Smith and Frankie 
Ford were another sponsored project. 
Tiny Piper and his fine danceband have 
been the holiday favorites during the 
past two years along with guest hands 
on special occasions. Prices for the 
special dances are geared to the teen¬ 
ager's poeketbook rather than a profit 
price. 

The Civic Center building has under¬ 
gone a great deal of improvement dur¬ 
ing the past three years, thanks to the 
financial assistance of the MRA Junior 
Hoard. During the past two years alone 
tlie total amount of money spent by the 
hoard in the MRA for programs, equip¬ 
ment. etcetera was §3.392. It fell into 


the following categories: 

Equipment purchased i including 
in" lighting fixtures, drapes, 

doors, shades, etc.) . $1,419.52 

Equipment repair . 133.57 

Vthlelfl equipment (purchased) 530.68 
\ctivities linehiding playground 

equipment anil salaries) . 390.00 

Paint and labor in dairy bar and 

lounge . 284.00 

Part-time supenision . 209.00 

Office supplies . 242.10 

Miscellaneous (holiday decora¬ 
tion, furniture, fixtures, etc. I .. 175.13 

Total. $3,392.00 


The above list is by no means Com¬ 
plete. It is estimated that the total ex¬ 
penditures during the last three and a 
half years in meeting their purpose and 
aims exceeds $5,500. 

T wo years AGO Parents’ Magazine 
awarded the junior hoard a certifi¬ 
cate of merit for community service. 
The group was one of four so honored 
in the state of Michigan. jSexcr content 
to remain dormant, the junior hoard 


has many plans for the future. To be 
identified as a member of this group is 
an honor and the youngsters have felt 
that there should be a means of associ¬ 
ating them with their board. Inexpen¬ 
sive but attractive pins have been de¬ 
signed for the members. Each member 
must earn one by good attendance, par¬ 
ticipation in committee meetings and 
special activities, and proper behavior 
displayed not only during but also away 
from meetings. 

The MRA building, while showing 
physical improvement, nevertheless 
needs fuither improvements, including 
a hoy’s lounging room complete with a 
sports library, TV, radio, easy chairs, 
and pictures of athletes in action. The 
gym needs paint and new lighting as 
does the balcony atop the gym entrance. 
New window shields and a scoreboard 
are luxuries that ntay get consideration 
once the necessities have been pur¬ 
chased. 

This past year the junior hoard has 
helped in setting uj) a $200 recreation 
scholarship to he awarded to an indi- 
xidnal from Manistee County who will 
major in recreation at a Michigan col¬ 
lege or university. The individual who 
is awarded the scholarship must agree 
to work in the summer playground pro- 
gram during his or her vacation. This 
scholarship is awarded oil the basis of 
recreation aj)titude. scholastic ability, 
and financial need. Within one month 
after the scholarship plan was an¬ 
nounced. two apjilications were re¬ 
ceived. The board is also considering 
establishing a student loan fund for its 
past members as well as the future mem¬ 
bers of the board who will attend 
schools of higher education. 

The never-ending quest for equip¬ 
ment and office Supplies takes jtriority 
as the months jtrogress. Special dances 
for the l nited Fund and other worthy 
causes in effect emjihasize their contri 
bution to local civic drives, another 
never-ending necessity. 

Working with the senior advisers and 
their own constitution enables all the 
members to prepare for the. road ahead 
in self-government and independent 
thinking. This group has been and will 
continue to he a valuable asset to the 
entire area, b~ 
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CHURCH 

RECREATION 


The CHURCH 
and RECREATION: 


William R. Fortner 


r I ''HK relationship of recreation and 
the church lias always been a 
friendly one, centering chiefly in the 
past on the functional question, “How 
can the skills of recreation be utilized 
in the church?” This antiquated query 
has fortunately given way to a more en¬ 
lightened viewpoint. the realization that 
the church must encourage recreation not only in the church 
hut wholesome recreation outside the church as well. The 
planned and constructive use of leisure time is essentia], if 
our young people and adults with increasing amounts of time 
on their hands are to he kept from an amoral, if not immoral, 
pursuit of the sensual and adventuresome. Modern con¬ 
siderations now press upon us to grow in our perspective 
and move to a more progressive relationship of the church 
to community recreation agencies. It is a simple fact that 
much of the use of leisure time through recreation outlets 
must be supplied outside of the church with the full blessing 
of the church, not only because it may theoretically help 
prevent crime, or develop character, but because it frees the 
church from a false economy which calls it, foolishly, to try 
to be “all things to all people.” 

In the past the church has asked, “What can recreation 
mean to us?” Youth groups needed recreation, camping 
found increasing value in the program of the church, parlor 
games yvere a means of developing fellowship. These activi¬ 
ties assisted the church in developing and appealing to all 
age groups. Because of the limited time available for reli¬ 
gious, cultural, and recreation activities, it was the only 
concept practical. Recreation was something to be used by 
(existing groups; few recognized it as a future institution in 
its own right. Thus, the question of self-interest was natural 
and well meaning. The larger current question now is, “What 
can the church do for recreation and how can these two work 
together?” 

The interest of the church is one of altruisitic concern 
for the community. There is a growing amount of leisure 
time; provision must he made for its constructive use. The 
church is interested in this new grant of “free time” and, 
of course, in seeing that there are wholesome activities avail- 

The Rev. Fortner is minister of education for the Epworth- 
Euclid Methodist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, and a jnrmer 
staff member of the recreation department in Euclid , Ohio. 


The church and community recreation 
agencies must establish a mutually con¬ 
tributing relationship. Do you agree with 
the approach expressed by the author? 
If not, let us hear from yon. 

able to the public. Sectarian interests and programs must 
here give way to a total community view. 

f |Mie Clll'KCH has encouraged the development of the indi- 
vidua] man. It has assisted in the campaign for shorter 
hours, better working conditions, more time to do more 
things. It cannot, therefore, abdicate its responsibility once 
this original goal has been won. Religious groups must be 
instrumental in not only providing the leisure time hut in 
suggesting ways for its use. This interest must become in¬ 
creasingly tangible. 

This interest of the church must find an expression in a 
community program of support for public recreation and pri¬ 
vate recreation agencies. The taxing powers must he studied 
so that needed money is available to the municipal agency; 
quality leadership must be provided for all groups; citizens 
must he “sold” on a broad program of community recrea¬ 
tion. The church ought to lend a hand in cultivating aware¬ 
ness; clergymen should focus attention on the need and ad¬ 
dress themselves to its solution in their community. In so 
doing, the church will aid the recreation agencies and also 
find benefit for itself. 

Institutions of varied character and program have recog¬ 
nized of late an inner tension which pulls in opposing direc¬ 
tions. The church is high on the list of those organized 
groups which are conscious of these forces which pull apart, 
rather than draw together. Simply stated, these forces are 
the pressures from manifold human needs of every variety. 
The demands are greater than the resources and energies 
available. It is well, therefore, to keep in mind the observa¬ 
tion of Disraeli, made some one hundred years ago when 
he commented, “The secret of success is constancy to pur¬ 
pose.’ This statement has especial meaning in this instance. 
Ill a genuine program of mutual cooperation, the church, 
torn asunder by a feeling of responsibility in countless areas, 
can look to its own unique role in our society and attempt 
to fulfill it while allowing others to carry their own unique 
responsibilities and positions in society. Their full attention 
can he directed to their specific missions. 

r I Vie church is a divine institution; however, history has 
shown that even it can achieve only a limited amount 
Continued on Page 17n 
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Discovering Primitive Artists 

Town and country art shows in Illinois 
prove to be source of “ primitive” paintings 



Portrait of two artists. This photo¬ 
graphic study of Jennie Cell and Rome 
McGahanuas taken by Shir ley Tremble. 


K. II. (Duke) Kepnier 

E ach year more than two 
thousand amateur artists 
tiring paintings, sculptured 
items, and craft work to an Illi¬ 
nois county or district show. From 
twenty to twenty-five county ex¬ 
tension agents arrange for the 
showings and a member of the 
l niversity of Illinois Department 
of Art selects representative items, 
conducts a ( ritique on all entries, 
and visits with the exhibitors and 
guests about art and artistic pur¬ 
suits. 

One of the pleasing and stimu¬ 
lating experiences of these shows 
is the occasional appearance of a 
genuine example, of primitive art. 
a painting usually in oil. portray¬ 
ing not a scene painted from ob- 
servation hut some remembered 
experience of a lifetime. As a rule. 

Mu. Kecmek is extension recrea¬ 
tionist for the l niversity of Illi¬ 
nois. 


§*' 



Self portrait. Photographer Shirley 
Tremble poses with a mobile, construc¬ 
tion of a dangling rat trap and door knob. 
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'‘Pruning Time in tile Orchard ” by Jennie Cell wlw plunged into 
the field of art by doing four paintings with different colors of shoe 
polish . .. it never occurred to her to buy paint. Subject and treat¬ 
ment are typical of the work of the self-taught indigenous artist. 


these incidents are crowded onto the 
canvas to portray a story, event, char¬ 
acter, or a series of experiences. A true 
primitive is devoid of shades and shad¬ 
ows and appears flat. It is childlike in 
its realism and mechanical in perspec¬ 
tive. 

Almost without exception, the effort 
of the primitive artist is not appreciated 
by his neighbors or those dwelling in 
the same community. Therefore, many 
such artists undoubtedly remain dor¬ 
mant or lack courage to show their ef¬ 
forts; and the discovery of primitive 
artists like Grandma Moses is made 
quite by accident. 

Such is the story of Miss Jennie Cell 
and her uncle, Jerome McGahan. Jen¬ 
nie keeps house for Mr. McGahan. Shir¬ 
ley Tremble, who supplied the photo* 
graphs for this article, himself a photo¬ 
graphic artist, tells us that Jennie did 
her first four paintings with different 
colors of shoe polish; it never occurred 
to her to bu\ paint. Jerome, who is a 
carpenter, cabinetmaker, and farmer, 
had made frames for artist friends for 
their paintings and was teased upon one 
occasion “Why don't you paint a pic¬ 
ture sometime, Rome?” When Coles 
County extension representatives an¬ 
nounced they were participating in the 
Town and Country Art Show and would 
invite any and all amateurs to bring 
articles for exhibit. Jennie and Rome 
brought paintings. The painting Mr. 
McGahan brought was his first. That 
was four years ago. He was sevent\ -five 
then—he still milks three cows. 


;jj 

The committee hanging the paintings 
and pedestaling the sculptured pieces 
was obviously avoiding and leaving to 
the last Rome McCahan’s painting, 
“The Fishpond.” You could tell for 
sure it was a fishpond with its fisherman 
sitting on a stump, obviously holding a 
fishing pole, fishing in blue, blue water 
which represented the lake surrounded 
by green, green grass. To be sure there 
was no mistake, Rome had included a 
sign in the painting which bore the 
message “Fishpond.” 

It began to look as though “The Fish¬ 
pond” was not going to be placed on 
the wall for the judge to study, hut the 
judge, Professor Doolittle of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Art Department, had 
appeared early and was casing the show. 
In walking about, he would glance no¬ 
ticeably o\er his shoulder at the Mc¬ 
Gahan painting as it leaned against the 
wall awaiting attention of the gallery 
committee. Finally the professor ap¬ 
proached the painting and hunkered 
down to study it more closely. “This is 
interesting,” he said, “this comes as a 
true primitive expression.” Meanwhile, 
two other people had gathered and one 
remarked, “You mean w T e had better 
hang it on the wall?” 

“Ry all means,” said Professor Doo¬ 
little. and so “The Fishpond” along with 
the painting that Jennie Cell submitted, 
plus seven or eight other more contem¬ 
porary and modern works of art, was 
selected to represent Coles County at 
an exhibition of the Farm and Home 


Festival on the I ui\ersit\ of Illinois 
campus. 

rpms is only a beginning of the story 
which has several episodes. A par¬ 
ticular]} interesting one to follow was 
the time when Rome McGahan. after 
the inspiration and stimulation of Pro¬ 
fessor Doolittle, look one of several 
paintings to the Illinois State Fair to 
enter the amateur artists' display there. 
Sot being too well acquainted with 
where things were and where to go. he 
was directed to the art show but it hap¬ 
pened to be the professional art show* 
and without knowledge of doing so. his 
entry was made in the professional 
show. To the dismay of his neighbors, 
and undoubtedly with quite substantial 
surprise to himself, his entry made the 
screening and was awarded a $75 hon- 
orahle-mention prize. This is fine hut 
it has some problems. Reing accepted 
by a professional show* recognized by 
Artist's Equity in the eyes of most peo¬ 
ple makes Rome a professional artist. 
“But 1 don’t want to be a professional 
artist. I want to paint with my friends. 
I want to exhibit with them in the Town 
and Country Art Show.” 

“But,” he was advised. “The Town 
and Country Art Show is an amateur 
show and you have been recognized by 
professionals.” So it looked as though 
Jerome's success and achievement with 
the amateur group w*as at an end. A 
local resourceful gallery committee, 
however, capitalized on the recent suc¬ 
cesses of this avid artist. He was in¬ 
cluded at the amateur art show as a spe¬ 
cial gallery feature, displaying his 
honors, a special panel of six McGahan 
paintings along with some newspaper 
clippings and stories of his triumphs 
and reactions. 

Mr. McGahan has encouraged others 
of his neighbors to try the brush and 
palette and the latest report is that five 
or six fellows meet fairly regularly to 
paint. They range in age from fifty-two 
to eighty. A recent one-man show was 
arranged for McGahan in the Coles 
County Public Library and included 
“The Mouser.” “Milking Time.” “Busy 
Times.” “Watermelon Time,” “Snap 
Judgment.” “Pheasant Hunting.” and 
“In IP,49.” # 
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kHts a.rsei 
mfts Corner 


Edited hv Shirley Silbert 


Batter l 5) For Christmas 


e F.ia is \ ISE for those old cracked bats you have been 
saving since baseball season, knowing they were too 
rood It throw away, branched with evergreen, they make 
sturdv trunks for Christinas trees. 


Directions 

]. Flatten the rounded thiek end of the bat hy cutting off 
tip. This end. later fastened to a stand, becomes the base of 
the trunk. 

2. Drill foil! large holes, equally spaced around the hat. 
two or three inches from the base. These holes should he 
slanted downward so that the evergreen branches (to be 
inserted later) will not fall out. 

3. Drill another ling of three or four holes a few inches 
higher up the hat. then more rings up the entire length of 
the hat. The holes should he smaller near the top, for smaller 
branches. 

4. Drill a ring of eight even smaller holes around the side 
of the hat butt and a hole at the lop large enough to hold a 
three- or four-inch length of doweling. 1 he doweling will 
support a tree-top decoration. 

5. Cut a thin piece of wood into a twelve-inch equilateral 
triangle for the stand. Glue and nail it onto the base of the 
hat. centering the hat onto the stand. 

6. Glue the doweling into the to]> hole. 

7. When glue is dry, paint your creation green or brown. 

8. Prune small expendable branches from an evergreen 
tree and fit these into the holes in the bat. Wedge each 
branch in snugly. If it is too slender, w rap it with a sti ip of 
rag or paper; if too thick, pare with a knife. 

9. If the tree is to he used indoors, spray with fireproofing 
solution. 



10. Now your tree is ready to trim. 

11. After Christinas remove decorations and branches 
and store for future holidays. 

—RogerM. Eckgren, Los Angeles, California 


Hollybabies 



Holly baby placecards for a holiday party are easy to make 
and easy on the budget. Each 
boltybaby calls for one Kurly 
Kate potcleaner, one Ping-pong 
ball, a sprig of holly, glue, and a 
nameeard. Spread and loosen 
the Kurly Kate slightly to give 
the bird an irregular shape. 
Draw a happy face on the Ping- 
pong hall (an ordinary ballpoint 
pen or felt marker does the job) 
and glue on tiny r spiral of Kurly 
Kate as a topknot. Glue the Ping-pong hall in ihe center of 
the potcleaner, glue on a sprig of holly, and attach a name- 
card. 


Artyfacts 

• When sandpaper fails to reaeh hits of glue in sears and 
scratches on a wood surface being refinished, try r a plain 
rubber eraser. It cannot mar the wood and works particu- 
larlv well on old contact cement. 

• A piece of Celotex placed under model airplane plans 
makes it easy to insert the straight pins used to hold the parts 
in place until the cement is dry. 

• Instead of dirtying a paintbrush for a small touehup job, 
tr\ using the end of a piece of clothesline or other tightly 
woven rope. When the job is done, simply cut of! the rope 
end and throw it away. 

o A bottle of nail polish remover kept handy in the tool kit 
is valuable for small cleaning jobs where grease or paint 
must he removed. 

• If you wish to hammer a nail into the wall for picture 
hanging, place a piece of adhesive tape or cellophane tape 
on the spot prior to driving the nail into the wall. This will 
avoid chipping wall plaster,- Dorothy J. Schmid, First 
L .S. Army, Governors Island, \ civ > (irk. 


From Aglets to Zippers 

'The need for adequate clothes fasteners was just as keenly 
felt by the caveman as it is hy modern man. I wentv thou¬ 
sand years ago, the primitive pin solved the problem for the 
caveman: today, the streamlined zipper meets the changing 
and complex demands of modern life. Talon Educational 
Service. 41 East 51st Street. New York 22. has a delightful 
leaflet entitled History of Clothing Fasteners, illustrating the 
development of such devices as brooches, buckles, hooks and 
eyes, lacings and buttons, and leading up to the simplest and 
most efficient of closures, the zipper. The ideas are quite 
interesting and adaptable. The leaflet is free.— Shirley Sil- 
rkrt, New York. 
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RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 
IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

Part III Servicing the greater metropolis — 

methods that have been developed in several areas 


George D. Butler 

Parts I and 11 of this article, in the September and October 
issues of Recreation, described conditions affecting recrea¬ 
tion service in metropolitan areas, aspects of the recreation 
function, factors influencing the allocation of responsibility 
for recreation, and possible arrangements for administering 
recreation in metropolitan areas. In Part 111 Mr. Rutler 
describes methods developed in several metropolitan areas 
to provide aspects of the recreation function serving the 
entire area or portions of its population. Most of the agen¬ 
cies discussed have not been created to cfclminister the total 
recreation function for the metropolitan area but illustrate 
various ways of dealing with aspects of the problem. 

A SINGLE AGENCY to provide recreation service for the 
central city and the entire county has heen created in 
at least three metropolitan areas: Atlanta. Georgia; 
Raton Rouge, Louisiana; and Indianapolis. Indiana. 
Atlantn-Fiilton County, Georgia. Under an act of the 
Georgia General Assembly entitled Fulton County Parks 

Mr. Butler is director of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion Research Department. 


System, approved February 21, 1951, county authorities 
were forbidden to ‘■maintain, operate, or continue in exist¬ 
ence any parks and recreational system or any department 
or agency with any of the functions of such a system, except 
under contract with the city of Atlanta.’’ According to the 
act the legal title to all county-owned park and recreation 
property v\as to pass to the municipality in which it was 
located. The city of Atlanta was authorized on request of 
the county authorities to furnish recreation facilities, per¬ 
sonnel, and services and to acquire and operate a park and 
recreation system in the unincorporated areas of the county 
under a contract setting forth the compensation to he paid 
the city for this service. Another act passed on February 22, 
1951 abolished the County parks and recreation commission 
in Fulton Count). 

Since 1952, the city of Atlanta has furnished the total 
public recreation service in the count) except for the pro¬ 
grams provided in two incorporated cities and it holds title 
to properties formerly owned by the county. The entire cost 
of the service has been met by the city, since the county has 
not contracted for the operation of an) areas. The managing 
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The lluron-Clinton Metropolitan Authonty represents the cooperative action 
of five Michigan counties. Its extensive nature program includes apiary lore. 


Jotm II. Aunneley, HC.M.l chairman, 
tees off to open new lfl-hole course. 


f* 


authority is the Atlanta Department of Parks, which is under 
a policy-making aldernianic committee, the members of 
which are designated to the committee In the mayor. There 
is no county representation. 

It is estimated that about half of the participation in the 
park and recreation program is bv city residents and hall 
by persons living in outside areas. The Atlanta Department 
of Parks is not an area-wide agency, however, because its 
services are limited to Fulton County. 'Ibis is onl\ one of 
five counties comprising the Atlanta metropolitan area, al¬ 
though it does contain approximately fifty-five percent of 
the population of the area. The city-county plan has been 
considered effecthe. but its application has been limited be¬ 
cause of the lack of county financial support 

Baton Rouge-East Raton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. 

The Recreation and Park Commission for Fast Raton Rouge 
Parish, created in 1952, is a true metropolitan area agency 
since the Raton Rouge area consists of only one parish 
I county). The situation is unusual in that under the city- 
parish charter there is onK one city-parish governing body. 
The recreation and park commission is a separate organiza¬ 
tion and under the charter it has “exclusive responsibility 
for the provision of park and recreation facilities’’ in the 
parish. Six of the nine members of the commission are ap¬ 
pointed by the parish council: the others are the mayor- 
president or a representative, a member of the city-parish 
school board, and a member of the planning commission. 
The commission, when created, was made responsible foi the 
maintenance, management, and control of all the recreation 
areas belonging to both the city and the parish, and it pro- 


\ ides programs in many communities throughout the parish. 

Two-thirds of the commission's funds come from prop¬ 
erty taxes throughout the parish, the balance from fees and 
charges. One of the towns in the parish has a recreation 
department which works with the commission and appropri¬ 
ates funds toward the cost of the local program offered by the 
commission. A capital budget is submitted each year to the 
planning commission, but bonds may not be issued and 
monev may not be spent b\ the commission for land purchase 
or improvements unless the project has been approved by 
the planning commission and included in the capital budget, 
or unless it is authorized bv a vote of at least six members 
of the recreation and park commission. 

ludiunupulis-YIurinn County, Indiana. A unified park 
and recreation service for the Indianapolis metropolitan 
area, which comprises Marion County, has been made pos¬ 
sible by enlarging the powers of the Indianapolis Board of 
Park Commissioners. In 1961 the State of Indiana enacted 
legislation ((Jnq/ter 279, Acts of 1961) providing that the 
territory within a park district of a city of the first class and 
the jurisdiction of its department of public parks and board 
of park commissioners “shall be extended to cover all of the 
area within the county ’’ in which it is located. I pon the ex¬ 
tension of the boundaries of any city paik district pursuant 
to this act the board of park commissioners is to consist of 
five members, three to be appointed by the mayor of the city 
and two by the county council. The members named by the 
county council must be residents of the park district lying 
outside the city boundaries. 

All the teriitory within the city of the first class and all 
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Regional park and recreation agencies provide an assort¬ 
ment of larger facilities such as beaches and bridle jmths. 


the rest of the county area constitute a taxing district for 
the purpose of levying special benefit taxes for park pur¬ 
poses. This term covers the establishment, equipment, and 
operation of parks, recreation centers, and a variety of rec¬ 
reation areas and facilities. The board of park commis¬ 
sioners is given the exclusive government, management, and 
control of all parks, playgrounds, recreation centers, and 
other recreation facilities within or outside the city except 
as otherwise provided by the act. 

Any city or town m the county that becomes a park dis¬ 
trict may at any time establish and operate parks and other 
recreation facilities and mav continue to maintain and oper¬ 
ate existing parks and facilities, completely separate and 
apart from the jurisdiction of the board of park commis¬ 
sioners. However, the governing bodv of such a city or town 
may elect by; adopting a resolution or ordinance to transfer 
control and jurisdiction of its parks or other recreation facil¬ 
ities to the board of the park district. Operation of separate 
parks or recreation facilities by a citv or town does not re¬ 
lieve it of the obligation to pay all taxes imposed on proper! \ 
within the park district. 

Since five percent or more of the registered voters of the 
county did not file remonstrances In January 1. 1962. as 
permitted in the act, the Indianapolis Board of Park Com¬ 
missioners has been enlarged to become tbe district board. 
As provided by the act, it has the possibility of becoming 
an authority that can pro\ide park and recreation service 
for the entire metropolitan area (Marion County'1. After 
the Tndianapolis-Marion County Board has been in opera¬ 
tion for a period, its experience should afford a basis for 
evaluating this type of organization for providing recrea¬ 
tion for a metropolitan area. 



These open and natural areas, administered on u regional 
basis, afford opportunities jor outdoor sports and games. 


S everal agencies have been created to acquire, develop. 

and operate a system of regional parks that serve the 
residents of one or more metropolitan areas. I hey do not 
provide the types of neighborhood and community service 
normally provided hy municipal recreation agencies but 
rather supplement municipal recreation areas, facilities, and 
programs. Examples of regional park agencies are the East 
Bay Regional Park District in California, the Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan Authority in Michigan, and tbe Metropolitan 
District Commission in Massachusetts which pioneered the 
regional park system setup. 

East Bay Regional Park District. This district was 
formed in 1934 by vote of the citizens of Oakland, Berkeley 
Alameda, San Leandro. Emeryville, Albany, and Piedmont 
California cities comprising a part of the San Francisco- 
Oakland metropolitan area. Since 1928. citizens and organ¬ 
izations in the East Bay area had worked for the acquisition 
of some ten thousand acres held by the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District in the hilly lands behind East Bay, for de¬ 
velopment as a natural park and recreation area. Passage 
of a regional park enabling act as an addition to the Public 
Resources Code provided the legal means for establishing 
the park district. A board of directors of five members was 
elected to serve the new district. 

A maximum tax of five cents on the $100 assessed valua¬ 
tion was set in the regional park act and vields nearly $600,- 
000 per year. The five parks comprising eighty three hun¬ 
dred acres at the end of 1960 have been purchased from tax 
funds at a cost of more than $1,300,000. Many recreation 
facilities have been constructed in the parks, among them 
two bathing beaches, a golf course, swimming pool, one 
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!■ ■' i niiJes of bridle trail!-, camps, clubhouses, picnic 
•id { seven-hundred acre nature center with trails 
. m of natural history. A constantly increasing 
users attests the value of these attractive regional 

Tlu Tftu on-Clinton Metropolitan Authority. This au¬ 
thority which operates a system of outlying parks in the 
Detroit and Ann Arbor metropolitan areas, affords an ex¬ 
ample of cooperative action by the authorities of lne coun¬ 
ties. Its legal basis rests upon a 1939 state aet which was- 
subsequently ratified by lote of the people of the five coun¬ 
ties. Under the provisions of the act. the counties of Lift - 
ingston. Macomb. Oakland. Washtenaw. and Way#* joined 
a metropolitan district for planning, promoting, acquiring, 
constructing, developing, maintaining, and operating parks, 
connecting drives, and limited aeeess highways. 

The governing bodv of the authority, under the aet. is a 
board of commissioners consisting of one member elected 
by the hoard of supervisors of each county and two members 
appointed In the governor. Its purposes can lie carried out 
by the authority acting alone or in cooperation with the 
state department of conservation or highway department 
or any hoard of county road commissioners I who serve as 
the park authority in Michigan counties), or any federal or 
other state or local body having authority to construct and 
maintain parks and parkways. 

The role of the authority is not to supplant the responsi¬ 
bilities of local governing units to provide municipal and 
county areas and facilities or of stale and federal agencies 
to acquire large tracts for the preservation of natural features 
with little or no deielopment. Its endeavor is to supplement 
all other efforts by acquiring and preserving not too distant 
land in anticipation of urban trends and to create and oper¬ 
ate new recreation areas where large numbers of people can 
relax and enioy their leisure time in the environment of 
"open country. 

The maximum levy of one quarter mill on the total as¬ 
sessed valuation of the district yields approximately $3,000,- 
000 per year. By the end of I960 the authority had acquired 
six properties totaling 14.530 acres and ivas in the process 
of acquiring another large area. 

Thy Metropolitan District Commission. Boston. The 
Boston metropolitan area ivas the first in this country to 
take steps to provide a system of open spaces when, in 1892. 
a group of civic leaders pioneered a metropolitan parks sys¬ 
tem. The state legislature in 1893 passed legislation estab¬ 
lishing a metropolitan parks commission to be appointed 
by the governor and a parks district comprising thirty-eight 
cities and towns in the Boston metropolitan area. The ob¬ 
jective was to acquire, develop, anil maintain certain park 
lands and recreation areas on a regional basis. In 1919 the 
functions of the commission and the Metropolitan Vi a ter 
and Sewerage Board were combined under a metropolitan 
district commission which operates the park sy stem through 
a parks division. 

The commission has acquired a ring ol inland and river 


In June 1962, the voters of Davison County and 
Nashville. Tennessee, approved, by a vote of 36,978 to 
28.113, a merger of city and county governments under 
a consolidated metropolitan government. Under the 
terms of the charter, the new government will begin 
operations in the spring of 1963 under a metropolitan 
council which will assume the legislative functions of 
the present city council and county court. Parks and 
recreation are among the area-wide functions, as con¬ 
trasted with the urban services, which will be provided 
within the city boundaries. 

The charter provides for a board of parks and recrea¬ 
tion of seven members. One will be a member of the 
board of education, selected by that body; another a 
member of the planning commission, selected by that 
body: the other five will be appointed -by the metro¬ 
politan mayor and confirmed by a majority of the metro¬ 
politan council. 

The constitutionality of the new charter has been 
questioned and the case will doubtless be appealed to 
the State Supreme Court. If upheld, the charter will 
make possible a coordinated city-county park and rec¬ 
reation system and program. 


valley reservations, several of them connected by parkways, 
and major ocean beaches, whieh at the end of 1960 com¬ 
prised sixteen thousand acres. Many of its properties over- 
la]) municipal boundaries and its ocean beaches attract resi¬ 
dents of the entire metropolitan area. During the five year 
period 1955-1960 the commission spent $10,000,000 in bond 
funds for the acquisition of new areas and for facility devel¬ 
opment. Its current expenses are met primarily through a 
levy oil the cities and towns in the district, the amount de¬ 
termined on the basis of their population and property 
evaluation. 

in recent years the commission, in response to a growing 
public demand, has installed on its properties an increasing 
number and variety of recreation facilities, some of which 
are normally prov ided by local authorities. Among these 
facilities are golf courses, swimming pools, bridle trails, 
boating centers, bathing beaches, picnic centers, artificial 
ice skating rinks, camps, ballfrelds, and game courts. The 
commission has also turned over to local governments por¬ 
tions of its lands for the purpose of establishing playgrounds 
and other units designed primarily for the use of local resi¬ 
dents. T he metropolitan system supplements local park and 
recreation areas and facilities by making available to the 
entire population of the region properties of a si/e. type, and 
diversity that feiv of the local communities can provide. 

Because of its experience, properties, and financial re¬ 
sources. the commission is in a position to help coordinate 
an overall plan for a well-balanced and integrated program 
to he provided in cooperation with other public authorities 
and private agencies in the district. Recommendations for 
cooperative planning and coordination were included in a 
comprehensive long-range report prepared for the commis¬ 
sion in 1956. 

• This is the last of a series of three articles Parts I and II 
appeared in September and October, 1962. 
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RESEARCH 

BRIEFS 


George D. Butler 


Profile for Planning 

A unique approach to measuring the need for leisure-time 
services in a metropolitan area is presented in Profile for 
Planning, issued by the United Community' Services of Met¬ 
ropolitan Boston. It records the results of a survey designed 
to determine the factors that influence need for leisure-time 
services, appraises the adequacy of existing serv ices and de¬ 
termines the relationship between needs and services in 
thirty-eight social-planning districts in the region. In com¬ 
paring the extent and urgency of need among the tlnrty- 
eight social-planning segments, thirteen factors were taken 
into account. Three of these are selected population factors, 
seven are selected social characteristics, and three deal with 
the percent of dwelling units which are in public housing 
developments, the percent of foreign-born white population, 
and the percent sixty-five years of age and over. A system 
of scoring need was devised in which special weight was 
given to the socio-economic factors. 

In the appraisal of existing services and facilities,' use was 
made of jury judgments based on facilities, leadership, pro¬ 
gram activities, use-participation, and finances-costs. These 
were judged according to standards and criteria, many 
developed by the National Recreation Association, and a 
scoring plan was utilized for each factor. The results are 
presented in tw'o ways: one is a scattergram which, in a single 
chart, indicates the relative need for service in the various 
planning segments; the other consists of a set of profile# for 
each segment indicating the relationship between needs and 
services and comparing the situation in the segment with 
that in the other planning units. Profile for Planning will he 
of interest to all who are concerned with the evaluation of 
community recreation services. A copy may he secured for 
$3.00 from United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston. 14 Summer Street, Boston 8. 


Auditorium Facilities 

The city of Saginaw, Michigan has issued a report en¬ 
titled A Study of Saginau’s Existing Auditorium Facilities 
and Future Needs. It records a study designed to determine 
the nature of the facilities that should he provided for the 
city, their location, and the means of financing them. Among 
the topics covered are the type and size of the facilities 
needed, parking facilities, size of site, estimated cost for site 
improvements, and feasibility of phase construction. Tables 
illustrate the potential uses of such facilities as the arena, 
meeting-room hall, and music hall-theater. Various methods 


of financing the proposals are considered, with recommenda¬ 
tions in order of priority. This study should he of value to all 
cities considering the development of auditorium facilities. 


hi Comparison 

The question is often asked as to the relationship between 
the amount spent for recreation Ivy private or voluntary 
agencies and by local government. A publication entitled 
Total Expenditure Study 1959 issued by the Health and Wel¬ 
fare Council. Inc. records the expenditures for health, wel¬ 
fare, and recreation services in five counties of southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Included are expenditures for recreation by 
such agencies as the YMCA and YWCA, hoys" and girls' 
clubs, settlements, scouting, resident camps, and public rec¬ 
reation agencies. Services rendered bv private agencies do 
not include dormitories, cafeterias, and formal education 
activities. Public recreation services cover program costs 
and the amount spent for maintaining areas used for organ¬ 
ized and active recreation, but do not include the mainte¬ 
nance of general park areas and special facilities such as 
museums, libraries, zoos, and botanical gardens. Resident 
camp programs of both public and private agencies are re¬ 
ported under a separate heading. 

Total recreation expenditures in the five counties in 1959 
were $16,658,655. This amount represented an average per 
capita expenditure of $4.64 and 5.9 percent of the total 
amount spent for health, welfare, recreation, and central 
services. Of the amount spent for recreation, 55.3 percent 
was spent by private agencies, 44.7 percent by government 
agencies. r I he sources of recreation funds were: govern¬ 
ment. 43.6 percent; fees, 17.9 pereent; voluntary contribu¬ 
tion, 31.2 percent; all other agencies, 7.3 percent. A copy 
of the report may he secured from the Health and Welfare 
Council, Inc., 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, 
for $2.00. 


Contribution of Volunteers 

To find an answer to the repeatedly asked question as to 
the extent to which volunteers contribute to the local recrea¬ 
tion program, the Austin, Texas, Recreation Department 
made a study of volunteers. The results afforded evidence 
of the significant contribution made by individuals who 
contributed their service to the department in various ways. 
In making the study, the contributions of volunteers were 
classified as follows: (1) administrative or advisory —per¬ 
sons w ho serve on boards or as officers of sponsored activi¬ 
ties; 12) activity or group leadership —persons who give 
regular and direct leadership or instruction to an activity: 
non-leadership —this type of volunteer contributes many 
services (clerical, maintenance, publicity, transportation, 
preparing party meals, scorekeeping, refereeing, fund rais¬ 
ing, librarian, judges, etcetera!; and (4) cooperating or¬ 
ganizations —these include organizations which cooperate 
with the Austin Recreation Department on a regular or 

Continued on Page 466 
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LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

-F’b ira Delany 

CALIFORNIA. With thf installation of a recirculating sys¬ 
tem. the newly established stream in the native plant section 
of Desoanso Gardens at La Canada is now flowing on a year- 
round basis. The new stream will simulate natural condi¬ 
tions as it flows through the native plant section. At the 
source are water-loving ferns and plants, native California 
bleeding hearts and columbines. Further downstream are 
many native dogwood and Catalina iron wood trees as well 
as bay. alder, and maple trees. The garden is a faeility of 
the Los Angeles County Department of Arboreta and Botanic 
Gardens. 

• In its continuous quest to meet future public recreation 
needs. Los Angeles County Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment has. to date, acquired 4,087 acres in Antelope Valley 
and north county regions. Gradually the county' is obtaining 
and developing new recreation areas, such as FI Dorado Park 
at Lancaster and Lane Park at Quart/ Hill, dedicated in the 
late spring. Much of the park-recreation acquisition pro¬ 
gram in the north area of the county has taken place within 
the past six years as the population surge heads without 
pause toward the northern and northeastern boundaries of 
upper Los Angeles County. The first county park in Ante¬ 
lope Valley was acquired in 1900. 

Looking ahead to 1970, the Los Angeles County depart¬ 
ment anticipates a county wide population of nine million. 
It estimates that thirteen thousand additional acres will be 
needed, on a county-wide basis, to provide recreation park 
space for the needs of these nine million within the next 
eight years. 

Methods of acquiring the existing 4,007 acres in north 
Los Angeles County were as follows: from the general countv 
fund. 175.85 acres; from some other public use, 412.66 
acres; tax deeded land transferred to park and recreation 
purposes, 1,050.26 acres; leased from the California State 
Division of Beaches and Parks, 341.12 acres; grant deeds 
from Individuals or corporations. 237.37 acres; use permits 
from the LbS. Forest Service, 1.270.25 acres. 

• Two citizens of Salinas. Herman Agnes and Andrew 
Marks, have given a ninety-six hundred-acre forest tract 
worth $4,000,000 to the state for a park. 

FLORIDA. Three vast wildlife areas in the southeastern 
portion of the state have been opened to the general public. 
Until recently they have been accessible only by airboat but 


access roads for motorists are now being provided. The con¬ 
servation areas, totaling 867.000 acres ( larger than the en¬ 
tire state of Rhode Island), have been created in the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control District, a joint federal- 
state project begun twelve years ago. To date tbe program 
lias cost about $90,000,000; total expected cost when com¬ 
pleted is $300,000,000. 

Several federal and state agencies are involved in making 
these areas accessible for fishing, hunting, boating, picnick¬ 
ing, and other outdoor activities. They are the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and the Florida Development Commission. 

GEORGIA. During the past few years, Douglas has devel¬ 
oped some fine recreation facilities. It now has two new 
pools and a new community center, four good playgrounds, 
and a lighted ballpark. The teen center is being rehabilitated 
also. Just outside the city, the county owns a fine park site 
of 122 acres. During the past tw r o years, it has built a foot¬ 
ball stadium and lighted it, built roads, and created two lakes. 
Plans call for a full line of new facilities, including a com¬ 
munity center building, a pool, tennis courts, picnic areas, 
a riding stable, etcetera. 

• Things couldn't be better m Valdosta, which is ready at 
last to establish a recreation program. It has passed a $460,- 
000 bond issue for new facilities and a two-mills tax for oper¬ 
ation of the program. It plans to go right ahead and develop 
a full-time city wide recreation department. 

• In Atlanta, the Mead Packaging Corporation has given 
land worth $100,000, including a lodge, fishing boats, play¬ 
grounds, and a sightseeing barge to the Metropolitan Atlanta 
Boys’ Club. 

INDIANA. The city of Muncie is developing its Prairie 
Creek Recreation Area on a beautiful new grass farm of ap¬ 
proximately 1*081 acres situated in an active waterworks 
company reservoir. The land has been leased by tbe city 
for park purposes to the board of park commissioners. The 
lease is for a term of sixty years and is renewable. The reser¬ 
voir was completed in 1959 and contains 1,252 acres of 
water. The land leased to the city borders this body of water, 
completely encircling it. It varies from five hundred to two 
thousand feet in width and. when completed, is expected to 
serve the counties within fifty miles of the recreation area 
(a population of 2,500,000 people). The lease specifically 
states that the land is to be used solely for recreation facilities 
for the public of the city of Muncie and its surrounding 
areas. Tin; Muncie Waterworks Company must approve the 
exact location of each recreation facility before it is con¬ 
structed. 

The plans call for many varied types of recreation areas, 
including motorboat facilities, sailboat launching site, park 
ing areas, two swimming areas, courts for tennis, basketball, 
volleyball, and softball, several picnic sites, and a camping 
area that will provide three hundred sites. Also a bandshell, 
playground sites and apparatus, an eighteen-hole golf course, 
archery range, botanical garden, a children’s miniature farm 
(or zoo), an Indian village, and a wilderness area for con¬ 
ducting wildlife experiments and outdoor projects. 
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MAINE. With the dedication of Li!) Ba\ State Park on 
Moosehead Lake this summer Maim; now has twelve state 
parks. "The newest addition lies a third of the way up Moose- 
head’s eastern shore and offers camping facilities, picnic 
areas, some of the best fishing in the state, swimming, and 
boating in an area of heavy woods and mountains. 


line towers and two extra-Strong towers (one. fifty feet: the 
other, fort) feet high) to give added strength to the 6.800- 
foot multi-purpose chairlift gondola where it crosses over 
.the converted double chairlift at Ml. *1 napoo. (The lift will 
carry gondolas in summer only.) A separate trip was le- 
q Hired for the hull wheel of this lift, which measures eleven 
.vivo 9 O.IAnnnilflc 


in rlininpff‘1' mill 


M<;w HAMPSHIRE. The) literally "took to the air" in 
New r Hampshire this fall to erect four major uphill lifts at the 
two state-operated ski centers, The airlift was employed to 
erect eighty steel towers for four double chairlifts at Cannon 
Mountain in Franconia and at Mt. Sunapee in Newbury. 
Flying five hours daily, a heavy-duty helicopter made nearly 
125 round-trip flights on f.100-foot Cannon Mountain and 
2.700-foot Mt. Sunapee to hoist an estimated 185 tons of 
steel towers and their assemblies to their predesignated 
places. The work was performed for the New Hampshire 
Division of Parks and was under the technical supervision 
of the State Public Works and Highways Department. The 
O. I). Hopkins Company of Contoocook, New Hampshire, 
was responsible for the lift erection on both mountains. All 
were designed and manufactured by John A. Roelding & 
Sons of Trenton, New Jersey. 

The conv entional, time-consuming method of lift erection 
includes hauling the heavy steel up a mountain by sled and 
hoisting each tower to correct position by gin poles and 
winches. Under the plan conceived by Mr. Hopkins, the 
steelwork was laid out at each mountain base according to 
its planned position on the mountain and painted. In most 
eases, complete tower assemblies were flown by the helicop¬ 
ter. capable of carrying maximum loads of four thousand 
pounds, to previously poured concrete footings. \\ hile the 
chopper hovered overhead, workmen below eased the; tubular 
steel towers onto A-bolts in each foundation, set the tower at 
the correct angle and tightened the holts into place. The heli¬ 
copter was not loaded to its capacity at any time, but was 
able on each trip to carry the towers, most of which vary in 
length from twentv to thirty-five feet, and their component 
parts. (Each tower, its crossbeams, and sheaves bear the 
weight of the carrying cables and chairs which transport 
skiers.) The exceptions were the upper tension terminals 
for all four lifts which, because of their weight, required 
four flights per terminal. Three tension terminals included 
hull wheels ten feet in diameter. 

Forty-eight trips alone were required to set twenty-seven 


' EPIGRAPH 
(After John Donne) 

o man is an island unto himself, every man is a 
piece of the living continent; if a clod be washed 
away from the continent to the sea, every man is the 
less; any living thing’s death diminishes me because 
I am involved in the living community entire, and 
therefore never need to know for whom the bulldozer 
roars; it roars for thee.—C. J. S. Durham in The Na¬ 
ture Conservancy News, October-Decemher 1961. 


NEW JERSEY. The Sportsmen's Development Corpora¬ 
tion of New’ Jersey has been franchised 1»v the \\ inchester- 
Western Division of the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion to build and maintain an experimental public shooting 
grounds. Called the Winchester Gun Club, the new facilities 
at Rintiwood offer the New York City metropolitan area’s 
shooting public day or night shooting on two skeet fields, 
two trap fields, and one practice range. Also included are a 
modern clubhouse and a parking area. The new club may 
be reserved for special shoots by industrial, social, and sport¬ 
ing organizations. 

• One of the most exciting projects ever to be undertaken 
by the Essex County Park Commission is the new zoo sched¬ 
uled to open in the late spring of 196.3 on South Mountain 
Reservation. The $400,000 for the zoo was obtained by the 
sale of parkland for highway purposes. The area will consist 
of approximately fifteen acres including a one-and-a-half- 
acre children’s zoo. The new facility will be adjacent to the 
commission’s skating rink on South Mountain and will util¬ 
ize the rink’s parking area, thus avoiding cutting down any 
more trees than necessary. Guarding the entrance to the chil¬ 
dren’s zoo will he the tentacles of an octopus sculpture. Plans 
for the miniature area call for tropical fish, a bear cub pit, 
a prairie dog castle, anthill, slab of Swiss cheese housing 
mice, a miniature 1865 railroad, an animal feeding area with 
llamas, sheep, and goats, and paddocks with bison and elk. 
A barn and silo will house the maintenance department, an 
infirmary, and supplies. The administration building will 
he in Old English Tudor style with turrets. 

NEW YORK. The Westchester County Department of 
Parks, Recreation and Conservation recently opened a new 
thirty-acre picnic grove at Ward Pound Ridge Reservation 
at Cross River. About a hundred picnic tables and benches 
and fifty charcoal fireplaces, as well as drinking fountains 
and toilet facilities, are available. There are open playfields 
adjoining and play ground equipment will be added. The 
reservation was originally a series of farms that were ac¬ 
quired and brought together to make up the recreation area. 
• A new five hundred-acre wildlife sanctuary is being de¬ 
veloped by the town of Oyster Bay near Jones Beach on Long 
Island. The sanctuary is on the site of an old private hunting 
preserve. The state conservation department has helped pre¬ 
pare the area for public use with a paved access road, paved 
parking lot, a twenty-five-foot observation tower, arid two 
miles of nature trails. 

OHIO. In Cincinnati, the city council recently passed an 
ordinance authorizing the recreation commission to expend 
$125,000 from its permanent improvement fund for the de¬ 
velopment of Walter S. Schmidt Play field along the liver- 
front. The council also passed an ordinance authorizing the 
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a of "35.000 for rehabilitation and recreation de- 
, ■ •> 1 ! of various aveas. \ thin! >rdi nance authorized 

e • -nditurc of $70,000 from the p< .manent improvc- 
> - ul d for acquiring and dev eh j o 1’iverside Plaj field 
along ii; western riverfront. 

VIRGINIA. An eleven-square-mile community near \\ ash- 
ington that will eventual]' have a population of 75.000 is 
being planned as a self-contained eeonomic unit. It will have 
homes, light industry, shopping centers, and recreation 
facilities. 

The communitv will he called Reston. The site is eighteen 
miles from downtown \\ ashington and four miles from the 
new Dulles Internationa] Airport. Groundbreaking for the 
initial phase of the communitv. an industrial park section, is 
expected to take place next year. About fifteen years will 
he required to finish the project. The total cost is estimated 
at $500,000,000. 

Several individual residential neighborhoods will be built. 
Each neighborhood will have single-family houses, town 
houses, and apartment buildings. Some of the units will be 
designed specifically for elderly people. Each neighborhood 
will have shopping facilities, an elementary school, a house 
of worship and recreation facilities, such as tennis couits. 
swimming pool, and a play area for children. The single¬ 
family houses will he built in clusters, with each group of 
homes sharing open space. These neighborhood recreation 
facilities will he supplemented by three golf courses, two 
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yearly basis to promote individual or sustaining programs. 

An analysis was made of the extent to which the various 
types of volunteers were used in each program division. It 
was possible to record accurately the services of “activitv or 
group leaders.' but in the other categories it was necessarv 
to estimate the number of individuals and the hours con¬ 
tributed. A Summary of the results follows: 


Program 

Activity 

Administrative 

Non 

Cooperating 

Division} 

leaaership 
Indivi- Hrs. per 
duals year 

& Adviiory 

leadership 

Organirations 

Administration 

Recreation 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

Centers 

146 

7376 

85 

402 

21 

Natural Science 

127 

744 

37 

120 

8 

Sports 

182 

9258 

30 

83 

4 

Playgrounds 

Community 

22 

610 

40 

150 

1 

Recreation* 

35 

2923 

164 

170 

16 

TOTAlS 

512 

2091 1 

371 

925 

50 


•Special areas of interest organized on cilywkle basis; for example, 
gardening, nature, dance, music, special events. 


Visitor Fatalities 

A report of visitor fatalities in the National Park Service 
covering the ten-year period 1952-1961 has been prepared 
by its Chief Safety Officer Nathan G. Baker. Only accident 


lakes, and horseback riding clubs which will serve the. entire, 
development. 

• On January 1, 1963, the state will have two new cities 
when \ irginia Beach and Ghesapeake will become legal mu¬ 
nicipalities. according to A oveles, newsletter of the \ irginia 
Recreation Society. The new city of Virginia Beach will in¬ 
clude both the current city of Virginia Beach and all of Prin¬ 
cess Anne County. Chesapeake will result from the merger 
of South Norfolk and Norfolk County. The city of South 
Norfolk is the only division of either merger which boasts 
a recreation department. Norfolk County has operated a 
summer program under the direc tion of the schools employ¬ 
ing the high-school coaches. Princess Anne County once bad 
a department, but abandoned it and turned over the job to 
the public schools. Virginia Beach lias operated a summer 
program. At the present time. Princess Anne County is hav¬ 
ing a pilot study made regarding recreation and will pro¬ 
ceed according to the study's recommendations. 

Municipal recreation will he a difficult task in either case, 
according to Novcles, because of the numher of isolated ur¬ 
ban communities and the high degree of farmland in both 
cities. In neither case has there been much planning for com¬ 
munity recreation facilities except in some of the Norfolk 
County schools. Subdivisions have multiplied in both Nor¬ 
folk and Princess Anne Counties with not even playgrounds 
being provided by the builders. The government bodies have 
not required such a provision even after il was recom¬ 
mended by the Southeastern Virginia Regional Planning 
Commission. 


fatalities are included. In 1952, forty-four fatalities were 
reported among the 12,229.336 visitors, or 1.01 fatalities per 
million. These figures compare, with the 1961 record of 
sixty-four fatalities among 79.010,000 visitors, or .80 fatali¬ 
ties per million visitors. Causes of the fatalities over the 
year were: drowning. 206; motor vehicles, 191; falls, 64; 
and all others. 223. Although the rate of fatalities over the 
decade lias declined, the National Park Service is concerned 
that there should he a further reduction hi the years ahead. 

Recreation Salaries 

A comparison of the salaries paid the heads of recreation 
departments in North Carolina cities with salaries paid heads 
of other city departments was made hv John K. Brady, a 
student at North Carolina State College. The results of the 
study were issued by the North Carolina Recreation Com¬ 
mission. The salary data included the amounts paid heads 
of engineering, fire, police, public works and utilities, and 
water and sewer departments. 

In three of the six population groups the salaries of rec¬ 
reation department heads are lowest. This is true in cities 
of 60,000 and over, 30,000-60,000, and 10.000-15,000. In 
tli ree other population categories, recreation executives’ 
salaries rank third, fourth, and fifth lowest, respectively. Of 
the personnel whose salaries are surpassed by the mean rec¬ 
reation salary, the fire department ranks lower three times, 
the water and sewer department two times, and the police 
department only mice. 
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DIGEST 


GOVERNMENT and the ARTS 


What should he the precise relationship between govern¬ 
ment and the arts in a free society? In order to unswer this 
question , President Kennedy recently appointed August 
tfeckscher, director of the Twentieth Century Fund, as his 
Special Consultant on the Arts. Mr. Heckscher’s principal 
task is to systematically examine this complex problem anil 
attempt to come up with a workable answer. Here he divulges 
his approach to this comprehensive assignment. 

August Heekseher 

iien President Kennedy first 
asked me to serve as his Special 
Consultant on the Arts, he said that the 
administration has a deep interest in the 
role of the arts in American life. He was 
not speaking only of the government’s 
interest in international cultural ex¬ 
change programs which arc being car¬ 
ried out. and carried out well. What government hasn’t con¬ 
cerned itself with heretofore is encouragement of the arts 
within the United States. A separation between government 
and the arts has existed almost as if there was a constitut¬ 
ional injunction — something akin to the separation of 
church and state—and it is with this relationship that the 
President is now concerned, lie told me that, thus far, the 


This material is condensed from Challenge, the Magazine of 
Economic Affairs, published by the Institute of Economic 
Affairs, New York University. 


administration has demonstrated its interest in the arts by 
inviting distinguished artists and intellectuals to the White 
House or through the commemoration of significant occa¬ 
sions. Now, however, the President believes that the time 
has come when we ought to examine the relationship be¬ 
tween government and the arts somewhat systematically and 
see what is involved in terms of a continuing policy. This, 
in essence, is my task. Since the position is a newly created 
one, the exact nature of its duties are still in an evolutionary 
stage. 

I have long believed that the government has a limited 
but significant role to play in relation to the world of art. 
During my brief experience as White House consultant, 
this belief has been confirmed. It has been confirmed in the 
sense that the more deeply I examined these things, the 
more fully aware I became of what previously might have 
been mere impressions. It has also been confirmed as a 
result of the substantial evidence of popular interest in this 
field. 1 ha\e been impressed by the reception which the 
press, private organizations concerned with the arts, and 
individual members of the artistic community have given 
to the White House appointment, \\ bile recognized as a 
tentative and modest beginning, it is generally seen as a step 
in the right direction. The President was very anxious that 
the work should begin modestly. Perhaps we were afraid 
of hearing charges that the administration is going to 
“socialize” art or start a boondoggling program. All the 
old chiches of that sort might have been used. Hut, surpris¬ 
ingly enough, they were not. The press has been widely in- 
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• ! and almost uniformlv favorable to the idea. Of 
is we ao ahead and try to implement our ideas, we 
1! >\pecl some reactions of a different kind. Hut 
.!•; .. rath favorable public reaction is one of the things 
i .(.* com meed me that people look to their government 
ie on- err. itself with the state of the arts. 

■J^IRST 01 \m.. there should never he a complete separation 
A ,,f g< \ermuent and art. Institutions, laws, and methods 
of encouraging the arts are. of course, open to wide varia¬ 
tions and changes from one country to another: but in all 
countries the relationship between government and art ought 
to he a vital one. Art is perhaps the supreme way in which 
a nation can express its values and ideals visually and artieu- 
btelv. After all. what is politics lmt the means thi ough which 
people translate into realilv the kind of society they want to 
live in? It is their principal means of bringing the exterior 
world closer to the values and images they keep within them¬ 
selves. So. in a sense, the cities we live in are outward man¬ 
ifestations of the inner tendencies and desires of the people. 
Once you accept that, then it seems to me you have to aecept 
the idea that art. taken in the broader sense, is also a reflec¬ 
tion of the peop]e*| ideals. There have been periods when 
the artist was thought of as being alienated from society and 
having no relationship to the ordinary life of his times. And 
there have also been periods, such as the Middle Ages, when 
the artist was verv closely involved with the life of the peo¬ 
ple, when art enhanced their everyday existence, the houses 
they lived in. the flags they carried into battle, the instru¬ 
ments they used in their religious worship, and so forth. The 
great churches and temples of the past were, of eourse, all 
ennobled through art. 

Today, we are again in a period when the artist is not out 
on a limb by himself. He is not merely creating art for art’s 
sake; he is once again giving his own expression to the kind 
of insights anil prophecies which the physicist is finding in 
his research, which the psychologist is discovering within 
the human mind, which the explorers of space are beginning 
to sense within themselves. 

r lhe government, without being fully aware of it. has al¬ 
ready played a significant role in relation to the arts. This 
is not to say that it couldn't have done more or done better; 
hut it has been touching the cultural life in a hundred ways. 
Since government is directlv concerned vvith the construction 
of many public buildings, it should build with beauty, as 
well as utility, in mind. Government purchases and commis¬ 
sions a great deal of art. It therefore has a public obligation 
to make certain that the art it acquires is marked by excel¬ 
lence. It is obligated to see that it is kept in the best possible 
condition and effectively displayed and made available to 
the public. The government is both a printer and a coiner 
on a very large scale. Shall it merely provide these services 
on a utilitarian basis or should it not examine the possibili¬ 
ties which reside in these functions to ensure that the quality 
of the produets befits the government of a culturally ambi¬ 
tious people? 

V7"or certaini.y FIND a much greater hospitality toward 
the arts in Congress than you would have found only 


five years ago. This, in my opinion, is a direct result of the 
increased public interest. Most congressmen are no longer 
worried about a hostile reaction from their constituents if 
they do something to help the arts. In fact, representatives 
from urban areas feel that it is definitely to their advantage 
to take an interest In cultural matters, since a significant per¬ 
centage of city dwellers are vitally interested in this field. 
Nevertheless. Congress is very cautious and prudent in this 
area, and it naturally tends to think in terms of priorities. 
National defense comes first. That is the supreme priority. 
And art. perhaps, comes last. It is usually considered a sort 
of luxury. Consequentlv. vv here there is just so much money 
to go around, art is usually the easiest to neglect. Mv own 
view is that it is misleading to think rigidly and exclusively 
in terms of such priorities. Arms and the arts are, in fact, 
both necessarv to the healthy society. 

Actually, government is already subsidizing [cultural | 
institutions by considering donations to them as tax exempt 
in cases where they are nonprofit. That should not he over¬ 
looked. In other ways, different levels of the government 
are supporting the arts directly or indirectly. Municipal 
governments ate doing it—although not on as large a scale 
as 1 think they should. The city of New York, for example, 
pay's for the maintenance and running (the guards, and so 
on) of the building which houses the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The museum's board, however, has complete control 
over its policies, exhibitions and acquisitions. 

KEAT governments and great art have always gone hand 
in hand. All the important nations anil empires of the 
past distinguished themselves through notable cultural and 
artistic achievments. Cleat nations have always been char¬ 
acterized hv great art. This kind of achievement is some¬ 
thing which, by its very nature, is a public responsibility. It 
falls to the citizen; it may ultimately fall to the taxpayer. 
Institutions of art have never heen self-supporting, any more 
than have schools and hospitals. This is something that must 
he accepted as a fact of life. 

The. first decades of our [country’s] history saw a close 
relationship between government and the arts. Our early 
presidents—Washington. Adams, and Jefferson—were taken 
with the idea that a government aiming at distinction and 
greatness should surround itself with noble works. As a con¬ 
sequence, the public buildings of that period were conceived 
on the grand scale. The founding fathers liked to dream 
about an Athens in the wilderness. 

The arts appeared to he less important as the nation be¬ 
came preoccupied with westward expansion and the conquest 
of a wilderness. Now, we are gradually returning to our 
early tradition. Actually, we are. only doing what practically 
every other government has done since ancient limes. There 
isn't a European government today that doesn’t support the 
arts and look upon them as a measure of its national attain¬ 
ment. 

Private support of the. arts is uniquely important in the 
American cultural scene. Nothing like it exists in any other 
country, fn any measures of support which may come from 
government at various levels in the years ahead, we must 
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be exceedingly careful not to set back the cause of private 
giving. On this basis we have built up symphony orchestras 
which are generally considered the best in the world: we 
have created a varied, lively, and inventive cultural life. To 
jeopardize the existing channels of support would he foilv 
On the other hand, it is well for those who have the great 
institutions of art in their trust to look ahead and to make 
practicable plans for the future. Today, the costs of all our 
cultural institutions are increasing; building and mainte¬ 
nance are higher than ever before; the salaries paid our per¬ 
forming artists are rising, and must rise commensurate with 
what W'e pay others in our society. The very enthusiasm of 
the puhlie. the demands which the mass audience is making 
upon our museums and other cultural centers, is causing 


these institutions to undertake fresh burdens. Many are in 
difficulty, not because of public neglect, but because of con¬ 
stantly increasing public demands. In these circumstances, 
we must all be alert to the need for new sources of revenue. 
Some of this can certainly he met from the private sector. 
The foundations may well he giving, over the next decade, 
a considerahlv larger share to the arts than the present three 
percent of their total gifts. The corporations are realizing 
that money given for the arts in the communities where they 
have employees is an assurance of a higher quality and more 
stable labor force. But. when all is said and done the puhlie 
sector will surely be called on for a larger share in support 
of the arts. It is not too soon to begin now to think about 
wavs and means, ip 
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► Tiif, 87th congress “has provided 
America with an unprecedented incre¬ 
ment in new national parks arid other 
outdoor recreation facilities.” Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall said in 
releasing a review of conservation mea¬ 
sures enacted during the recently ad¬ 
journed session. 

“This nation is conscious as never 
before of the need for adequate open 
spaces to meet not only today’s growing 
needs hut those of future generations.” 
says Secretary Udall. The report to Con¬ 
gress cited the following highlights in 
outdoor recreation: 

1. In mounting tempo, America’s 
technological progress and population 
growth have threatened to engulf the 
very resource that shaped our character 
as a nation—the outdoor. To meet this 
threat to fish and wildlife, forest, lake 
and seashore, and to make open spaces 
available for outdoor recreation needs 
to come, the 87th Congress acted with 
unprecedented vigor. 

With only 336 miles of the Atlantic 
coast and 296 miles of the Pacific shore¬ 
lines previously available as public 
lands, the 87th Congress established 
three new national seashores at Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. Point Reyes, Cali¬ 
fornia. and Padre Island. Texas, (see 
Pape. 470), adding 285 miles of un¬ 
spoiled seacoast to our National Park 
System that this year will have accom¬ 
modated more than 85.000,000 visitors. 

2. Additionally, the National Park 
System was further enriched with es¬ 
tablishment of Haleakala National Park 
in Hawaii; City' of Refuge National 
Historic Site, also in Hawaii: Ruck Is¬ 
land Reef National Memorial near St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands: and Theodore 


Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Sites, and Alexander 
Hamilton Crange National Memorial, 
all in New York. 

3. Expanding demands for outdoor 
recreation also were met by passage of 
legislation under which the Department 
of the Interior will provide facilities at 
almost two hundred federally operated 
wildlife refuges and fish hatcheries and 
in departmental action that expanded 
recreation use of public lands by mak¬ 
ing them available to slate and local 
governments at the nominal fee of $2.50 
per acre. (See Recreation. September 
1961, Page 385.) 

4. Pursuant to the recommendation 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission (ORRRC), the Ad¬ 
ministration established a Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation. It has also recom¬ 
mended sweeping new programs to as¬ 
sist the states in planning farsighted out¬ 
door recreation programs, and legisla¬ 
tion to establish a Land Conservation 
Fund to meet the growing need for out¬ 
door recreation opportunities. (For di¬ 
gest of ORRRC report see Recreation, 
March and April 1962.) 

“These standout conservation accom- 
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plishments have their duplicates in vir¬ 
tually every other field of conservation, 
resulting in unprecedented gains in wa¬ 
ter resource development, minerals uti 
lization, soil and forest management, 
arid development of power resources,” 
Secretary Udall declares. 
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OUR FOURTH NATIONAL SEASHORE 


■|"Jaure Islam* National >cashore ir| 
Texas, established bv (iongrcss late 
in September, joins I’oint R< v e? in Cali¬ 
fornia ll962'l. Cape Cod in Massaehu- 
soUs I 1961 I. and Cape Hnlteras in 
North Carolina I 1.953) as a recreation 
area of outstanding: beauty preserved 
for the inspiration of ibis and future 
generations. Savs Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Stewart L. l dall. "The establish¬ 
ment of three national seashores in one 
[Congressional] session is an historic 
feat in the history of conservation. The 
people of the United States and the gen¬ 
erations to come nov\ have a total of 
about 2!!5 miles of new shoreline for 
their enjoy nient. . . . 

Padre Island national Seashore on 
the southern Texas e-oast, between Cor¬ 
pus Christ! and Port Isabel, embraces 
the longest undeveloped segment of sea¬ 
shore in the United States’ portion of 
the Gulf of Mexico and will he adminis¬ 


tered by the National Park Service. Lo¬ 
cated on an offshore liar—117 miles in 
length, of which eighty miles are in¬ 
cluded in the national seashore—Padre 
Island varies in width from less than an 
eislith of a mile to about three miles. 
'The island is subtropical, bounded on 
the west b\ the warm water of Laguna 
Madre with its exceptional waterfowl 
and fish habitat and on the east by the 
clean, temperate waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It has light-colored sand of a 
fine texture and dunes—not entirely 
stabilized in portions of the island— 
varying from small mounds to hills 
forty feet high. It is a classical example 
of an offshore bar and presents an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to witness and study 
the forces of sea deposition and erosion 
at work. Its great size and remote char¬ 
acter. its unbroken sweep of surf, sand, 
grass-covered dunes, and marshes give 
the island a w ild spaciousness. 


Padre Island is closer to interior 
areas of the country than any point on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. For ex¬ 
ample, people from as far north as 
Minnesota. South Dakota, and North 
Dakota will find Padre closer to their 
homes than any place along the Atlantic 
or Pacific seaboards. The island is dis¬ 
tinctively different from Cape Cod and 
Point Reyes. Cape Cod is, for the most 
part, a fairly closely settled area with 
centuries of history behind it: Point 
Reyes is primarily a lush coastal area 
with mountains and forests. 

Padre, though it does not lie on the 
very edge of great metropolitan areas 
as do Point Reyes and Cape Cod, has a 
substantial population within a five hum 
dyed mile radius. New Orleans. Raton 
Rouge. Shreveport, Oklahoma City, 
Dallas. Fort Worth. San Antonio, Aus¬ 
tin, Houston, Galveston, and Corpus 
Christi all lie within this distance. i£ 


Reservoirs for Recreation 

Continued from Page 450 

v’elopmcnt of state plans for outdoor recreation programs. 
(Public Law 87-70, signed into law July 20, 1962.) 

4. To establish an affirmative program of land acquisition 
for recreation purposes. (Eight-year program submitted to 
Congress April 4.1962.) 

5. To enable the states and local governments to acquire 
surplus federal lands for park, recreation, or wildlife uses 
on more liberal terms. (S. 2724, fl.R. 10429.) 

f>. To authorize a study of shorelines of the nation to 


For Every Drink Vender 

3a vmi UFEP POPCORN ! 1 & 


Drink Vender stiles will “Skyrocket' wherever 
you hnvr poptotnll In addition, you'll reriiie 
more then 7c p ress profit on every beg nl 
psperrn vended lor o dime! This men ns mots, 
profit lor you!! Don't delay!! Write n.-w lor 
free itetoils! 


Also your headquarters for Sno-Kones, Cotton 
Candy, Popcorn Poppers, Hot Dogs etc ! ! 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

1135 FREEMAN AVENUE, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


develop a federal-state shoreline preservation program. 
(S.543). 

* # # # 

At the recent White House Conference on Conservation, 
May 21-2.'). 1962, Secretary of the Interior Stewart I,. Udall 
summarized the Kennedy Administration’s conservation 
goals and purposes as follows: 

• F.xploit science to “create’’ new resources and enlarge the 
use of existing resources. 

• (live new vigor to traditional programs. 

• Unlock the resources of the sea. 

• Reserve for their high human uses the remnants of the 
American wilderness. 

• Wage an all-out attack on water and air pollution. 

• Help cities save open space and plan their growth. 

• Crow adequate timber supplies for future needs. 

• Save the remaining shorelines for public use. 

• Learn to husband fresh water, and seek the means of ex¬ 
tracting it from the sea. 

• Flan now the water development of all river basins. 

• Preserve a viable habitat for waterfowl and wildlife. 

• Mount a vigorous campaign—with invigorated state and 
local participation—to enlarge the opportunities for outdoor 
recreation. 

• Earmark military reservation lands as an ultimate con¬ 
servation reserve for federal, state and local governments. 

• Establish a Youth Conservation Corps. 

• Share our conservation know-how and conservation ethic 
with men everywhere, it 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


31orton Thompson, Ktl.D. 


F A program o{ recreation lias been 
organized for the blind senior citizens 
of lower \\ estchester County. \ew 3 ork. 
There are presently twenty-file mem¬ 
bers in the program which has become 
an integral part of the Mount Vernon 
Senior Citizens' Center. The group 
meets regularly on Tuesday and on sev¬ 
eral other mornings. Discussions of the 
daily news, listening to readers provided 
by the public library and arts-and-crafts 
sessions are some of tbe activities sched¬ 
uled. 

Luncheons for the weekly gatherings 
are provided throughout the year by the 
Lions Club. Volunteers assist in the pro¬ 
gram, transportation and meals. The 
Westchester County Department of 
Parks, Recreation, and Conservation 
provides the services of Mrs. Margaret 
Yoder, arts and erafts instructor. 


F New Jersey’s Division on Aging for 
the past three years has carried on a 
program of small grunts-in-aid to stim¬ 
ulate and improve services to the elder¬ 
ly. Development of restorative and 
other rehabilitative services created a 
need for recreation in tbe chronic 41- 
ness institutions where patients were 
improved to the point of “time on their 
hands.” A grant for a trained recrea¬ 
tion director to train and coordinate 
volunteers is under way with a widen¬ 
ing involvement of local government, 
organizations and individuals. 

Since only a small percentage of 
older people are ill or need welfare 
assistance, programs for the aging ivell 
person are also being evolved. A com¬ 
munity-based employment program to 
help retirees find suitable work was in¬ 
itiated early in the grant program. 
Funds for helping staff multi-service 
community centers have heen commit¬ 
ted. Once under way with a rounded 
program of recreation, counseling, re¬ 
ferral to community resources and in¬ 
teraction with the larger community, it 
is believed that such centers will be rec¬ 
ognized as indispensable parts of a com¬ 
plete community.—From Added Years, 
Newsletter of tbe New Jersey State Di¬ 
vision on Aging, Aug. 1%2. 

Dtt. Thompson is acting director of the 
National Recreation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped. 


Af Tip first of a scries of regional insli 
tutes on socio-reereative programing for 
the mentally retarded child living in the 
community will be held in cooperation 
with Teachers College. Columbia l ni- 
versity, j\ew York City, on November 
<5-10. Ibis institute will be co-ehaired 
by Mrs. IL Sargent Shriver, Jr., con¬ 
sultant to the President’s Panel on Men¬ 
tal Retardation, and Mrs. Katherine 15. 
Oettinger, chief of the l .S. Children’s 
Bureau. It is jointly sponsored by the 
National Association for Retarded Chil¬ 
dren and Comeback, Inc. 

Approximately' 150 persons responsi¬ 
ble for policy and administrative deci¬ 
sions regarding service to retarded chil¬ 
dren throughout the northeast region of 
the United States are expected to attend 
this first institute. Similar institutes will 
be held in other regions throughout the 
country during this next year. A plan 
for providing socio-reereative services 
for retarded ehildren in local eomrmiiii 
ties will be presented at these institutes. 
Services will be designed to enhance tin- 
school-age retarded child's vocational 
potential, to prepare him as a retarded 
teenager and young adult to make more 
successful social and vocational adjust¬ 
ments. 

F The l nited Communitv Funds ami 
Councils of America, 515 Fast Ptb 
Street, New York Citv. has published a 
bibliography of Health and Welfare Re¬ 
search Projects in Local Communities. 
Th is list, which costs $.75. includes 
studv reports on recreation for tlm 
handicapped, camping, and rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

F Lucy F. Fairbank, acting chief of 
activity therapies for the Illinois De¬ 
partment of Mental Health, reports an 
annual series of training institutes for 
employees in state hosiptals. The pro¬ 
gram includes workshops, demonstra¬ 
tions, study courses, and institutional 
visits. 

F The Governor’s Council on Aging in 
Olympia, Washington, has published a 
pamphlet on Games and Folk Dances lor 
Seniors. The pamphlet was compiled by 
the Spokane Countv Park and Recrea¬ 
tion Department. The contents include 
ice breakers, quiet games, active games, 
paper and pencil games, table g—'es. 
dice games, musical games, dance 
games, and a variety of folk dances. 


A CHILD’S INTRODUCTION 
TO SQUARE DANCING 

Piute Pete and his famous Fre-cdomland Band 



AGES 4 TO 7 


(Preschool (o Grades 1 and 2) 

The only album with seven play par¬ 
ties (and one square dance) designed 
especially for children aged 4 lo 7. 

Includes illustrated instruction manual 
Contents 

Looby Lou; Shoo Fly; Climbing Up the 
Mountain; Bingo; Take a Peck; Bow Be¬ 
linda; Brown Eyed Mary; Come. My Love 

Twelve-inch LP, 33i/,rpm, S3.25 

Order from 

VILLAGE 

RECREATION SERVICE 

55 West 8th Street New York 11, N. Y 



GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 

NATIONAL’S DANDY 

“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”!! 

Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings' Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to; 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

46 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


The PLAYGROUND 
-MUSIC TEACHER 

by C An ABO-COME 

Available from 

RECREATION 
SOOK CENTER 
8 West 8th street 
New York 11 
at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ. psychologists. 
Develops child’s reoding & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Lectures, consultations avail¬ 
able. Far introductory material plus 
Keyboard Reading Chart send $1 to 
Cone, Box 356, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

• I \panded polystvrene foam material which has had many 
industrial applications has found its wav into the art field. 
Utilized in dotation, packaging, and insulation, it is now 
being used by sculptors to create art works up to nine feet 
in height. The material is rather difficult for younger 
children to use, but is an excellent media for teenagers and 
adults or anyone who has sufficient artistic media training 
to handle it. A carving knife and the foam are the only 
materials necessary. However, the material can be sanded, 
painted with a water-base paint, and can be cemented with 
epoxy cements, or water-base glue, for further information, 
circle #100. 

• A high-impact fiberglass 
marking buoy can be used as a 
marine marking device for sw im¬ 
ming areas, speed zones, danger, 
and waterski areas. The marker 
is easily launched from small 
boats by one man. It weighs ap¬ 
proximately twenty-five pounds 
and will withstand any severe 
impact or vandal action. It will 
never rust and needs no mainte¬ 
nance. 'The fiberglass ha se is 
foamed with a closed cell-type 
polyurethane that prevents any 
water seepage or absorption into 
the buoy. Supplied with fittings, 
the buoy is designed to accept a 
sixteen-pound rigidly mounted 
counter-weight, and an anchor of about forty pounds. Avail¬ 
able in either two- or three-piece versions. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #101. 

• Be a maintenance magician. You can turn browned-out 
grass and foliage to a healthy green with a turf colorant 
which is sprayed onto lawns and shrubbery. Fall and early 
spring are the usual application seasons for tinting, although 
summer lawns are often sprayed to correct drought, disease, 
and animal damage. The colorant was proved to be durable 
and harmless to growing grass, without ill effects on children 
and animals. A variety of equipment and application tech¬ 
niques may be employed hand sprayer, powered boom 
sprayers, or conventional weed spraying equipment is ap¬ 
plicable. One gallon of colorant with eight to ten gallons 
of water is usually sufficient to cover three thousand square 
feet. For further information circle #102. 

• Do monotonous chainlink fences give a dreary look 
around your areas and facilities? Add a flowery touch of 
color with a device which makes it possible to attach flower¬ 
pots to chainlink fences. The device resembles a horseshoe, 
is painted black. It comes in various diameters—three, four. 


five, and six inch. Can be used to flank gateways or at ran¬ 
dom intervals to provide decoration for fences around com¬ 
munity centers, schools, hospitals, parks, and other munici¬ 
pal facilities. For further information, circle #103. 


• Park department rowboats have to take quite a beating. 
The ’New 3 orb City Department of Parks has selected alumi¬ 
num boats for its rental concession at Brooklyn’s Prospect 



The oarsman is l\eiv Yaftk I'ark Commissioner Neu’hold 
M orris. 


Park Lake. 'The boats are thirteen and a half feet long and 
weigh 173 pounds. For further information, circle #104. 

• A fibrous, filled, asphalt mastic solves the problems caused 
bv spiked shoes on concrete. “Grasstex” is the same material 
used in the construction of all-weather tracks and runways 
for track and field events. In this type of service, it has been 
used for years without serious deterioration. For further 
information, circle #103. 

• It’s a long, funny story -hut if you’re interested in cos¬ 
tumes, flags, or convention banners, read on! In 1910 there 
was a big pigeon coop in Collegeville, Pennsylvania, and 
one day some people shooed the pigeons out and set up a llag 
factory in it. The flag business was a thriving one, and soon 
the company found itself with bags of scrap materials. So 
what? So it made costumes, of course, mostly for Halloween, 
but sometimes for Christmas: sometimes sticking in a few 
wigs and masks and accessories. So. if you are. looking for 
Lbiited States flags, accessories, costumes, or convention ban¬ 
ners. send up a carrier pigeon or circle #106. 

• A fountaisian world. The play of light and water through 
fountains in public gardens and parks creates a fantasy of 
pattern and movement. A California company creates a com¬ 
plete fountain design, utilizing (when desired) custom sculp¬ 
turing, water patterns, pumps, valves and timing devices, 
and fountain accessories. Duplications of natural stone wa¬ 
terfalls cascade waters from one rock ledge to another, pro¬ 
ducing soothing echoes. Exceptionally tasteful wall foun¬ 
tains. pedestal planters, reflecting pools, and unusual, lovely 
decorative accessories are also described in the company’s 
catalogue. For copy, circle #107. 
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TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are catalogues, brochures, films, booklets, services available , 
samples, and so on to help the recreation leader. Circle on the cou¬ 
pon the number of any item about which you ivant more information. 




ARTS AND CRAFTS 

M vbbleous craft MATERIAL contains seventy- 
two percent finely pulverized marble which, 
combined with other white materials, makes it 
the whitest of whites. Can be used for free¬ 
form (and not so free) sculptures and other 
craft projects. It is clean and stainless, re¬ 
mains plastic indefinitely so that it can be used 
over and over again. It shapes and molds eas¬ 
ily, will not dry out and flake as many mate¬ 
rials do. For further information, circle #120. 

Tools, metai.?, findings for workers in silver- 
smithing and jewelrymaking. Crafts company 
offers soldering equipment, polishing com¬ 
pounds, plating tools, chasing and matting 
tools, hardwoods for combining with metal 
jewelry. Also included is an enameling cata¬ 
logue and a list of supplies and tools for work¬ 
ing with stained glass. For further informa¬ 
tion, circle #121. 

Clays of all colors and firing ranges lend 
themselves to various aspects of the potter’s 
craft. Glazes, frits, gold and platinum lusters 
for glass and china, glass colors for decorating 
glass, tableware, vases, lampshades, cigarette 
boxes, etc. are some of the items included in 
catalogue of ceramic supplies. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #122. 

Plastic lacings for arts and crafts come in 
more than twenty different colors or two-tone 
combinations. Braidette or cordette comes in 
gold or silver. For leaflet containing samples, 
circle #123. 

Cast in the right mold. Here are molds for 
planters, dishes, figurines, tumblers, jugs, etc. 
Company also offers Pennsylvania Dutch de¬ 
signs for greenware, sgraffito knives for drill¬ 
ing wire and pipe holes in greenware, pearl- 


escent and other glazes. For catalogue of ec- 
ramie supplies, circle # 124. 

Good tips. Metal tips attach to end of laces, 
can be applied quickly with special pliers. 
They are disposable. Leathercraft is more en¬ 
joyable than ever when you don’t have to 
spend time looking for lacing needles that slip 
off. For free sample of lacing with needle, 
circle #125. 

AUDIO VISUAL 

International interest. Films on Japanese 
manners and customs can be used to theme 
international program material. Fine-arts films 
on Japanese arts also available . . . sculpture, 
pottery, ceramics, the art of the swordsmith, 
architecture, music, dance, floral arts. For 
catalogue crammed with descriptions of 16 mm 
sound films, circle #12fi. 

Tiif. water’s fine. Films of the water world, 
boat construction, cruising and camping, fish¬ 
ing, lifesaving and swimming, navigation and 
weather, racing, safety and maintenance, sail¬ 
ing, water sports are some of the categories 
available. For catalogue, circle #127. 

F.nciianting films from Japan will delight 
both nature club members and people who 
are entranced with the natural world. Life of 
the Water Birds, A Study of Snow Crystals, 
Community Life of the Ant, Life of the Hunter 
Bee, The Praying Mantis and other nature 
films are available. For further information, 
circle #128. 

The nocturnal world of nature blooms and 
chirps. A film, A Night Out With Mr. Toad, 
presents closeup studies of bugs, snails, moths, 
millipedes, with background of flowers clos¬ 
ing, sunset, twilight, rising of the moon, forraa- 
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tion of (low. and growth of mushroom?. The 
film makes use of time-lapse photography to 
show the closing of flowers, the forming of 
dew. and mushrooms growing. Other films in¬ 
clude one on the black widow spider and one 
cm how nature controls insect pests. For fur¬ 
ther information, circle # 129. 

Films of tiif. would outdoors range from 
camera hunting to fishing and burning in 
various parts of the Northern Hemisphere. For 
list, circle #131). 

T lit'Ast'KE hunt. Looking through this film 
catalogue is like opening a wealthy dowager’s 
jewel box. Here’s an exciting collection of 
art, recreation, craft, drama, dance and thea¬ 
ter, niusie. science, and world and community 
affairs films, in addition to a selection of shorts 
by the extremely talented Canadian film artist 
Norman McLaren. For copy, circle #131. 

On track. The Wonderful World of Trains 
combines fantasy and realism, replete with 
puppets and model trains. “Professor llotbox” 
and “Algernon Caboose” help lead a small hoy 
through a dream world of adventure in which 
train wrecks are avoided just at the nick of 
time. Another film on trains and one on the 
high spots and excitement of New York, the 
world’s biggest city, are available, among 
others. For further information, circle #13”. 

EQUIPMENT 

Keep family campers and picnickers posted. 
Good-looking barbecue equipment includes 
rotary accessories, skewers, broilers, kebabers, 
portable stoves (campers, take note), fire 
starters, and other outdoor cooking equipment. 
For catalogue, circle #133. 

Free consulting service to assist mainte¬ 
nance departments in solving difficult ice and 
snow removal problems has been announced 
bv a manufacturer of de-icing equipment. The 
company offers facilities for testing and “trial 
runs” under practically all conditions—ex¬ 
treme temperature variations, different meth¬ 
ods of application, protection of concrete, 
asphalt, interior floors anil various floor cover¬ 
ings, anil special conditions requiring mix¬ 
tures with sand, slag, salt, etcetera. For further 
information, circle #134. 

Sun rp ati interesting potpourri of tennis, 
handball. Ping-pong, and badminton and yon 
cook up a sport called aerial tennis. Wooden 
paddles and a birdie are used in this indoor- 
outdoor game. In an illustrated leaflet, the 


manufacturer gives rules of the game am] de¬ 
scribes equipment. For copy, circle #135. 

Engineered excellence for your swimming 
pool. Filters of various types—stainless steel 
spin filters, bronze spin filters, pressure tube 
type filters, “diatom” filters—and commercial 
deck equipment are attractively presented in 
this company’s literature. For vour copv, cir¬ 
cle #136. 

Who we are. Y’our athletic teams and clubs 
of all varieties will like tile special identifica¬ 
tion that emblems afford. Catalogue contains 
illustrated descriptions of spanking bright 
jackets and sweatshirts, caps, emblems and 
stuffed mascots. Also fluorescent caps, mittens, 
armbands, and dickeys will he of interest to 
campers, cyclists and construction workers. 
For copy, circle #137. 

Tr\ppj;d! Have a heart when trapping ant 
nials ami birds for nature study. This com¬ 
pany's traps come highly recommended by en¬ 
thusiastic users all over the country. It makes 
traps for practically any use you can conceive. 
Booklet contains general instructions on how¬ 
to use traps and what bait has proven to be 
best fur trapping various animals. (Be aware 
of your state’s trapping laws. They may affect 
your catch.) For further information, circle 
#138. 

Glides TitRorr.it the water with the greatest 
of ease. Dry additive to boat paint cuts down 
markedly on water friction. Contains no pe¬ 
troleum products. Mixed with paint or var¬ 
nish, it will brush smoothly on. After the coat 
has dried, the painted surface becomes slip¬ 
pery. The moment the boat is put into water, 
this lubrication increases boat speed, saves 
gas. For further information, circle #140, 

Spray AWAY athlete’s FOOT. A skin-tuughen 
ing solution treats and prevents this fungus 
trouble. Six-ounce spray bottles give team 
tncmliers or swimmers personal protection. No 
capital investment necessary for purchase of 
foot-sprayers or footmats. Squeeze bottles are 
refiliable from gallon containers at bulk prices. 
For further information, circle #141. 

Snares! A multipurpose boat, the sea snark 
weighs less than thirty pounds. Can he stored 
upright in twelve inches of floor space, needs 
no painting or preservatives. The boat is 
molded in one piece of expanded Polystyrene. 
Put a sail on it, paddle it, fish from it, swim 
front it. For further infrnmation, circle #142. 


JOIN and USE 
ALL 

National Recreation Association services 

RECREATION Magazine is only one of many benefits Die National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion offers its service affiliates and associates. For more than fifty years, professional 
specialists on the NRA staff have served the recreation field through the Association's 
many departments, v/ith on-the-spet advice, through correspondence and consultation, 
with program information, at annual district conferences, and at National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The NRA is your service agency. Know it and use it. For complete information on 
mombersnip m the National Recreation Association, including insurance plans, person¬ 
nel services, planning service, and hook center, circle #150 on coupon cn reverse aide. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


Valuable Analysis. Guides to Baseball Um¬ 
piring, a sixty-five page, softbounj book covers 
the fundamental principles, practical applica¬ 
tion, and sound philosophy of athletic official 
ing; attitudes, opinions, and feelings of 
coaches and officials for one another; officiat¬ 
ing as a vocation and avocation; stances and 
positions; ejecting players from the game; 
cartoons, examinations and knotty problems. 
Available for $1.00 from the Instrm tionai Cen¬ 
ter, 222 Kearny Avenue, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. 


Free lore. Three beautiful, illustrated, and 
photo-packed booklets are available from Phil¬ 
lips Petroleum Company: Camping by Car 
and Boat; Guide to Your National Forests, 
Parks, Monuments and Historic Sites; and 
Your Mission 66 and the National Parks; A 
Passport to Adventure. The first-mentioned 
booklet contains chapters on family camping, 
equipment, crosscountry camping, coaches, 
trailers, wagons and tents, camping abroad, 
etcetera. The second contains maps showing 
the locations of national parks and listings of 
parks and their addresses. The third booklet 
gives some historical background on national 
parks and Mission 66. All are available free 
from the Public Delations Department, Phil 
lips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla¬ 
homa. 


Handicapped pattern. A very interesting 
study and report on the problems concerned 
with reaching and integrating handicapped 
children into normal community recreation 
programs has been issued by the Associated 
Y'M YWlIAs of Greater New York. In Social 
awl Recreational Patterns of Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children, Arthur Schwartz finds 
the major problems are locating recreation 
facilities, transportation, and parent-child 
tensions. Most of the handicapped children 
are able to negotiate the steps to get to the 
second floor of the center. It was also dis¬ 
covered that many of the siblings of the handi¬ 
capped children were not being served in com¬ 
munity centers. 

During the first seven months of the study 
over twenty orthopedically handicapped chil¬ 
dren were absorbed into groups of nonhandi 
capped children. They participated in the full 
range of center activities from dub groups and 
special interest activities to trips, athletics, 
and mass activities. Their dropout rate was 
significantly below that ol the nonltandieapped 
members of the center. T he forty-eight page 
report is available for $1.25 from the Associ¬ 
ated YM-Y \\ II As, 33 West 60th Street, New 
Y ork 32.— Morton Thompson. 


Campinc prescription. A thirty-one page- 
booklet, Camping for Emotionally Disturbed 
Boys, describes various kinds of camps; the 
value of camp setting as therapy; identifying, 
screening, and selecting campers; staff; guid¬ 
ance; followup; and research. Available for 
$.75 from the American Camping Association, 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. 
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REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


Down on the Farm 

The Immanuel Baptist Church in Lex¬ 
ington. Kentucky, recently acquired a 
twenty-two-acre site for the construction 
of its new church plant. On the prop¬ 
erty there was a well-huilt, empty ham. 
The young people of the. church under 
the leadership of the associate pastor de¬ 
cided to turn the harn into a recreation 
center. Where cattle stalls and cobwebs 
had been, there were youngsters and fa¬ 
thers sweeping, hammering, and saw¬ 
ing. Many members of the congrega¬ 
tion donated furnishings. 

The hayloft floor was rejuvenated 
with a layer of linoleum; a walkway 
bridge was built across the barn so that 
youngsters could walk from one hayloft 
to another. In one loft, a TV room and 
Ping-pong room were set up while in 
the other a restaurant and gameroom 
were laid out. The barn w-as painted 
blue, yellow and flamingo pink. Picnic 
tables were built from lumber salvaged 
from the stalls and doors, a stone floor 
was laid, water and electricity brought 
in. A basketball goal was placed at one 
end of the barn; at the other an indoor 
volleyball court was constructed. 

Harvest Picnic 

Recreation aetirities, typical of those 
enjoyed down on the farm, were fea¬ 
tured at the Senior Citizens’ Harvest 
1 ime Picnic recently conducted for sen¬ 
iors of Sen Gabriel Valley, California, 
at Arcadia County Park. The Arcadia 
City Recreation Department and the 
County of Los Angeles Department of 
Parks and Recreation were joint co¬ 
sponsors of the picnic. 

Prizes were awarded for such com¬ 
petitive events as: ladies’ (over 60) 
fifty-yard walking race; men’s (over 
65) walking race, fifty yards; potato¬ 
tossing contest for men; egg-carr\ing 
contest for women; water-carrying con¬ 
test for men and women; kicking shoe 
off the farthest, for women; oldest man 


present; oldest woman present: most 
living grandchildren; best costume de¬ 
picting harvest time. 

No Deadbeats 

Youngsters who would otherwise put 
thumbs down on organized recreation 
can be drawn into the total program if 
an activity they’re interested in takes 
them away from the street corner to the 
recreation center and settlement house. 
On New York City’s Lower East Side, 
the Educational Alliance, a seventy- 
year-old settlement house, began a steel- 
drum band about two years ago. Now, 



there are at least twelve bands at the 
agency. The first group consisted of 
nine teenagers. They appeared on TV 
and. less than a year after they began 
sy ncopating, decided to drop their ama¬ 
teur standing and join the Musician's 
Union. The other bands grew rapidly af¬ 
ter the success of this first. About eight 
to ten youngsters belong to each grouj); 
they range in age from eleven to eight¬ 
een. The teenagers in these groups are 
normally friends; they didn’t band to¬ 
gether because of any special musical 
interest. They’re part of Operation 
Street Corner and the steel-drum bands 
they belong to are viewed as very im¬ 
portant in juvenile delinquency preven¬ 
tion. 

Steel drums originate in the West In¬ 
dies. Made from metal containers used 
for shipping liquids, they must be cut 
down for range and the heads ham¬ 
mered down to produce various notes. 
An exchange student, Rupert Sterling, 


from Antigua. British West Indies, 
teaches 1 ands and makes the drums. 
He was a leading member of one of the 
best steel-drum bands in his island 
home. 

Looseleaf Organization 

Robert Ledger. Bristol. New Hamp¬ 
shire. recreation director, furnishes 
members of his advisory' council with 
their own personal looseleaf notebooks 
containing the following information, 
names of council members, terms of of¬ 
fice and committee assignments, dates 
of meetings and special events for en¬ 
suing year, council constitution and by¬ 
laws, receipts and expenditures for 
prerious year, budget for current year, 
resume of insurance coverage, agree¬ 
ments governing use of all areas, and 
New Hampshire law governing public 
recreation programs. Council members 
receive written minutes of all meetings 
which they are urged to place in their 
notebooks. 

Two New Hampshire directors con¬ 
duct an annual tour of all recreation 
areas for city council members. Mem¬ 
bers ask questions, make suggestions 
and become better acquainted with 
areas and facilities under the supervi¬ 
sion of the recreation director. 

Party Students 

Students in Dr. E. A. Seholer’s class 
in social recreation at the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa are no wallflowers when it 
comes to giving parties. Part of their 
classroom assignment is parly planning 
from invitations right on down. The 
invitations themselves are lots of fun 
... a erepe-paj>er mitten bedding a card 
invites you to a sliding party; the doors 
and loft windows of a red barn an¬ 
nounce a square dance party; a paper 
canoe holds a wooden ice cream spoon 
(they resemble oars I w ith the invita- 
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hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
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mount units. 
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tion to a boating party written on it; a 
paper paintbrush whose handle insists 
"your hand will fit” announces a paint¬ 
ing party. The class planned a New- 
Year’s Eve backward party for ten- 
to twelve-year-olds. Everything had a 
touch of unreality. The decorations 
were mainly of the four seasons, one 
season in each corner. The seasons were 
a hit confused, however: winter had a 
background of waterskiers floating over 
snow- drifts; summer had an ocean with 
snowmen and Christmas trees on the 
beach. The social recreation class dem¬ 
onstrated the party. They were given 
newspaper and some paperclips and told 
to make their own creative costumes for 
a masquerade. They played "Mv Hat, 
It Has Three Corners”—singing the 
words backwards. The group played 
active and quiet games—newspaper re¬ 
lays, quick whistle relay, reverse soccer 
relay (played walking backwards kick¬ 
ing a balloon), and shouting proverbs. 
The class also planned a Mad Party 
which was just that. 

Clean Water 

A drop itt the bucket may he one too 
many when an area is stricken with a 
water shortage. Where water pollution 
clouds and befouls past or potential 
recreation areas, residents welcome the 
sight of clean water. By working to¬ 
gether, industry and conservation 
groups can begin to eliminate the prob¬ 
lems which arise from water shortage 
and pollution. An exciting break' 
through in these problems developed 
with a six-tank water reclaiming unit 
which recirculates, filters, purifies and 
clarifies a basic reservoir of water. 
Units have been developed for laundro¬ 
mats and ear-wash installations. Mod¬ 
ern detergents used in industry of this 
sort pose a major problem in water pol¬ 
lution. They contain alkyl benzene sul¬ 
fonates which cannot he removed by 
sewage disposal plants. As a result, huge 
quantities of detergent chemicals are be¬ 
ing discharged into America’s Jakes, 
streams, and other water resources. The 
manufacturer, Niagara Systems Com¬ 
pany of Buffalo. New York, anticipates 
a vast potential for manufacturing in¬ 
dustries and for commercial and home 
use where large volumes of water and 
detergents are used. The unit can he 
constructed to any specifications, mak¬ 


ing it possible for large industry to make 
use of it. Other applications include 
military installations in remote areas, 
use on naval vessels, in arid regions of 
the world, in underdeveloped countries, 
and in the many areas of the United 
States which lack sewer systems. 

Dropouts 

A new program for school dropouts 
begun in New York City by the Police 
Athletic League combines counseling, 
remedial reading, arithmetic, psycho¬ 
logical testing, together with paid work 
experience. After graduation from the 
program, the youngster will he referred 
to PAL’s' placement service. The youth 
service is financed by the New York 
State Division for Youth through a con¬ 
tract with the New York City Youth 
Board and by PAL funds. 

No Strings 

Is puppetry as a folk art dying? Mel- 
vvii Ilelstien, assistant professor of thea¬ 
ter arts at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, thinks it is. The reasons 
for this decline in China, the East In¬ 
dies, and Turkey may he the competition 
from mechanized entertainment or per¬ 
haps from the attraction of better pav¬ 
ing occupations. (Puppeteers are tra¬ 
ditionally poor.) 

Information Please 

The International Sports Exhibition 
to Ire held in Dortmund, West Germany, 
on April 19-28, 1962, will have indoor 
and outdoor space available for an ex¬ 
tensive sports program exhibit. A turn¬ 
out of 250,000-400,000 is expected. An 
exhibit of sports buildings and pools is 
planned. The Sports Field Advisory 
Board would appreciate receiving in¬ 
formation from any departments in the 
United States who have scale models 
and large photo prints of sports build¬ 
ings and pools. The hoard would like 
to make arrangements to borrow these 
items from those who can make them 
available. For further correspondence, 
address the Uebungsstaetten-Bera- 
tungsstelle des Deutschen Sportbundcs, 
Zentrale Beratungsstellc fuer den Kom- 
munalen Sportsstaettenbau, 5 Koeln- 
Muengersdorf, West Germany. 
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Morale Builders 

A float entered in the local Christmas 
parade last year by the Roanoke, Vir¬ 
ginia, Department of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion came olf with first-place honors. 



Everyone in the department helped with 
the project which was titled “Santa’s 
Mail Box and Helpers.” Secretaries and 
supervisors wore bright red outfits and 
rode the float. Maintenance men built 
the igloo and sled. The float was a 
kickoff for Santa’s Mail Box. Children 
mailed their letters with telephone 
number included to Santa, North Pole. 
The department had Santa call each 
child. A local TV station contributed 
time to the venture. Department per¬ 
sonnel got a big kick out of helping 
Santa that Christmas. 

Come Home Alas 

Each year the Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce receives about fifty 
thousand requests from children, re¬ 
questing information. Have a peek at 
the correspondence: “We spent two 
weks in Pensylvania this summer. We 
swam and saw Niagr Falls. I saw 18 
dears and a gray bear but 1 had to come 
home alas.” 

“I have a cat. He had his tail cut off. 
He has three legs. His name is Benja¬ 
min Franklin because he is shaped like 
the state of Pennsylvania. We are going 
to Hairshurg next spring. Is it big? 
Thank you. 

Training: Cliurcli Leaders 

The Dade County, Florida, Parks and 
Recreation Department recently com¬ 
pleted its third annual series of recrea¬ 
tion workshops for leaders of church- 
centered programs. The Greater Miami 
Council of Churches cooperates with 
the department through the mailing of 
workshop notices to churches in the 


area. Staff members of the recreation 
division coordinate the program in two 
districts of the county. This year 137 
people involved in some phase of church 
activity participated; total attendance 
amounted to 189. 

Vandalism in NYC Parks 

Vandalism in New York City parks 
cost the city $375,000 last year. Park 
structures have, in many cases, been 
completely destroyed by fires started by 
vandals. Damage to trees, shrubs, and 
benches, while individually less costly, 
adds up to a large portion of the total 
cost of the vandalism damage. 

STATE SOCIETY NEWS 

Ohio 

The Ohio Recreation Association will 
hold its annual conference in Spring- 
field, Ohio, on November 7-9. Over 250 
park and recreation department person¬ 
nel are expected to attend. The three- 
day conference will feature meetings 
and panel sessions on facilities and pro¬ 
grams, plus tours, exhibits, and enter¬ 
tainment. 

Ontario 

The Society of Directors of Municipal 
Recreation of Ontario, Canada, will 
hold its sixth training institute along 
with the society’s sixteenth annual 
meeting on November 10. Theme of the 
training sessions will be “Recreation 
in Community Planning.” A manual of 
Definitions and Standards for Parks 
and Recreation Facilities will be pre¬ 
sented for discussion at the institute in 
Peterborough. 


IN MEMORIAM 

• Hugh Comer, board chairman of 
Avondale Mills and a member of the 
Boy Scouts National Executive Board 
since 1950, died recently in Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama, at the age of seventy. 
Mr. Comer received several of scout- 
ing’s highest awards for service to boy¬ 
hood. He was president of the Scout's 
Cboccolocco Council at Anniston, Ala¬ 
bama. He was a past vice-president of 
the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers and had been active in the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross, the Crippled Childrens 
Association, and the Community Chest. 
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v* -tepHfi Values in Renreation 

Continued frorfi Pape 143 

is. a plav can be such an organic whole; too 
!'. we start with tryouts. select our showoffs and 
< uki leave out the slow and the sensitive—the 

j , , nh. neeil the.experience more than the others. We 
thru telecast our actors: The most popular girl becomes the 
inuetiue: the plain one becomes the old maid aunt: the shy 
1 n>\ is the shy bio The results can be tragic. 

Vnolher ronmion blunder is to choose as a director a per¬ 
son who mat or mat not know anything about the theater 
but who knows nothing about people and what is happening 
to them during rehearsals. Such a director then directs: he 
tells the actors where to go. how to stand, how to read lines, 
what gestures to make- thus eliminating any chance for the 
actors’ creative interaction. This type of rehearsal only 
drives deeper existing attitudes and behaviors. But a play 
that is picked to suit the people who want to be in it; is east 
enough against type. so that everyone gets a chance to be 
someone other than himself; and is worked out by the group 
(with someone sitting as audience representative) so that the 
play will be effective to the larger group that sees it—such 
a plav can be a powerful tool for building sound social 
patterns. 

In creative dramatics, there is constant interplay among 
the actors, the director, and the audience. One cannot, as in 
real life, take a vacation from total involvement and partici¬ 
pation; the very nature of the medium forbids it, for indi¬ 
vidual fulfillment depends on the group’s success. That suc¬ 


cess, that potential masterpiece of creation, draws the group 
together, and inspires and nourishes each member. 

A successful dramatic performance moves and involves 
the audience: each living part of a theatrical canvas supports 
everv other living part in balance and harmony; the whole 
becomes greater than the sum of its parts. The audience gets 
a sense of natural organic reality, and is emotionally in- 
v olved because the action on stage is purposive, meaningful, 
authentic, condensed. 

Not every amateur play answers this lyrical description; 
not every dance group provides a joyful experience for some¬ 
one other than the "expert." 1 To put on a play, to dance, to 
sing, to do metal work, does not guarantee that we will 
achieve what we're Working for. Much depends on the lead¬ 
ership and the kind of understanding that it brings to the 
activity. 

Good leaders do not grow on trees; they are seldom "na¬ 
turals”: they must he trained. Fortunately, more and more 
colleges are offering currieulums and courses in recreation 
and every year sees additional workshops, institutes, and 
training sessions (both formal and informal) in this vital 
area. r l he general public is becoming more and more aware 
of the value of leisure time activities and increasingly is de¬ 
manding more areas, facilities, and program activities and is 
expecting a high standard in leadership and administration. 

Recreation is a living tool with which we can mold human 
values. To do this, we select our materials carefully, and 
train the kind of leadership we want. But recreation has per¬ 
haps a more important aspect: to put it simply, recreation 
is fun! # 


The Church and Recreation 

Continued from Pape 155 

in a given period of time. Its raison d'etre is to be a spiritual 
force. If it expends its energies in tangent enterprises, it will 
have little resource left to spend on behalf of this spiritual 
purpose. Ihe void which is created by a malfunctioning 
religious body will not be suitably met by the recreation de¬ 
partment or the YMCA or the rod-and-gun club of the com¬ 
munity. Tiles churches and synagogues of America, must, of 
necessity, first be themselves. 

The result of this mutual cooperation will be an integrated 
program of community recreation. Recreation will not be 
abandoned by the church. To the contrary, the church will 
continue to find more creative uses for recreation and fur¬ 
ther enhance its own attraction, especially to youth; likewise 
the public sector will not expand its program to the detri¬ 
ment of private recreation agencies; rather, they will work 
together that each can provide some recreation service the 
others cannot. There is no one set amount of recreation to 
be divided equally among interested parties. It will take the 
maximum effort of all groups to provide enough varied rec¬ 
reation experiences for our people, but emphasis falls par¬ 
ticularly on the specialized community agencies whose pro¬ 
gram is devoted exclusively to recreation. 


The church does not serve a total community directly, 
hut it is interested deeply in the total community, even those 
who do not come within its walls. It can be more assured 
that a need of real importance is being met if there are insti¬ 
tutions concentrating on its solution. 'I he larger aims of 
religious bodies can thus be fulfilled and their societal re¬ 
sponsibilities met through other groups. The church, its 
clergy and laity can provide the impetus for an adequate 
answer to the need for leadership, funds, facilities, and un¬ 
derstanding which comprise a sound recreation program. 

The church and other institutions in the community have 
grown in the manner of people. At their conception they 
were dependent on others; independent in their adolescence 
as they attempted to exist on their own and be everything 
to everyone. The® must now conceive of growing to the 
maturity of interdependence where useful cooperation fos¬ 
ters effective service. 

The philosophy of recreation is consonant with the pur¬ 
poses of religious institutions. They can be joint laborers 
in community endeavor and helpful to one another. From 
their realization that they each perform a unique function 
can come a more efficient expenditure of the efforts of both. 
This will allow the church to he the church, to find a new 
success in its own rediscovery of a “constancy to purpose. 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Preparation for Art, June King Mc- 
Fee. Wadsworth Publishing Company, 
Belmont, California. Pp. 341. $9.00. 

This book, although written for the 
classroom teacher, is a must for anv 
teacher and prospective teacher (and 
would he especially helpful for leaders 
in recreation ) who w ishes to learn more 
about the children they are guiding in 
their experiences in art—in school, in 
recreation, camps, centers, and homes 
—and creating situations that are con¬ 
ducive to creativity, 

It is written also for the teacher who 
is never through learning.” The au¬ 
thor says. “Art is a form of language 
necessary for the progress of humanitv 
and the maintenance of civilization . . . 
we must understand the behavior of 
children in art.” 

This hook should give recreation 
leaders the opportunity to improve 
their work with their children and ob¬ 
tain a higher work standard. The chap¬ 
ter on “The Creative Process” is espe¬ 
cially informative and helpful, ft is 
highly recommended.- -Mary 11. Cum¬ 
mings. 

Amphibians and Their Ways, H. 
Rucker Smyth. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Pp. 
292. $6.50. 

Did you ever see a Northern spring 
peeper or Southern cricket frog? Surely 
vou have heard them both, especiallv 
the sweet peep, peep, peep of the former 
which assures us that summer w ill soon 
he here. This is a nontechnical account 
of the private lives of these and others 
of our neighbors in fields, woods, and 
swamps—toads, salamanders, frogs, 
and so on. The details of their court¬ 
ships, mating, maturing, daily habits, 
and so on are revealed in interesting 
narrative. 

The author, with her husband and 
young daughter, has done much per¬ 
sonal observation and uncovered inter¬ 
esting facts. She includes instructions 
for others who likewise may be inter¬ 
ested in doing some “watching.” This 
is entertaining and informative reading 
for nature lovers, especially those who 


have a home in the. country or for na¬ 
ture or hiking groups in the recreation 
center or in summer camp. 

This Is Rhythm, Ella Jenkins. Oak 
Publications, 121 West 47th Street, 
New York 36. Pp. 96, illustrated. Spi- 
ralbound, $2.95. 

Recreation leaders who attended the 
1959 National Recreation Congress in 
Chicago will remember the demonstra¬ 
tion and the evening program of folk 
singing and rhythms by Ella Jenkins. 
Her dynamic personality and charm are 
not easily forgotten. 

This hook of hers is a child's picture 
hook- not only lor the delight of chil¬ 
dren but of their parents and leaders. It 
has large letters—for children with bad 
ey esight—and bright red ami blue pic¬ 
tures to show just what and how. 

Rhythm is Inn. It is [tart of every¬ 
one's world. It's easy. This book proves 
it. 

The Art of Flower Preservation, 
Geneal Condon. Lane book Company, 
Menlo Park, California, Pp. 64, illus¬ 
trated. Paper, $1.95. 

Many readers are familiar with some 
of the Sunset books, such as the Family 
Camping Bool;, '1 kings to Make jor 
Chitdren, and many others. 1 hose 
readers will know that these inexpensive 
Sunset books on gardening, hobby, 
building, and travel are solt covered, 
bound lOy-Z'-by-o" in size, and have 
more than adequate illustrations. In 
short, they are always bargains! 

This one is no exception. It is, of 
course, a hobby book, but on a hobby 
that is growing rapidly in popularity. 
Preservation (not drying, please!) of 
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flowers takes time and patience if the 
results are to be usable and beautiful. 

The author is an internationally 
known specialist. She writes frankly 
and clearly, and this hook is the basis 
of the many classes in this art. 

Fun w : th Next to Nothing, Wesley 
F. Arnold and Wayne C. Cardy. Har¬ 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 78, illustrated. 
$2.75. 

A principal of an elementary school 
and a supervisor of elementary art have 
combined forces in writing and illus¬ 
trating this attractive hook. It is really 
a child's book, but the projects in it are 
the sort that playground and recreation 
leaders find very useful. While projects 
are improvised out of the simplest of 
materials — boxes, cardboard, twigs, 
pebbles, etcetera they are constructive 
and imaginative. \ series, for example, 
on shelters give instructions for making 
miniature teepee, igloo, grass hut, 
adobe house, log cabin, and tent. 
Another series is a castle and village of 
medieval times: still others on space 
ships and moon base, transportation, 
early man, Vikings, and ancient Rome. 
Directions are simple and leave ample 
opportunity for individual adaptation. 

SCIENCE AND RECREATION 

A bumper crop of hooks planned for 
those who take their science activities 
seriously or who are introducing groups 
into some of the scientific mysteries of 
nature has flowered through the spring 
and summer of 1962. Many of them 
are excellent. 

Discovering Science on Your Own, 
Ilia Podenilorj. Children's Press, .lack- 
son Boulevard and Racine Avenue. Chi 
cago 7. Pp. l.u, illustrated. $4.50. An 
attractive collection of “simple, safe and 
interesting activities which demonstrate 
basic principles of science” which is il¬ 
lustrated with line drawings. This is a 
companion volume to 101 Science Ex¬ 
periments. Each science discovery in the 
book begins with a question: How are 
crystals formed? How do they grow? 
What is a geyser? How can the moon 
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block out the sun and so on? Ilia Poden- 
dorf teaches science to children at the 
Laboratory School, University of Chi¬ 
cago. She savs, ‘"To discover for our¬ 
selves is an exciting wax to learn . . .” 
She offers suggestions for the making of 
such discoveries. 

Young People’s Science Encyclo¬ 
pedia, Childrens Press, Jackson 
Boulevard and Racine Avenue, Chicago 
7 Twenty volumes, $44.95. Devoted to 
all physical and natural sciences, these 
colorful volumes include a complete in¬ 
dex, bibliography, and parents’ and 
teachers’ study guide. Although planned 
for school use, the set would make an 
excellent addition to the library of a 
recreation center or a science leader. 

The How and Why Wonder Book of 
Sound. Martin L. Keen. Grosset <£* Dun¬ 
lap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
411, illustrated. $1.00. Do you know 
how to make a water-trombone? Or a 
nail-piano? Or a guitar? All experi¬ 
ments and investigating in this book il¬ 
lustrate the basic ideas about sound. 
This, like the other books in the “how 
and why” series is a valuable and en¬ 
tertaining source of information for 
youngsters, parents, teachers, leaders. 
Among other titles in this series are 
Atomic Energy; Rocks and Minerals; 
Electricity; Rockets and Missiles; Our 
Earth: The Human Body; Birds; Rep¬ 
tiles and Amphibians; Insects; Stars; 
and Sea Shells. 

Exploring Science for the Space 
Ace. Victor C. Smith. J. B. Lipiiincott 
Company, East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5. Pp. 422, illustrated. 
$3.96. This is a beautiful book for this 
price. Although planned as a text-hook 
for ninth grade or high-school students, 
its fascinating text and suggested ex¬ 
periments should provide interesting 
reading and reference for youngsters 
and adults alike. The author is specialist 
in science education in Monmouth. Ore¬ 
gon. A must for your science bookshelf. 

How to Explore the Secret World 
of Nature, Vinson Brown. Little, 
Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6. Pp. 170, illustrated. $3.50. 
“What is a secret world? It is an area 
of knowledge little known or penetrated 
by man. It may hide within it all kinds 
of marvelous surprises.” So writes Vin¬ 
son Brown, explorer, naturalist, and 
author, in this small book about house 
spiders, owls, ants, pond water life, your 
own backyard, city parks, fossils, and 
so on. for the young naturalist. Inter¬ 
esting whether you live in the citv or 
the country. Among other books by Mr. 
Brown are The Amateur Naturalist's 
Handbook; How to Make a Home. Na¬ 
ture Museum; How to Understand Ani¬ 


mal Talk; and How to Make a Minia¬ 
ture Zoo. 

Fossils, An Introduction to Pre¬ 
historic Life, William H. Matthews 
III. Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Pp. 337 , illustrated. $5.75 
(paper, $2.25). Designed as an ama¬ 
teur collector’s handbook, this deals 
with the origin and preservation of fos¬ 
sils, their collection, preparation, dis¬ 
play, and a resume of geologic history, 
paleontology, and evolution. Biblio¬ 
graphy and other information sources 
are included. The 180 illustrations in¬ 
clude photographs, charts and line 
drawings. 

Gemstones and Minerals— How" and 
Where to Find Them, John Sinkansas. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 120 Alex¬ 
ander Street, Princeton, Netv Jersey. 
Pp. 3B7, illustrated. $8.95. The prob¬ 
lems facing the collector, and the infor¬ 
mation that he needs about how and 
why minerals form is included in this 
excellent book which came out last year 
but which we have not previously re¬ 
viewed. Practical tips about a host of 
subjects—from planning trips, tools 
and equipment, to where to look, and 
actual digging methods that are usually 
learned only through experience—make 
this an especially valuable book for 
those who take their collecting serious¬ 
ly. The photographs will help the 
reader in recognizing terrain and the 
rocks themselves. 

The Book of Trees (revised), William 
C. Grimm. Staekpule Company, Tele¬ 
graph Press Building, Cameron & Kel- 
ker Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Pp. 407, illustrated. $10.00. What tree 
is that? What is the favorite food of the 
leaver? What is the difference between 
the mid-western “buckeye” and the 
common horse-chestnut tree, if any? 
This is a beautiful reference book, il¬ 
lustrated with excellent line drawings 
for puiposes of identification. This is 
for the serious naturalist, campers, and 
hikers, or anyone who loves trees. It 
furnishes a myriad of detail and an¬ 
swers questions about our native and 
more commonly known trees of the 
L’nited States. Mr. Grimm is also author 
of The Book of Shrubs. 

Turti.es. Lois and Louis Darling. Wil¬ 
liam Morrow and Company, 425 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16. Pp. 64, 
illustrated. $2.75. This subject is dis¬ 
cussed with enthusiasm and in lively 
story form. The soft black-and-white 
pictures were done by the authors-—who 
have also written Seals and Walruses, 
Kangaroos, and Penguins, among other 
books. 
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BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Dance, Drama, Music 

Accor m on. The, Carl Fortina. Holly-Pix Mu¬ 
sic Puli!., North Hollywood. Calif. Pp. 51. 
$4.50. 

Amateur Theatrecraft, Percy Corry. Pit¬ 
man Puhl., 2 W. 45th St., New York 36. Pp. 
156. $3,95. 

American Ballet, The, Olga Maynard. Mac¬ 
rae Smith, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2. 
Pp. 353. *7.50. 

American Jazz Mass for Mixed Voices, 
Frank P. Tirro. Suinmy-Birehard Co., 1834 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. Pp. 24. Paper, 
$1.23. 

“Anywhere” Soncs, Paul Beckwith, Editor. 
Inter-Varsity Press, 1519 N. Astor, Chicago 
10, Unpaged (112 songs). Paper, $1.00. 

Art of Handheli. Rincinc, The. Nancy Poore 
Tults. Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., 
Nashville 3. Pp. 100. $3.00. 

Art of Music, The. Beekman C. Cannon, Al¬ 
vin H. Johnson and William J. Waite. 
Thomas Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 484. $8.50. 

Ballet Book, The, Ginnv Linville Winter. 
Ivan Oblensky, 219 E. 61st St., New York 
21. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

Ballroom Dance Rhythms, Alma and Israel 
Heaton. Win. C. Brown, 135 S. Locust St., 
Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 197. Spiralbound, $3.50. 

Basic Movement, Marjorie Randall. Sport- 
shelf. P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 105. $3.00. 

Basic Principles of Sincing, William C. Rice. 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 
3. Pp. 77. Paper, $1.25. 

Bawdy Songs and Backroom Ballads, Com¬ 
piled by Oscar Brand. Grove Press, 64 Uni¬ 
versity PI., New York 3. Pp. 93. $6.95. 

Book of Nonsense Songs, A, Norman Caz- 
den, Editor. Crown Pub]., 419 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 106. $1.95. 

Developing Teaching Skills in Music, Rich¬ 
ard H. Werder, Ed.D„ Editor. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press, 620 Michigan Ave. 
N.E., Washington 17, D. C. Pp. 126 Paper, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Everybody’s Guide to Musrc, William Hugh 
Miller, Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Pp. 329. $7.50. 

1 oi.k Dances For All, Michael Herman. 
Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 99. $2.50. 

boLK Dancing, Richard G. Kraus. Macmillan, 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 219. $5.95. 

Folk Dance Guide, 1961 (11th ed.). Paul 
Schwartz, Editor. Paul Schwartz, Box 343, 
Cooper Station, New York 3. Pp. 40. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Foi.ksoncs for Fun, Oscar Brand, Editor. 
Berkley Pub]., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 192. Paper, $.60. 

Fred Astaire Dance Book, The, Lyle Kenyon 
Engel, Editor. Cornerstone Library, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 183. $4.95. 

Fundamentals of Movement, Anna Scott 
Hoye. National Press, 850 Hansen Way, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Pp. 57. Paper, $2.00. 

Introduction to Folk Music in the United 
States, An, Bruno Nettl. Wayne State Univ. 
Press, Detroit 2, Mich. Pp. 122. Paper, 
$2.50. 

Invitation to Madrigals: I for SAB, Thur¬ 
ston Dart. Galaxy Music Corp., 2121 Broad¬ 
way, New York 23. Pp. 58. Paper, $.10. 


Invitation to Music, Elie Sicgmcister. Har¬ 
vey House, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Pp. 
193. $4.95. 

Modern Comedies for Teen-Agers, Paul S. 
McCoy. Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Pp. 382. $5.00. 

Modern Monologues for Younc People, 
John Murray. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16. Pp. 146. $3.95. 

More Singing Fun, Lucille F. Wood. Webster 
Publishing Co., 1154 Reco St., St. Louis 26. 
Pp. 77. $1.68. 

Moke Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Ar¬ 
thur Kyle Davis, Jr.. Univ. of North Caro¬ 
lina Press, Chape] Hill. Pp. 371. $7.50. 

Music Consultant at Work, The, Lorene 
Marvel. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27. Pp. 71. Paper, $1.75. 

Music Dictionary (Indexed). Ottenheiiner 
Publishers, Inc., 4805 Nelson Ave., Balti¬ 
more 15. Pp. 186. $1.00. 

Music Essentials for Classroom Teachers. 
Robert Pace. Wadsworth Publ., 431 Clay 
St.. San Francisco 11. Pp. 116. Spiralbound, 
$2.95. 

Music for the Modern Dance, Pia Gilbert 
and Aileene Lockhart. Win. C. Brown, 135 
S. Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 120. $4.50. 

Music for Young Americans, The ABC Mu¬ 
sic Series—Book 1, 3, 5, & 7, Berg. Hooley, 
Wolverton, and Burns. American Book Co., 
55 5th Ave., New York 3. Book 1—Pp. 198, 
$5.20. Book 3—Pp. 199, $2.48. Book 5— 
Pp. 208. $2.64. Book 7—Pp. 232, $3.32. 

Playing the Piano for Pleasure, Charles 
Cooke. Simon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20. Pp. 186. Paper, $1.45. 

Plays about oub Nation’s Songs, Aileen 
Fisher. Plavs, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16. Pp. 188. $1.00. 

I’belude to Brass Playing, Rafael Mendez. 
Carl Fischer, 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3. 
Pp. 123. $6.00. 

Prize Contest Plays for Young People, 
A. S. Burack, Editor. Plays Inc., 8 Arling¬ 
ton St., Boston 16. Pp. 342. $5.00. 


Puppet and Pantomime Plays, Vernon How¬ 
ard. Sterling Puhl., 419 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Pp. 108. $2.50. 

Reprints from the People’s Songs Bulletin 
1946-1949. Oak Publications, 121 W. 47th 
St., New York 36. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.05. 

Rhythmic Activities, Series III, Frances R. 
Stuart and Virginia I,. Gibson. Burgess Pub¬ 
lishing, 426 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 15. Port¬ 
folio of 78 indexed cards, $2.50. 

Science and Music from Tom-Tom to Hi-Fi, 
Melvin Berger and Frank Clark. McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 
176. $3.75. 

Sing Along with Mitch. Bernard Geis Assoc., 
130 E. 56th St., New York 22. Pp. 117. $5.95. 

Sing for Joy, Norman and Margaret Mealy. 
Seahiiry Press, 1 Fawcett PI., Greenwich, 
Conn. Pp. 138. $5.00. 

Singing Sixties. The, Willard A. and Porter 
W. Heaps. Univ. of Oklahoma Press, Nor¬ 
man. Pp. 423. $8.95. 

So You Want to be a Bai.let Dancer, 
Thalia Mara. Pitman Publishing. 2 W'. 45th 
St., New York 36. Pp. 166. $3.95. 

Storybooks 

But Charlie Wasn’t Listening, Tatiana Bal- 
koft Drowne. Pantheon Books, 333 6th Ave., 
New York 14. Pp. 30. $3.25. 

Davy Goes Places, Lois Lenski. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 46. 
$1.75. 

Donald Duck Treasury. Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 116. $1.05. 

Dracon Who Liked to Skit Fire, The, Judy 
Varga. Morrow & Co., 425 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Green Fairy Book, The, Andrew Lang, Edi¬ 
tor. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 470. $1.95. 

Guards for Matt (basketball). Henry Z. 
Walek, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 64. 
$2.75. 

Handful of Surprises, A, Anne Heathers and 
Esteban Frances. Harcourt, Brace, 750 3rd 
Ave., New York 17, Unpaged. $2.95. 

Hooray for Chocolate, I.ucia and James L. 
Ilymes, Jr. William R. Scott, 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11. Unpaged. $2.50. 


revised editions due Winter 1962 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES, Series I and II 

Frances R. Stuort, Supervisor of Physical Education, 

New York State Deportment of Education 

John S. Ludlam, Supervisor af Physical Education, 

Maywaad, Illinois 

In these revised editions, the recording listings have been brought up-to-date, new 
dances and rhythms have been added and others deleted. They are designed as 
useful guides for the teacher or recreation leader who is interested in providing 
opportunities for children to have fun through rhythm. The material is presented 
in indexed wallet form. Each packet contains about 50 group folk dances on 4*4 x 
$Zl' cards with simple musical scores by Earl Juhas. Series I is suitable for Kin¬ 
dergarten through third grade and Series II, third grade through sixth grade. 

a new book—just published 

CONSERVATION FOR CAMP AND CLASSROOM 

R. O. Bale, Program Director, Elmira Neighborhood House, 

Elmira, New York 

This book is designed to show the teacher and the camp nature instructor how they 
can lead young people through a well organized series of group and individual 
activities designed to help them live conservation by making it a part of their 
daily wav of life. Its experiments and demonstration activities have as a basis 
the teaching of an understanding of the relationships involved in nature, and the 
place of man in these relationships. $3.00 

order from 

BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

426 South Sixth Street • Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


November, 1962 
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xh Dog'- r.if-.;', (.attn-rim Barr. Henry 
/. Vales. JOl alii \ it.. .St w i lff/k 3. Pp. 

ji .11 fiiAT .1 m k Bi n.r, The McGraw-Hill. 
W. 43iul St.. N.i York 3fi. Pp, 33. 

!4<>!;--)■- it# the >r\. The. Uric] Malet, G, P. 
Putnam and Son-. 3K) M.ldiw-r, \ve., New 
Yuri, Si Pp. 385. $.5.05, 

It Em iiB#v Dll), jn Ann Mover. David Mc¬ 
Kay ii§ \Y. Hit 1 1 St.. New York 18. Un- 
naic -i I. .yH/M. 

J u k run CnNT-Mi.uii. retold hr Jean Leo 
Latham. Bol,I,-Merrill. 1720 E. 38th St.. 
Indianapolis 6. Unpaged. SI.95. 

Joh'ny the GlockM aker, Edward .■\rdizzone. 
Henry Z. Vale!,. 101 5th \ve.. Sew York 3. 
Unpaged, $3.00. 

Journey with Ghamimother. The. Edith Un- 
nerstad. Macmillan Co., 00 5th Are., New 
York 11. Pp. 197. $3.00. 

Jt ubo. Kim. of Elephants, Edmund I.indop. 
Little. Brown, 31 Beacon St.. Boston 6. Pp. 
30. S2.75. 

K At* Til Ft K appa. Betty Jean Litton. Wra, Mor¬ 
row. 425 Park Ave. S., New Y’ork 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.75. 


Lookinc Glass Bool of Stowes, The, Hart 
Day JLeavitt, Editor. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave.. New Y ork 22. Pp. 510. $1.50. 
Magic Jewel, The. Roderick Thun. Viking 
Press. 625 Madison Ave., New Y’ork 22. Pp. 
47. $2.75. 

Magic Sea shell, The, Margaret J. Baker. 
Holt. Rinehart & Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave.. New York 17. Pp. 122. $3.00. 

M in Who W ai kld Ahoi mi the Y\ orld, Tiif,, 
Benjamin Elkin. Childrens Press. Jackson 
Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 29. 
$2.50. 

Old Mother lit Miami ami Her Doc, illus¬ 
trated by I’aui Galdone. Whittlesey House, 
330 \Y. 42 St.. New- York 36. Pp. 32. $2.25. 
One Day at the Zoo. Dick Snyder, diaries 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Unpaged. $2.95. 

Open- House For Butterflies. Ruth Krauss. 
llarper tv Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Unpaged. $1.50. 

Pancakes and the Merry-Go Rot nil Emma 
L. Rrock. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave , New York 22. Pp. 77. $2.50. 

Perfrit Pancake, Yirginin Kalil. Scribner's 
Sons. 597 5th Ave.. New Y ork 17. Unpaged. 
$2.75. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

HATES: Words in regular type S.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in botdface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in botdface type. 

Send copy with remittanc e to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Park Planner with com¬ 
plete training in landscape 
design and construction to 
conduct ami execute coun¬ 
ty-wide survey ami master 
plan, etcetera. Salary open. 
Contact Paul R. Beistel, 
Superintendent of Parks 
and Recreation, Lane Coun¬ 
ty Courthouse, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Director of Senior Cen¬ 
ter. Master of Social Work 
or Recreation major with 
group work experience pre¬ 
ferred. Excellent hours, 
benefits. Starts $5,700- 
$7,300. Write, United Auto 
Workers Retiree Centers, 
8000 E. Jefferson. Detroit 
14, Michigan. 

Patient Programs Assist¬ 
ant ( Male or Female). Los 
Angeles County, Rancho 
Los Amigos Hospital, 
Downey, California. Salary : 
$432-$534. Civil Service 
benefits. Responsible for 
recruiting, training, and co¬ 
ordinating volunteers to 
provide diversional activi¬ 
ties and personal services 
for rehabilitation and con- 
The publisher assumes 


»alesoent patients. College 
graduation and one year’s 
paid or unpaid experience 
in a hospital volunteer pro¬ 
gram or in a supervisory 
capaeity in reereation. One 
additional year of experi¬ 
ence may lie substituted for 
eaeli year of college. Apply 
Personnel Office, Rancho 
Los \migos Hospital, 
Downey, California, before 
November 30,1962. 

Superintendent of Parks 
and Forestry — Adminis¬ 
trative responsibility super¬ 
vising twenty-employee staff 
in planning, development, 
and maintenance of 300 
acres of park area, includ¬ 
ing nine-hole golf course 
and artificial ice rink. De¬ 
partment responsible for 
care of 25.000 trees on eity- 
owned property. Degree in 
park management or related 
subject, plus at least five 
years experience in super¬ 
visory position involving 
construction, maintenance, 
and operation of park and 
reereation facilities. Salary 
$7,000-$8.500. Contact Per¬ 
sonnel Office, Municipal 
Bailding, Birmingham, 
Michigan. 

no responsibility for services or 


Directors - Two Hoys' 

Camps — Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund own prop¬ 
erty, Sharpe Reservation, 
Fishkill, New Y’ork. Em¬ 
phasis on all out-door living 
activities. Camp Pioneer: 
capacity 80. 14-16 yrs. 

Camp Hayden: capacity 
108, 11-13 yrs. Salary 

$1,000-51.300. Seaton: 6/19 
to 8/29/63. Write: Lau¬ 
rence Mickolic, Associate 
Director. 230 West list 
Street, New York 36. 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy, u-hirh includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $463.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employee 
benefits. Write State Per¬ 
sonnel Board, 801 Capitol 
Avenue. Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

items advertised here. 


Railway Children, The, E. Neshit. Penguin 
Books, 3300 Clipper Ylill Rd., Baltimore 11, 
Mil. Pp. 239. Paper, $.95. 

Sandpipers, Editli Thacher Hurd. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 432 Park Ave. S., New Y’ork 16. 
Unpaged. $2.35. 

Second Treasure Chest of Tales, The. Mc¬ 
Dowell, Oblensky, 219 E. 61st St., New York 

21. |p. 573. $4.9.1 

Sera fin a the Giraffe, Laurent de Brimhofl. 
2231 W 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Un¬ 
paged. $3.00. 

Seven Little Field Mice, Mary G. Montgom¬ 
ery. Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., 
New Y’ork 16. Pp. 32. $2.25. 

Seven Simeons (new ed., 19611, Boris Artzy- 
hasheff. Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New Y’ork 22. Unpaged. $3.50. 

Shadow Rook, The. Beatrice Slieuk de Reg- 
niers. Hareourt. Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New 
Y’ork 17. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Shells Arf. Where You Find Them, Eliza¬ 
beth Clemons. Alfred Knopf. 301 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 86. $2.75. 

Snow Quef.n and Other Tales, The (Rus¬ 
sian). Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20, Pp. 136. $3.95. 

Something for Y’ou, Somfuiing for YIl, Ma¬ 
bel Watts. Ahelard-Seluinian, 6 W. 57th 
St.. New Y’ork 19. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Stop That Ball! Mike McClintock. Ran¬ 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 

22. Pp. 64. $1.95. 

Wonderfi i Wizard of Oz. The, I Frank 
Baum. Dover Pub!., 180 Varick St., New 
Y’ork. Pp. 268. Paper. $1.45. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Adult Leadership, September 1962 
Our Senior Citizens Assume Responsibility, 
/. Glouhcrman. 

Better Camping, September-October 1962 
Back parking: New World of Adventure, 

Hob and W'itma Knox. 
if All Parks Look I.ike This (The Case for 

Wilderness Protection), George Thomp¬ 

son. 

Let Y onr Canoe Carry Y Ou, James K. Gregg. 
Camping Illustrated, 0 August. 1962 

New York Mate’s Gorgeous Gorge (Watkins 
Glen), Ruth Dougherty. 

Folding a Tent the Easy Way, More Lind- 
berg. 

Parents’ M ag azine, Scptcmbi-r 1962 

It’s Tdugfi To Be a Teen-Ager, Joseph F, 
Phehtn, Jr., (as told to Ralph Lee Smith). 

Give Them a Chance to Dance, Melissa llny- 

den. 

Planning and Civic Comment, September 
1962 

Look How Open Space Can Hold Down 
Y’nnr Taxes, Ruth Rttseh. 

The PTA M acazine, October 1962 

Adolescent Apathy. Helen Steers Burgess. 

Developing the Sixth Sense—The Sense of 

Community, Richard K. Kerekkofi and 
Flo Gould. 

Senior Citizen, October 1962 

Retirement Counseling Service, /•’. T-. J oun- 
ker. M.l). 


‘Published monthly by Charles Taliaferro, 
Sr., 1122 Fourth Avenue, San Diego 1, Califor¬ 
nia. $.35 a copy, $3.50 annually. 
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Pamphlet Series —The Performing Arts as Recreation 



Now is the time 
to tiidsL dtiqpL 
with 

PERFORMING 

ARTS 

PROGRAMS 


Order in QUANTITY LOTS 

No. I — MUSIC IS RECREATION 
No. II—DRAMA IS RECREATION 


— The Right Tools for the Job — 


Use with 


Your staff 

Advisory Committees 
Clubs 

-- And for 


Y our hoard or commission 
Citizen committees 
Planning groups 


Fundraising 
Publicity 
Education 
Program Planning 


Promotion of bond issues ( 
Selling recreation 
Training of volunteers, 
Telling your story 


Current prices as applied to each title - 

Single copies—$1.00 each—OR 

11 to 24 copies of the same title—$.85 each • 25 or more—$.75 each 
100 or over of the same title—$65 per hundred • Single copy—$1.00 


- Order from -- 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 8 West Eighth Street, New York II, N.Y. 






jB that most of us take for granted are agonizingly out of reach 
^ople. The aged who sit alone and wait. Teen-agers desperately 
reassurance and advice. Families breaking up. Children lest in 
> of their own troubled minds. The hemeless, the handicapped, the 
frit there is hope. You can bring a better life within their reach, 
generous contribution to your United Way campaign will narrow 
lap between sorrow and happiness for so many. Give the United Way 












SANTA HORNS IN . .. with sincere wishes 
for a MERRY CHRISTMAS and a NEW 
YEAR bright with RECREATION 

£ 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

and the 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
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At last— here’s the book you’ve been waiting for! 

THE DAY CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 


written for the National Recreation Association 


Virginia Musselman, Director of Program Services 




Not just another all-purpose game book 
Not just another collection of transplanted playground programs 


THE DAY CAMP PROGRAM BOOK is an activity manual for day camp counselors 

* 384 pages, illustrated * 24 chapters 


IT’S BIG 


IT’S BASIC 


IT GIVES YOU- 


detailed suggestions on all kinds of activities 
using the five senses 

centered around plants, birds and animals 

things to do with rope 

making shelters 

council ring programs 

related program activities 

composite activities, and many, many more 

information on standards, health and safety check lists 
basics for counselors 
resource references 
a complete index 


Publication date: January 15, 1963 


Publication price: $7.95 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
But your order must be postmarked not later than January 14 

IT WILL COST YOU ONLY $6.40—A SAVINGS OF 20%! 
Don’t delay. This special offer expires on January 14, 1063! 


National Recreation Association 
8 West Eighth Slreel 
New York 11, New York 

Yes, I want THE DAY CAMP PROGRAM BOOK- and I want to save 20%. 
Send_copies to: 


[7 Check or money order enclosed 


_ ZONE: _ STA1 

(Please print name and address) 

□ Bill my organization 


December, 1962 
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MONTHLY DIGEST PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 


RECREATION 


DECEMBER 1962 


VOL. LV NO. 10 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF THE 


RECREATION MOVEMENT 


! 


PRICE 60c 


Getting Community Support for a Master Park Plan. 

Leaders and citizens work together to inform the electorate 

Ueereation Use of Farm Lands. 

New resources for recreation and farm income 

Gleanings from the 44th National Recreation Congress . 

Programs for a changing world 


Betty Niven 49ft 

300 

502 


The Challenge to Reereation Today . 

Congress speech stresses recreation for the whole man 


Luther H. C ft lick 506 


Population Outstrips Park Acreage .... ... ........ 509 

Analysis of trends based on Recreation and ParksYearbook data 

The County’s Role in Recreation. ... Joseph Prendergasl 512 

A story of steady growth 

Unincorporated Areas . . 516 

Regional responsibilities and cooperative relationships 

Skate Capades. 

(James to break the monotony of highly regulated skating aieas 

Four Games for Christmas ..... 

Acrostics and word scrambles 

In a Twinkle and a Flash 

Last-minute Christmas sparkle 

Toys, Sports, and Vehicles 

Growth and changes after the Civil If ar 

Three Wheelers Give Rig Assist to Park Work in Minneapolis 

Utility vehicles aid in maintenance of lake areas 


Letters 4ftft Reporter’s Notebook 490 Editorially Speaking 492 

As We Go To Press 493 Research Briefs 507 Personnel 5]] 

New Publications 526 Market News 52ft 'Trade Mart 529 

ANNUAL INDEX . . 533 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation 
Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers' 
Guide. Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilms of current 
issues available from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Copyright, 1962, by the Notional 
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On The Cover 

Santa and recreation go together 
naturally, just like hand and glove or 
mistletoe and Christmas. Here, he glee¬ 
fully participates in recreation activi¬ 
ties while wishing \ou the merriest 
Christmas ever. Artwork by Don Smith. 

Next Month 

A new year dawns and all signs point 
to a challenging year for recreators be¬ 
cause 1963 will differ in many ways 
from the years preceding it. Articles in 
the January 1963 issue of Recreation 
will deal with some of these differences 
and challenges, pointing up the new di¬ 
rections that recreation must take from 
now on. In his editorial, ‘"What People 
Want for Recreation,” Joseph Prender¬ 
gast points out some of the new recrea¬ 
tion horizons that loom ahead as the 
needs of people change and their inter¬ 
ests expand. Charles Brightbill takes 
“A Look Into the Future.” and dis¬ 
cusses park and recreation trends and 
concepts that have their roots in the 
past and in the observable present and 
what they portend. An analysis of the 
returns of the “ARS-NRA Opinion* 
naire” makes an interesting story, and 
a report on community sports facilities 
today shows vigorous activity in the 
physical-fitness field. In “More Recrea¬ 
tion on Less Land,” Fred J. Weiler, 
Arizona state director of the 1 .S. Bu¬ 
reau of Land Management, explains the 
bureau’s responsibilities and its new 
schedule. George Butler’s “Recreation 
Area Standards” is a report of the re¬ 
sults of a study of neighborhood and 
commnnit) areas: while “Two-Way 
Street to Professional Administration” 
will present some good material on 
board-administrator relationships. You 
cant afford to miss this issue! ORDER 
NOW. 


LOOP TENNIS 

CHAMPION OF PLAYGROUND GAMES 

It’s tops in popularity among all ages! 

Biggest value for your money because of low cost, constant 
use, small space required, no hazards, tremendous appeal to 
skilled and unskilled alike, and both social and organic values. 

ORDER YOUR SET TODAY! 

ROBERT L. MILLER COMPANY 
LOOP TENNIS 

P. O. Box 481 Tallahassee, Florida 



RYAN'S H. & R. 

DRY LINE MARKERS 

\ ALSO POWER DRIVEN Al/TOLINE 
From 20 it lo 100# Capacity 

“ACE MODEL SHOWN" 

Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. Ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shaker In Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 
Adjustable Control on 
Handlo. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 

Send lo Dept R for booklet an other 4 models. 
H. & R. MFG. CO.. LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 


The PLAYGROUND 
MUSIC TEACHER 

by CARABO-CONE 


RECREATION 

BOOK CENTER X 

8 West 8th Street - 

New York 11 zl -_ 

at $5. 

Endorsed by Univ psychologists. 
Develops child’s reading & rhythmic co¬ 
ordination. Published by Harper & Row 
Lectures, consultations available. For in¬ 
troductory material plus Keyboard Read¬ 
ing Chart send $1 to Cone, Box 356 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


• Low Cost/Growing 
Sport Programs for 
-Lc: | Both Men and Women 


' Kmh 

For club, class or team. Requires 
minimum space and equipment. 
Exciting and practical for few or 
many participants. Nationa] and 
International associations. 
Castello uniforms are K0D0KAN 
APPROVED. Specially made for 
the taller American figure. 

FENCING TOO! We are the 

largest importers and manufactur¬ 
ers of fencing equipment in the 
Americas. 

Write for Free Catalogs 

CASTELLO 

COMBATIVE SPORTS CO. 

JUDO/KARATE 8. FENCING EQUIPMENT 
30 E. 10th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. since 1914 



Remember those in need across 
the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade. New York 16. N.Y. 


WimiJ) WIDE GAMES 

Delaware, Dhi«i 

Enjoyed by Adults «nd Children 

• Sturdily built fer rugged use 

• Skill games -and table games 

• Equipment games and pu*?les 

• Manufactured and seld by 
Warren end Mary Lee Failey 

Writ* far Ft«» C>t«le£ 
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Ceylonese display unique clothes and customs 

Breathtaking! 

Truly Memorable! 
And YOU can join 
the 1963 World Tour 

Now you can travel completely around the 
world with a group of people who will share 
your interests and fun—people you’ll really 
like. You'll share the excitement of traveling 
on a fine cruise ship, reserved deluxe buses, 
modern jet planes. You can enjoy meeting 
wiih other youth workers in foreign lands, 
see important people and places on five con¬ 
tinents. Best of all, you can do all this at 
a price far below usual for a tour this ex¬ 
tensive. 

You can sail either late-June or mid-Septem¬ 
ber from America’s West Coast and, as you 
enjoy the sunny days at sea, look forward to 
Honolulu, Japan, Hong Kong, Australia, Egypt 
and many other wonderful lands. When you 
arrive in Europe, your own bus and courier 
will be waiting to take you through the beau¬ 
tiful countryside to many famous cities. In 
November, your final adventure will be a jet 
flight across the Atlantic to New York. Col¬ 
lege credit may be earned during summer 
tour. 

How can these tours offer all this at a far- 
below-usual cost? (Minimum tour cost about 
$1,400.1 W< do it by traveling outside the busy 
tourist season, when prices are lower. We 
take advantage of lower rates to groups. We 
work with expert travel planners, who know 
how to save your money and still obtain 
quality in transportation and accommoda¬ 
tions. 

Vnur place on the 1903 Round-the-World tour 
is waiting. It can be the trip you’ve dreamed 
of—fun, new friends, time to sightsee and 
learn, to rest and to play. 

Write Now For Free Tour Brochure 


Mary & Howard Galloway Dept. R 
Dept. R, Camping Magazine 
1114 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Please send Round-the-World Tour 
data, without obligation. 


June Sailing □ 


Sept Sailing □ 


Indictment 

Sirs: 

Having just read Rick Lamhakis’ 
Letter to the Editor in the November 
1962 issue. I can only express amaze¬ 
ment! Are human heings ‘‘birds of a 
feather, Hocking together”? Are we 
this clannish? Are we really this status 
conscious? I believe most people are 
against segregation of any kind—and 
the private and semi-private family club 
is economic and social segregation at its 
rankest. 

In Wilton. Connecticut, we have a 
country club which charges a member¬ 
ship fee of $3,000 per year. \o doubt 
there are clubs costing much more than 
that for those in the extremely high eco¬ 
nomic categories. Conversely, there must 
he clubs which are sealed dow n in price 
to tile S10.00 per month mentioned in 
the letter for "the upper-middle and 
upper-income families.” Why don’t we 
carry this down a few steps further 
down the. scale to perhaps a private club 
with a proposed fee of §1.00 per month 
for the low low-income families. Don’t 
they have any rights? 

It would seem to me that this move¬ 
ment—if that is really what it is— 
should not he needed. If adequate bud¬ 
gets are provided by the taxpayers; to 
the jiutdie agencies, and if outstanding 
creative leadership is chartering the 
course of these public agencies, then all. 
and probably more, of the attributes, 
save snob appeal, available in the club 
are also available publicly. In addition, 
you are going to pay taxes anyhow, so 
why pay double for the so-called pri¬ 
vacy? Speaking of privacy, just how 
private are they? Can anyone able to 
pay belong? If sheer weight of num¬ 
bers closes memberships, then would 
not new clubs spring forth to care for 
those *‘not in the swim”? 

One of the outstanding strengths of 
the senior citizen or golden-age clubs 
has been the fact of no segregation: 
former professional people, laborers, 
housewives, and all levels of people have 
met on a common ground, with a wealth 
of experiences, attitudes, etcetera to 
share. Is this not, or should this not be, 
true of recreation, public or private? 
The private family clubs, it would ap¬ 


pear to me, certainly do not function in 
this way. hut. rather, by an economic 
freeze, lump likes together. 

I say that where these private clubs 
have flourished to meet these goals pub¬ 
lic recreation is in quicksand, complete¬ 
ly inadequate to meet the needs and de¬ 
sires of the populace. One or both of 
two things have happened in these 
areas: (1) there has been NO creative 
leadership and planning; (2) the run 
nicipality has been unwilling to put into 
the public program as much as it wishes 
to benefit from it. 

I feel, then, that one of two things is 
going to happen. Either public recrea¬ 
tion. as we know it. disappears and the 
private clubs take over ( there will al¬ 
ways he positions available for the 
competent professional and adequate 
funds by their very nature.) or the pub¬ 
lic- program casts off this stigma and 
does a complete houseeleaning and pro¬ 
gram of public education where needed. 
The result of the latter will he a natural 
death of private clubs. I sincerely hope 
this is the direction vve take. 

1 would like to sum this whole thing 
up by savin" that the. very existence of 
a number of such nrivate clubs in any 
locality is an indictment against the 
public agencies in that area. No greater 
compliment could he given a profes¬ 
sional than, after a sufficient time after 
his arrival in an area, to see club mem 
berships slump drastically because these 
individuals are receiving whatever it 
was thov were after in the public pro¬ 
gram. After all, isn’t this our function 
—meeting needs and desires? 

Petkr A. RkimEE. Director of Rec¬ 
reation, Wilton. Connecticut. 

• As of January 1, 1963, Mr. Deimel 
will become recreation supervisor in 
Anaheim, California.—Ed. 

Recreation Is NOT All Play 

Sirs: 

In any given profession, it is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to use clearly defined 
language. The word recreation has 
probably been given more connotations 
than any other word used to identify 
any field of work. It is certain that wc 
could never arrive at a definition of 
recreation that would be universally ac¬ 
cepted; hut perhaps by reviewing some. 
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(f the most commonly used definitions 
if recreation, we can establish a eon- 
;ept that will be thoroughly descriptive. 

Perhaps the most widely known de¬ 
scriptive word of recreation is piny. 
Certainly, we must agree that inclusive 
in the field of recreation is a variety of 
play activities. Recreation does, and 
rightly should, afford within its pro¬ 
grams opportunities for all age groups 
to play. However, to say that the word 
play can completely define or describe 
recreation is a gross misunderstanding. 
Though play ing could even be consid¬ 
ered one of recreation’s basic phases, it 
can never be used as a synonym for it. 

One of the important points we al¬ 
ways emphasize during in-service train¬ 
ing programs for new recreation per¬ 
sonnel is the fact that recreation does 
include play, but it is never all play! 
Needless to say. because so many peo¬ 
ple do not have a truly complete picture 
of all that recreation involves, the first 
thought of the majority is that workers 
in the field have nothing to do but to 
play. This is even the attitude of some 
applicants seeking employment as work¬ 
ers in recreation. 

Since recreation is one of the most 
rapidly expanding fields, it goes w ithout 
saying that the general public will have 
to be educated as to what is meant by 
recreation. If the idea persists that it is 
all play and nothing more, recreation 
can never accomplish its purpose. The 
first thing that will have to lie estab¬ 
lished in the minds of the people is the 
importance of recreation. It must never 
be considered as an extra , a dispensable 
phase of community life, or as some 
consider it. a frill that can be taken or 
left. It is of primary importance that 
recreation be valued, in the eyes of the 
total population, as a vital and neces¬ 
sary part of community life. It has been 
referred to by a devotee of recreation 
as the backbone of the community. The 
basic idea involved here is that, because 
of its many and \aried phases, recrea¬ 
tion is one of the components of a good 
community around which all else re¬ 
volves and upon which all else must be 
built. 

Evidence has proven that communi¬ 
ties with a well planned and properly 
conducted recreation program rate 
highly on the list of successful commu¬ 
nities. In such communities, crime rates 
and juvenile delinoueucy statistics are 
low on the list, which is reason enough 
for anyone to refer to recreation as the 
backbone of the community. With in¬ 
creasing leisure time on the part of the 
American public, recreation, unlike any 
other field, is in such a position as to 
influence to the good the lives of all of 
our citizens. Rut it must not be adver¬ 
tised as an opportunity to play only, hut 
also as an opportunity to choose, to cre¬ 


ate, to learn, to associate, to plan, to 
think, and even to work. 

As recreation presents these oppor¬ 
tunities to its potential participants; it 
must always present them as optional, 
not compulsory. This encourages the 
individual, w hether juvenile, adolescent, 
or adult to develop and use the privi- 
leged power to choose. 1 his idea has 
been referred to as providing a cafeteria 
of opportunities, where before, our eyes, 
within our reach, tempting our appe¬ 
tites, are. foods for every taste. Though 
we should never firmly coerce, strictly 
require, or fanatically insist that people 
participate, we should at all times en¬ 
deavor to maintain an atmosphere that 
w ould prompt and enable the public to 
want to join in the program actively. 

If in presenting our recreation pro¬ 
grams to the communitv, we remind 
them that in order to play successfully 
and beneficially, the participants must 
exercise their right to choose, to think, 
to plan, and to work, then recreation 
can be properly understood as to its 
truly intended purpose. This is as true 
with the participants as it is with the 
professsional recreation worker. If it is 
true that work can he better accom¬ 
plished v. hen some play is included 
within it. then it is equally as true that 
play can be better accomplished when 
some work is included. 

1 have not attempted to define recrea¬ 
tion here, but rather to assert that the 
many misconceptions of what it really 
is, does, and represents make it difficult 
to understand its purpose. In appealing 
to every phase of human makeup— 
body, mind, and sou)—recreation is a 
giant among inter-related professions, 
making it possible for our society to 
produce healthy, sound, well-coordi¬ 
nated persons. 

Tommy I). Gibbons, Supervisor of 

Centers and Playgrounds, Ft. Lauder¬ 
dale, Florida. 

Area Leadership 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading “The Squeeze 
Out,’’ by Sidney Lutzin. I heartily agree 
with him. and could add pages to his 
article. 

Our city has made such a rapid 
growth in the last few years, and the 
neighborhood images have changed. 
There’s a “crying need” for good lead¬ 
ership in areas such as one 1 have 
served, where family units have moved 
to new areas and the neighborhood is 
now a bilingual mixture of Mexi¬ 
cans, Negroes, and migratory laborers 
(white). There’s no money for paid 
recreation, very little money for any¬ 
thing. The children are starved for at¬ 
tention and parental love, and some 
recognition. 

I don’t like the trend. Area leaders 


are a department's bread and butter and 
the only means, outside of the school, 
for the children to become good citizens 
and form good moral habits. 

Laura A. Cl.KlXVMX Phoenix. Ari¬ 
zona. 

• Mrs. Clelland recently retired after 
twenty-eight years of public recreation 
service for the city of Phoenix.—Ed. 


Change of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive, your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by 
letter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department, Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 




FOLDING 

PEDESTAL TABLES 

Direct from factory sav¬ 
ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organi¬ 
zations. MONROE 1963 
Folding Banquet Tobies are 
unmatched for quality, dura¬ 
bility, convenience and hand¬ 
some appearance. 94 models and sizes far 
every use. Write for prices, catalog. 

FREE-BIG 1963 CATALOG 

Co/or pictures . Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port - 
. able partitions . Write todayI 

L THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 
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REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


Don’t Talk to Other Foresters 

The Society of 
American Forest¬ 
ers held its 62nd 
Annual Meeting 
October 21-24 in 
Atlanta. Georgia. 
This was a record 
meeting with over 
sixteen hundred 
members and wives in attendance from 
all fifty states. The theme was "South¬ 
ern Forestry on the March”: however, 
this far from eliminated recreation from 
the thinking of the assembled foresters. 
On the contrary, recreation m it* vari¬ 
ous forms as related to the nation's for¬ 
ests through the multiple-use concept 
was very much in evidence. 

I)r. Edward C. Crafts, director of the 
new federal Bureau of Outdoor Recrea¬ 
tion. delivered an off-the-cuff speech. 
l)r. Crafts, not originally scheduled to 
address the foresters, asked the man¬ 
agers of forest resources to blend their 
thinking w ith that of the recreation peo¬ 
ple who are more familiar with the 
needs of the people to be served . . . 
“Don't talk to other foresters...." 

Of note in the session on forest rec¬ 
reation were comments by John Mc¬ 
Clellan of American Forest Products 
Industries, citing the increasing action 
being taken by private industry m pro¬ 
viding valuable forest lands for recrea¬ 
tion pursuits. The attendance in this 
section on forest recreation clearly dem¬ 
onstrated to all that great strides are 
needed to supply the overwhelming de¬ 
mand for outdoor recreation areas. 

—Don Shkdd, Atlanta , Georgia. 

Diving; into Sliuflleboaril 

To construct a table shnffleboard 
game from an old diving board, cut the 
ends of the board off. leaving the four- 
teen-foot board twelve feet in length. 
Use paint remover to clean the surface. 


Use angle iron (try your local junk¬ 
yard) about sixteen-gauge with a three- 
inch width to completely surround the 
board, letting it extend the full three 
inches to form a gutter around the 
board. This is held to the board with 
larger angle irons. After being attached, 
this is lined with |^-by-4"-by-12'6" 
white pine board. The end of this board, 
which measures twenty-six inches long, 
is covered with carpet which acts as a 
bumper. Six legs, thirty inches long, 
fastened to the diving board by floor 
flanges form the table upon which the 
game rests. After this is completed, a 
piece of Masonite is glued to the diving 
board to make a good smooth surface. 
The Masonite is painted with lacquer in 
th ree colors. Measure off eight inches 
from each end and paint white. Paint 
the next eight inches yellow, and the 
third eight inches red. Pucks are made 
of electrical conduit reducers, from one- 
and-a-half inches to three-quarter inch. 
These arc ground smooth, making the 
bottom slick and eliminating the rings 
on the outside. They are painted to 
provide identification. To score, the 
pucks must remain on the table in one 
of the three colored areas. A score sys¬ 
tem of three points for white, two points 
for vellow, and one for red can be used. 
The appropriate number for scoring can 
he painted on the hoard in each colored 
area. Each player has four pucks and 
the players shoot alternately trying to 
knock the opponent off the hoard and 
remain themselves on a scoring area.— 
JotlN HigCINS. Superintendent oj Parks 
and Recreation in Hammond. Indiana, 
in the Indiana Park and Recreation As¬ 
sociation Newsletter. 

A to Z 

Teenagers can join in activities from 
auctions to zodiac parties in interna¬ 
tionally themed programs to assist YOU 
( Youth Out for UNICEF ) in helping to 


feed and clothe needy children in other 
countries. This international good-will 
project is sponsored by Seventeen Mag¬ 
azine and the United States Committee 
for UNICEF. An A-to-Z glossary of 
ideas to aid teenagers in their local ef¬ 
forts is listed in the October issue of 
Seventeen. The YOU program culmi¬ 
nates in a contest which offers a grand 
prize of a $500 savings bond, a second 
prize of a $200 savings bond and fifteen 
runnerup awards of $25 savings bonds 
each. For further information, write 
to the YOU Project. U.S. Committee for 
UN ICEF’. United Nations. New York 17. 

Fitness in Florida 

A physical fitness contest sponsored 
recently by the Clewiston, Florida, Rec¬ 
reation Department used AAU Physical 
Fitness standards and a point system 
which was the brain child of Ben York, 
superintendent of recreation in West 
Palm Beach. 

A Yellow Rose 

The monthly newsletter for golden- 
agers in Cor])us Christi, Texas, is a 
friendly, newsy, readable job, printed 
on sunny maize paper and called the 
Yellow Rose. The publication puts out 
the welcome mat for new members and 
creates membership solidarity by keep¬ 
ing everyone up to date on people and 
occasions; gives workable tips for use 
in the house, garden, or garage; com¬ 
piles a directory of member’s occupa¬ 
tions so that they can patronize one 
another’s businesses. 

Eyesores 

A project to transform ugly aban¬ 
doned properties into neighborhood 
playlots and gardens was begun recently 
in New' York City. Five Asner, a profes¬ 
sional social worker, was named direc¬ 
tor of the program. The first land sal¬ 
vage was a GO'-by-GO' tract on Pearl 
Street transformed into a playlot. 
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RECREATION SOCIETY NEWS 


European recreation soci¬ 
ety. At the recent European Recrea- 
l ion Society conference in Berchtesga- 
len, Germany, the following officers 
vere elected for 1963: President, Hans 
Thompson, director of recreation, 
JSAFE, Weishaden: Vice-President, 
fack Minar, recreation director. Ram- 
stein AFB; Secretary, Patricia Hazel, 
USAREUR Special Services. Heidel¬ 
berg; ; and Treasurer, Boh McCausland. 
International Camps & Rangers. 

GEORGIA. Robert W. Crawford, com¬ 
missioner of recreation in Philadelphia, 
was principal speaker and consultant at 
the loth Annual Conference of the Geor¬ 
gia Recreation Society held in Macon. 
Mr. Crawford spoke on ‘‘Professional 
Responsibility” and gave an illustrated 
analysis of “Creative Recreation Facili¬ 
ties.” 

John II. Davis, president of the soci¬ 
ety and recreation director in Dalton, 
served as general chairman of the con¬ 
ference. Max Lockwood, director of 
recreation in Statesboro, gave a very 
impressive talk on "A State Recreation 
Commission for Georgia.” Of the sev¬ 
eral panel sessions, the one on “Areas 
of Recreation Interest” created a great 
deal of interest. Each of the participants 
was thoroughly prepared to discuss the 
subject assigned to him and many of 
them used color slides to illustrate their 
talks. 

Officers for 1963 are: President, Fred 
W. Caswell, director of recreation, Car- 
tersville; President-Elect, James R.Goff, 
director of recreation, Moultrie; First 
Vice-President, Claude Lewis, director 
of recreation, Warner-Robins; Second 
Vice-President, Robert L. Dodd, direc¬ 
tor of recreation, College Park: Secre¬ 
tary, Darrell Robinson, Jr., director of 
recreation, Valdosta; and Treasurer. 
Ronnie Kelley, director of recreation, 
Griffin. Board of Directors for 1963 are 
Virginia Carmichael, director of recre¬ 
ation, Atlanta: Charles M. Graves, park 
and recreation specialist, Atlanta; W. 
Carol Hager, director of recreation. Sa¬ 
vannah; and Cliff Kerby, director of 
recreation, Callaway Mills Company, 
LaGrange. 

The society awarded a Fellow Award 
to Charles M. Graves. The award stated 


that Mr. Graves has “rendered distin¬ 
guished service on a state and national 
level, being responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of recreation departments in 
more than forty communities.” 

OHIO. The Oh io Recreation Associa¬ 
tion and the Ohio Parks Association 
merged on November 7 to form the 
Ohio Parks and Recreation Association. 
The new constitution and bylaws drawn 
up by a joint committee of the two 
groups was approved by the Ohio Rec¬ 
reation Association at its annual meet¬ 
ing. 

ONTARIO. The Society of Directors 
of Municipal Recreation of Ontario 
elected the follow ini officers at its an¬ 
nual meeting in Peterborough: Presi¬ 
dent, Sam Jacks, director of recreation. 
North Bay; Vice-President John Tlior- 
sen. Cobourg; Secretaries, Ken Burgess, 
London, and Gerald Love. Toronto 
Township; Treasurer, Margaret Phil¬ 
lips. Kenora; and Members-at-Large. 
Laurie Branch, Waterloo, and Gerry 
Strickland, Sarnia. (See also Page 511.) 

UTAH. An Inter-Agency Committee 
for Recreation has been established for 
the state of Utah. This committee will 
work to bring about better understand¬ 
ing among member agencies regarding 
each other’s recreation efforts and pro¬ 
grams to avoid duplication and misun¬ 
derstanding. Regular and special com¬ 
mittee meetings, special projects and 
programs initiated by committees, and 
regular distribution of information are 
planned to this end. The committee is 



composed of federal, state, and local 
government agencies w ith a high recre¬ 
ation interest. Officers are J. L. Casey 
Bown, State Fish and Game Depart¬ 
ment, chairman; William Beckley, U.S. 
Forest Service, chairman-elect; Clavne 
Jensen, Utah State University, executive 
secretary. This important coordinating 
committee resulted largely from the ef¬ 
forts of the I tali Recreation and Parks 
Association and of John Collier, then 
Pacific Southwest district representative 
for the National Recreation Association. 


IN MEMORIAM 

• Paul Van BuSKIKk. advance plan¬ 
ning engineer for the Huron-Clinton 
Metropolitan Authority in Detroit, 
Michigan, died in November at the age 
of sixty-nine. He was among the very 
first to join the five-county regional park 
and parkway agency, serving Living¬ 
ston. Macomb. Oakland, Washtenaw, 
and Wayne counties, shortly after it was 
approved by the vote of the people in 
1940. He started as an assistant engi¬ 
neer in March 1942 and had worked on 
all the authority’s projects, including 
Kensington Metropolitan Park near 
Brighton, Metropolitan Beach along 
Lake St. Clair near Mt, Clemens, and 
most recently had pioneered site devel¬ 
opment of the new Stony Creek Metro¬ 
politan Park located three miles north¬ 
east of Rochester and four miles south¬ 
west of Romeo. Almost a decade ago he 
did preliminary studies in Oakland and 
Macomb counties so that the authority 
could develop a new large regional park, 
to he open for limited public use some¬ 
time in 1964. 

Throughout his life he was interested 
in hiking, camping, and preservation of 
the natural beauty of the outdoors for 
public use. In selecting parklands he 
was always aware of developing “sur¬ 
prise views” where people could see and 
enjoy the scenic countryside. 

• Roy M. Liles, national director of 
the Education Division of the Boy 
Scouts of America, died in November 
at the age of forty-six of injuries suf¬ 
fered in a three-car crash. Mr. Liles had 
held the director’s post in the Scout or¬ 
ganization, with headquarters at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, since October. 
1961. He had previously served as 
Scout executive in Cincinnati. 
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^-^EDITORIALLY 
IffMgS SPEAKING 


Christmas Commercialism 
vs Recreation 

D isgust with the commercialism of 
Christmas, which debases an old 
festival, is widely shared. Christmas 
will always have a split personality. His¬ 
torically, the pagan aspects of the sea¬ 
son are more ancient than the Christian 
religion. They are in the blood stream 
of the human race, which has always 
celebrated the winter solstice (Decem¬ 
ber 21) with feasting: and merriment. 

"Yule"’ is the word for that aspect of 
Christmas. It derives from an old Ger¬ 
man word that meant a ‘‘turning wheel" ; 
that is. the turn of the seasons. At the 
dark time of the year, men and women 
have always made merry as if they 
hoped the) could exorcise the dreari¬ 
ness of December. 

But many reject the calculated com¬ 
mercialization of Christmas. Once 
Thanksgiy ing is over, the commercial 
assault begins with the bogus joy of tele¬ 
vision commercials, the paper snow, the 
unctuous acting of singers in hired cos¬ 
tumes. the Santa Claus mercenaries. 

The carols are not even being sung by 
people. Reiterated all day long from re¬ 
cordings at a screeching pitch they de¬ 
grade the lovely folk music that retains 
the w oitder. hope, kindness and sociabil¬ 
ity of people in many lands and cen¬ 
turies. 

It is not the pagan aspects of Christ¬ 
mas that are distasteful. It is the cynical 
huckstering and the greed.— Brooks 
Atkinson. The New ) ork Times, De¬ 
cern her 8,1961. 

Let local recreation departments be 
keenly aware of this preponderance of 
commericalism and plan their Christ¬ 
mas programs to counterbalance it: 
w ith carol singing, home parties, family 
recreation, folk music, thought for the 
less fortunate, emphasis on the spiritual 
side of Christmas, service projects, do¬ 
ing things for others, presentations of 
the Christmas story—in dramatics, 
creches, readings, and so on. Help make 
Christmas this year a real Christmas— 
filled with old-fashioned warmth, rvon- 
der. and friendliness. 

Green Islands Needed 

D URING the past hundred years, the 
growth of our population, the un¬ 
wise and wasteful use of our lauds and 


Dorothy Donaldson 

natural resources, as well as the unnec¬ 
essary destruction of much of our wild¬ 
life. have made imperative a greater 
understanding of eonsery ation prohlems 
on the part of our people. More than 
ever before, the local community must 
take the initiative. In comparison with 
national and state efforts, relatiyely lit¬ 
tle has been done by our toyvns and cit¬ 
ies to provide outdoor recreation and 
education facilities for their oyyn people. 
There are tens of thousands of children 
yvho have literally never seen a green 
hillside, and each day the opportunity 
for them to do so becomes further re¬ 
moved. 

One of the ways in yvhich a commu¬ 
nity can help is to establish a commu¬ 
nity nature center ... an island of green. 
The philosophy here is that man is a 
product of nature and a steyvard of the 
land. Only hv being a part of and yvoik 
ing yvith nature can he hope to realize 
his full potential on this planet. 

The building of a conservation phi¬ 
losophy is perhaps the greatest value of 
a nature center. Unless people have the 
right understanding and appreciation 
of nature and conservation, the will to 
protect and conserve cannot be created 
and the people concerned stand to lose 
the very thing they hope to preserve. A 
nature center, then, besides hay mg edu¬ 
cational. scientific, cultural and recrea¬ 
tional values to the community, also 
helps people protect and safeguard what 
they already have. It shapes attitudes 
and aetions. 

In a practical sense and generally 
Speaking, a nature center is an institu¬ 
tional device yvhich brings land and 
people together on intimate terms . . . 
an area of natural land yvhere one may 
find the typical flora and fauna of the 
locality, and where good conservation 
practices may be seen and demonstrated. 

To generate the kind of popular sup¬ 
port required for the preservation of 
natural resources, rve obyiously need 
outdoor education places where Ameri¬ 
cans. young and old. can be told and 
sold the great conservation storv. It is 
here where community nature centers 
or outdoor conservation education areas 
present both a challenge and an oppor¬ 
tunity. Time is running out. Available 
areas of natural land are rapidly disap¬ 
pearing, and in many communities it is 
already very late indeed. 

The Nature Centers Division of the 
National Audubon Society offers to fur¬ 


nish guidance to communities in the uti¬ 
lization of natural areas of land, and in 
the organization of educational and rec¬ 
reational programs designed for out¬ 
door education.— National Audubon 
Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y. 

Conservation of Natural 
Resources 

T he great tide for conservation 
yybich has been syveeping the coun¬ 
try has not skipped Connecticut. In 
drawing up a comprehensive plan of ac¬ 
tion to conserve the dyvindling open 
spaces in Connecticut, William H. Why¬ 
te. commissioned by the state to make 
a study, called for a state expenditure 
of $50,000,000 in state funds. “If the 
state sets up mechanic's for a compre¬ 
hensive resource effort.’" said Mr. Why¬ 
te*, “it puts itself in a position to get 
greatly increased federal funds.” Hoyv- 
ever, he emphasized that “the heart of 
this program is the community,” and 
called for enabling legislation to allow 
municipalities to accept federal funds. 

Although Connecticut has been espe¬ 
cially blessed in the number of public- 
spirited citizens who have given their 
land for parks, and the Community 
Park and Forest Commission has done 
a fine job of encouraging donations, he 
emphasized that, “A vigorous public 
acquisition program tends to stimulate 
rather than stifle this spirit, and ex¬ 
istence of strong state and local action 
programs yy ill cause many more people 
to think seriously of making gifts.” The 
preserving of open space also has fun¬ 
damental economic value for the state, 
particularly in assuring abundant water 
supply, and in soil and forest conserva¬ 
tion. 

* Mr. Whyte gave the banquet address 
at the 41th National Recreation Con¬ 
gress tn Philadelphia on “ Building Rec¬ 
reation into the 'Environment? 


A proposition for an additional $25,- 
000,000 for purchase of open space was 
passed hv the voters of New York State 
in the November elections. It won yvith 
an overall 74 percent voting Yes, 26 per¬ 
cent. No. The state yvas helped by the 
National Recreation Association in the 
promotion of this bill, as it was two 
years ago in the passage of an initial, 
pioneering $75,000,000 bond issue for 
parks and open space. What has hap¬ 
pened to the $75,000,000? Virtually 
all of it has already been invested in 
recreation areas for the future or has 
been applied for and earmarked for 
specific purposes. New York, by its 
own initiative, thus builds a priceless 
heritage for generations to come. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS 



► Peace Corps training program for 
volunteers going to Indonesia begins in 
February, Thirty coaches for physical 
education and sports are needed. Vol¬ 
unteers with degrees in physical educa¬ 
tion and recreation, who can coach, 
teach, organize, and administer a com¬ 
plete sports curriculum can qualify for 
this project. They must be proficient in 
any of these sports: basketball, swim¬ 
ming, gymnastics, traek/field, tennis, 
wrestling, boxing, and baseball. They 
should also have some experience in 
state, regional, national, and/or inter¬ 
national amateur athletics. 

Volunteers must also have a sound 
knowledge of physiology and all the at¬ 
tendant sciences that are part of a phys¬ 
ical education degree. They must be 
American citizens and, if married, both 
husband and wife must have needed 
skills for this project. Indonesia has 
stipulated that some of the swimming 
instructors should be women. 

A volunteer receives $75 a month 
payable at the end of his two-year tour 
of duty. He also receives allowances to 
cover food, clothing, housing, and inci¬ 
dental expenses. For the Indonesia 
projects, he will receive a two-to-three- 
month training course on the Indone¬ 
sian language, history, customs, tradi¬ 
tions, and refresher courses in his spe¬ 
cialization. 

Applications and information can be 
obtained by writing to Jules Pagana, 
Director, Professional and Technical 
Division. Peace Corps. Washington. 

DC. 

► A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH RE¬ 
PORTS relating to recreation, completed 
or published during 1962, is now being 
compiled by the National Recreation 
Association. If you or your organiza¬ 
tion have conducted any studies that 
were completed in 1962. please notify 
the Association’s Research Department 
promptly so it mav have an opportunity 
to include a word about your research. 
If available, please send a copy of your 
research report. The 1962 list will he 
issued early next year. 

► The 4tii Annual Research Grant. 
to stimulate research in the field of 
camping, is announced by the Ameri¬ 
can Camping Association. Five copies 
of a prospectus should be submitted to 
the Chairman of Studies and Research 


Committee of the ACA by February I, 
1963. It should include: 

1. The proposed research plan in¬ 
cluding statement of the problem; im¬ 
portance of problem; a specific descrip¬ 
tion of procedure for collecting data, 
plun for organization and analysis of 
data, and interpretation of results; pres¬ 
ent status of the study; date of initia¬ 
tion and probable duration of the 
study; and, estimated expenses involved 
in conducting the study. 

2. Name and title of investigator in¬ 
cluding education and degrees earned, 
dates, and names of institutions; pro¬ 
fessional experience, positions and 
dates; present position or occupation; 
and a complete description of appli¬ 
cant's responsibility' for the proposed 
research project (degree requirement, 
independent research, part of a larger 
project) and whether any other finan¬ 
cial support will be received or is ex¬ 
pected. 

3. Applications from students must 
be accompanied by a letter of endorse¬ 
ment from the student’s faculty advisor 
and/or from the chairman of his study 
committee. 

For further information write to 
ACA, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana. 

► At the AMF Awards Luncheon, held 
at the Park Lane Hotel in New York 
City, November 19, 1962, awards w T ere 
presented by the Vice-President of the 
United States, Lyndon Johnson, for 
“outstanding reporting in the field of 
physical recreation” to winners in the 
following categories: 

Television Category Winners. (For a 
program of youth sports activities in¬ 
cluding groups from the YWCA, CYO, 
and public recreation department) : 
$1,000 and Citation Award to John F. 
Pival. WXYZ-Television, Detroit, 
Michigan. Citation Award to Peter 
Strand, program manager, WXYZ- 
Television. Media Citation Award to 
WXYZ-Television, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan. 

Radio Category Winners. (For a pro¬ 
gram dealing with children’s circus in 
Tallahassee, Florida, one of 101 pro¬ 
grams promoted by the recreation de¬ 
partment in Tallahassee) : $1.000 and 
Citation Award to Ray Starr, Radio 
Station WRFB, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Media Citation Aw T ard to Radio Sta¬ 


tion V RFB, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Newspaper Category Winners. (For a 
series of articles informing a commu¬ 
nity of its recreation facilities and op¬ 
portunities.) : $1,000 and Citation 
Award to Dennis Wittman, The Jour¬ 
nal-News, Hamilton. Ohio. Media Cita¬ 
tion Aw r ard to The Journal-News. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Magazine Category Winner. (For a se¬ 
ries of articles relating to physical rec¬ 
reation, covering the entire year of 
1961, and written by several different 
authors) : $1,000 and Media Citation 
Award to Boy s Life Magazine. 

The awards are offered annually by 
the American Machine & Foundry Com¬ 
pany in cooperation with the National 
Recreation Association. James Evans, 
chairman of the NRA board, and Jo¬ 
seph Prendergast, executive director, 
represented the Association; Carter 
Burgess, chairman of the board, the 
AMF. 

► The People-to-Peopi.e Sports Com¬ 
mittee, 20 Exchange Place, New York 
5. recently launched a sports-kit pro¬ 
gram designed to provide basic equip¬ 
ment for baseball, basketball, boxing, 
■volleyball, softball and soccer to non 
privileged areas of the world. This proj¬ 
ect is a natural for clubs in recreation 
departments, particularly since arrange¬ 
ments are being made for letters of ac¬ 
knowledgement to be sent to the donors 
by the recipients in faroff lands. Trans¬ 
portation costs are included in the price 
of each kit and you can choose locale 
and consignee, if you wish. Further in¬ 
formation can be secured from the com¬ 
mittee at 20 Exchange Place, New York 
5. (Money contributed for this purpose 
is tax-deductible.) 

► SOS! Recreation Magaziue needs 
articles on good family recreation pro¬ 
grams (other than camping) ; church- 
sponsored recreation programs; com¬ 
munity action to avoid encroachment 
on open space; maintenance subjects. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Topping the sporting goods market, 
with $611.000,000 a year and an annual 
growth rate of 9.1 percent, are the sales 
of pleasure boats and equipment, ac¬ 
cording to Richard E. Snyder, sports 
economist and researcher and eonsult- 
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foiujASLAAMnaL ScotesMitL 

D uring the closing days of the 87th Congress a number of bills dealing 
with various phases of recreation were passed. A digest of these is 
given below. The 87th Congress will also long be remembered for estab¬ 
lishing three new national seashores (sec Recreation, A ovemher, 1962). 


Hill 


Public Law r 


Passed 


Accelerated Public Works Program: 
Authorizes speed up construction of fed¬ 
eral public works, to increase the funds 
available for existing federal grant pro¬ 
grams, and to make grants for most of the 
types of public works for which the Hous¬ 
ing and Home Finance Agency is respon¬ 
sible under the Public Facility Loan pro¬ 
gram (P.L. 37-70) in eligible areas as 
designated by the Department of Labor. 
Congress has appropriated $80,000.000 to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for certain public works projects which 
may include various park ami recreation 
facilities (Community Facilities Division). 

Establishment of Public Recreation: 
Permits public recreation use of fish and 
wildlife conservation areas to extent prac¬ 
ticable and not inconsistent with the pri¬ 
mary objectives for which such areas are 
established. Authorizes the Department 
of Interior to cooperate with public and 
private agencies and individuals and to 
accept and use. without further authoriza¬ 
tion. donations of funds and real and per¬ 
sonal property for such purposes. Also 
authorizes accpiisition of limited areas of 
land for recreation development adjacent 
to conservation areas hut does not permit 
acquisition of such areas for recreation 
purposes from funds obtained from the 
sales of federal migratory bird hunting 
stamps. Authorizes appropriation of nec¬ 
essary funds to construct and maintain 
public recreation facilities. 

Senior Citizens Housing Act of 1962: 
Amends Housing Act of 1940, Title V to 
authorize appropriation of an additional 
$100,000,000 to $225,000,000 for the ex¬ 
isting program of direct loans to provide 
housing for the elderly. Establishes a new 
program for rural areas and authorizes 
$50,000,000 for loans to private nonprofit 
corporations, consumer cooperatives, and 
public agencies to build rental housing 
for elderly and related facilities (includ¬ 
ing recreation) facilities. Detailed infor 
mation may be obtained from the Region¬ 
al Office of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Establishment of a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium: Authorizes fed 
eral construction and operation of a $10.- 
UOO.OOO National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in Washington, D.C. 


87-658 


87-714 


87-723 


87-758 


Sept. 14,1962 


Sept. 28.1962 


Sept, 28. 1962 


Oet. 9, 1962 


ant to the National Sporting Goods As¬ 
sociation, in an interv iew' in Sports Il¬ 
lustrated of October 22, 1962. Tents 
have shown the highest individual 
growth rate with 11 percent, and gym¬ 
nasium equipment is second in rate of 
growth, with 9.4 percent. “Bowling will 
continue to grow,” Mr. Snyder said, 
“but at a slower rate than in the past. 
Tennis has prospects of resurgence on 
a broad front. Oddly enough, I think 
that within the next decade this country 
is going to see a tremendous increase in 
bicycle riding. . . . Curling? I sure 
never heard of it ten years ago, hut I 
hear of it now'. This is another one of 
those things that show a creeping prog¬ 
ress that may break out into a rash of 
activity in a few years....” 

► New directions for children's thea¬ 
ter: Plans for a Center for Creative Dra¬ 
matics in New York City are well under 
way. and the center is scheduled to open 
in the fall of 1963. according to a report 
of the Advisory Council for Children’s 
Theatre. The membership of the council, 
formed in January 1962, is repre¬ 
sentative of a wide range of agencies: 
The National Recreation Association; 
Teachers College, Columbia L T niversity; 
Children and Young Adults Service Sec¬ 
tion of the New York State Library As¬ 
sociation: Adelphi College; Lincoln 
Square Neighborhood Center; Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. New York 
City Board of Education; Mills College 
of Education; United States Institute of 
Theatre Technology; the New York City 
Board of Education’s All Day Neigh¬ 
borhood Schools; Children's Theatre 
Conference, Region 14. 

The center has been established for 
research and studies to evaluate the in¬ 
fluence of creative drama techniques 
upon the personality of the child. Lin¬ 
coln Square Neighborhood Center, in 
New York City, will assume responsi¬ 
bility for sponsoring, housing, super¬ 
vising and administering funds for the 
research center, in cooperation with the 
Advisory Council for Children's Thea¬ 
tre. A pilot demonstration under the di¬ 
rection of Grace Stanistreet, director of 
the Children’s Center for Creative Arts 
at Adelphi College. Garden City, Long 
Island, began at the Lincoln Square 
Neighborhood Center on November 1, 
1962. 

► Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
died on November 7,1962. at the age of 
seventy-eight, was a contributor to the 
National Recreation Association. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was the niece of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who served as Honorary First 
President of the Association, and the 
wife of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
was both a sponsor and a National Hon¬ 
orary Member of NRA. 
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Save substantially with 
National's New 


projector-n ’-slide packages! 


You simply can't beat "sing-along” sessions when it comes to perking up group spirits! 
Now, National offers FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE LOW PRICES three outstanding 
“Projector-’n-slides” packages! Quantities are limited, however, so please place your 
order promptly! 


PACKAGE #1: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector plus 25 All-time song slides. 

Projector $44.95 


25 2"x2" slides 


$57.45 Value 
You Pay $45.45 
SAVE $12.00 


PACKAGE #2: 


A 


Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 50 All-time song slides. 


PACKAGE #3: 


Projector $44.95 
SO 2-x2*slides @ .50 25.00 


You Pay $54.95 
SAVE $15.00 


This is the Mansfield SKYLARK 300 Automatic 
Projector. This compact unit is the culmination of 
modern styling and engineering. The excellent 
optical system incorporated in the "Skylark" gives 
your pictures the snap and clarity necessary 
for real projection enjoyment. 300 watt Tru-Focus 
lamp. F/3.5 coated lens. Manual changer. Tilt 
controls. Turbo type fan impeller to insure maximum 
coolness at all times! 


Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 100 All-time song slides. 


Projector' $44.95 
100 2"x2" slides @ .50 50.0C 





You Pay $77.45 
SAVE $17.50 


Select The Slides You 
Prefer From This 
Star-Studded List! 
"Keep 'em singing 
and you'll keep 'em 
happy!” Send for our 
compieta listing of 
over 850 Song Slides. 
Ask for Brochure R. 


THE 100 MOST P0PULAR- 41 S0NGS AMERICA SINGS 


»» 


A Pretty Girl 177. 

Alice Blue Gown 181. 

Alouette 182. 

America the Beautiful 201. 

April Showers 202. 

Baby Face 204. 

Band Played On 207. 

Battle Hymn Republic 218. 

Beer Barrel Polka 221. 

Bells of St. Mary 259. 

Bicycle For Two 265. 

Bye Bye Blues 287. 

By the Light Silvery Moon 289. 
Cassions Go Rolling Aiong 294. 
Carolina in Morning 297. 

Carolina Moon 298. 

Chasing Rainbows 100. 

Clementine 309. 

Danny Boy 310. 

Dear Old Girl 313. 

Deep in Heart of Texas 331. 

Dinah 337. 

Don't Fence Me In 341. 

Don’t Sit Under Apple Tree 346 
Down By Oid Mill Stream 348. 


Drifting & Dreaming 

Easter Parade 

East Side, West Side 

Five Feet Two 

Flow Gently Sweet Alton 

For Me 4 My Gal 

Frivolous Sal 

Girl of My Dreams 

God Bless America 

Home on the Range 

How Deep is the Ocean 

I' 11 Be with You iD Apple B T 

I' 11 See You In Mj Dreams 

I'm an Old Cowhand 

I'm Dreaming of White Xmas 

I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles 


Just a Song at Twilight 
K-k-k-Kaiy 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart 578. 


I'm Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover 492. 


Id My Merry Oldsmobiie 494. 

In the Evening by Moonlight 197. 

In the Good Old Summertime 500. 

It’s A Grand Old Flag 513. 

I've Been Working on RR 520. 

T Want a Girl, etc. 524. 

I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 528. 
Jingle Bells 532. 


Let's Sing Like Birdies 
Let Rest World Go By 
Little Red Schoolhouse 
Look lor Silver Lining 
Man on Flying Trapeze 
Marching Along Together, 
Margie 

Meet Me in St. Louis 
Moonlight & Roses 
Moon over Miami 
My Bonnie 
My Wild Irish Rose 
Oh Dem Golden Slippers 
Oh Susana 

Oh You Beautiful Doll 
Old Gray Mare 


Old MacDonald Had a Farm 742. 


On the Road to Mandalay 
Pack Up Your Troubles 
Peg Of My Heart 
Polly Wolly Doodle 
Poor Butterfly 


Put Your Arms Around Me tj 
Shanty In Old Shanty Town 
She'll Be Comin Round M. 
Shine on Harvest Moon 
Show Me Way to Go Home 
Silent Night 
Smiles 

Springtime in the Rockies 
Sweet Adeline 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
Take Me Out to Ball Game 
Tnat Old Gang of Mine 
That's Peggy O' Neii 
There’s a Long Long Trail 
Till We Meet Again 
Wagon Wheels 
Wait Till Sun Shines Nellie 
When Irish Eyes are Smiling 
When I Lost You 
When You Wore a Tulip 
Whiffenpoof Song 
Whistle While You Work 
Winter Wonderland 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 
You're a Grand Old Flag 


fCT^\ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

SEND $1.00 FOR A SAMPLE SELECTION OF 3 ALL TIME FAVORITES TO: 






a n n a « *> 1 * 8 * mLv juiuiu) ivnuixvn 



Number after Song — denotes number of slides to chorus 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































QUEST EDITORIAL 



RISE AND BUILD! 

So many worlds, so much to do. 

So little done, such things to he. 

ill Menioriain by Tennyson 


R ecreators. in noosing the field of recreation as their 
profession, have obligated themselves to strive con- 
tinuallv. ohjectivelv and positively, to steer other 
people to a richer, happier way of life. They have assumed 
the responsibilit) of influencing and aiding people in ob¬ 
taining maximum enjoyment through the wise use of leisure- 
time hours. To do this effectively takes skill, democratic 
leadership, understanding, and real interest in the welfare 
of iheir fellowman. 

Before the philosophy of a profession can be exerted to 
influence the minds and actions of others, the members of 
that profession must consistently reflect its underlying prin¬ 
ciples in iheir own personal attitudes. It is important that 
we in the rejection profession are so firmly indoctrinated 
with the true value and appreciation of re-creating our lives 
that we aulomaticallv reflect a wonderful revitalization of 
spirit, mind, and body through our enthusiastic zest for 
li\ ingj 

Since time began man has striven for personal recogni¬ 
tion through achievement. This personal drive of individuals 
has been responsible for contributions to the world, whether 
for good or bad. An architect, sculptor, composer, or sci¬ 
entist leaves tangible results for all to see and judge . . . 
which are praised or rejected by posterity. This personal 
diive within a recreator is satisfied with the knowledge that 
in a small wav he has contributed to his world by assisting 
in the sound building of human beings and to the happy 
soul of man. These contributions are intangibles but are 
the most priceless of all things on this earth. Is then! a 
greater challenge? 

]y ANY CENTURIES AGO a young slave by the name of Nche- 
mkh heard of the plight of his native tow n Jerusalem. 
He sat down and wept. One day his master, the king. said. 
“\ehemiah, why is thy countenance sad, seeing thou art not 

SIRS. Sciivvertz is supervisor of playgrounds and recreation 
centers for the Dallas, Texas, Park anil Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. 


sick?” The young man told the king he grieved because 
he had received news his home town was in ruins. Since 
the king listened to his troubles with a sympathetic and 
understanding ear, Nehemiah had the courage to ask for 
permission to go to Jerusalem and see what he could do. 
The king not only gave him permission to go but offered as¬ 
sistance by writing letters of recommendation to dignitaries 
along the route to be traveled. He also gave Nehemiah many 
supplies that would be useful upon bis arrival at tbe end of 
the long journey. 

Nehemiah was shocked at seeing tbe walls of Jerusalem 
crumbling and tbe gates to tbe city mined by fire. Tbe 
townspeople were in a state of depression and bewilderment. 
The entire population of the once busy town seemed to be 
merelv sitting around bemoaning tbe sad state of things but 
doing nothing to remedy it. With the enthusiasm of the 
modern-day rehabilitation leader. Nehemiah shamed, chal¬ 
lenged and then inspired the lethargic citizens to say of 
their own accord. “Let us rise and build! 

f 11 oday we are told that boredom is the fifth greatest men- 
ace to our nation. We in the recreation profession know 
that boredom can be a fatal malady. We know. too. that 
it is curab’e regardless of tbe age ol its victim. We know' 
the importance of exposing the young to the many facets 
of self-satisfying recreation experiences which become a sus¬ 
taining part of the personality of a person throughout a life¬ 
time. We know that, regardless of a person’s age and lack 
of such experience in bis past, there is still a great oppor¬ 
tunity for him to open doors to exciting adventure and ex¬ 
plorations—each a potent dose of remedial medicine against 
the dread disease of boredom. 

So let us project our leadership into the thinking of men 
until they will recognize the need to fight this insidious 
menace by channeling their leisure hours to the never-dry 
oasis of a happier existence through the wise usage of these 
hours and. as in the days of Nehemiah. they will accept the 
chal'enge of “Rise and Build!’’ if 
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T HE SUCCESS of a master park plan depends on com¬ 
munity support. I ugene, Oregon, with a new twenty - 
fiv e-year master plan, unexpected!) lost a ten-year 
levy election in May 1000 In six hundred votes. One year 
later an election for the same annual amount over a six-vear 
period passed by twenty-five hundred votes. What happened 
during this year? First, a few key people sat down and listed 
certain problems believed significant in defeating the levy. 
These included such questions as: 

* How well were we meeting recreation needs? Were the 
parks merely providing baby-sitting services? 

• Should we be concentrating on large parks instead of on 
a balanced program of neighborhood, communitv. and re¬ 
gional parks? 

• How much should be spent on acquisition of new park¬ 
land. relative to development of existing parkland? 

• Where should the IVarl Street extension be routed, rela¬ 
tive to Amazon Park? 

• \\ as $150,000 a year too much to have asked for? Could 
we effect economies through more cooperative effort? 

\ committee, called the Park Study Group, was set up to 
try to find the answer to these questions. It was a special 
ml hoc committee of the Eugene Planning Commission, or¬ 
ganized and directed by the chairman of the commission’s 
committee on parks and recreation, acting in cooperation 
with the chairman of the Eugene Recreation Commission 
and the director of the Bureau of Parks and Recreation. 

PSG members were carefully chosen to provide a repre¬ 
sentation that would give the group the maximum oppor¬ 
tunity to solve certain problems. Thus, all agencies of gov¬ 
ernment were represented, as well as various civic organ- 

MftS. Niven is a member oj the Eugene, Oregon, Planning 
Commission. 


Getting Community Support f< 

The planning techniques 
used in the successful 
passing of a six-year levy 
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izations and service clubs. In addition, there were malt) 
individuals with an interest in recreation problems, but with 
no special affiliations. The combination of administrators 
and a large lay membership on this committee of sixty kept 
us close to administrative realities but out of administrative 
ruts. The leadership came from the lay membership, a point 
of prime importance. Because we were an interagency 
group, we were freer to make recommendations to all the 
agencies than if we have represented only one agency of 
government—another point of importance. 

The Park Study Group proved successful largely because 
we worked ori real problems, and because we worked to have 
our recommendations adopted as we made them, rather than 
presenting them all at the end of the study period. For ex¬ 
ample. one of our most significant contributions was secur¬ 
ing the adoption by F.ugene and School District 4 (the Eu¬ 
gene district) of a joint policy agreement which states, in 
part: 

It shall he the policy of the city and the district to coop¬ 
erate in the acquisition, development, and operation of 
integrated school-park sites and the operation of separate 
facilities where these already exist, subject to the con¬ 
ditions and regulations of the local budget law's. . . . 

The citv and the district will locate new park and school 
facilities as centrally as possible in the neighborhoods as 
defined in the Development Plan of the Eugene-Springfield 
Metropolitan Area 119591. 

Neither the city or the district will purchase additional 
land without conferring with the other agency as to its 
needs in the area of the land being acquired. . . . 

Wherever possible, development of school and park fa¬ 
cilities on an integrated site shall proceed concurrently, 
with full consultation between the city and the district, 
and park designer and the architect, before any construc¬ 
tion begins. . . . 


The architect of a school or the designer of a park shall 
be instructed to maximize the joint use of certain specified 
facilities (play, equipment, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
lockerrooms, craft and hobby rooms, restrooms, etcetera) 
by locating them carefully so that they may be conven¬ 
iently used by the patrons of park or school personnel. . . . 

In the joint use of facilities, the liability of the city and 
the district and the responsibility for maintenance and up¬ 
keep shall be carefully spelled out in contracts between 
the city and the district. . . . 

There shall be a separate contract for each integrated 
site development and operation. . . . 

T his GKNF.HAf. policy was adopted in December 1960. four- 
months after PSG's first meeting and five months be¬ 
fore the successful levy. A word of warning: A general 
poliev agreement should be kept general. Any attempt to 
anticipate every eventuality at the time of its formulation 
will only bog down the whole effort. Save the details for 
later contracts, one for each joint use. 

The illustration show's the proposed development of the 
first integrated school-park site to be undertaken under the 
policy agreement. Having a high school and a grade school 
on the same site complicates the planning; that the grade 
school was built before the joint development plan was 
adopted makes for further complications. Nonetheless it is 
easy to see that the joint development will provide many 
economies and conveniences for both the school district and 
the city. 

Such economies and conveniences are readily understood, 
and we found the school-park agreement a very good talking 
point when we discussed park problems and proposals with 
various groups. About forty of these "participation" talks 

Continued on Pape 521 


Master Park Plan 


I lie evergreen-covered slopes 
of Spencer Butte are a 
cherished Eugene landmark. 


Preliminary site study for 
Queen’s Way School, first 
integrated school-park area. 
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RECREATION USE 
OF FARM LANDS 


!Seiv legislation 

grants loans to farmers for 

new resource development 


D evelopment of income-produc¬ 
ing recreation enterprise’s on the 
nation’s farms, ranches, and pri¬ 
vate woodlands promises to help relieve 
crop surpluses by taking land out of 
agricultural production, according to 
Dr. Kdvvard C. Crafts, director of the 
Department of the Interior's neb Bu¬ 
reau of Outdoor Recreation. Speaking 
m Washington at a recent annual con¬ 
vention of the Soil Conservation Societv 
of America, Dr. Crafts said. “1 firmly 
believe that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has as great an opportunit\ and 
responsibility in outdoor recreation as 
any other department. USDA estimates 
show that by 1980. 5,000.000 acres now 
producing crops could he shifted profit¬ 
ably to farm recreation enter prises.' He 
noted that another 18.000.000 acres of 
other farmlands could be used primarily 
for recreation or wildlife. 

Vacation farms, picnicking and sports 
centers, fishing waters, camping and na¬ 
ture recreation areas, and hunting areas 
are typical farm recreation enterprises 
now being operated for profit. 

■‘Installing recreation down on the 
farm is a mammoth enterprise, but the 
needs are great and worth the effort.’’ 
Dr. Crafts pointed out. "The National 
Forest System, which is administered 
by the Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture, already receives over 
100.000.000 recreation visits a year on 
its 180.000.000 acres and the pressure 
is increasing rapidly. Management of 
National Forests for recreation is an 
equal partner with management for tim¬ 
ber or other purposes.” 

The Department of Agriculture lias 
sought and obtained new legislative au¬ 
thority to increase the help it can give 
farmers in outdoor recreation. The 
87th Congress heeded the department’s 
requests to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act to allow loans to farm¬ 
ers for recreation enterprises and to 


provide for development of public rec¬ 
reation and wildlife and production. It 
also amended the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act to authorize 
long-term cost-sharing with farmers in¬ 
stalling measures to conserve and de¬ 
velop wildlife and recreation resources 
and amended and modified the Water¬ 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act to provide loans and to help local 
organizations develop recreation enter¬ 
prises at selected reservoirs. 

r I blE Soil Conservation and Domestic 
■*" Allotment Act has been amended to 
provide for continued federal adminis¬ 
tration of the agricultural conservation 
program and provides authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out 
long-range conservation plans with in¬ 
dividual farmers and ranchers in all 
agricultural areas through agreements 
for periods not to exceed ten y ears to 
provide for changes in cropping systems 
and land use. and for development of 
soil, water, forest, wildlife and recrea¬ 
tion resources bv means of cost sharing 
and other assistance. 

The secretary cannot enter into 
agreements providing for assistance in 
amounts i| excess of $10,000,000 for 
any calendar year, except that for cal 
endar year 1968 he may pi ov ule assist¬ 
ance with respect to lands previously 
covered by conservation reserve con 
tracts in an amount not exceeding an 
additional $15,000,000. 

The amendments to the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act include changes 
to provide for the protection of fish and 
wildlife, but prohibit the building of in¬ 
dustrial parks or establishing private 
industrial or commercial enterprises. 
They provide that the Secretary of Agri 
culture may cooperate with federal, 
state, and local public agencies in de¬ 
veloping and carrying out plans for land 
conservation and land utilization. This 


will include the furnishing of technical 
assistance and loans. 

These amendments authorize the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture to assist state and 
local public agencies designated by the 
governor or the. state legislature, 
through loans, to carry out land utiliza¬ 
tion plans. This would enable the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture to make loans to 
appropriate state and local public agen¬ 
cies for tbe purpose of facilitating the 
shift of land resources out of unsuitable 
uses or out of unneeded production of 
surplus crops into new and better uses. 
It would also provide an opportunity for 
rural renewal development by author¬ 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
help develop plans for improvements 
and to assist in carrying out such plans 
by means of loans to state and local pub¬ 
lic agencies. These plans could be de¬ 
veloped for severely disadvantaged ru¬ 
ral areas where much of the land is not 
in its best use, resulting in chronic un¬ 
deremployment and poorly developed 
community facilities. Theit objective 
would he to create conditions that would 
make these communities attractive to 
private investment and individual en¬ 
terprise. 

O EVERAI. important changes have been 
^ made in the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act which now 
includes recreation development as a 
purpose for cost sharing. This means 
funds appropriated to carry out the pur 
poses of the act could be used to cost 
share wiill local organizations in enlarg¬ 
ing a reservoir to make it more suitable 
for recreation. It authorizes the secre¬ 
tary to bear costs not to exceed half the 
cost of land, easements, and rights-of- 
way for reservoirs or other areas to be 
available for public recreation and of 
providing minimum basic facilities 
needed for public health and safety, ac¬ 
cess to, and use of the reservoii or other 
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area. The cost sharing is conditional on 
a local organization agreeing to operate 
and maintain the reservoir or other area 
for public use. Ibis amendment would 
not authorize the federal government 
to acquire title to any land. It would be 
entirely optional with local organiza 
tions as to whether they would include 
public recreational developments in wa¬ 
tershed projects which they sponsor. 
The secretary would he authorized to 
participate in recreation development in 
any watershed project only to tlie extent 
that the need therefor is demonstrated 
in accordance with standards to he es¬ 
tablished by him. Moreover, the num¬ 
ber of public recreation developments 
on which the secretary would be au¬ 
thorized to cost share is limited to one 
such development in the smaller proj¬ 
ects and no more than three in the larg¬ 
est projects. 

The secretary is permitted to advance 
funds to local organizations for iinmedi 
ate acquisition of lands, casements, and 
rights-of-way to prevent encroachment 
of other developments but such funds 
must be repaid with interest prior to 
construction, except for any part of such 
costs which the secretary is authorized 
to bear. 

M ULTII’EE-USE management of the 
nation’s 535,000,000 acres ol com¬ 
mercial tiinberlands is the only way to 
meet the growing demands for both 
wood products and outdoor recreation, 
according to a noted forester at the 
same meeting. James C. McClellan, as¬ 
sistant managing director of American 
Forest Products Industries, said these 
needs can be met only by "intensive ap¬ 
plication of the multiple management 
principles” to these tiinberlands. "The 
large industrial landowner realizes that 
his responsibility as a steward of one of 
our most important renewable natural 
resources—trees - -does not end with 
growing the maximum amount of raw- 
material for his mill. 

“He knows that his land must con¬ 
tribute to other needs of the people, too. 
He has found that the secondary uses of 
the forest are compatible with the grow - 
ing of timber. The roads he builds for 
entering the forests to bring out the 
timber also serve as aecess to streams, 
lakes, prime hunting spots and scenic 
areas. The tree-farming techniques he 


employs automatically encourage most 
wildlife populations, guard watersheds 
and promote soil conservation. I Ims. 
he regards his tree farms as a producer 
not onl\ of essential products, jobs, and 
income, but also of water forage and 
w ildlife as a supplement to the outdoor 
recreational needs of the nation. 

“By the turn of the century, the de¬ 
mand for forest products may increase 
by 70 to 114 percent to meet require¬ 
ments of 350.000.000 Americans. Forest 
industries, which own only thirteen per¬ 
cent of the commercial forest land, al¬ 
ready are making major contributions 
to the country's recreation needs. A re¬ 
cent AFI’l survey of 51!! timber com¬ 
panies showed 97 percent of their lands 
used for fishing, 92 percent used for 
hunting. Nearly all of the lands also 
were used for various other forms of 
recreation, including picnicking, berry 
picking, camping, boating, horseback 
riding, hiking, skiing and similar ac¬ 
tivities." 

A T THE TIM E of the survey. 107 eoin- 
J -*- panics were operating 146 public 
parks and 157 picnic areas, and about 
100 companies already were projecting 
additional parks for the future. Since 
the survey, recreation use of forest in¬ 
dustry lands has expanded sharply. For¬ 
ester McClelland said use of these lands 
for recreation will increase even more 
rapidly when more states enact fair lia¬ 


bility laws giving landowners a greater 
measure ol projection from accident-. 

I p to noyy recreation on forest in¬ 
dustry lands has heen provided almost 
entirely without charge. I lor\ever, some 
of the companies are beginning to make 
charges, at least sullieient to pay ex¬ 
penses of providing facilities, and a feyy 
are getting into the recreation business. 
Small tree farmers, too. are beginning 
to look into the oppoitunities for rec¬ 
reational income from their tree farms. 
There have been serious problems, such 
as vandalism, forest fires, and inade¬ 
quate liability laws, but some industrial 
oyyners are going ahead with plans to 
expand recreation facilities. 

"Within the past year 1 have learned 
of companies that are making recreation 
surveys and developing recreation plans 
for their entire properties." Mr. Mc¬ 
Clellan said. “One large Northeastern 
company is planning to eonstiuet luxury 
campsites sen iced by the latest equip¬ 
ment. including modern bathhouses, 
yvashers, driers, and similar conven¬ 
iences." He stated that the forest indus¬ 
tries are committed firmly to the multi¬ 
ple-use principle of forest land manage¬ 
ment, but that their primary concern is 
growing repeated crops of timber for 
harvest. This is tree farming. He con¬ 
cluded, “The forest industries see mul¬ 
tiple use as the only yvav rve can meet 
OUT future needs foi both forest prod¬ 
ucts and outdoor recreation.’ 


Courtesy True, The Man’s Magazine 
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Gleanings from 
the 44th 
National 
Recreation 
Congress 


• The recent National Recreation Congress in Philadelphia 
chalked up the largest attendance ever. Latest reports show 
a total of 2500 registrations. 

• Awareness of a changed world and a more prominent role 
for recreation in today's picture was uppermost in every¬ 
one's mind and erident in every meeting. As was so well 
stated in the stimulating address on "Man His Natuie as 
an Individual” hy Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels of New York Uni¬ 
versity. "Recreation leaders and specialists, in a profession 
w hich has the greatest potential for survhal. must stop talk¬ 
ing about the changing world of some future time . . . the 
world has already changed. . . . individuals continue to read 
article after article about startling inventions of the next 
ten or twenty years, while each lives in a world that science 
and technology has already remodeled. The problems of 
this changed world are the problems of the recreation move¬ 
ment. N ou must face those problems realistically and begin 
now to develop new kinds of programs, new recreation cen¬ 
ters, and more specialized services for a nation that not only 
will not accept the idea of a shorter work w r eek but cannot 
even make plans for the free time that is already theirs. And 



the best way to do this is. is to begin to ask sortie questions!" 

• The new "Day-in-Depth approach to Congress program¬ 
ing proved to he a successful device in the sparking of dis¬ 
cussions and some good thinking in succeeding sessions. 
The Day-in-Depth theme, “The Recreation Participant— 
Present and Potential was carried like a banner at the 
second general session by the three principal Speakers. Dr 
Alpenfels (see above ) ; Dr. Luther Guliek. vice-president 
of the National Recreation Association and well-known 
public administrator, writer, and speaker, who spoke on 
“The Challenge to Recreation" I see Page 506}. and Dr. 
Harold D. Meyer. Chairman of the recreation curriculum 
and professor of sociology at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. who did a recapitulation of the day’s program. There 
emerged the strong conviction that recreation department 
programs of today should be more concerned with the indi¬ 
vidual—his needs and his interests—as well as with the 
serving of large numbers of people. The Congress Program 
Committee, under the able leadership of Edward Thacker, 
did a yeoman job this year. In the planning, it took a giant 
steji away from the how-to-do-il emphasis to stress the “why” 
of recreation. 

• The Hotel Sheraton was a joy in many ways, with light 
and airy rooms, smoothly running self-service elevators, 
and other fascinating service devices, such as telephones 
from which one could dial other rooms directly, signal lights 
that flashed on in one's room when there was a message at 
the front desk, free parking in the hotel garage, and so on. 
However, the size of attendance at some of the meetings 
exceeded the size of the meeting room. In the session on 
“Planning Parks for People,” ninety delegates were unable 
to get in and a second session on the subject had to he 
scheduled. 

• Today-’s interest in the cultural and performing arts as 
an integral part of the well-rounded recreation program was 
evident throughout the week's schedule. The first general 
session ever devoted to “Recreation and the Performing 
Arts” filled the Grand Ballroom with eager spectators who 
witnessed demonstrations of these activities at their best. 
These were put on by performing groups of the Philadelphia 
Department of Recreation. The music produced by the All- 
Philadelphia High School String Band and the All-Philadel¬ 
phia Junior High Band would have done credit to an adult 


Members of the National Recreation Association's National 
Advisory Council conferred during the 44th Congress. From 
left to right, front row: Arthur Williams, NRA assistant ex¬ 
ecutive director: Woodrow W. Dukes; Joseph Rrendergast, 
NRA executive director; Thomas W. Lantz, council chair¬ 
man ; Charles J. Reitz; Harry II. Feldman. Rear, left to right: 
Clifford C. Bream, Jr.; Beverly S. Sheffield; Vernon /■. Hern- 
hind; E. A. Scholer; Norman E. Miller; Reynold Carlson. 


symphony orchestra, I’lie program, extremely well done, in¬ 
cluded the dance, drama, and two numbers from 7 he I hree- 
I'enny Opera sung by Jacqueline Pack of the Society Hill 
Playhouse Company. The specialist leaders were “inter¬ 
viewed" by Siebolt Frieswyk. consultant on tbe performing 
arts for the National Recreation Association. 

The plans for the National Cultural Center in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. were described by Jarold Kieffer, executive sec¬ 
retary-coordinator for the project, and in the discussion 
session on “Problems Relating to the Arts in Recreation 
Programs” on tbe following afternoon. 

Further musical treats were offered to delegates in the 
opening session and as a part of the Congress evening enter¬ 
tainment. These included the lively playing of the prize- 
winning liegeman String Band of the colorful Philadelphia 
Mummers Day Parade, in full costume, led by Captain A1 
Fink (see Recreation, November 1962, page 437}% and the 
beautiful symphony concert honoring the Congress, given 
by the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra with Johnny Green con¬ 
ducting and Robert Merrill leading baritone of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera, as soloist. Response to Mr. Merrill’s power¬ 
ful voice, and his warm singing of selections both from opera 
and Gershwin, was an enthusiastic ovation. T he great audi¬ 
torium of Convention Hall teemed with people, and a large 
section was roped off for Congress delegates, who needed 
only their badges to enter. Philadelphians, as well as dele¬ 
gates, were invited, and tickets were free to everyone. The 
mood of the evening was appreciative and gay. 

Immediately following intermission. Robert Crawford, 
Philadelphia's commissioner of recreation, William Ired- 
erickson, Jr., president of the American Recreation Society, 
and James Evans, chairman of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation Board, appeared on stage. Mr. Evans presented a 
Congress plaque to Fredric R. Mann, city representative 
and director of commerce for the city of Philadelphia 
and a member of the National Recreation Association Board, 
for his contributions to the Congress and to local, national, 
and international recreation. Mr. Mann, who is also presi¬ 
dent of Robin Hood Dell, preceded Robert Crawford as com¬ 
missioner of recreation for Philadelphia and was instru¬ 
mental in bringing Bob to that city. 

• Senator Joseph S. Clark, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania, 
prophesied an era of luxury as well as leisure “if we have 
the wit to bring it about.” in his address at the opening 
general session of the Congress on Sunday evening. He 
called this vision of leisure and abundance "the real revolu¬ 
tion in the world today,” anil stated that the American people 
are now on trial! "We must shift our social investments 
from things to people. The new American will not live where 
there are no opportunities to satisfy his leisure hours. He 
went on to assert that recreation leaders are among the "chief 
architects'' who will design the ways in which the new lei¬ 
sure time will be spent. 

• The’ All-Congress Reception on Sunday afternoon was 
overflowing with a genial crowd, and the receiving line of 
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the Congress Policy and Program Committee members and 
their wives were delighted but exhausted by the end of a 
happily suceessfnl affair. I his broke the ice and started 
a busy round of special breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, par¬ 
ties. business meetings, conferences, which lasted all week 
long. Delegates were relaxed and friendly, applied them¬ 
selves to making new friends, seeing old ones, comparing 
opinions, and taking advantage of the chance to exchange 
information, opinions, news, and know-how. 

• The exhibitors of commercial recreation products were 
helpful, as usual, and were satisfied with the response to 
the display of their wares. The exhibit area hummed with 
activity between sessions and at other session-free times. 
In a post-Congress evaluation, manv of the exhibitors com¬ 
mented on the high caliber and mature conduct of recrea¬ 
tion: personnel generally. Although recreation people are 
all-out for fun when the time is right, as we all know they 
do not go in for horseplay practical joking, or widespread 
hack-slapping. 

• Discussion sessions throughout the week were treated to 
some excellent papers on the topics at hand. Notable among 
them were the two speeches h) Dr. Joseph 1!. W'olffe. medical 
director of the \ alley Forge Medical Center and experienced 
cardiologist, on ‘‘Changing Concepts of Medical Care." and 
"Relationships of Kxercise and Health.' both of which at¬ 
tracted the attention of the national press and were quoted 
from coast to coast. In the first speech he said. "The image 
of America as a nation of pill swallowers and pin cushions 
could be drastically changed if there were a more universal 
recognition and application of recreation as good therapy 
and good preventive medicine.’" In the latter speech, he as¬ 
tounded everyone by stating that exercise helps heart pa¬ 
tients and that he “bad never known a single death from 
heart disease occurring on a stairway, while many persons 
have died in bed." lie termed exercise good therapy and 
prescribed carefully chosen exercises and recreation for pa¬ 


Tomtny MacDonuld, Philadelphia Eagles halfback, gels 
ready to buck the line and break the tape to officially open 
the Congress exhibits. In the foreground, left to right, 

Robert Crawford, commissioner of recreation in 
Philadelphia and hoard member of the National Recreation 
Association; Joseph Prendergast, ERA executive director; 
William Frederickson, Jr., new general munager of 
the Los Angeles Department of Parks and Recreation. 


tients with a variety of diseases including those of the heart 
and blood vessels. (See Dr. Wolfe's article “ Recreation , 
Medicine and the Humanities, Recreation, I)ecemher 1957.) 

• The v ital role of the Peace Corps in aiding underdevel¬ 
oped countries was discussed at the session on ‘‘International 
Recreation” by Kenneth J. Coffey, deputy director of the 
Professional. Technical, and Labor Division of the Peace 
Corps Office of Pul die Alfairs. I’.S. government agencies 
are already vying for the services of Peace Corps members 
after tliev complete their two-year service (the first con¬ 
tingent has just completed its first year) since they will have 
special and intensive knowledge of the areas in which they 
have worked. Young architects are especially anxious to 
join the Peace Corps as they are able to work on much larger 
and important projects than would be their lot in the United 
States. Recreation and physical education skills play an im¬ 
portant part in the Peace Corps program, not only in helping 
other countries to set up community centers but also as a 
bridge of communication with the local populace. Mr. Cof¬ 
fey quoted a top government official as saying, {‘We’ve pro¬ 
gramed money; we've programed foods we’ve programed 
tools, but this is the. FIRST time we’ve programed people. 
The impact has been tremendous.” 

• Recreation leaders must learn how to be status seekers, 
according to Dr. F.dward C. Crafts, director of the new fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Outdoor Recreation established last April. 
Dr. Crafts told Congress delegates. “Recreation is burgeon¬ 
ing in this country today. It is the resource bandwagon 
of the moment. Indeed, it is possible that we may hear so 
much of recreation in the next ten years that many persons 
may become sick and tired of it. Be that as it may, the pur¬ 
suit of recreation and the supply of recreation to meet con¬ 
sumers’ needs are essential components of the American 
scene. Recreation needs status in the American mind, and 
it needs it badly. ... to achieve this status and recognition 
for recreation among our citizens, there is little point for 
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recreationists to talk shop with other recreationists. \\ e need 
instead to carry out convictions persuasively and dispassion¬ 
ately to other groups and disciplines. In time, the smile on 
their faces will disappear. This is win I hope in the future 
to talk mostly to nonrecreational groups. ... In the future, 

1 hope most public remarks may he addressed to groups and 
individuals not oriented primarily toward recreation. By 
this I mean legislators, administrators, businessmen, and 
executives from all walks of life. . . 

• A handful of trenchant thoughts picked up at Various ses¬ 
sions still ring in our minds after all the verbiage is o\er: 

Busy lives of leisure.— Dr. Ethel Ali>enjels. 

Free time—the triumph of free men.- Lloyd Sherman, 
exhibits supervisor , Franklin Institute anil president, Phil- 
monl Mobile Radio Club. Philadelphia. 

Lethargy ean be lethal.— Dr. Howard 4. Rusk, director. 
Institute oj Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, A en 1 orl: 
University Medical Center. 

Today society does not pay for strength. It pays for only 
two things—the skill in your hands and what you have in 
four head. Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

• Mrs. Fredric R. Mann, wife of the city representative 
and director of commerce of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Robert 
Crawford, wife of Philadelphia's commissioner of recrea¬ 
tion, made gracious co-chairmen and hostesses of the wives’ 
program. This included eoifce hours, tours of the citv. mu¬ 
seums, the new Alverthorpe Park, as well as luncheons, teas, 
and shopping expeditions. On the more serious side, mam 
of the wives attended regular Congress sessions and partici¬ 
pated in a Tuesday morning discussion of their own. on “The 
\\ ife’sRolein Family Leisure.” 

• During the presentations made at the \RA luncheon, the 
highest honor the L ; .S. Air Force can give to a civilian not 
employed bv the Air Foree. its Exceptional Services Award, 
was bestowed on Helen Dauneey. retired social recreation 
specialist of the National Recreation Association. The 
award was presented by Colonel Guy IV. Blair, chief of 
Special Services Branch. Directorate of Militarv Personnel. 
Department of the Air Force. Miss Dauneey. under the aus¬ 


pices of the NRA, was instrumental in the overall develop¬ 
ment of the \ii Force’s unique activities program. (See 
Recreation. September and Xovember 1962.) 

Among other awards made at the luncheon, the Associa¬ 
tion honored Mr. and Mrs. Lessing .1. Rosenwald with a 
sjpcial citation of appreciation for the magnificent gift of 
their estate, Alverthorpe Park, to Abingdon Township. Peril*-, 
sylvania (an article on Alrerthori>e Park it ill appear in a 
future issue oj RecRE vtiox ). The Girl Scout Gulden Anni¬ 
versary Plaque was given to the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation For its long serviee to the recreation movement. Mrs. 
Foi rest A. Irwin of Jenkintown. Pennsylvania, vice-chair¬ 
man of the Girl Scouts National Camp Committee, made the 
presentation. Samuel Darolf of the Pop Warner League 
presented Robert Crawford. Philadelphia's commissioner of 
recreation and member of the NR A Board, with the league's 
All-American Award for “his outstanding contribution to 
the field of recreation.’ Mr. Crawford, in turn, presented 
the American Recreation Soeiety Past Presidents Award 
to George lljelte who recently retired after thirty-three years 
with the Los Angeles Department of Recreation and Parks. 
A newly appointed MIA staff member was introduced at the 
luncheonFrank .1. Breen, assistant executive director in 
charge of development. 

« The American Recreation Society presented four Fellow 
Aw ards to: Ralph J. Andrews, director of the North Carolina 
Recreation Commission; Charles M. Graves of Graves Asso¬ 
ciates. Atlanta. Georgia: Dr. Allen V. Sapora. I niversity of 
Illinois; and Pauline des Granges, assistant park and rec¬ 
reation director, San Diego, California. A special eitation 
was presented to Dr. Milton A. Gabrielsen of New York City 
and a presidential eitation to William Frederiekson, Jr., gen¬ 
eral manager of the Recreation and Parks Department of 
Los Angeles and outgoing ARS president. 

ARS officers for 1962-63 are Dr. Edith Ball, president; 
Edward H. Thacker, president-eleet; Stewart Case, first vice- 
president; Henry Swan, seeond vice-president; Beverly 
Sheffield, secretary; Jaekson Perry, treasurer; and Forrest 
T. Gustafson, assistant treasurer. 


The Congress session on “International 
Recreation'' included a discussion 
and demonstration oj yoga as 
well as a presentation oj Japanese 
dance by foreign students from 
International House oj Philadelphia. 
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The Challenge to Recreation Today 


A 44th National Recreation Congress address 
emphasises that recreation should offer its participants 
a counterbalancing change from daily activities 


Luther Guliek 

W E are achieving new understand¬ 
ing as to the nature of man and 
the function of recreation. There is. for 
me, nothing more exciting or important 
than the new thinking which has come 
to us from anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and social workers, not 
onh as to the nature of recreation, hut 
as to the needs of individuals and of societies. Such analyses 
bristle with new challenge. They not onh "shake us up' 
and launch us forward, hut they help us to read more un¬ 
derstanding]}' the prophetic things which were said and 
written by the classical leaders of recreation and conserva¬ 
tion, many of whose words we are onh now beginning to 
understand fully! 

The new understanding of recreation seems to me to 
spring from the new awareness that we are always dealing 
with the whole man. We are not working principally for 
strong muscles, great skills, or smooth teamwork, or to re¬ 
duce juvenile crime, or fill time witli pleasant activity and 
banish horedom, or save the wonders of nature in vacuo. 
We are always concerned with these in relation to man. the 
whole man. 

'1 his produces trvo highly important practical results: first, 
we develop our program as a counterbalance to the changing 
environment, physical and social: and second, we test the 
yalue of our activities not solely in terms of mass benefits, 
hut primarily in terms of the individual. For me the counter¬ 
balance test is most revealing. If men live more and more in 
great urban concentrations, this test suggests that recreation 
yvill need to balance this constraint yvith opportunities for 
yvide open spaces. If men work more and more in great 
organizations, let them play more and more in unregimented 
isolation. If men are surrounded more and more by gadgets, 
push buttons and pre-digested everything, let them "re¬ 
create" in simple and primitive surroundings. If men live 
in concrete, steel, and glass, let them luxuriate on the soil, 
surrounded by grass, trees, water, and the denizens of na¬ 
ture. If men are dizzy with jazz, introduce them to the music 
of the birds. If they recede from action to bleachers, and 
from bleachers to the picture tubes, give them the chance 
anil the ability to enjoy direct and vital life too. If men live 

I)k. Gulick is chairman of the hoard of the Institute of Pub¬ 
lic Administration and vice-president of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 


in noise, let them have quiet; if they breathe fumes, give 
them pure, “uncivilized'’ air and unfiltered sunshine. 

W hatever man is forced to endure, or undertake, in his 
ever-changing Work or yvay of living, let us in recrea¬ 
tion seek to balance out and enrich, through contrasting 
opportunities and programs. Once you start with the whole 
man and his fulfillment as your objective, you are on a 
broad and far-reaching highrvay. You are putting things 
together which have been torn apart; you are trying to see 
things whole. This is not always easy, because we are always 
ripping things apart in order to see their insides and dis¬ 
cover rvhat makes them "tick." The chimpanzee does this 
in his laboratory cage, and the small hoy in his playpen. 
We rij) things apart, and out of their context, and then we 
forget that the context is a fundamental part of the thing we 
seek to understand. 

Specialisation in science, in technology, in any field of 
human knowledge and operation, seems to force this atom¬ 
izing approach upon us. because nature is so vastly complex 
and the individual man so limited. This tendency to spe¬ 
cialize. to subdivide, hits us in recreation too. We are forever 
“defining" recreation as that part of life which is torn out 
of the real world, out of the doing of the things which are 
required, like jobs or going to school. This is another case 
of ripping things apart and forgetting the context. Thank 
God for the anthropologists and sociologists who are now 
restoring us to our senses—all our "senses"—and showing 
us that human life is not in fact divided into neat packages, 
known as “work" and “play" or “economic regimentation'' 
and “leisure time.” but is. in fact, for each of us, a seamless 
web. 

1%/Tan' is a unit, and life is a unit, and we are always con- 
cerned with all of that man and all of his life. We in 
recreation are the counterbalance, the fulfillers. Vie want 
all normal work, and school, and family life, as well as lei¬ 
sure time, to he filled with these balancing elements which 
restore to man the physical, the emotional and the spiritual 
activities and values of which he may he deprived by the 
compulsions of his daily life. 

Most of us in the recreation field are now doing in our 
work exactly the thing we want most to do. Our careers 
were freely chosen; they were not forced on us; and, in 

Continued on Pa tie 508 
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RESEARCH BRIEFS 


Teenage Recreation 

\M) SURVEYS on interests and activities of teenagers were 
conducted in Cincinnati, Ohio and New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut. The two reports contain recommendations for 
appropriate action based upon the results of the question¬ 
naire returns. The Cincinnati study conducted by Paul A. 
Dupuy in connection with a graduate course at Xavier l Di¬ 
versity involved gathering data submitted b\ 1.501 students 
in the ninth through twelfth grades. It is entitled Delin¬ 
quents. , Normals and Recreation. The New Haven report is 
based on returns submitted by forty-five hundred fourth- 
through-sixth-grade pupils and six thousand boys and girls 
in the seventh-through-twelfth grades. The findings are in¬ 
cluded in City wide Recreation Survey, Part 1. 

In Cincinnati, two-thirds of the children reporting have 
participated in summer swimming in the city. Nearly two 
out of three boys took part in knothole baseball. Over ninety- 
five percent of the students attend Sunday school at least 
occasionally, while seventy-two percent attend regularly. 
About half of the students have participated in social activi¬ 
ties sponsored by the church. Fewer students in the twelfth 
grade commented on available recreation opportunities than 
did students in the lower classes. Many students requested 
more activities for teens, commented that the programs were 
too crowded and asked for deeper swimming pools- (Many 
of the Cincinnati playgrounds have very shallow pools.) 

The study revealed that the greater proportion of teen¬ 
age recreation w'as provided in dense population areas by 


George D. Butler 

the recreation commission and athletic clubs. In the suburbs 
where distances to recreation activities are greater, the 
schools churches and private agencies provide more of the 
recreation. Cincinnati teenagers feel that the most signifi¬ 
cant recreation lack is recreation specifically and solely 
devoted to the older teens. Among the conclusions of the 
study were that in the whole Cincinnati area about forty per¬ 
cent of all students live within five blocks of a playground 
and over three-fourths live less than a mile from a play¬ 
ground. In the densely populated central area, about three- 
fifths live within five blocks of a playground and about nine- 
tenths within a mile of one. In the same area about forty-five 
percent live within five blocks of a “community center” and 
about four-fifths within a mile of one. 

Results of the New Haven study showed differences by 
neighborhood, age, and sex. According to the study, young 
people in the basically sound neighborhoods are more re¬ 
stricted in the number of evenings they can go out during 
the w'eek. study and read more, and attend movies less f e- 
quently. Although there was considerable interest in “social 
dancing and listening to records” in all neighborhoods, more 
hoys and girls in renewal neighborhoods checked “school 
day's” whereas those in other neighborhoods checked “week¬ 
ends” more frequently. A lower percentage /if vouth in 
basically sound neighborhoods cheeked “membership in 
organized activities,” but a much higher percentage on 
hiuh-school level checked “school clubs.” More girls than 
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hinx mf- interested in cncd-ty pe activity anil social activi- 
>i<-- and arc dissatisfied with the available recreation op¬ 
portunities. 

\ large percentage of pills participate in church social 
acti\ ities and school clubs, appear to read and study more, 
and apparent!) spend more time than boys in attending 
movies. More boys than girls percentage wise, however, 
belong to public and voluntary agencies. Although nearly 
th ree-fourths of high-srhool students checked “TV" as a 
major spare-time interest; this is twelve percent lower than 
junior high students, which, in turn, is lower than fourth- to 
sixth-grade responses. More younger students than older 
ones cheeked “nothing in particular" as a major wav in 
which they spend their spare time. Fewer boys and girls 
attend camp as they grow older. Senior-high students ap¬ 
pear to have less freedom for evening activities than junior 
high students, although movies were checked more fre- 
queritlv as a chief evening activity for senior high students. 

Income and Expenditures 

EVENt.ES and general expenditures of local government 
in I960 are included in Compendium of City Govern¬ 
ment in 1960 available from the U. S. Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, 1). C. for $.45. Data was received from all 675 
municipalities with at least 25.000 population in 1960 and 
from a stratified random sample of the smaller 17.368 
localities. The publication contains valuable information 
with reference to recreation income and expenditures. In¬ 
cluded under the heading parks and recreation are cultural- 
scientific activities, such as museums and art galleries; 
organized recreation, including playgrounds and playfields. 
swimming pools, and bathing beaches; municipal parks; and 
special facilities for recreation, such as auditoriums, stadi¬ 
ums. auto camps, recreation piers, and yacht harbors. 

Total 1960 park and recreation expenditure in all popu¬ 
lation groups was $551,000,000. which represented an aver¬ 
age per capita expenditure of $.75. Of the total amount. 
$144,000,000 was spent for capital outlays. $407,000,00(1 for 
other purposes. The highest amount expended per capita for 
parks and recreation was S7.62 in the 200,000-490.999 popu¬ 
lation group and the next highest amounts were spent in the 


two groups of larger cities. The average per capita spent in 
cities under 25.000 was $2.08. 

The total 1960 expenditure exceeded the 1956 amount by 
thirty-one percent. The increase from 1959 to 1960 was only- 
two percent; capital outlays were much lower, but other 
expenses increased 7.4 percent during the year. The bulletin 
includes figures for individual cities 50,000 and over, cover¬ 
ing their total and per-capita park and recreation expendi¬ 
tures. It segregates the capital and current expenditures in 
forty-three larger cities of 300,000 and over. Of the current 
expenditures totaling $185,642,000 in these forty-three 
cities, $35,913,000 or 19 percent was secured in revenue 
from fees and charges. 

Another bulletin entitled Governmental Finances in 1960 
records amounts spent by governments at all levels, but no 
separate figures are included for amounts spent for parks 
and recreation by federal or state governments. The bulletin 
is available from the Bureau of the Census. Washington 25. 
D. C. for $.50. Total expenditures for local parks and recrea¬ 
tion, however, were reported as $770,000,000 or 0.6 percent 
of all general expenditures by all levels of government. This 
figure represents an average per-capita expenditure for local 
parks and recreation of $4.28. Of the amount spent, $105,- 
000.000 or nineteen percent of the amount spent for non¬ 
capital items was received ill operating revenue. 

The difference in the total 1960 expenditures reported in 
the two documents is explained by the fact that the $55,000,- 
000 was spent by city governments only; whereas the 
$770,000,000 figure included expenditures by counties, town¬ 
ships. special districts, and school districts. 

Challenge to Recreation 

Continued from Page 506 

spite of the headaches, they give us great satisfaction. But 
even those who are thus engaged in recreation every day- 
need a counterbalancing change, a fulfilling complement 
to their life. In fact, 1 sometimes think we need it more than 
the rest and we may need quite a different set of opportuni¬ 
ties than do the rest. This is inherent in the counterbalance 
test. 

This new approach to the whole question of what we mean 
by recreation projects two important implications. It sug¬ 
gests that the recreation leaders have more to contribute 
to personnel directors of big business than suggestions for 
factory baseball teams, as a means of reducing the dropout 
rate. Perhaps work experience itself can be made better 
balanced, more absorbing, less fatiguing, less mechanical. 
Second, it brings us back again to the notion that recreation 
demand is indiv idual, relating not to people in the abstract, 
but to the individual man. in his particular and unique 
characteristics. 

Thus, while we must, for administrative reasons, concen¬ 
trate on the many, on leisure time, and on things which we 
know from experience will appeal to the crowd, we must 
never forget the significance of the structure of nonleisure 
time, and the importance in recreation of leaving room for 
vast variety, for freedom of choice, for facilities and activi¬ 
ties and inactivities, which our concept calls for. # 
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POPULATION 
OUTSTRIPS PARK 
ACREAGE 

Analysis of current trends 
based on data from the 
Recreation and Park Yearbooks 


T WO SIGNIFICANT TRENDS in recent years have been tile 
rapid growth in the nation's population and the 
mounting public demand for more recreation oppor¬ 
tunities. The studies of parks and recreation conducted In 
the National Recreation Association shed light on the com¬ 
parative rate at which population and local park acreage 
have expanded. A third factor that has affected the situation 
has been the encroachments upon park property due to the 
current federal-state highway program and the tendency in 
many cities to develop parks for non-conforming uses. In 
most American cities and counties the population is increas¬ 
ing faster than park acreage. 

The following data tables are based upon information 
submitted by local and county authorities for use in the 
Recreation and Par/,: Yearbooks for 1950, 1955, and 1960 
and in the study conducted by the Association for the jear 
1940. Some of the fi gures compare the situations in 1950 
and in 1960; others show trends over a twenty-year period. 
It will be noted from the different number of cities reporting 
that identical cities did not submit data each year, although 
a considerable number of cities did so. In reading tbe tables 
it should be kept in mind that the widely accepted standard 
for municipal park acreage is one acre per hundred of the 
population. Since the standard applies only to properties 
within the city limits, whereas some of the acreage reported 
is in out-of-city parks, the tables indicate a more adequate 
provision of park acreage in some cities than is actually the 
case. 

Table I indicates for each of eight population groups the 
number of persons per acre of municipal park in the city 
with the lowest, median, and highest ratios in 1950 and in 
1960. It also records the percent change in the median 
city in each group each year. The fact that each acre of 
park in the median city reporting in 1960 must serve eight 
percent more people than in 1950 is evidence that park 
acreage has not kept pace with population growth. This 
is confirmed by a comparison of the lowest, median, and 
highest populations per acre of park for the entire group 

This material was compiled and prepared by the National 
Recreation Association Research Department. 


of cities in 1960 and in 1950. In each instance where the 
1960 figure is larger, it indicates that population increased 
faster than park acreage during the period. 

1 he table further shows that in each population group 
the city with the lowest population per park acre in 1950 
had more acreage per person than the comparable city in 
1960. In three of the four population groups under one- 
hundred thousand the median city had much less park acre¬ 
age per capita in 1960 than in 1950. On the other hand, the 
situation was relatively improved in the case of the com¬ 
paratively few 1 cities over a quarter million. 

Table II records for both 1950 and 1960 the percentage 
of the reporting cities in each of eight population groups 
that provided various amounts of park acreage per capita. 
It reveals the degree to which in each year the cities either 
met or fell short of the accepted standard. No striking 
change occurred during the ten-year period, although some 
ground was apparently lost. In 1960. twenty-two percent 
of the cities met the standard of one acre of park per hundred 
people, as compared with twenty-three percent in 1950. A 
larger percentage of the entire group had less than one acre 
for each five hundred people in I960 than ten years earlier. 
The table again indicates that the large cities maintained 
their ratio of park acreage to population to a greater extent 
than the smaller municipalities. 

Trends over a twenty-year period are noted in Table III, 
which for 1940, 1950. and 1960 indicates the percentage 
of cities in the eight population groups that either met the 
one-acre-per-hundred standard or that failed to meet even 
half the standard. Here again in each succeeding decade 
relatively fewer cities attained the standard. The 50,000- 
99,999 group is the only large one that appears to have more 
than held its own during the period. None of the five cities 
of one million and over met the standard and only one of 
them reported half the park acreage called for. A larger 
percentage of the cities in 1960 failed to meet half the 
standard lor a park acre for each two hundred) than in 
1950. although the table does reveal a gain over the com¬ 
parable 1940 figure. 

Inasmuch as there is a variation in the number of cities 
reporting each year, the data in the preceding tables are 
not strictly comparable. However, they afford evidence 
that, in spite of the marked increase in the public demand 
for more recreation areas and facilities and the remarkable 
progress that many cities have made in acquiring them 
since World War II. municipal and county park acreage for 
the country as a whole has scarcely kept pace with popu¬ 
lation growth. The relatively good showing made by the 
large cities doubtless reflects the fact that a number of 
them had little increase in population or actually lost popu¬ 
lation in recent years, whereas others acquired considerable 
park acreage during the period. 

The total amount of municipal and county park acreage 
—in excess of one million—in 1960 was a third greater than 
the total reported for 1955. This increase was due primarily 
to the greater number of localities reporting, although thir¬ 
teen percent of the total at the end of 1960 was acquired dur- 
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TABLE 

|—POPULATION PER ACRE OF PARKS, 

1950 AND 1960, BY POPULATION GROUPS 








Population per Park Acre 





N. Tiber ol 

|_-_—_ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

"erceni ot 


Cities 


Lowest 

Median 

Highesl 

Change in Median 

Population Group 

1950 


1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

I960 

1950 and 1960 

5,000- 9,999 

117 


183 

9 

9 

214 

250 

6,877 

6,932 

+ 17% 

10,000- 24,999 .. 

164 


288 

4 

10 

187 

218 

6,768 

3,989 

-t-17% 

25,000- 49 999 

116 


206 

13 

18 

223 

217 

9,327 

8,333 

- 3% 

50,000- 99,999 . 

85 


108 

18 

20 

146 

183 

5,333 

3,252 

+25% 

100,000-249,999 . _ 

54 


61 

5 

37 

152 

150 

1,440 

2,226 

- 1% 

250,000-499,999 ... 

18 


28 

26 

20 

144 

132 

312 

9,591 - 8% 

500,000-999,999 

11 


14 

99 

70 

221 

200 

384 

495 ’ 

-10% 

1,000,000 & Over ... 

5 


5 

189 

145 

295 

210 

599 

527 

-29% 

All Cities. 

570 


893 

\ 4 

9 

192 

207 

9,327 

9,591 

+ 8% 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGE OF CITIES IN SELECTED POPULATION-PER-PARK-ACRE BRACKETS, 1950 AND 1960 

Percentage of Cities with Population per Acre ol. 


Population Group 

Number ol Cities 
1950 1960 

50 or Under 

51-100 

101 200 

201-300 

301-500 

1950 I960 

Over 500 , 

1950 

1960 

1950 

I960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

1950 

1960 

5,000- 9 999 

117 

183 

13 

9 

12 

16 

23 

19 

18 

15 

11 

17 

23 

24 

10,000- 24,999 

164 

288 

9 

9 

16 

11 

26 

26 

9 

16 

19 

17 

21 

21 

25,000- 49,999 

116 

206 

3 

5 

11 

II 

30 

30 

22 

15 

10 

16 

23 

24 

50,000- 99,999 

85 

108 

4 

8 

22 

19 

32 

27 

16 

11 

11 

11 

15 

23 

100,000-249,999 

54 

61 

6 

5 

26 

20 

29 

43 

19 

16 

6 

6 

13 

10 

250,000-499,999 

18 

28 

11 

11 

11 

18 

61 

50 

11 

7 

6 

7 

— 

7 

500,000-999,999 

11 

14 

— 

— 

9 

14 

27 

36 

55 

36 

9 

14 

— 

— 

1,000,000 & Over 

5 

5 J 

— 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

40 

60 

20 

- 

20 

20 

All Cities. 

570 

893 

I 

8 

16 

14 

29 

28 

17 

15 

12 

15 

19 

21 


TABLE III—NUMBER Of CITIES WITH AN ACRE OF PARK 
FOR EACH 100 PERSONS AND FOR EACH 200 PERSONS OR MORE, 1940. 1950, AND 1960 


Cities with an Acre ot Cities with an Acre ol 

Park lor Each 100 or Less Park lor Each 200 or More 



1940 

1950 

I960 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Population 

No ot 

% ol 

No. ol 

%0l 

No. ol % ot 

No ot 

% ol 

No. of 

% ol 

No. ol 

% ol 

Group 

Cities 

Total 

Cities 

Total 

Cities Total 

Cities 

Total 

Cities 

Total 

Cities 

Total 

5,000 9,999 

95 

25% 

29 

25% 

45 25% 

230 

59% 

61 

52% 

103 

56% 

10,000 24,999 

89 

24% 

41 

25% 

59 20% 

205 

54% 

81 

49% 

154 

53% 

25,000- 49,999 


22% 

17 

15% 

33 16% 

86 

54% 

64 

55% 

112 

54% 

50,000- 99,999 

22 

24% 

22 

26% 

30 28% 

43 

48% 

36 

42% 

49 

45% 

100,000-249,999 

16 

32% 

17 

31% 

15 25% 

18 

36% 

20 

37% 

20 

33% 

250,000-499,999 

5 

23% 

4 

22% 

8 29% 

7 

32% 

3 

17% 

6 

21% 

500,000-999,999 

1 

13% 

1 

9% 

2 14% 

6 

75% 

7 

64% 

7 

50% 

1,000,000 & Over .. 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 , — 

5 

100% 

4 

80% 

4 

80% 

All Cities ... 

263 

24% 

131 

23% 

192 22% 

600 

55% 

276 

48% 

455 

51% 


ing the preceding five-year period. More than half of the 
reporting counties acquired park land since 1955 hut only 
forty-five percent of the municipalities reported any addi¬ 
tion to their park holdings and many lost park land due to 
encroachments between 1955 and 1960. 

A N analysis of the total amounts reported by cities and 
counties in each state as of December 31 in both 1955 
and 1960 gives an indication of the relative expansion of 
park systems during this period. This does not imply that 
the states or districts showing the greatest increase have the 


most adequate municipal and county park systems since 
the states with the largest properties in 1955 would not he 
expected to expand at the same rate as others where park 
acquisition had been negligible. 

Mississippi showed the greatest relative increase in local 
park acreage, with four times as much space reported as in 
1956. The total acreage tripled in Idaho and doubled in 
California. Nevada, and Ohio. In thirteen widely scattered 
states at least fifty percent more park acreage was reported. 
On the other hand, municipal and county parks comprising 
fewer acres than five years earlier were reported in 1960 
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in six states. tv\ o of them in New England. 

The table that follows indicates the percentage of increase 
in municipal and county acreage in the eight field districts 
of the National Recreation Association, as revealed 1>\ 
the Recreation and Park Yearbooks for 1955 and I960. 


Increase in Local Park Acreage, 1955 to 1960, by NRA Dislrids 


District 


Percent of Increase 


Pacific Soulhwesl 58 

Great Lakes 48 

Southern 47 

New England 38 

Pacific Northwest 33 

Midwest 31 

Southwest 23 

Middle Atlantic 10 


T he true returns from park use . . . arc measurable 
only in the recreative effect on man's mind, body, 
and soul, and for which there is no common denoini 
nator or unit of measure. The benefits we know' are 
legion, their value is immeasurable. The direct way. 
and essentially the only was, the products of the parks 
can be realized in significant measure is through the 
intelligent and appropriate use of park resources by 
people. Quality control then becomes a must as to re¬ 
sources, the opportunities, and the activities, if the final 
product of human enjoyment is to be of value.— From 
report of Fifth W orld Forestry Congress, Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Pacific Northwest—10 


Oregon. 2 

Washington . 1 

Canada . 7 


SEVENTH NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

\V. C. Sutherland 


Pacific Southwest—8 


California . 6 

Nevada . 1 

Utah. 1 


tTHhe National Recreation Association 
Seventh National Institute in Rec¬ 
reation Administration, held in Phila¬ 
delphia September 29-30, just prior to 
the 44th National Recreation Congress, 
attracted 134 delegates ( including the 
institute committee and special guests). 
Thirty-one states. Canada, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia w'ere represented. 
Seven delegates from the U.S. Air Force 
included three from the Canal Zone, 
Spain, and Germany. A delegate from 
Singapore was present at the request of 
the International Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. There were also seven Canadian 
executives and one representative from 
the U.S. Army. Rosella Shaffer of the 
United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, Inc., was a special observer 
and guest. Other guests were Bernard 
J. Willgruber, administration services 
officer of the Philadelphia Recreation 
Department, and Robert E. Shipp and 
Charles H. Odegaard of the Associa¬ 
tion^ field staif. The district breakdoyvn 
by states is as follows: 


Mr. Sutherland is director of the Ra¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 


New England—16 

Connecticut . 8 

Massachusetts . 3 

Maine . 3 

Vermont .. 2 

Southeast—9 

Florida. 9 

Midsouth—16 

Kentucky . 5 

North Carolina. 3 

Tennessee . 1 

Virginia. 5 

West Virginia. 2 

Southwest—7 

Louisiana . 5 

New Mexico. I 

Texas. 1 

Middle Atlantic—29 

Maryland . 1 

New York . 7 

New Jersey . 12 

Pennsylvania . 8 

District of Columbia. 1 

Great Lakes—27 

Illinois. 9 

Indiana . 7 

.Michigan . 7 

Minnesota . 2 

Ohio. 2 

Midwest—7 

Colorado . 1 

Iowa. 1 

Kansas. 4 

Nebraska. 1 


New Training Plan for Ontario? 

A PROPOSED NEW training plan for 
municipal recreation directors in 
Ontario was endorsed by the 16th an¬ 
nual meeting of the Society of Directors 
of Municipal Recreation of Ontario, 
held at Peterborough November 10, 
1962. If adopted by the Ontario De¬ 
partment of Education, the plan will go 
into effect in September 1963. 

The new scheme will require gradu¬ 
ation from an approved university de¬ 
gree course as preparation for a one- 
year course at an “Ontario College of 
Recreation” to he established for that 
purpose. Graduates would qualify for 
a provincial “Type A” recreation direc¬ 
tor’s certificate. A two-year full-time 
course at the same College of Recrea¬ 
tion would be available to high school 
graduates for a “B” certificate. 

Since 1951, a three year inservice 
training course, developed by the old 
Recreation Directors Federation of On¬ 
tario and the Community Programmes 
Branch, Department of Education, has 
been available to Ontario recreation 
personnel. This course will end with 
the graduation in 1965 of the first year 
group enrolled in September. Most 
qualified Ontario recreation wmrkers 
received their training through this 
course. 
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THE 
COUNTY’S 
ROLE IN 
RECREATION 


Changing concepts 
place an increasing emphasis on 
facilities and leadership 

Joseph Prendergast 

UK STORY of county recreation is a story of growth— 
in the number of counties providing parks and rec¬ 
reation facilities and sen ices, growth in park acre¬ 
age. and growth in the number of facilities and the scope 
of the sen ices provided. A park Study report published in 
192c> tells us that Essex County, New Jersey, undertook the 
pioneering effort of establishing a county park system in 
18'J.i. Says this report: "The idea was not of rural origin 
but came out of the metropolitan park needs of cities and 
was, no doubt, inspired in part by the example of the Boston 
Metropolitan Park District established a few years previ- 
ouslv. The plan, while eminently successful in Essex County. 
was slow in being adopted elsewhere. Eight years later 
(19031, Hudson County. New Jersey, adjoining Essex 
County, adopted the plan. Twelve years (1915) after Hud¬ 
son County. Cook County . Illinois, established a system of 
countv forest preserves." 

The first county park systems were established primarily 
for the purpose of preserving open space and providing 
places where city dwellers could enjoy the beauties of nature 
in peace and quiet. Certainly the Essex County authorities 
never could have guessed, in 1895, that the 1960 Report 
of the countv park commission would print such a statement 
as this: "Every time we get a new' blade of grass to grow 
we get two kids waiting to play: on it. We don't chase the 
children, nor do we grimly hammer in a 'Keep Off’ sign. 
The Essex County park system is not a matter of blades of 
grass or thousands of acres. It is a matter of people; a 
matter of equestrians, ice skaters and picnickers; of day 
campers, fishermen, and bocce players; of ball players, plav- 
groimders, and golfers: of old people, young people, and 
in-between people.’" 


Mr. Prendergast is executive director of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. He presented this material at the County 
Home Rule Congress of the National Association of County 
Officials in New York City, July 1962. 



Minnows and polliwogs. Stream in Montgomery County. Mary 


Such an attitude would have been incomprehensible sixty- 
seven years ago. Today, all progressive park authorities 
accept the concept that parks are for active recreation as 
well as for rest and the enjoyment of beauty; there is general 
agreement that the two uses are by no means incompatible. 
Even quite small parks, if they are properly planned, well 
managed and maintained, can and should provide for both. 

A measurement of the extent to which county agencies 
are pro\iding facilities and leadership for active recreation, 
as well as the traditional park services, can be found in the 
National Recreation Association's 1961 Recreation and Rnrk 
Yearbook, a nation-wide inventory of local, county, state 
and federal recreation and park services. Published every 
five years, it contains information on municipal and county 
park acreage, facilities, paid workers, expenditures, and 
many other useful statistics. (The 1961 Yearbook sells for 
$5.50. It's a bargain! ) 

A comparison of a few figures from the 1961 Yearbook 
covering the year I960, with similar data for 1950, gives 
some idea of the extent to which county authorities have 
expanded their recreation and park services in the past ten 
years. In 1950. the county agencies reporting in the 1 ear- 
book controlled 933 parks totalling over 213,000 acres; in 
1960, county agencies reported a total of 2,610 parks com¬ 
prising nearly 431,000 acres. This was an increase of 180 
percent in the number of parks and 102 percent in acreage 
over the ten-year period. In 1950. these agencies employed 
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h for youngsters. Heritage oj beauty. Rustic lookout at South Mountain Reservation, Essex County, \ eu Jersey. 


some three thousand executives and recreation leaders; this 
figure does not include maintenance and other non-leader- 
ship personnel. By 1960, the number had grown to more 
than 7.400. an increase of 1 13 percent. Over the same pe¬ 
riod. the amount spent for current operations went from over 
$18,000,000 to nearly $57,000,000. up 213 percent. Capital 
expenditures by 214 counties for the 1955-1960 period to¬ 
taled over $127,000,000 with a capital outlay of over $38.- 
000.000 reported by 178 counties for the year 1960. >e\ 
enty-eight percent of the total funds spent by counties in 
1960 for capital and operating purposes came from taxes 
and other public funds: sixty-five percent of the total came 
from general appropriations; eighteen percent from general 
fund levies; twelve percent from bond funds; and five per¬ 
cent from other funds. Almost $38,000.000 in bond issues 
were voted in twenty-eight counties in 1950-1960. 

/~k.XK of rill-; important tasks of the professional recrea- 
tion executive is to recruit volunteers for teaching, 
coaching, and other forms of activitv leadership. The total 
recreation job is so tremendous that no government agency 
can possibly underwrite it. so the number of volunteer lead¬ 
ers secured is a measure of the success of a recreation pro¬ 
gram. In 1950. nearly five thousand unpaid leaders gave 
time to recreation service under the direction of county 
authorities. In 1960. nearly thirtv-five thousand such leaders 
were reported—a tremendous increase of 611 percent. None 


of these people devoted any of their time to horticulture or 
other traditional park sen ices. They coached teams, thev 
demonstrated arts and crafts, directed plays, told stories, 
explained their hobhies so enthusiasticallv that other people 
wanted to trv these hobhies. too. In all the wavs for which 
they were fitted by their various skills, they helped to provide 
recreation for others. Perhaps more than any other figure, 
this great increase in volunteer service indicates the growing 
extent to which countv authorities are making themselves 
responsible for the provision of a well-rounded recreation 
program for all age groups. It shows, too. that the general 
public has accepted the county in this role. 

N o si.xGLK pattern for the administiation of county park 
and recreation service appears to be evolving. In some 
eases, new agencies are established; in others, these duties 
are assigned to existing departments. Some, counties com¬ 
bine the park and recreation function; in others they are 
administered by different agencies. Cooperative arrange¬ 
ments with other agencies, such as the school authorities, 
sometimes have been found practicable. 

In I960. 45 counties had agencies administering recrea¬ 
tion as a single function: 81 had authorities administering 
departments of parks, parks and public properties, etcetera; 
38 had agencies administering both recreation and park 
sendees, such as park and recreation or recreation and park 
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-|. lu ,..nti: and 126 liad other agencies administering 
or park services, such as school boards or de- 
l*neni«. countr commissions or boards of supervisors, 
and highway departments, conservation or forest agen¬ 
cies. and public works departments. 

'Fhe Yearbook reports show that while many of the largest 
counties in the country do not employ paid recreation lead¬ 
ers. such leaders do serve in some of the smallest. In 1960. 
for example, paid leaders served in Mariposa County . Cali¬ 
fornia. which has a population of five thousand; in IVrshing 
County. Nevada, the home of 3100 indi\ iduals; in Cameron 
Countr Pennsylvania, with a population of 7500; and in 
Crane County. Texas, population 4600. Both of the latter 
counties employed paid leaders on a full-time, year-round 
basis. In 1960. eighty-two counties reported full-time, year- 
round recreation leadership and 129 reported part-time rec¬ 
reation leadership. 

Normally, counti recreation and paik agencies provide 
one or more of the following services: they acquire, develop, 
and maintain areas and facilities for the use of all or many 
of the residents of the county; they organize and promote 
recreation services and programs on a county-wide basis; 
they provide service in unincorporated areas; and they sup¬ 
plement and coordinate wherever possible the work of the 
municipal recreation and park authorities. The precise ways 
in which different counties carry out these functions vary 
widely. 

In Cook County. Illinois, for example, more than forty- 
six thousand acres of property are controlled hy the Forest 
Preserve District, which employed 733 workers and spent 
more than S4.000.000 for current operations in 1960. The 
Forest Preserve District maintains six golf courses, fifty 
baseball diamonds, thirty softball diamonds, and three swim¬ 
ming pools, but does not employ recreation leaders or super¬ 
vise activities. 

Lake County, an agricultural area in central Florida, with 
a population of less than sixty thousand, exemplifies an en¬ 
tirely different type of operation. Here the County Board 
of I’ublic Instruction operates twelve play grounds and three 
indoor recreation centers under the supervision of fifty-two 
recreation leaders. The program utilizes no park property 
and all facilities are owned by the schools. 

The Recreation and Park Commission of East Baton 
Rouge Parish in southern Louisiana provides all recreation 
and park service for the capital city of Baton Rouge and the 
surrounding parish (county I. The commission employs 
about eighty-seven recreation executives and leaders, and 
more than eighty non-leadership workers. It operates twenty- 
nine playgrounds and many other facilities, controls nearly 
fourteen hundred acres of park property, and spends about 
$1,000,000 annually for its operations. 

In Berks County, Pennsylvania, for example, the county 
recreation board cooperates with more than forty boroughs, 
finances its own playgrounds, and hires its own leaders. The 
county sponsors a training institute for these leaders and 
a county-wide series of playground events. The county staff 
issues bulletins, maintains a recreation library, and serves 
as a clearinghouse and administrative center. The staff in¬ 
cludes a recreation director and supervisors of arts and 


C oncern for land development looms as a staggering 
challenge to all of us. We must be concerned about 
whether our rivers continue to become more and more 
a sewage system; whether woods and hills continue to 
be flattened; whether our cities and major arteries con¬ 
tinue to decay; whether our land areas can be built 
upon, in whatever degree necessary, with a greater sen¬ 
sitivity. —William J. Johnson, Associate Professor 
of Landscape Architecture, University of Michigan. 


crafts, girls’ activities, men’s and boys’ athletics, special ac¬ 
tivities, and folk dancing, storytelling and dramatics. 

Incidentally, in 1935, when the original petition for the 
appointment of a recreation hoard and an appropriation 
to cover its expenses came hefore the Berks County Com¬ 
missioners, there was no provision in the county budget 
for an appropriation for such a purpose. The commissioners 
were about to reject the petition when, in the nick of time, 
a bootlegger forfeited his $1,000 bond. This windfall was 
promptly allocated to the recreation hoard. Fortunately, the 
commissioners provided a recreation appropriation in their 
next budget, and Berks County recreation has rested on a 
firm financial foundation for many years. 

A very different type of operation is that of the King 
County. Washington, Park and Recreation Department. 
This agency administers thirty-three playgrounds, eighteen 
buildings and centers, an indoor and an outdoor swimming 
pool, six bathing beaches, a golf course, a bridle trail, and 
many other facilities. In addition to the usual playground 
program, the department cooperates with the Red Cross in 
offering two-week concentrated swimming classes each sum¬ 
mer. The level of instruction ranges from novice to ad¬ 
vanced lifeguard training. More than twelve thousand in- 
dh iduals, from three years of age up, attended these classes 
in 1960. Plans are being made now to provide swimming 
instruction at all the department’s pools and beaches 
throughout the summer for the benefit of those who cannot 
attend the classes. 

A feature of which the King County Department is espe- 
ciallv proud is its year-round program of adapted recreation 
for mentally retarded and physically handicapped children. 
The activities include a half hour of swimming instruction 
and an hour of active and quiet games each week, training 
in crafts, parties, special excursions, and an annual five-day 
camping trip to a site made available by the Lutheran Church 
for a very small fee from the children’s parents. Fraternal 
and social groups have cooperated in giving parties, which 
provide a valuahle social experience. The inclusion of nor¬ 
mal participants in the activities is beneficial in helping the 
handicapped and normal children to adjust to and accept 
each other. 

The program for the handicapped and retarded is super¬ 
vised by a recreation specialist and ten part-time workers 
assisted by volunteers. In 1958, its first year, eighty-six ex¬ 
ceptional children were enrolled; by 1960 the number had 
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grown to 380. It is now conducted in four centers, hut the 
department hopes, in view of the enthusiastic response, to 
extend this program to all its centers. 

The park district of Hamilton County, Ohio, does not 
operate playgrounds or indoor centers, hut its program of 
outdoor education, instruction, and entertainment adds a 
great deal to the benefit and enjoyment the county's citizens 
derive from their forty-seven acres of park property. Riding 
instructors give individual and group lessons, with success¬ 
ful students participating in a horse show at the end of the 
season. A park naturalist and his staff lead field trips arid 
conduct outdoor classes. Saturday "camera walks’" and Sun¬ 
day “nature walks" are rotated among the three parks dur¬ 
ing the year. The program also includes outdoor movies, 
band concerts, and day and overnight camping. 

In 1960, 732 counties reported a total attendance of over 
five million people at some fourteen hundred recreation 
buildings and indoor centers. Forty-one types of recreation 
facilities or special-use areas were reported on ranging from 
4,665 picnic areas to sixteen zoos, including 1,642 baseball 
diamonds, 1.107 softball diamonds, and 177 swimming 
pools. Kight\-eight different county recreation activities 
were engaged in by people numbering in the millions. The 
activities included games and sports, outdoor activities, wa¬ 
ter sports, winter sports, crafts, fine arts, performing arts, 
and special activities of various kinds. 

E ssex County, New Jersey offers an outstanding example 
of a park commission thoroughly committed to the rec¬ 
reation function. To quote from its 1961 Report: “In the 
‘old days.’ the Essex County Park Commission necessarily 
dedicated itself to beautification first and recreation second¬ 
arily. Recreation in the early part of the century was more 
a matter of enjoying the horticultural displays. Families 
walked enough or bicycled enough in their daily living so 
that they didn’t require an agency to make them physically 
active. Today, the emphasis is on active recreation. The 
heritage of beauty is jealously guarded, but the key to 
modern park success is use of facilities. ’ 

In line with this philosophy, the commission operates 
playgrounds and day camps, sponsors community dancing, 
and provides opportunity, leadership, and instruction for 
many types of activities—all this with no neglect of the 
park function. Among the commission’s more spectacular 
achievements are the succession of spring and summer (low¬ 
ers blooming in great beds, so placed that they can he ad¬ 
mired from a passing car, and the magnificent blossoming 
of the twenty-two hundred cherry trees in Branch Brook 
Park—there are more cherry trees in Branch Brook than 
there are in Washington, D.C. 

Two new Essex County facilities are worthy of special 
mention. These are an indoor and an outdoor ice skating 
rink, each with 85-by-200 feet of skating surface. (See Rec¬ 
reation. October and November 1959). Nearly eleven miles 
of wrought iron pipe are embedded in the smooth concrete 
surface of the outdoor rink, and the capacity of its refrigera¬ 
tion plant is more than 150 tons. Tests have shown that it 
is capable of making and holding ice on days when the 
temperature reaches seventy degrees. A center building with 


a luncheonette, lounge, checking and skate-rental facilities 
serves rink patrons. The indoor rink provides seats for 
twenty-six hundred spectators. It frequently is in operation 
for twenty hours a day. with a program of peewee hockey, 
high-school hockey, speed skating, dancing, figure skating, 
and group instruction for all ages. Attendance at the two 
rinks in 1961 was over two hundred thousand, and interest 
in ice hockey and figure skating have increased steadily in 
the county since they w’ere opened. 

A [.THOUGH sports and games are an important part of the 
recreation program, they are not—and they certainly 
should not be—the whole program. Kern County. Cali¬ 
fornia, recognized this fact when it organized a recreation 
and cultural commission in 1944. The commission was con¬ 
solidated with parks in 1952. but the Kern County Parks 
and Recreation Department has retained its interest in pro¬ 
moting art, drama, music, and dancing. 

Eleven art councils cover all areas and school districts 
in Kern County. Under their guidance, nearly every county 
public, private, and parochial school takes part in the annual 
community art program. Participants in the program also 
include college students, adult amateurs, and professional 
artists. More than thirty-two hundred paintings recently were 
submitted for judgment at the local district art festivals and 
nearly three hundred of these won blue ribbons and were 
shown at the county finals. A number of the paintings sub¬ 
mitted were included in a traveling art exhibit and some of 
them W'ere shown at the County Museum. 

The annual drama festival places high-school and college 
students in competition with adults in the regional qualify¬ 
ing performances and again in the finals. There was some 
question originally about the fairness of asking the students 
to compete against adults, but since most of the awards each 
year have gone to students, it’s obvious they are not over¬ 
matched. This may be because high schools in the county 
increasingly are adding drama to their currieuhnns and are 
employing competent instructors to train the students in 
drama techniques. The Kern Countv department also spon¬ 
sors a chamber music festival, a series of children’s con¬ 
certs, and folk dancing for children and adults. 

These are just a few of the recreation services that coun¬ 
ties all over the country are offering their citizens. Any 
county can provide some of these things. Some counties 
can provide all of them and many more. What any county 
should he doing depends entirely upon the local situation, 
and only when no one else is doing anything should the 
county attempt to do the whole recreation job. Even then, 
the countv should try, wherever possible, to aid and encour¬ 
age individual communities to initiate their own recreation 
services, df 

• The basic philosophy underlying the county's role has 
been summed up in a letter sent last year by the Los An¬ 
geles County Department of Parks and Recreation to public 
recreation administrators in the county. This is reproduced 
on Page 516. This is sound philosophy for a county recrea¬ 
tion and parks agency. It is also good public relations. 
Any county department which has this concept of its re¬ 
sponsibility, and which deals with its constituent communi¬ 
ties in this spirit, is on the road to success.—Ed. 
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UNINCORPORATED RECREATION 


i v.\Y YEARS the Los \ngeles Count> Department of 
I'arkf and Recreation lias provided leadership for rec- 
reation programs serving residents of unincorporated 
an a; throughout the county, in addition to its function of 
operating regional parks and recreation facilities. I he 
countv department has therefore supplemented and comple¬ 
mented the service rendered by local park and recreation 
authorities within the county. As a means of clarifying its 
functions and services, the county department prepared a 
statement in 1961 addressed to “Public Recreation Agency 
Administrators.'’ outlining its regional responsibilities and 
emphasizing its cooperative relationship to local recreation 
authorities. The statement, which follows, was prepared by 
Daniel R. Furman, county recreation superintendent, and 
was mailed to all public recreation agencies in the county. 

It has received a very favorable response from professional 
recreation personnel. 

To: Public Recreation Agency Administrators 

The similarity of your responsibility to one phase of ours 
is well-known: we each minister to the leisure-time needs of 
local communities. 1 ou do so in your jurisdiction and we 
in the unincorporated areas. However, our other main re¬ 
sponsibility may not be as well understood. We take this 
opportunity of telling you about it. Federal, state, and 
countv governments have "regional responsibilities. The 
countv of Los Angeles has a regional responsibility in rec¬ 
reation and the following paragraphs relate to it. 

Inasmuch as the county has boundaries which overlap 
those of all other political jurisdictions, it is obvious that 
the taxpayer in each city also pays taxes to support us. Thus, 
it is incumbent upon this department to he certain that ice 
do nothing tlint competes uith or duplicates what any local 
recreation agency does for its people. In other words, we 
should supplement what is offered to those people. It is our 
intention that every action we take will be preceded by the 
question: Is this supplementation and not duplication or 
competition? The county’s regional responsibility falls into 
three categories: 

Regional Facility. Such facilities are ones that are in¬ 
tended to serve in a collective way many different cities and 
communities. They are ones that no one city normally is 
prepared to establish and maintain because the cost and or 
the uniqueness and or the siz.e and or the type as well as 
jntercitv use preclude it. Examples are: reservations: na¬ 
ture preservations: mountain and beach areas: camp sites: 
large inland water and picnic areas: large and special sports 
centers—tennis, etcetera: cultural centers--special theaters 
and music halls. 

Regional Service. These are those services which help 
others through training and other ways to better serve the 
general public’s leisure-time needs. We are not directly in¬ 
volved with local programs (except on our own local areas) 
hut. rather, we strive to improve such programs in one or 
more indirect ways. Examples are: training of volunteers 


and or paid leaders, consultation and advice, preparation 
ami distribution of instructional materials. 

Regional Programs. Such programs are ones where we 
furnish all or part of the planning, equipment, supervision 
and leadership. The programs may be conducted on or off 
our facilities. To be regional at all, a program must involve 
people from two or more communities or cities. Co-sponsor¬ 
ship and other types of joint action are always preferable to 
our "going it alone. 

Tbe best type of regional program is one that is inter-city 
and jointly planned with us by the various local public rec¬ 
reation agencies concerned. It is especially fine when we 
each take a share in tbe operation. For example, the joint 
plan could include the setting of rules and regulations for 
lead-up activities to be conducted by each city for its own 
people and then with our assuming the leadership and super¬ 
vision when the intercity phase was reached. 

Another type is one conducted without lead-up or pre¬ 
liminary local activities. It is important that we attempt 
to give the local recreation agencies a chance to approve a 
program which purports to draw from their area. Hopefully, 
such agencies would have jointly agreed that the program 
was a need which no one of them could meet. Even then we 
welcome cosponsorship, with each city advertising the pro¬ 
gram as its own. perhaps even requiring participants to 
register at the local recreation agency and then being sent 
by that agency to us. Examples are: intercity orchestras, 
drama groups. Sunday baseball leagues, special sports 
leagues of various types, choral groups, etcetera. Another 
good type includes unique or unusual programs not normally 
done by any one local agency and which draw from several 
communities. Examples are: flower shows, art and gem ex¬ 
hibits. travel lectures, literary clubs, art classes, etcetera. 

We want to emphasize that joint planning and/or opera¬ 
tion with local agencies is a paramount aim of ours. We 
welcome and solicit suggestions for cosponsorship and other 
joint responsibilities. No matter what program or service 
we would hope to render the people of your community, we 
want your approval first. Conversely, we urge you to express 
disapproval whenever pertinent. Arrangements can be made 
for you to get full credit for whatever we do for your resi¬ 
dents. In many instances, your total program can be greatly 
enriched at little or no cost to you. We do the work and you 
take the credit in your community ! Ask us for details. 

Officially effective this July, a new phase of our regional 
responsibility has to do with our use of certain junior col¬ 
lege facilities. In each instance, the total program will be 
jointly sponsored by the college district and ourselves. I he 
college furnishes the facility and we the personnel. Such re¬ 
gional programs will be conducted only after review' and 
approval by our cosponsor—the college district. Die pro¬ 
grams must be regional and not local. 

A specific budget allocation has been granted this de¬ 
partment and we may not spend it for any purpose othei 

Continued on Page 522 
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SKATE CAPADES 


“Picnic games on ice ” 


break the monotony of highly regulated skating areas 


S katk Capaijes, or “picnic games on ice”, as used in Mil¬ 
waukee County, Wisconsin, are designed to break the 
monotony of highly regulated skating areas, to give the aver¬ 
age skater a chance to compete, as a test of skating skills, hut 
mostly just for fun! These games* have evolved over a pe¬ 
riod of five years and have been presented over forty times. 
They have been conducted in snow storms, in below-zero 
weather, on slush ice, as well as on perfect skating days. The 
rink areas used have been both small and large, always leav¬ 
ing skating room for the general public. They have received 
an enthusiastic response in all areas of Milwaukee County. 

An equipment box with all basic material is shuttled from 
park to park, and an effort has been made to keep supplies 


“For other ideas oil winter sports and games, see The Book oj Out¬ 
door W inter Activities by Gnnnar A. Peterson and Harry I). Edgren. 
Available for $4.50 from Recreation Book Center, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11. 


to a minimum. Eight parking cones to mark the course, four 
old tires, one dozen brooms, twelve-foot sections of rope, old 
shuflleboard discs, and a hand P.A. system is the basic equip¬ 
ment. 

A minimum of four people is necessary to run this event 
efficiently, as events must move quickly with no long interval 
between. All personnel must he fully aware of their duties 
and must take their cues from the director as this is an ac¬ 
tivity that is “play ed by ear" according to the age categories, 
the enthusiasm, and, last hut not least, the w'eather condt 
tions. 

The girls like the relay events the most and will participate 
in these when they won’t get into the individual events. 

Prizes, while not necessary, are simple hut effective— 
trophies (plastic) or ribbons for first place, and candy for 
second and third place prizes and relay winners. 

The time element for about 150 participants is dependent 
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! -I, -lumber of heals to be run in individuals events, but 
-rally should last one-half to two hours. It’s a good aci¬ 
ni..u.- to a winter program. Try it! 

ft 9 Years and Under- Boys and Girls — Firs! Year Skaters. 
Straight track skate to end of track and back. 

Equipment—-none. Prizes—trophy to first, two candy bars 
to second, one to third. 

• 9 Years and l ruler- -Girls—Push Race. 

Straight track -in pairs. One pushes the other to end of the 
course. Mops, and pusher is pushed back to finish line. 
Equipment - none. Prizes—two trophies to first place, two 
candy bars to second place, and one candy bar to third place. 

• 9 Years and Under- Boys— Broom Sled Race. 

Straight track in pairs. One pulls the other, squatting if 
ice is good, standing if ice is bad, on broom to end of course. 
There they trade places and puller is pulled back to starting 
line. 

Equipment twelve brooms. Prizes two trophies to first 
place, two candy bars to second place, and one Candy bar to 
third place. 

• 10, 11, and 12 Years- Girls—Forward and Backward 
Race. 

Straight track—individuals. Race forward to end of course, 
stop, skate backwards to finish line. 

Equipment—none. Prizes—trophy to first place, two candy 
bars to second place, and one candy bar to third place. 

• 10.11. and 12 Years- Boys—Shuffle Race. 

Oval track—individuals. Push disc with broom -two times 
around course. 

Equipment --twelve brooms and twelve shuflleboard discs. 
Prizef—trophy to first place, two candy bars to second place, 
and one candy bar to third place. 

• 13, 14, and 15 1 ears -Girls -Shuffle Race. 

Oval track- individuals. Push disc with broom two times 
around course. 

Equipment- -twelve brooms and 12 shuflleboard discs. Prizes 


tropin to first place, two candy bars to second place, and 
one candy bar to third place. 

® 13, 14, and 15 Years — Boys—Roman Chariot Race. 

Oval track— team of three. With round section of rope two 
boys pull third boy twice around track. 

Equipment—eight six foot lengths of rope. Prizes—trophies 
to first place team—one to each, two candy bars each to 
second place team winners. 

• Boys or Girls—All Up Relay. 

Straight track- straddle cones to end of track. Each team 
lias two tires at end of course, one with three discs. Each 
skater must remove the discs one at a time from one tire and 
place it in the other. Zig-zag hack and touch off next member 
of team. 

Equipment—four tires, nine discs, cones. Prizes—Candy. 

• Boys or Girls—Zip Round Relay. 

Straight track—zig-zag down and must circle each cone com¬ 
pletely on way hack. 

Equipment—parking cones. Prizes—candy bars. 

• Ape Depending On Crowd- — Boys—Hockey 

Use cone markers as goals, brooms as sticks, shuflleboard 
disc as puck. Play five or ten minute game. 

Equipment—twelve brooms and shuflleboard disc. Prizes— 
candy bar to each on winning team. 

• Candy Scramble—One jor Boys, One for Girls—10 and 
Under. 

Straight track individuals. Candy in center of course. 
Scramble on signal. First crossing finish line with seven 
pieces of candy wins. ( Or marked candy wins—optional.) 
Equipment—1 1 /_> pounds of wrapped candies. Prizes—three 
candy bars to first place, two candy bars to second place, and 
one candy bar to third place. 

This material is taken from a bulletin put out jor the staff of 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, County Park Commission. Su- 
penntendenl of recreation for the commission is Edward 
Bicruy. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 

STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912. AS AMENDED RY THE ACTS OK MARCH 3, 1933, 
JUIA 2. 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 Stai. 2081 SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
OF RECREATION, published monthly except July ami Au¬ 
gust at Cooper Post Office, New York City, for October 1, 1962. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: National Recreation Association. 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York II. V Y 

Editor-in-Ghief: Joseph Prendergast, 8 West Eighth Street. 
New York 11 V Y. 

Edilor: Dorothy Donaldson, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
11. N. Y. 

Business Manager: Frank J. Rowe, 8 West Eighth Street. 
New Y ork 11, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad¬ 
dress must he stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must he given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual member, must 
he given.) 

National Recreation Association, Inc., 8 AA'est Eighth Street, 
New Y'ork 11, N. Y., a nonprofit organization. The officers are 
James II. Evans, chairman of the Board, 8 West Eighth Street. 
New Y'ork 11. N. Y’.; Susan M. Lee, vice-president, 8 AA’est Eighth 


Street, New York It, N. Y.; Luther Gtdick, vice-president, 8 
West Eighth Street, New Y'ork II, N. Y\; Endicott P. Davison, 
vice-president, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y’.; Adrian 
M. Massie, treasurer, 8 AA'est Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y.; 
Joseph Prendergast, secretary, 8 AA'est Eighth Street, New York 
II, N. Y. 

3. Tile known bondholders, mortgagees, anil other security 
holders owning or holding I per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 

None (nonprofit organization). 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in eases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the honks of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per¬ 
sons or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s lull knowl¬ 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the hooks of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi 
cation sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required by the act of June II, 
1960 to he included in all statements regardless of frequency 
of issue.) 10,723 ( ABC). 

Frank J. Rowe, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1962. 

Emily H. Stark, notary public. State of New York. No. 41- 
3813275. Queens County. Term expires Yfareh 31, 1963. 
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Four Games for Christmas 




Roger M. Eckgren 


These can be used at a church recrea¬ 
tion party, institution party, in any 
small group or by individuals. Try them. 
11 these games are used in a group, em¬ 
ploy accepted techniques of papers face 
down, all start at once, first one to turn 


in a correct paper wins, etcetera. You 
might like to dress up the papers with 
a Christmas sticker or a Christmas de¬ 
sign. In the Stocking Game, if words 
other than those given in the answer are 
used, the dictionary is final. 


Answers to: Stocking 

1. Cot 

2. Cog 

3. King 

4. Knot 

5. Coin 

6. Tin 

7. Sin 

8. Sock 

Stocking Stock (obsolete) 

9. Gin 

10. Kit (chest) 

11. Tick 

12. Song 

13. Sing 

14. Sink 

15. Sign 

16. J\ick 

17. Ton 

18. Stoic 

19. Tongs 

20. Skin 

21. Sting 

Arisicers to: A Seasonal Acrostic 

1. A RI A 

2. M EA N 

3. E YE 1) 

4. RHEA 

5. R IN G 

6. Y EL L 

7. COMA 

8. H EL 1) 

9. R lil N 

10. I SL E 

11. S LOW 

12. T 11) Y 

13. M IL E 

14. A RE A 

15. S OA R 


Stocking 

Use only the letters in STOCh INC to fill in the blanks. 


Although Tommy's stocking is really quite wee, 

Made up of eight letters, as plainly you see. 

Yet in it. Sue says, that she found a small bed 11) (11. 

The tooth of a wheel (2) and a government’s head (3) (2). 

A nautical mile (4) and something to spend (5) (3) 

A metal quite often most easy to bend ( 6) I 4) 

Violation of duty entire and complete ( 7) (5) 

An article man has to wear on his feet (81 (6) 

The spirits to blame for most sorrow and woe (9) I 7) 

An outfit w ith soldier or sailor to go (10) (8 ) 

The beat of a watch (11) and poem set to tune (12) ( 9) 

U hat nightingales do by the light of the moon (13) (10) 

A drain without which we would not be content (14) ( 11) 

And something by w hich we do things represent (15) (12) 

A notch such as hoy s with a penknife may make (16) (13) 

Then, strangely enough, our heaviest weight (17) (14) 

Next, a person indifferent to joy and to grief (15) 

Who admits no affliction, hence needs no relief 1 18) (16) 

An instrument with which we may handle fire (17 I 

To make it burn lower or hlaze up much higher (19) (18) 

A natural covering endowed with a sense (20) ( 19) 

And, lastly, a weapon, a bee’s great defense (21) (201 

ks the STOCKING for Christmas hangs up by the flue, (21) 

Spy out, if vou can. the things as did Sue. 


Can You Follow Directions? 

1. Read carefully “all” directions before doing anything. 

2. Write “SocialStudies” and your name at the head of this paper. 

3. Circle the word “all” in Sentence #1. 

4. Underline “Social Studies” in Sentence #3. 
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ejc !!■ r word ‘•circle in Sentence ZtS. 

tc ice #1. draw a circle around ■■underline."’ 
aw a circle around the title of this paper, 
die number 1.2. 3. 4. 5 and put an ^*ver number^ 

In Sentence sril. circle the e\en numbers. 

10. In Sentence ztl!. draw a line under the odd nnmbers. 

11. \\ rite ' I can follow instructions in the leftlmiid margin. 

12. Circle the entire sentence you have just read. 

I S. Draw a small square in the upper lefthand corner of this paper. 

1 !. Mow draw a circle around the square. 

Ik Cross out the numbers eight through twelve. 

16. XjHv circle the same numbers. 

I fy Put a circle around "cross" in jz 15. 

18. Now you arc at the end. Do iz'2 only. Omit all other instructions. Do not 
gi\ e this fact aw ay. Keep a straight face. 

19. If y ou have read this far just pretend that you are working. 


20. May be you are the only one who folloi 

A Seasonal Acrostic 
\\ hen all of the four-letter Words de¬ 
fined below are arranged in a column, 
the first letters and the last letters will 
spell out an appropriate seasonal mes¬ 
sage: 

1. An operatic melody 

2. Halfway between two 

extremes __ 

3. Looked at: observed_. 

4. A South American 

ostrich _ 

5. To sound, as a hell 

In a Flash and 

£ WASSAIL means “Be Thou Weir 
To make a wassail hrew that is as pretty 
as it s good you need: 

1 gallon cider 
Dash of grenadine 

6 egg whiles, separated and whipped 

1 pint of milk or cream 

Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Crushed cloves 

Heat and serve ho! 

& For each girl at the party: A brace- ( 
let of red ribbon on which a little bell 
is strung. 

& For a pretty party room, decorate it 
as a Peppermint Room: red and white 
streamers, candy caries, red stockings. 
jb For a quick way of silvering tree 
branches, cones, etcetera, empty a can 
of aluminum paint in a bucket of hot — 
but not boiling—water. Dip the items, 
then let dry for forty-eight hours. 

& For mantel or table settings, an ap¬ 
ple. Santa is gay and easy to make. S-wi- 
ta’s body is a bright red apple with a 


veil the directions. 

6. \ loud cry 

7. A long state of 
unconsciousness 

8. Retained 

9. To demolish 

10. A small body of land 

11. Retarded 

12. In good order_ 

13. A distance of 1.760 

yards ___ 

14. The extent of a piece 

of land _ 

13. To rise into the air_ 

a Twinkle 

belt of white cotton around it. Give it 
a silver-paper buckle in front. Ilis head 
P a marshmallow held on with a tooth 
pick. Make features with cloves. Give 
him a cotton beard and a red cellophane 
cap. 

To prevent holly from shedding: 
spray the holly twigs with a .01 percent 
solution of naphthalene-acetic acid. 
yjjj-. To preserve magnolia leaves: make 
a solution of two parts of water, one 
part glycerine, and let the stems stay in 
it for two weeks. After that, they can he 
taken out and will last a long time. 

Instead of the usual giab hag for 
office or department parties, try a Hap¬ 
piness Box. Decorate a big carton. Each 
person brings in a gavly wrapped pack¬ 
age. with a card telling the age and sex 
it's best suited for. The gifts go to a chil¬ 
dren’s ward or other type of children’s 
institution. 

jt- For a friendly gesture on Christmas 


Christmas Word Scramble 

1. lesuit gihtn 

2. sisemrtha 

3. nasta asluc 

4. bltemhehe 

5. psedrhhse 

6. nesgla’ 

7. at i s 

8. ewsi nme 

9. iyhmcne 

10. tisfg 

11. ngaenn 

12. iktcnsgo 


Answers to: 

Cli ristmas Word Scram ble 

1. Silent \ight 

2. Christmas 

3. Santa Claus 

4. Bethlehem 

5. Shepherds 

6. Angels 

7. Star 

8. \\ ise Men 

9. Chimney 

10. (lifts 

11. Mangel* 

12. Stocking 


Eve, make the coffee break a ooffee-and- 
carol session. 

jb For sparkly windows, mix alcohol 
and salt and use it to paint stars (or 
around stars I. When the alcohol evapo¬ 
rates, the windows will have a soft 
sparkle at night. 

& Investigate the many new colors 
and types of aerosol paints. They cost 
more—hut if needed only for decor¬ 
ating. the time saved by using them 
makes up for the cost. Warning: When 
spraying leaves, weeds, and other natu¬ 
ral decorations, go easy! They’re pret 
tier when they look light and airy. 

4 For a brilliant holiday decoration, 
easily made from household materials, 
inflate a balloon, and tie the neck. Dip 
some wool yarn into a thick solution of 
Hour and water, and immediately wind 
around the inflated balloon at random. 
Hang up till dry and deflate and remove 
the balloon. Spread white glue over the 
outside of the stiff skeleton which re¬ 
mains and sprinkle it with assorted 
colors of glitter before the glue dries. 
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Getting Community Support 

Continued from Can e CJ9 


were conducted before we made our levy recommendation. 
4t these talks we first explained our land and facility situ¬ 
ation in terms of national standards, then compared our 
past parkland-population ratio with the present ratio and 
considered future population growth (see also /'age 509). 
\\ e made it clear that the park administration knows what 
needs to he done in the next twenty-five years, knows how to 
set up an adequate park and recreation program. However, 
we said, we also recognize the fact that there have to he 
priorities for filling these various needs, and we want you 
park-users to help us determine these priorities. 

One point we kept firmly in mind throughout —the park 
administrators should not he trying to sell the levy. Our 
talks were given by Rotary members and others. A mem¬ 
ber of the park administration went along purely as a re¬ 
source person to answer administrative questions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Which kind of parks are you particularly interested in! (Please check). 

A. 368 Small neighborhood parks (5 acres) within 4 blocks of home. 

8. 405 Multiple use parks (10-15 acres) withir one mile of home. 

C. 407 Large regional landscaped park providing special recreational 

facilities for family and organized groups. 

What facilities are you most interested in! (Number five in the order of your 
preference'. 

t. 1323 Sports facilities. (Baseball, football, track, archery, etc.). 

2. 1888 Childrens'playgrounds and equipment. 

3. 920 Community recreation building. 

4. 362 Wading pools. 

5. 1138 Picnic iacilifies. 

6. 572 Tennis courts. 

7. 920 Pleasant landscaped vistas tor strolling and lounging. 

8. 520 Facilities designed particularly for people over 60. 

9. 893 Indoor swimming pools. 

10. 837 Outdoor swimming pools. 

11. 199 Pitch and Putt golf course. 

12. 448 Special Horticultural displays—floral, rose or rhododendron, etc. 

13. 477 Street tree planting and maintenance program. 

You live near what elementary school! ... 

'low did you vote on the Park Levy last May!* Yes 420 No 64 

How would you vole today on the same levy! 4 Yes 505 No 31 

* Thesp last figures concerned us: obviously we were not reach¬ 
ing the right people. Since the totals did not equal 726 we assumed 
that some people would not admit to their “No” votes or that we 
were at least reaching some non-voters. We took comfort in the 
increase in "Yes" votes. The twenty percent increase shown here 
would be more than adequate to carry the levy if it were repeated 
at the polls. 


After the talk and a discussion period, the people were 
asked to fill in the questionnaire reproduced here. The re¬ 
sponses were weighed, five points for a first choice, four for 
a second, etcetera. The figures filled in are for the city-wide 
results on 726 questionnaires. We also made a breakdown 
by elementary school districts, since these are the definition 
of neighborhoods in our master plan, generally. We used 
the results of the questionnaires to determine the emphasis 
in our six-year levy program. Then we were able to use them 
as the justification for our recommendations when we later 
went out to sell the levy. I These were among the most suc¬ 
cessful of our techniques.) The blueprint provided by the 


results continues to he a valuable point of reference to the 
park administration when it is presented with new and un¬ 
anticipated demands for facilities not included in the six-year 
levy program. 

In one respect PSG’s lew recommendation deviated from 
the questionnaire priorities. \\ e did not think that the 
groups we had spoken to adequately reflected the needs of 
older people as these were revealed by the subcommittee of 
Park Study Group that reviewed our recreation program, 
(n Oregon, 10.-1 percent of the population is over 65; of 
these people, 71 percent have incomes under S1500 a year; 
56 percent, under $1000. Clearly, these people need to have 
minimum cost recreation programs provided by the citv 
From a political viewpoint we would do well to supply these 
programs, because this 10.4 percent represents about a fifth 
of the voting population, and they do go out and vote—- 
usuallv “No.” 

In a study made of a school election in F.ugene in May 
I960) it was found that over half the votes cast against the 
school budget were east by voters over fifty-five, although 
thev comprised less than a fifth of the eligible electorate. 
No city or state can afford to he complacent about the role 
and needs of the older eitizen. PSG concluded that our 
concept of the neighborhood park needed to be extended 
to provide for both ends of the age spectrum; it should serve 
those who are otherwise dependent upon the middle-age 
groups to transport them. (The dependency argument was 
also used to counter the claim that Eugene does not need 
parks because we are in a great natural wonderland, two 
hours from the coast or the mountains. Neither coast nor 
mountains fill the recreation needs of persons of low income 
or of such tender or advanced vears that they cannot trans¬ 
port themselves there.) 

Not all of our older people prefer passive kinds of rec¬ 
reation. A fair sprinkling of them appeared at one of our 
two public hearings and supported a request for improv¬ 
ing the trail up Eugene’s little mountain, Spencer Rutte. 
which lies five miles south of the central business district 
and rises sixteen hundred feet above the valley floor. The 
to]) of the Rutte is city parkland, purchased by individual 
anil city contributions in 193f! when logging operations 
threatened to denude it. It is a cherished part of the local 
scene, visible from most parts of the city. It is also an inter¬ 
esting climb and there is a remarkable age span in the peo¬ 
ple seen on the trail. Some older people who used to climb 
the Butte could still do so, they believe, if a few handrails 
were installed and a switchback were substituted for the 
steepest grade, which is slippery with fir needles and dust 
or mud. As a result of the interest shown at the public hear¬ 
ing. funds were provided in the levy for trail improvement. 

The hearings and the participation talks provided us with 
valuable publicity, as did FSG’s reports on the questions 
we were studying. The chairman of any committee like PSG 
should visit the editor of the local paper very early m the 
program to acquaint him with what the group is trying to 
accomplish and to try to enlist his aid for editorial support 
and adequate news coverage. 

The participation talks and the hearings also served to 
personally involve people in the election, a vital ingredient 
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a -cess. \\ . Kifey Matsler. director of the Bureau of Barks 
■ ifi i’e' reation believes the participation talks were the 
i ce ful single technique we used. Other techniques 

. holed the following: 

Pack Hgiir,: These were twenty-four 4"-bv-{i" plywood 
signs put in various places. They were designed profession¬ 
als and said. "To develop this park, vote YES May 11," or 
"To build a park in this neighborhood, vote \ ES Mav 11." 
Thev were gav and cheerful and the source of mam com- 
plimentan comments. They were strong attention getters. 

Downtown Display : The temporary absence of a building 
in the heart of the central business district provided the op¬ 
portunity io set up a parklike display which attracted many 
favorable comments. 

Posters: There were two hundred "Barks Are For Beople 
Beople Are For Barks" posters displayed in stores and in 
the city buses. They were ll"-by -28", a convenient size for 
posting on store doors. 

Endorsements: We had endorsements from the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, the Realty Board, 
the Lane County Labor Council, the Emerald Empire Coun¬ 
cil for the Aging, the Democratic Women of Lane County, 
the Women's Architectural League of Southwest Oregon, 
and the Homebuilders Association of Eugene. The best way 
to get endorsements is to ask for them at the end of a talk, 
and then have a news item about it. Attempts to get letters 
of endorsement in the "Letters to the Editor" columns were 
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almost a waste of time. Beople mean to write them, but just 
don’t get around to it. 

TV: Half an hour on Jaycee Spotlight. 

Radio Spots: Just before the election. 

rrtiiK importance of personal involvement of many people. 
-*- can hardly be overemphasized. Our participation talks 
were given primarily by members of Rotary; our posters 
were distributed primarily by the Women's Architectural 
League; our park sign materials were donated by local 
merchants. One of the techniques that involved the most 
people was the use of the "pyramid plan" in the last stages 
of the campaign, when BSG joined forces with the committee 
organized to support other city ballot measures. 

The pyramid plan worked like this: Eighty leaders each 
contacted five captains and gave them literature to be dis¬ 
tributed to five people who would agree to become informed 
and then to vote. The day before the election, the leaders 
were alerted to remind the captains to call their five voters 
at 6l»M election day, two hours before the polls closed, and 
to ask if (not how) they had voted. This would guarantee 
a turnout of 2,480 voters, or, if all the people involved were 
couples, 4,960. This would be a sizeable informed vote. The 
actual turnout of more than eleven hundred w r as very high 
for a special election—forty-six percent—ami the pyramid 
plan undoubtedly bad something to do with it. 

\Y e believe a special election is best for citv measures 
provided the pyramid plan or some similar technique* is used 
to get out the vote. A small turnout is bad because studies 
show that more "Yes" voters than “No” voters fail to go to 
the polls. At a general election the turnout is large, but the 
emphasis on national and state issues results in lack of in¬ 
terest and information concerning local measures. In such 
situations people are prone to vote “No" on the illogical 
basis that an uninformed “No” vote is somehow more intelli¬ 
gent than an uninformed "Yes” vote. 

So our advice would be: Get a good committee before 
you set the levy; let it work on real problems; get as broad 
community participation as possible in formulating policies. 
Then, use every means at your command to inform the puhlic 
and get them out at a special election, if 

Unincorporated Areas 

Continued from Page 516 

than for the college programs. Since regional programs 
supplement local ones, it is readily seen that the allocation 
is placed in trust with us hut literally belongs, collectively, 
to the local agencies in the college district. The fund will 
he ample enough for this first year. We expect succeeding 
years to see a great increase as local agencies demonstrate 
the need. Our district representatives will shortly be con¬ 
tacting the agencies concerned in this year's program, 

I would be more than pleased to discuss our regional plans 
m person with you to determine how we might he of greater 
service to you and your community, pp 
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DIGEST 


TOYS, SPORTS, and VEHICLES 

Baseball and croquet appeased a pleasure-hungry country 


[Marshall and Inez McClintock 

T hk Civil War helped make base¬ 
ball the number one sport of the 
nation. Among Union prisoners 
in Confederate camps, baseball was the 
favorite pasttime during the hours al¬ 
lowed for outdoor activity. After the 
war, teams toured the country, playing 
before larger and larger audiences— 
and professional baseball was born. 
What had once been a game for boy's 
became a game for men as well. Bats 
were turned out by the thousands, by 
llawes of Towanda and many other 
woodturning plants located near good 
hardwood reserves. Well-known sport¬ 
ing-goods houses were established: Peck 
& Snyder of \ew York in 1865, A. J. 
Reach & Co. of Philadelphia in 1867 s 
Wright & Ditson of Boston in 1871. and 
A. G. Spalding ft Brother of Chicago in 
1876. Wolf Fletcher and Philip Gold¬ 
smith of Covington. Kentucky, who 

Digested with permission from Toys in 
America by Marshall and Inez McClin¬ 
tock (Public Affairs Press , 1961). 


manufactured dolls and stulfed animals, 
looked about for something to keep 
their workers busy after the Christinas 
rush—the perpetual toy-business prob¬ 
lem—and hit upon baseballs. These sold 
so well that during the 1890‘s baseballs 
and other sporting goods became the 



Sons. 

Immediately after the war another 
outdoor pastime seized the fancy of a 
nation hungry for pleasure after four 
ugly years. Croquet was a quieter and 
more genteel game than baseball, and it 
could be played on almost any lawn— 
nearly everyone had a fawn in those 


days. One reason for its popularity was 
its mildness, for women could engage 
in this sport without ruffling hair or 
clothing. In an era which saw the first 
signs of the emancipation of women— 
it was the time of Amelia Bloomer, Lucy 
Stone, and the first women’s colleges— 
the weaker sex snatched at the oppor¬ 
tunity to engage in sport with men. 

With hundreds of woodturning plants 
in the country, it was easy to supply the 
unprecedented demand for croquet sets, 
as did Charles M. Crandall. Hawes of 
Tow'anda, E. 1. Horsman, and many 
others. The South Bend Manufacturing 
Company, established in Indiana in 
1874, w as still one of the principal man¬ 
ufacturers of croquet sets eighty years 
later. 

Wars usually produce scores of minor 
revolutions in the habits, thoughts, and 
customs of the people iirv olved. as well 
as major alterations in economic and 
political life. The Civil War brought 
ruin to the South and increased pros¬ 
perity to the iNorth. Vi hen it started, the 
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5. eject on tile Northern economy was 
>, ■ . ■ for nil trade with the >outh was 
But, within a year. war orders 
rnment contracts started a 
ijl-mi indiistiy that spread to almost 
a!i segnu nts of the Northern population. 
Prop •live tariffs were passed to encour¬ 
age American industry—notably iron 
and steel- and new factories were 
elected hv the hundreds. The increas¬ 
in': use of coal by factories and fast- 
prowing railroads caused more mines 
to he opened. In 1859 the first oil well 
was sunk in Pennsylvania and a new in¬ 
dustry horn, yvhicli yyas hustled quickly 
through its childhood yvith the speed 
that war imparts to so many human 
aetiy ities. 

|)Rnm ction of toys dropped during 
-*- the Ciyil W ar -and all subsequent 
wars -as toy factories turned to yvar 
work. Woodturning plants made gun 
stocks, tent poles, axle-grease buckets 
for army supply wagons; carriage mak¬ 
ers produced the w agons themselves. Eli 
lis. Britton ,N Eaton of the Novelty 
\\ inks in Springfield. Vermont, out¬ 
standing manufacturers of children's 
carriages, doll carriages, wagons, and 
other yvood toys, added a toy cannon to 
their line—a spring gun shooting a mar¬ 
ble about sixty feet and also produced 
Dr. S. A. Skinner's folding hospital and 
camp bed “designed for the use of army 
officers, and their servants, for tempo¬ 
rary hospitals . . . and as a litter for 
moving the sick and wounded." 

Some idea of the relative lull in toy 
activity during the yvar may he gained 
by looking at the patent records. Dur¬ 
ing the years of conflict there yvere only 
seventeen patents issued for new toys; 
whereas, in the five years following the 
yvar. there yvere 166. Of the toys pro¬ 
duced. many were inspired by the yvar. 
The first patent for a toy gun which we 
have found was issued in November 
1859 to J. Johnson of New A ork City. 
Of the next eighteen patents issued for 
toys, through the year 1864. seven were 
for toy guns, including one for a “toy 
breech-loading firearm’’ in 1862. Al¬ 
together. there yvere thirty-four patents 
for toy weapons in the years 1859-1869. 
After the war. the patent records show a 
continually increasing number of "‘me¬ 


chanical toys.’ "toy automatons.’’ “me¬ 
chanical movements for toys,” ami toy 
steam engines. The w ar speeded up the 
mechanical aspects of the industrial rev¬ 
olution considerably, and the toy indus¬ 
try. as usual, followed suit; it even an¬ 
ticipated some events of the adult world. 

\\ Idle some firms made few, if any , 
toy s during the yvar, others yvere forced 
into making them by the conflict. An 
example y,as Adolph Meineeke of Mil¬ 
waukee. a German who had come to 
America, with thousands of his compa¬ 
triots. in 1848. when he yyas seventeen 
years old. Meineeke worked in New 
York for a ferv years, then became a 
traveling salesman. When he visited 
Milwaukee, he liked it so much that he 
decided to settle there, and in 1853, yvith 
the help of a loan from his old Nevy 
A ork employ er, he opened a small toy 
shop. He bought some toys from East¬ 
ern manufacturers and imported others 
from his native Germany. lie prospered 
so well that within a few years he had 
not only a good retail business but a 
substantial wholesale division based 
largely on his imports. 

Then came the yvar. increased tariffs, 
difficulties of transportation, and other 
troubles which, by 1864. reduced Mein* 
ecke’s importations to almost nothing. 
He decided to start a factory of his own 
and began by making w illow-ware car¬ 
riage*'. because willow was readily avail¬ 
able. He bought all the willow he could 
from farmers in the surrounding area, 
and finally started a farm of his own to 
grow more. In 1870. he built a three- 
storv factory employing more than 150 
hoys and girls who peeled willow 
branches, and almost as many grown¬ 
ups for the other aspects of his opera¬ 
tion. lb this time he was making bas¬ 
kets. hobby horses, baby wagons, cro¬ 
quet sets, shoo-tlies, sleds, and children's 
furniture. 

A Milwaukee newspaper called the 
Meineeke factory a "‘hive of industry,” 
and said that “every department of the 
business is thoroughly sy stematized, and 
the best machinery used to facilitate the 
work of the employee. A hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds of vvillorv yvere 
used last year, more this y ear.’’ In 1873, 
after Meineeke had built an addition to 
his factory, the newspaper commented, 


"Only a feu years ago nearly all the 
wooden toys such as hobby horses, 
sleighs, etcetera offered for sale in the 
West yvere of eastern manufacture. . . . 
Now. hoyvever, the superior articles 
manufactured at the establishment of 
Adolph Meineeke N Co. in this city are 
fast displacing all others and are also 
finding their way eastward. . . . Having 
established a reputation for their goods, 
the firm is now compelled to protect 
them from being counterfeited, and will 
hereafter attach a silver-plated brand to 
every hobby horse sent out of their es¬ 
tablishment. as well as on the better 
makes of sleighs.” 

One reason for Meinecke’s great suc¬ 
cess yvas his entrance into a field that 
enjoyed a great boom from the middle 
of the century on. Vehicles of one kind 
or another were favorite toys. E. W. 
Bushnell (later Bushnell N Tull I of Phil¬ 
adelphia advertised in 1852 that they 
made “velocipede coaches, gigs, cabs, 
barouches, and boys’ yvheelbarrows.” 
An illustration showed a boy in a three- 
wheeler. a form of velocipede often 
called a “propeller” in those days. He 
sat in a seat with his feet on extensions 
of the front-wheel axle by which he 
could steer the vehicle. Propulsion 
came through two levers hooked up to 
the rear wheels, and the ad stressed how 
beneficial to arm and chest muscles this 
device could he. 

The Crandalls of New Aork were ac¬ 
tive in “wheel goods.” both before the 
Civil War and after recovering from 
their war difficulties, and many firms 
yvere competing yvith them, making car¬ 
riages, wagons, sleighs, carts, sleds, 
hobby horses, propellers, anil babv 
walkers. 

Cincinnati was the home of one of 
the most prominent manufacturers of 
hobby horses and other "bulky” toys. 
W . A. Marqua seemed to have been is¬ 
sued the first patent for a hobby horse, 
in 1865, although later ads of his com¬ 
pany called it a "leaping horse,” and 
pointed out that it could he obtained 
with a sidesaddle for girls for fifty cents 
extra. Matqua claimed later to have in¬ 
vented the first blackboard desk and the 
first drop-hack baby carriage, us well as 
important improvements on sleds and 
propellers. 


Growing old is no more than a bad habit which a busy man has no time to form .—Andre Maurois 
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THREE WHEELERS GIVE 
BIG ASSIST TO PARK WORK 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


T iie job of keeping the municipal 
lake areas in Minneapolis. Minne¬ 
sota. well-tended is being speeded 
by the use. of three-wheel utilitx vehicles. 
Park board officials find that the spe¬ 
cially tailored units are not only lime- 
savers, but also help maintenance* per¬ 
sonnel keep the recreation areas more 
attractive. 

This “policing" operation is of more 
than usual importance in Minneapolis, 
since the city boasts twenty-two hikes 
within its corporate limits and a citi¬ 
zenry that views water sports as a chief 
form of outdoor recreation. "We're 
fortunate to have these outstanding nat¬ 
ural facilities.” says Minneapolis Main¬ 
tenance Superintendent Marvin (Jiving, 
■‘arid we feel it's our responsibility to 
keep them clean and appealing to our 
citizens.” 

The vehicles that help with this task 
on three of the city’s largest lakes are 
model 780 Cushman Trucksters, manu¬ 
factured by Cushman Motors, of Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska. First placed in sen ice 
in 1955, the units are used for handling 
refuse, and hauling brush, leaves and 
gravel. 

A major benefit of the vehicles is 
their ability to easily keep the lake areas 
clear of refuse. Equipped with side- 
boarded pickup sections, the units can 
circle the lakes three times a day, pick¬ 
ing up trash and other debris left by 
lake users. Prior to the use of Truck¬ 
sters this was performed by mainte¬ 
nance men on foot, who could make 
only one trip around the lake per day. 

Reprinted with permission from Park 
Maintenance. June 1962. 

Lou weight and good maneuver¬ 
ability make the three-ivheelers 
well-suited to the job of main¬ 
taining outdoor recreation areas. 
Top, the Model 7HO Cushman 
'huckster used in Minneapolis. 
Below , a Truekster operates on a 
soft lakeside grass area with ease. 


Additional^. the Trucksters make a 
circuit of the lake four times a week to 
empty trash barrels. The special side- 
hoards. added by park personnel, nearlv 
double the vehicles’ standard capacity 
of eleven cubic feet. This, coupled with 
pay load ratings of eight hundred 
pounds, equips them to carry large 
loads, reducing the time previously 
needed for the job. 

They frequently assume a number of 
other maintenance chores. When equip¬ 
ped with a wire-screen drag, they per¬ 


form leaf mulching. They have hauled 
gravel for road and walkway repairs, 
and aided in brush removal. Periodi 
calh they are used to move seaweed 
and moss from the lake edges. Recently, 
when new concrete slab benches were 
being installed, the Trucksters replaced 
wheelbarrows in hauling cement, re¬ 
quiring less time and fewer men. 

In normal service, the Irucksters 
travel five to eight miles daily. Although 
most of their duties involve frequent 
starting and stopping, and periods of 
sustained idling, they average 25 miles 
per gallon on gasoline. Maintenance 
costs have been negligible. 

Additional phis values, say their 
drivers, are the unit's short turning 
distance and low unit weight of around 
750 pounds. These features allow ma¬ 
neuvering in confined areas and opera¬ 
tion on soft lakeside grass without dam¬ 
age to turf. ig 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Crafts Design: An Illustrated Guide, 
Spencer Moseley, Pauline Johnson, 
and Hazel Koenig. Wadsworth Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Belmont, California. 
Pp. 436. $12.65. 

A highly stimulating hook! Design, 
the theme of the hook, is integrated with 
every step of learning. Don't he afraid 
of it! It is the craft itseli: the materials 
and textures you explore. You are de¬ 
signing as you work! You learn in a 
well-organized, step-by-step procedure 
that includes an appreciation of the art 
form, the techniques involved in mak¬ 
ing the object, illustrations, and back¬ 
ground information to enrich your 
knowledge. 

The crafts presented are bookbind¬ 
ing, weaving, decorating fabrics, leather, 
clay, mosaics, and enameling. Ideas 
range from the most simple to the most 
advanced. A well-prepared bibliography 
is included. The over one thousand pho¬ 
tographs are well chosen, the print easy 
to read, the paper is high grade. The 
book is an excellent example of the de¬ 
sign principles presented by these in¬ 
spired authors!— Shirley Silhert. 

Celebrating Christinas Around the 
World, Herbert H. Wernecke. West¬ 
minster Press, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7. Pp. 246. $3.95. 

This is the fourth Christmas book by 
the author, and. like the others, is a col¬ 
lection from various sources, many of 
them church agencies or leaders. It is 
arranged alphabetically, beginning with 
Africa t Congo. South Africa and South¬ 
ern Rhodesia I and ending with South 
America I Bolivia. Brazil. Colombia, 
and Ecuador). 

The stories, essays, and other mate¬ 
rial in the collection are not dated and. 
for that reason, may be rather mislead¬ 
ing if accepted as recent or current cus¬ 
toms. For example, Stuart Cloete’s 
Christmas in Matabeland was published 
in 1942: Christmas in Armenia was 
written in 1939: Delia Goetz's Letters 
from Guatemala was published in 1941. 
Several other items go baek to articles 
ot books published in the twenties and 
thirties. This is correctly credited in 
the author's acknowledgments, hut the 
book would make a more accurate im¬ 
pression upon the reader if each article 
were given its proper date. The history 


and customs in many lands have 
changed drastically in recent years. 
Former Christmas customs may be in¬ 
teresting but not necessarily still cur¬ 
rent. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Wer¬ 
necke. in his new hook, would collect 
brand new material, especially from 
those lands that have in many ways re¬ 
pudiated the past in their efforts to 
emerge into the future. If a hook is de¬ 
signed to promote brotherhood, it should 
be based upon present-day realitr rather 
than a romantic, amusing, or touching 
past. VM. 

Folding Paper Puppets, Shari Lewis 
and Lillian Oppenheimer J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, East Washington 
Squore, Philadelphia 5. Pp. 77. $3.95. 

This is an interesting hook on paper 
playthings. They w’ould bring a lot of 
fun and gaiety to a party as they can 
be made to mor e their mouths as if they 
were talking. The illustrations are line 
drawings, well done, and each step is 
very clearly written. After making one 
or two of these from the instructions, 
one could make others by experimenting 
and perhaps adding other pieces of pa¬ 
per. feathers, paper-eup frills, etcetera, 
and doing a creative piece of work. 

These Origami paper puppets can he 
used for Christmas tree decorations, 
greeting cards, as well as party favors 
or decorations, centerpieces for the 
[tarty table, and even masks. The au¬ 
thors have made the rules for folding 
the Origami papers and also other pa¬ 
pers verv simple. 1 think recreation 
leaders would have the time of their 
lives with this useful book, and children 
and adults would have fun making them. 
—Mary H. Cummings. 

Amateur Thearrecraft, Percy Corry. 
Pitman Publishing Company, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36. Pp. 159. 
$3.95. 

Here is a concise description of the 
art and craft of the theater. Despite his 
brevity. Percy Corry has managed to 
introduce the reader to the production 
of any play, and the simple facts of act¬ 
ing. stagim;, lighting, costuming and 
makeup. This would seem superficial to 
the extreme, were it not for the author's 


Preface which clearly states that no sin¬ 
gle book can answer all the questions 
involved in so complicated a business as 
theatre. 

Mr. Corn's ability to express himself 
in simple paragraphs makes this a most 
practical handbook for the beginner. 
Throughout, he urges the reader to ex¬ 
tend his study and to learn through ex¬ 
perimentation on stage. What informa¬ 
tion he does give is sound, however, and 
would seem, to this reviewer, of the 
greatest help to the adult amateur. Al¬ 
though he is addressing himself to the 
inexperienced producer and actor, Mr. 
Corry makes the point of high standards 
and a serious approach. 

I should recommend this book highly 
as basically sound, literate and clear. I 
should furthermore hope that after hav¬ 
ing digested it thoroughly, the reader 
would continue in depth in each of the 
areas presented. Excellent photographs 
and diagrams clarify and illustrate 
many of the chapters.— Nellie McCaslin, 
Director of Dramatic Arts , Mills College 
uj Education , New York City. 

A Sense of Nature, John Hay and 
Arline Strong. Doubleday and Com¬ 
pany, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. Pp. 1 28, illustrated. $4.95. 

Nature lovers will recognize Mr. Hay 
as the author of The Hun and Nature’s 
Year: The. Seasons of Cape Cod, two 
outstanding nature hooks. Arline Strong 
is one of the outstanding photographers 
of children. Together they make a won¬ 
derful team and have produced a beau¬ 
tiful book. To get it. they followed sev¬ 
eral children around all summer taking 
photographs in natural settings of spon¬ 
taneous events. They listened to the 
children's questions of “What?” and 
"Why?” as they romped in and out of 
the water, up and down cliffs and sand 
dunes, into swamps, and across mead¬ 
ows. The photographs and the very 
short, simple text have the taste of salt 
air ami the feel of sand and sun. 

It is a difficult book to classify. It is 
not strictly a nature book or yet a book 
of child photography. It is both; but 
most of all it shows graphically what 
nature means to children, and how 
eagerly they respond to its opportunities 
to look, feel, smell, touch, and find out. 
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TREASURES FOR CHRISTMAS 

CJanTa’s pack will indeed be heavy if 
be loads up with even a few of the 
outstanding books on arts and crafts, 
games and hobbies, nature, cookery, et¬ 
cetera that have appeared upon the 
market this year. Among the hooks that 
a recreation leader would love to get— 
and certainly should give —are: 

Gifts from tiie Garden 1 . Suzanne 
fames. Ilcarthside Press. 118 East 28th 
Street, New York 16. Pp. ISO. $4.50. 
A fresh \ iewpoint of a garden: as a 
source of materials for interesting gifts 
and an introduction to interesting crafts. 
The Art of the Lapidary, Francis J. 
Speriseri. Bruce Publishing Company, 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 
386. $8.00. A revised edition of a vol¬ 
ume long considered the definitive hand¬ 
book in this fascinating field. 

Modelled Sculpture and Plaster 
Casting, Arnold Auerbach. Thomas 
Yoseloff, 11 East 36th Street, Neiv York 
16. Pp. 116. $6.95. Designed to enable 
the general student to obtain a mode of 
approach to the more simple technical 
problems involved in the making of 
sculpture in clay and in obtaining from 
the elay model a permanent form in 
plaster. 

Seeing with Pencil and Brush. Arthur 
Zaidenberg. Harper and Row, 49 East 


33rd Street, New ) ork 16. Pp. 171. 
$4.95. Text and pictures show practic¬ 
ing and prospeetiv e artists how to bridge 
the gap between “seeing"’ and “realiz¬ 
ing." 

Collage, Harriet Janis and Rudi Mesh. 
Chilton Company, 56th und Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 39. Pp. 302. 
$10.00. The full history of collage’s 
peronalities. concepts, and skills from 
1911 to 1961. Hundreds of plates. 

Painting in Oil ha the 5-Color 
Method, Michael Carver. McGrun Hill, 
330 West 42nd Street, A e.w York 36. Pp. 
222. $8.95. A step-h\-step course in the 
technique of oil painting for the begin¬ 
ner from his first charcoal sketches to 
pie creation of the finished work. 

Watergoi.ok Simplified. John Rogers. 
Reinhold Publishing, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 111. $8.95. Basic 
essentials are presented one step at a 
time and demonstrated b\ numerous il¬ 
lustrations. Opens up a whole new world 
of color, grace, and spontaneity. 

Fun without Flowers, Julia Clements. 
D. I an Nostrand, 120 Alexander Street. 
Pnnceton, New Jersey. Pp. 128. $5.95. 
The magic that can be wrought with 
wood, flint, plants, shells, ornaments, 
leaves, seedheads, gourds, berries, and 
even old cotton reels. 

HO Primer. Linn Westcott. kalmbach 


Publishing, 1027 Nor-ih 7th Street, Mil¬ 
waukee 3. Pp. 80. Paper, $2.00. Model 
railroading for everyone . . . how to get 
started in HO gauge; select sets. cars, 
locos, track; tools to use: simplified 
basic wiling. 

Island in Time: Tug Point Keaes Pen 
INSi la, Harold Gilliam. Sierra Club. 
1050 Mills Tower, Sun l rancisco 4. Pp. 
87. $7.50 (paper, $3.95J. A glorious 
presentation in color and black-and- 
white photographs of our recently cre¬ 
ated third .National Seashore. 

These We Inherit: The Parkland*of 
America, Ansel Adams. Sierra Club, 
1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4. Pp. 
103. $15. A magnificent study of areas 
already preserved as national parks or 
monuments plus several areas which de¬ 
serve this status. 

The Poles, Willy I ey and the Editors 
oj Life. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 
New ) ork 20. Pp. 192. $3.95. A won¬ 
derfully illustrated book on the polar 
regions as they are now and as they have 
been. 

The Dinner Parta Cook Book. Sun¬ 
set Books, Menlo Park, California. Pp. 
231. $7.00 (advance price until Christ¬ 
mas, $5.95). Sixty-two dinner menus 
for all occasions—the holidays, the sea¬ 
sons. small and large groups, simple or 
fancy parties. 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Aging, III and Handicapped 

Arundant Heai.th and Vitality After 
Forty, Jack LaLanne. Prentice-Hall, Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 224. $4.95. 

Adapted Sports, Games, Square Dances and 
Special Events. Connecticut Soc. for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults, 682 Prospect 
Ave., Hartford 5. Pp. 43. $.50. 

Approach to Community Mental Health, 
An, Gerald Caplan. ft rune and Stratton, 
381 Park Ave., S., New York 16. Pp. 262. 
84.50. 

Community Health Services, Berwyn E. 
Mattison and T. Lefoy Rahman. Public Af¬ 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New YoTk 
16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Community Health Services: The Cahe of 
the Missinc Mileposts. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 20. $.25. 

Consumer’s Guide to Health Insurance 
Plans, Sidney Margolius. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St.. New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Every Child May Hevr, David Van A actor 
and Katherine D. Moore. Univ. of Tennes¬ 
see Press, Knoxville. Pp. 116. Paper, $2.00. 

Kir at Forty and After, Oscar Heidenslam. 
Emerson Rooks, 251 W. 19th St„ New A ork. 
Pp. 1 11. $3.95. 

Housing After 60 (Housing Pamphlet 21, 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Com¬ 
monwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Pp. 32. 
Free. 


How to Enjov Your Later Years, Sidney 
Scott Ross. Crosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broad¬ 
way, New \ ork 10. Pp. 95. Paper. $1.95. 

How to Keep Fit and Enjov Jt, Warren R. 
Guild. M.D. Harper & Row. 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 184. $3.95. 

How the Government Mores for Older 
People. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25. Pp. 110. $.40. 

Living at Your Best with Multiple Sclero¬ 
sis, George It. Hess, M.D. Charles C. 
Thomas. 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Spring- 
field, 111. Pp. 106. $4.00. 

Man Against Aging. Robert S. de Ropp, 
Grove Press, 64 University PL. New York 
3. Pp. 305. Paper, $.75. 

Pathology Tests Look into Your Fi ti he, 
Thomas M. Peery and Alyce Moran Gold¬ 
smith. Public Affairs Pamphlels, 22 E. 38th 
St.. New York 16. Pp. 16. $.25. 

Psyciiotheh.apv -A Helping Process, Eliza¬ 
beth Ogg. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38lh St., New York 16. Pp. 27. $.25. 

Report of the Director-General, Pari 1: 
Older People (Work and Retirement.) In¬ 
ternal I. Labor Office, 917 15th St.. N.W., 
Washington 5. Pp. 98. Paper, $.75. 

Retirement Handbook, The, (2nd ed.) Jo¬ 
seph C. Buckley. Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. Pp. 360. $4.95. 

Science Against Cancer, Pat McCrady. Pub¬ 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St.. New 
York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Science ok Ourselves, The. W. N, Mcllam 
and R. C. Johnson. Harper and Row, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 217. $3.50. 

Science of Physical Em cation for Handi¬ 
capped Children The, Donald K. Mathews, 


Robert Kruse, and Virginia Shaw. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd Si., New York 16. Pp. 317. 
$5.50. 

Social and Recreational Patterns of Or- 
thofedicali. t Handicapped Children, Ar¬ 
thur Schwartz. Associated 5 M-YWHAs, 33 
W. 60th Si.. New York 32. Pp. 18. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Stuttering and What You Can Do About 
It, Wendell Johnson. Doubleday, 575 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 22. Pp. 273. $.95. 
Tensions and How to M aster Them, George 
S. Stevenson and Harry Milt. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th Si., New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Dance, Drama, Music 

Introduction to Music, An, Robert Lilien- 
feld. Macmillan. 60 5th Ave., New A ork 11. 
Pp. 131. $3.95. 

Invitation to Rhythm, James R. Clemens. 
Wm. C. Brow n. 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 164. $3.75. 

Junior Championship Dances. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, V Y. Pp. II. 
Paper. $1.75. 

Latin American Dancing (rev. ed.), Frank 
Borrows. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634. New 
Roehelle. N. Y. Pp. 276. $4.50. 

Latin American Dancing, Sportshelf. P.O. 
Box 634, New Roehelle, N. 5 , Pp. 40. Pa¬ 
per, $1.00. 

Let’s Have Some Music, Donald Hughes. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Rox 634, New Roehelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 140. $3.75. 

Let’s Say Poetry Tocf.tiier and Have Fun, 
Carrie Rasmussen. Burgess Publ., 426 South 
Continued on Page 539 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 


• The look of wood with stone. A new sculpture medium 
which finishes to a woodlike grain and color is made from 
diatomaceous stone mined in California. It has easy work¬ 
ability. is chip resistant, and has the lasting qualities of stone. 
For further information on this material, circle #100. 


• Golf city. Miniature golf is no longer a monotonous se¬ 
ries of wooden lanes and tunnels. A portable golf course, 
which can he built outside on a temporary basis or indoors 
permanently, comes with Fiberglas fairways and greens im¬ 
pervious to moisture, rot. or termites. Minimum lengths of 
the holes are sixteen feet to twenty-eight feet by three inches 
in width. Greens are eight feet square. Tee-off areas are 
covered with heayy corded rubber matting. Each of the 
eighteen holes has a different type of hazard flower boxes, 
barn with silo, weather vane, wishing well, church, etcetera. 
For further information, circle # 101. 


V 


P , "**** IfcSiF*’ 

Crete, tongue and groo\e. horizontal 1 
The filter permits water caught behind this type of wall 
either from rain, innolf. or oversplash, to be channeled t( 
those openings which are designed to relieve the back pres 
sure. A cloth of poly \ in\lidene chloride resin monofilament 
yarns is woven so water passes through freely without per 
mitting fine fill particles of soil or sand to he washed away 
I his filter is being successfully used with retaining wall, har¬ 
bor. bridge abutment and channel wall construction. For a 
detailed technical report, circle # 102. 


F * 


• A filter to prevent 
damage from hydro 
static water pressure 
and to control ero 
sion through joints 
or weep holes is do 
signed to he placed 
behind vertical type 
walls, such as con 
-type walls, etcetera 


• Short-range footballs. Lightweight, flexible footballs of 
polyethylene arc designed for safe play in small recreation 
areas. Forty circular holes in the football help to limit flight. 
These footballs do not have the springy bounce of inflated 
halls. For further information, circle #103. 


• A paii# which dries to a glazed, tile-like surface was ori¬ 
ginally developed to coat guided missiles. It is resistant to 
yvater, impact, and abrasion, harsh cleaners, chemicals, and 
solvents. This epoxy paint can he applied over practically 
any Ulterior surface by brush, roller, or spray. It cuts doyvn 
on coating cost drastically as opposed to such material- as 
ceramic tile, plastics, and glass. The estimated life of a wall 
properly coated with the paint is fifteen years, as compared 
to an average of three to four years with regular paint. For 
further information, circle #104. 


• Greenery adds to the scenery. 
Street planters made of fiberglass 
add to the eye appeal of malls and 
sidewalks, can be used at the en¬ 
trance of buildings or within them. 
Planters are impervious to most 
normal abuses; they are eminently 
scrubbable and look like new with 
a little soap and water. Designed 
as cylinders, squares, rectangles, 
hexagons, triangles, circles, and 
semi-circles, the planters come in 
standard colors—rvhite, off-yvhite, 
blue gray, sand brown, gray 
green, and vyarm gray. All have 
recessed bases of contrasting colors. Thirty-three sizes avail¬ 
able ranging from two to eight feet in diameter, from sixteen 
inches to thirty-nine inches in height. Planters are light¬ 
weight for their size, have a tensile strength equal to that of 
steel. For information on these and exceptionally attractive 
yvaste-disposal units of fiherglass. circle #105. 

• A nerv compilation of reereation-and-learning materials 
for children covers arts, crafts, music-making, dramatic 
play, yvoodworking. and athletic recreation. Aids which en¬ 
courage scientific' inquiry in nature study, yveather, mag¬ 
netism. geography and outer Space are part of this attractive, 
readable catalogue. For copy, circle #106. 

• A neyv chemical formulation used to construct, repair or 
resurface yvalks. tennis courts, swimming pool aprons, or 
parking areas applies speedily and shorvs more than three 
times the impact resistance of concrete. It cannot chip, 
crack, flake, or shatter, even under heavy loads. It defies 
extremes of heat, frost, and other inclement weather. For 
further information, circle #107. 

» Lo'fs in iumpahle. climhable constructions give play¬ 
grounds a rustic frontier atmosphere. In Hayward, Califor¬ 
nia. the George E. Weekes. Jr. Memorial Park features this 
equipment. Slide towers, swing sets, lookout toxvers, hori¬ 
zontal bars are all built with machine-peeled poles of rvood. 
The logs are protected against decay by a pressure treatment 
yvhich leaves the surface entirely clean. Preservation is ae- 
eomp'ished by using liquified petroleum gas as a carrier for 
the preservative. The gas evaporates leaving the crystal 
preservat ir e. For further information, circle #10!!. 

• Make tracks on snorv. A mechanical ski sleigh called the 
Eskimotor adds efficiency and comfort to rvintertime activi¬ 
ties. Precision flotation design permits the rider to skim over 
the top. yvhatever the depth, Speeds up to twenty Mint can 
he attained. The machine has a shatterproof yvindshield. 
pull-rope starter, handle-bar steering with hand throttle, 
half-barrel type windbreaker for utmost rider comfort, posi¬ 
tive steering steel runners, and tyvelve-ineh-wide caterpillar 
tear dtive. belt rvith cleats. Game wardens, maintenance 
men. campers, skiers, and ice fishermen can get to their des¬ 
tination better yvith Eskimotor. For further information, 
circle #109. 
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TRADE MART 
FREE AIDS 

Here are catalogues, brochures, films, booklets, services available, 
samples, and so on to help the recreation leader. Circle on the cou¬ 
pon the number of any item about which you want more information. 




INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 

Page 

American Playground Device Inside Back Cover 

Carabo Cone ._. 487 

Care _ 487 

Castello Fencing & Judo 487 

Classified Advertising_ .... 540 

Cosom Industries_ 531-2 

Day Camp Program Book 485 

Dutch Maid__ 483-4,543-4 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Clay, glazes, colors, accessories ami potter’s 
v.-Iieels are detailed in a very readable cata¬ 
logue. Tips on techniques for firing, mixing 
casting slips and what material to use when 
or where are included. For copy, circle #120. 

You can’t duplicate the crown jewels, hut 
you can make laey, sparkly, delicate jewelry 
—earrings, hrooehcs, necklaces, etcetera with 
costume jewelry supplies. For catalog of ma¬ 
lt rials, circle #121. 


EQUIPMENT 

\et values in basketball, tennis, volleyball, 
baseball batting cage nets, ice-hockey goal 
nets, field-hockey nets, gym dividing nets, and 
backstops of varying styles and quality arc 
offered. Golf practice targets and nets, too. 
For further information, circle #126. 

Pool accessories. Diving towers, pool lad¬ 
ders, guard chairs, life lines, buoys, water 
slitles, umbrellas are detailed in Midwest com¬ 
pany’s literature. For copy, circle #127. 


Gold Medal___508 

H & R Manufacturing_487 

Honda Associates. 489 

Monroe Company_ 489 

National Studios_ 495-6 

1963 Round-The-World Tour 488 

Robert L. Miller Co__ 487 

toilaflex_ Inside Back Cover 

World Wide Games_ 487 

z;r::: 


FOOTBALL 

BASKETBALL 

ICE-HOCKEY 

Last fall, the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association extended its 
baseh all-softball team accident 
insurance program to provide 
coverage for FOOTBALL, ICE 
HOCKEY, AND BASKETBALL 
teams participating in the pro¬ 
grams of NRA-affiliated recrea¬ 
tion agencies. 

The 1962 rates are the same as 
last year. THERE HAS BEEN NO 
PREMIUM INCREASE. 

For additicnal information and 
a brochure-application, circle 
#150 on the coupon to the right. 


December, 1902 


Plastic taint has practically unlimited possi¬ 
bilities in an arts-and-crafts program. Pottery, 
wood, paper, glass, canvas, metal, fabrics can 
be decorated with this paint. Striking effects 
can be achieved by using iridescent luster 
beads in white, gold, and silver. A pattern 
catalogue is also available from the manu¬ 
facturer. For literature, circle #122. 

Need a potters wheel? Decorating wheels, 
wedging tables, modeling tables, and clay sup¬ 
plies of all kinds are among the products of¬ 
fered by East Coast Company. For catalog, 
circle #123. 

Enamel glazes are stable, high gloss, semi¬ 
opaque. Series offers fine brilliant reds, true 
orange, russet, and black metallic luster. Ru¬ 
tile matte, and transparent gloss glazes are 
also described and lovely results—vases, pitch¬ 
ers, bowls—photographed in catalog. For 
copy, circle #121. 

Do-it-yourself antiquinc. Redecorate furni¬ 
ture, beautify picture frames, with antique 
sprays in Hat black, white, or gold. Can be 
used on wood, metal, glass, paper, ceramics 
and leather. For further information, circle 
#125. 


An extensive collection of gymnastic sup¬ 
plies includes trunks, gym shoes, athletic 
equipment, such as parallel bars, twisting 
belts, rowing machines, etcetera. Bleachers, 
scoreboards, locker accessories, dividing cur¬ 
tains, mats, and body building equipment are 
noted and illustrated, too. For catalogue, cir¬ 
cle # 128, 

Safe homing fun with a Bubble Buggy. Guar¬ 
anteed unsinkahle, this craft is powered by a 
2',{>-!ip motor, is geared for forward and back¬ 
ward motion, and reaches speeds up to seven 
smi. Gan be maneuvered in shallow or deep 
water and will run for over an hour on a quart 
of gas. Supports upwards of five hundred 
pounds, is ten feet long. For further informa¬ 
tion, circle #129. 

Portable, take-me-alonc stove can be folded 
into carrying case. Four-way heat control on 
four levels. Steel-rod leg anti frame construc¬ 
tion, warp-proof grill surface. For further in¬ 
formation, circle #130. 

Horticultural supplies for park and golf 
course planting and maintenance are detailed 
in a new catalogue describing plants, bulbs, 
fruit and shade trees, fertilizing, and growing 


PLEASE NOTE EXPIRATION DATE 

Clip and mail today, to 

RECREATION Magazine, Dept. R1062. 8 W. 8lh St„ New York 11 

This coupon expires February 1, 1963 
Flease send me mere information on circled products. 
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equipment ami supplies. For copv, circle 
#131, 

LUut kart! A miniature cycle with a 2 1 /c-hp 
motor which can be carried in the trunk of a 
car is fine for fishing, hunting, off-the-road 
purposes. The vehicle Weighs less than seventy 
pounds. For further information, circle #132. 

Keep plumbinc lines and sanitary systems 
clean and odorless with cultures of bacteria 
which break down waste and eliminate odors 
completely. Use in camps, trailer camps, hos¬ 
pitals, restrooms, indoors or out. Company 
also manufactures a chemical compound which 
kills roots causing sewer obstruction. For 
further information, circle #133. 

Tennis court tates made from Saran plastic 
yarn stand up better than cotton, will not mil¬ 
dew. They show up better than cotton tapes 
and hold (heir whiteness. Minimum stretch. 
For further information, circle #134. 

\ isicii.ity plus. Fluorescent-pigmented, pres¬ 
sure-sensitive sign and label material has high 
visibility over a long period of exposure to all 
types of weather. Can he used for signs and 
markings, announcements, identification of 
equipment. For further information, circle 
#133. 

Outdoor and campinc equipment. Useful 
items, from a canvas drinking cup, an egg 
holder that snaps together like a string of 
heads, zipper and duffel hags, to portable 
stoves and mattresses. Fishermen, hunters and 
campers as well as hikers will find a lot of 
useful items in this catalogue. For copy, circle 
#136. 

Put the stove in the pocket and go camping. 
Swedish stove measures only 2V4" high bv 
3V&" in diameter, yet can cook a complete 
meal. Family-sized tents, cots, outdoor cloth 
ing, lamps and lanterns, saws, axes, and other 
tools are some of the other items described 
and illustrated in catalogue of outdoor equip¬ 
ment. For copy, circle #137. 

The touch of prestige. Staff, volunteers, 
honorary members, those deserving awards 
stand out with a personalized or departmental¬ 
ized badge, emblem, or pin. Need a publicity 
pickup? A badge for your personnel will iden¬ 
tify staff and add a distinctive touch. For 
further information on badges of all sorts, cir¬ 
cle #133. 


Snazzy is the word for this catalogue of sports 
and game equipment. The equipment illus¬ 
trated is a tasteful collection of U.S. and in¬ 
ternational favorites. Throwing games, base¬ 
balls, bocce balls, soccer shoes, golf umbrellas, 
croquet, shuffleboard, chess and muscle build¬ 
ing fitness equipment, along with exception¬ 
ally good looking trophies and prizes are de¬ 
scribed. Fot further information, circle #139. 

Safe fencinc. A large collapsible rubber cup 
makes foil tip safe without the need for face 
mask or chest protector yet still permits tradi¬ 
tional swordplay. For leatlet, circle #140. 

Water skis —jumpers, speedsters, trick skis, 
kidsters. slalom skis are a lew of the types 
available from Midwest company. Catalogue 
also describes accessories—aquaplane, tow- 
ropes and floats, harnesses. For copv, circle 
#141. 

What’s rest for your roat? To select the 
correct gasoline or oil for your engine, you 
need a twenty-four-page booklet entitled In¬ 
board ami Outboard Marine Engine Gasoline 
und Oil Recommendations. For copv, circle 
#142. 

Svelte, modern pi.ay equipment is a swoosh 
of intriguing forms. Sculptured shapes in ab¬ 
stract and realistic designs challenge chil¬ 
dren’s imaginations and arc visually stimulat¬ 
ing to the adult population as well. Concrete 
reinforced with steel requires no upkeep. In¬ 
tegrally cast colors cannot wear away. Safe 
and accessible equipment is illustrated dra¬ 
matically in free catalogue. For your copy, 
circle #143. 

WfNTER ad\ enturing with skis and snowshoes. 
Quality skis in metal and wood and ski acces¬ 
sories galore. Also toboggans made of maple, 
hockey sticks, and snowshoes of various de¬ 
signs. Catalogue includes tips on skiing. For 
copy, circle #144. 

Curling, anyone? Custom-engineered rinks 
give the proper surface for the sport you want 
to piav. For curling, a uniformly hard ice; for 
hockey, hard, dry surfaced ice; for skating, a 
smooth, damp ice. Catalogue photographs and 
describes installations of all sorts for sports. 
For your copy, circle #143. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TEN TIMES OVER 

For your board members, volunteers, co-workers- America's leaders in the effective 
use oileisure .. 

RECREATION 

Your gift cf RECREATION Magazine ten times over the next year will give them the 
overall picture and help them grasp all the facets of their role in the recreation field. 

Of course, you: gift will be announced by a handsome, colorful card. Jus; send us the 
names and addresses of the recipients cf yaur gift subscriptions (also, please include 
your awn name and address). Enclose your check or mcr.ey order for $3.03 fer each 
subscription. Then, RELAX. We'll take care cf the rest and see that your gift is de¬ 
livered ten times. 


LOW-COST AIDS 

Order these resources and references di¬ 
rectly from source given (enclose remittance). 


Organization of a physical fitness pro¬ 
gram. Physical Fitness Elements in Recrea 
tion, published in October by the President’s 
Council On Youth Fitness, will he of special 
interest—and use—to loaders in public and 
private youth service agencies, since it focuses 
attention on physical activities in the recrea¬ 
tion, rather than the school, setting. It stresses 
the importance of a community organization 
plan, the use of all available resources and 
facilities, and the need for family participation. 

At least half of the hook is given over to 
appendices that provide help in setting up a 
physical-fitness program: a sample agreement 
between a school district and a city recreation 
department; a park-school plan; typical pro¬ 
visions of state recreation enabling acts; city 
charter provisions; a challenge obstacle 
course; sources of official rules and selected 
references. 

The National Recreation Association has 
sent a copy of this booklet as a service to all 
of its affiliated agencies. It is available for 
$.25 from the Superintendent of Documents,! 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


A new look at the space age through postage 
stamps. In Conquest of Outer Space, an inter¬ 
national stamp authority has followed a 
method of division new in philatelic circles, 
that of placing all the stamps dedicated to a 
particular subject together. This book con¬ 
tains illustrations of over two hundred stamps, 
covering the period of scientific history of 
rockets from Pythagoras in COO BC to Kon¬ 
stantin Tsiolkovsky in onr time. The hook 
cun be used as a stamp album; in addition, it 
has technical data concerning the subject on 
each page opposite the stamp selections. Avail¬ 
able for $1.50 from H-R Productions, Inc., 17 
Fast 45th Street, New York 17. 


Runninc an amateur baseball program? 
The Executive's Handbook of the American 
Amateur Baseball Congress contains digest of 
high-school and college eligibility restrictions 
which may apply to nonscholastic summer 
baseball and its effect on the eligibility of the 
remaining players. Available for $1.00 from 
the AABC, P.8, Box 44, Battle Creek, Mich¬ 
igan. 


Confusion or cohesion? A kit prepared Ly 
the Associated YM-YWHAs of Greater New 
York is a guide for community centers in or¬ 
ganizing a volunteer service department. It 
contains a pamphlet guide, recruitment flyers, 
a manual for volunteers to acquaint them 
with the range and responsibilities of their 
involvement, and a request-for-volunteer serv¬ 
ice form. AH of these materials are well pre¬ 
sented and would he valuable to organizations 
who are. in a qnandry about how to organize 
a volunteer force into a cohesive working 
unit. Available for $1.00 from the Associated 
Y’s, 33 West 60th Street, New York 23. 
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PRAISED BY RECREATION LEADERS 



FOR 

FUN AND 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS i 


ANOTHER COSOM FIRST 

SAFE-T-PLAY 

HOCKEY 


“Just what We’ce wanted for years!” That typi¬ 
fies the enthusiastic reception given our 
new Safe-T-PIay Indoor-Outdoor Hockey 
Kit. In all our years of making Safe-T-Play 
equipment, we have never seen so much 
enthusiasm for new equipment. 


Balls (2 15/16" dia.) are supplied 
for play on grassy outdoor areas. 
Lightweight, hollow pucks (3" dia.) 
are included for play on smooth 
surfaced outdoor areas or gym floors 
indoors. 

List: $25.00 each 
Shipping wt.: 7 lbs. each 


Now your classes can enjoy the fun and 
activity of hockey without need for costly 
protective equipment. Light, flexible Poly¬ 
ethylene sticks and balls for play on grass 
and special Safe-T-Play pucks for hard 
surfaces, permit vigorous activity indoors 
as well as outdoors. You can use this kit 
all the year around; solving the problem 
of exercise when weather is wet or cold. 


The Safe-T-Play Indoor-Outdoor Hockey 
Kit contains 12 sticks of 3634" length, 3 
Little Fun Balls, 3 pucks, 4 goal markers 
and complete instructions. Like all other 
Safe-T-Play products, this hockey kit is 
precision injection-molded of highest qual¬ 
ity Polyethylene for rugged use and long 
life. Cost of equipping 12 players for year 
around play is but $25; economy indeed! 


c o S O M 

ORPORATION 


IAT • FUN BALL • HOCKEY • FUN FOOTBALL • 
SEE YOUR SPORTS SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 
6030 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS IS. MINN. 


^cb^oip, 

SAFE-f-PlAY < 


HOCKEY 






Great for camps, playgrounds and gymnasiums 


ggM 4r 
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Administration 

Camp Self-Inspection Blaak .. March 137 

Campiag Unlimited . .. .March 146 

Community Recreation on a Trial Basis, Don Henkel . October 400 

Community Calendar, A, Herbert L. Foster . .November 444 

Competitive Examination for Hiring Lifeguards, 

Franklin A- Lindeburg .June 303 

Cooperative Planning * . October 416 

County’s Role in Recreation, Joseph Preudergast December 512 

Department of Recreation and Community Services * .June 284 

Developing the Recreation Area as a Neighborhood Center Ocrobcr 409 

Do You Need Funds for Planning? Sidney H. Woolner ... September 347 

Gettiog Community Support for a Master Park Plan, Betty Niven December 498 

Home for the Range, A . 

Increased Leadership Boosts Playground Attendance . 

In Plain English * 

Land Ethics, W. C. Yeomans . 

Looseleaf Organization * . 

Metropolitan Problems and Politics * 

Miraculous City, The * . . 

Mutual Benefit Plan, Albert L. Phillips 
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February 97 

April 20 3 
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November 475 

May 232 
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June 320 
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Reclaimed for Rccreatioo, Fred Coombs 
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Part 1 . 

Part II 
Pan III 

Recreation Demands on Public Water Supplies, 

Charles H. W. Foster 

Recreation in Acttoo * . 
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Reservoirs for Recreation, Eugene IT'. Weber 

Spotlight on Spring Meetings * . . 

Squeeze Out, The, Sidney G. Lutzin . 

State and Local Developments, Elvira Delany . 


June 299 
February 99 
May 269 
September 362 
October 415 
December 5 11 
January 32 


Striking National Developments, George Butler . 

Today's Philadelphia . 

Unincorporated Areas . 

Water for Recreation, Robert Hutchings . 

We Must Preserve Campground Habitat, Arthur W. Magill . 

Your Agency’s Portrait, W. C. Sutherland . 

( See also: Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout) 


September 349 
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June 292 

. October 384 

December 500 
November 447 
September 354 
October 390 
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May 256 

November 464 
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June 286 

December 516 
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June 297 
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Aging 


Accentuate the Positive, May Neal . 

.February 

70 

Camping for Seniors . 

May 

'/V, 

Classes for Seniors * .. 

.May 

7.4-l 

Counseling for Elderly * . 

.October 

4K4 

Dance, Seniors, Dance. Irene Weed Smith . 

.May 

262 

Fallow Pasture * .. 

.January 

7 4 

15th Conference on Aging * . . 

. May 

741 

Harvest Picnic * . 

November 

4/4 

Our Senior Citizens * . 

.May 

230 

Physical Activity * . 

.May 

258 

Planning for Older Adults . 

. May 

!•>/ 

Recreation for Retirees, James P. Lloyd . 


238 

Recreation for Seniors * . . 

April 

177 

Senior Adults Basketball, * James W. Cook . 

. May 

228 

Senior Service Corps * . 

. October 

4X7 

Senior Times * .. .. 

October 

3X5 

Service for Seniors * . 

.February 

94 

Training Program for Aged * . 

May 

232 

Westchester County, New York, Program 

January 

74 

Yellow Rose, A * . 

December 

490 
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Away We Go' * . October 

Barriers to Service, Wilko B. Schoenbohm 

and Robert W. Schwanke . May 

Command Performance, Robert Af Dula . May 

Delaware River Pact * . . January 

Diving into Shuftleboard * . December 

Eyesores * . . December 

Five-Alarm Arts and Crafts, Dorothy Jones October 

Freewheeling Fuo * October 

From Wing-Ding to Hioky-Dink, Hugh Scott . May 

Fun-Mobile * . April 

George’s Island * . September 

Home for the Range, A February 

Lake Where Each Cares to Share, The, Charles C. Niehuis October 

Mobile Pools * . January 

Mountain Youth Camp, Cosste L. Smith .March 

Nature Center in a State Park, A, Leslie S. Clark May 

Our Fourth National Seashore * ... . November 

Outdoor Recreation Areas for Housing Projects, Albert Mayer ... May 
Outdoor Recreation and the Delaware River Basin, 

Frank W. Dressier . June 

Out of this World * . ■ . .June 
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9 

490 
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394 

403 

248 

177 

364 


145 

235 
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278 
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* Short item or article of less than one page 


Playground Equipment . . . Today and Tomorrow 
Proposal for Outdoor Recreation Resources * 

Quick Action Pays Off, Kenneth Smithee 
Reclaimed for Recreation, Fred Coombs 
Recreation for Retirees, James F. Uoyd 
Reservoirs for Recreation, Eugene W. Weber 
Striking National Developments, George Butler 

Today’s Philadelphia. 

37,000 Acre Proposal by National Park Service * 

Trailblazing the Long Path *. 

Vandalism in N. Y. C. Parks * .. 

Water for Recreation, Robert Hutchings . 

We Must Preserve Campground Habitat. Arthur V( r , Magill 

You Ain’t Seen Nothing Yet, Harvey Pollack . 

Zoo That Rolled Around, The * . 


Armed Farces 

Command Arts and Crafts Achievement Award * 

Command Performance, Robert Al. Dula 

15th Air Force Yourh Director’s Workshop * ... 

Operation Youth * . 

Recreation for Today's Military Man, 

Major General H. C. Donnelly . 

Youth in Command, AUldred Pender Deaton 


Arts and Crafts 

After-School Arts aad Science, Betty Whalen 
Arts and Crafts Corner, Edited by Shtrley Silbert 


Art Is More Than Child's Play * . . 

Button Bracelet * . 

Course for Puppetry Teachers, A * 

Crushed Shell and Gravel Painting, * Gale Bruce 
Discovering Primitive Arrises, H. Regnier 
Government and the Arts, August Heckscher 
Looking at the World . . . Thru Medieval Glasses, 

Pearl Greenberg . . 

Prettiest Train Ever Seen ' . 

Re-Using Crepe-Paper Streamers, * William R. Long 

( See also: Cultural Arts and Activities) 


Month Page 

April 187 

May 231 

June 305 

. January 32 

May 238 

November 447 

April 199 

June 286 

.January 9 

January 23 

November 477 


September 340 
October 385 


June 283 
. . May 240 

.February 58 

.... June 278 

. January 14 
February 72 


October 407 
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March 164 
April 206 
September 374 
October 419 
November 458 
January 16 
. October 419 
. January 39 
September 374 
November 456 
November 467 


February 102 
February 93 
Seprember 374 


Athletics 

(See: Sports, Safety) 


Awards 


AMF Awards (Third Annual) * . October 388 

American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society Medal Awards February 58 

Command Arts and Crafts Achievement Award * ..June 283 

Conservation Awards * . June 298 

Graduate Study Awards .September 364 


Boating 

( See: Sports, Safety, Camping) 


Band Issues 


Canada: Winnipeg ' 
CColorado: Boulder * 
Nebraska: Omaha * 

New York State . 

Oklahoma: Tulsa * . 


January 9 

October 387 
Seprember 336 
December 492 
January 9 


Camping 


Camp Self-Inspection Blaak ..March 

Camping for Fvety Taste * . March 

Camping for Seniors .May 

Camping Unlimited . . March 

Campsites Full * .. . March 

Canoe Course for the Blind, Gordon T. Howes . March 

Day Camp Staff Training, Grace L. Mitchell ..March 

Day Camp Study * . . .... .May 

Education for Camping, * Vera Williams . March 

Families Learn By Doing, E. A. Scholer . March 

Inspirational Programs in the Church Camp, 

Betty van der Smissen March 

Learning Family Camping Skills * March 

Mountain Youth Camp, Cossie L. Smith March 

Music under the Redwoods, Matt C. Thiltgen . June 

Playground Camping, Jack Stovel March 

Rainy Days in Camp. S. Theodore Woal March 

Rethinking Camp Science, William T. Harty March 

Sharing the Wealth with Campers * .January 

3rd Ohio Workshop on School Camping and 

Outdoor Education * . June 

Travel with the North Wind. Roderick MacRae February 

Trends and Problems of Organized Camping. Stanley W. Stocker March 
Ways along rhe Waterfront March 


137 

158 

236 

146 

158 

131 

155 

232 

153 

128 


145 

312 

152 

147 

149 

23 


Church 

Church and Recreation, The, William R. Fortner . November 455 

Down on the Farm * . . .November 475 

Inspirational Programs in the Church Camp, Betty van der Smissen March 157 
Training Church Leaders * . November 4 7 "’ 


December. 1962 
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Month Page 

Colleges ond Universities 

I', ,n Cuiiege. Jan S. Paul . . June 282 

Giui-’e'Williams College * . .-.June 284 

Pa:'v Students * .November 475 

Prt iession.il College Union and Recreation Field * . May 232 

Reclaimed for Recreation, Fred Coombs .January 32 

Community Action and Program 

Community Development in Oakland, California *. 

Getting Community Support for a Master Park Plan, Betty Niven 
Philadelphia's Garden Blocks and 4-H Clubs, Louise Bush-Brown 
Recreation and the Sister Ciry Program, Keith A. Macdonald 

Conservation 


February 57 

December 498 
June 289 

February 64 


Clean Water * . 

Conservation Awards * 

Conservation Bravos! ' •• . 

Conservation Donation * . .. . 

Conservation of Natural Resources 

Education and the Open Space Problem. Harlan B. Brumsted 

Green Islands Needed . 

Memorial Grove * 

Philadelphia’s Garden Blocks and 4-H Clubs, Louise Bush-Brow 

Pollution Threat * .. 

Presidents Plan for Expanding Recreation Areas. The . 

Reclaimed for Recreation, Fred Coombs ... . 

Reservoirs for Recreation, Eugene W. Weber 

Water for Recreation, Robert Hutchings . . . 

We Must Preserve Campground Habitat, Arthur W. Magill 

Cultural Arts and Activities 

After-School Arts and Science, Betty Whalen . 

Arts of the United States. The * 

Attendance Rises at Museums * . . 

Book Week, 1962 * . 

Carpe Diem, Siebolt Frieswyk . 

Children’s Theatre Conference * 

Community Festival, The John Clirner . 

Culture Attracts Tourists* . 

Dance, Seniors, Dance, Irene Weed Smith 
Dances and Music Sessions * 

Discovering Primitive Artists, E. H. Regnier 
Drama Given Free Play,* Ain. Elizabeth Heinz 
Drama Is Recreation, Virginia Musselman and 

Siebolt 11. Fries u yk . . 

First Coordinator of Cultural Activities * 

Government and the Arts, August Hecksther . 

It's in the Bag, Dad * 

Major Minors Swing It. The 

Music Under the Redwoods. Matt C. TFt It gen 

No Strings * 

National Cultural Center * . . 

National Music Week * . 

No Deadbeats * _ . . 

Office of Cultural Executive, New York City * 

Preludes to Action * 

Puppetry and Children, Ludu ig Riemenuhneider 
Rockefeller Grant for Study of Latin-American Music * 

World Theatre Days * 

(See also: Arts and Crafts) 

Dance, Drama, Dramatics 

(See: Cultural Arts & Activities) 

Delinquency (Juvenile) 

Federal Grants for Juvenile Delinquency * 

Ripe for Trouble, John S. Nagy 
Unacceptable?, The, Ernest Goranson 


November 476 
June 298 
June 290 
June 283 
December 492 
January 30 
December 492 
September 335 
r June 289 

..September 335 
.April 181 
January 32 
November 447 
June 280 

June 297 


October 407 
January 10 
January 9 
October 3 86 
November 441 
April 179 
February 101 
June 284 
May 262 

June 284 

November 456 
June 282 

February 75 
March 121 
November 467 
February 93 
January 25 
June 312 

November 476 
March 121 
April 180 
November 475 
February 58 
February 100 
October 401 
October 387 
March 122 


October 388 
November 445 
January 18 


Education 

Day Camp Staff Training, Grace L. Mitchell ... 

Education for Camping,* Vera Williams 

Playground Leaders Training Institute * . 

2nd Annual Seminar on Arts, Education, and Modern Life ’ 
7th National Institute for Public Recreation Executives, 

W. C. Sutherland . . 


March 

March 

April 

June 

May 


155 

153 

181 

284 


(See also: Colleges & Universities; Philosophy Theory) 


Federal Action and Legislation 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation * . . 

Centennial Anniversary, U. S. Department of Agriculture * 

Community Centers for Vancouver, B. C.* .. 

Clark Bill for State Grants to Develop Arts * . 

Congressional Scorecard * . . 


Do You Need Funds for Planning? Sidney H. Woolner 

‘Federal Aid for Fish and Wildlife Restoration * . 

Forest Added to Saguaro National Monument * . 

Government and the Arts, August Hecksther . 

Humphreys Bill for Federal Advisory Council of the Arts ' 

Javits Bill for U. S. National Arts Foundation *. 

Juvenile Delinquency: Federal Grants for * . 

National Cultural Center * . 

National Park Service (Billionth-Visitor Day) * 

National Park Study * . 

National Recreation Policy * 

New Frontiers for Mission 66, Conrad Wirth 

Open Space Program, The * . 

Our Fourth National Seashore * .. 

Outdoor Recreation Advisory Council * 

Outdoor Recreation in America. George D. Butler 

Part 1 . 

Part II 

* Short item or article of less than one Page 


April 179 
March 122 
March 121 
October 3 88 
March 122 
April 180 
September 336 
September 347 
June 284 
January 10 

November 467 
..October 388 
October 
October 
October 
October 
September 335 
September 364 
..January 1 1 

September 335 


388 

388 

388 

388 


Peace Corps, The * . 

Population Facts * . 

President's Plan for Expaodiog Recreation Areas . 

Proposal for Outdoor Recreation Resources * . 

Recreation in the Peace Corps . 

Recreation Tax * . 

Recreation Use of Farm Lands ... 

Restoration of Fish and Wildlife * . 

State and Federal Inter-Agency Committees * . 

Third National Seashore * . 

locks Island National Recreation Area * . 

IJ. S. Children’s Bureau * . 

IJ. S. Travel Service * . 

Youth Conservation Corps * . 

Fitness 

Current Fitness Programs . ... 

Documentary on Fitness Activities in Recreation, A 

Fitness Failures * . 

Fitness Frontiers * . 

Fitness in Florida * . 

Hydraulic Fitness * . 

Leaders in Fitness * . 

Physical Fitness and Community Recreation, 

Charles B. "Bud” Wilkinson . 

Playground Fitness Program, James J. Pompo and Joseph Seavey . 

Games and Hobbies 

Photography * . 

Ringer * . 

Rocky Roundup * . ; ... .. 

2nd Annual ’’Anscochromc of the Year” Contest * . 

Shutter Fee * — . 

Skatc-Capadcs . 

Traps . . 

Traveling Vegetable and Other Games, J. D. McAulay . 

Holidays and Special Events 

Astronaut Day * . . . 

Bicentennial, Charlottesville, Virginia * . 

Discovering Primitive Artists, E. H. Regnier . 

Four Games for Christmas, Roger Ah Fckgren . 

Gold Rush * . 

Halloween 'Treats”—1961 * . 

Helicopter Witchery * 

Model Train Races * 

Morale Builders * 

1962 National Library Week * . ........... 

Pennants Fly, The * . .. 

Revisit from Santa * . . . 

RoIlcr Skating Party. A 

Space Race * .. 

They Came to the Fair * . 

Turtle Happy * . 

United Nations Day * 

III and Handicapped, Hospitals 

Barriers to Service, Wtlko W. Schoenbohm and 

Robert W. Schteanke . 

Blind Children on the Playground, Marshal Smith . 

Camping Unlimited . 

Canoe Course for the Blind, Gordon T. Howes . 

Graduate Study Awards * . 

Include ALL Children, Alfred H. Moore . 

Realistic Adjustment * . 

Rx for the 111 and Handicapped .. . 


Recreation for the Mentally Retarded Child, Chuck Woods . 
Wishbones and Sugarplums * . 


Month 

P.ige 

April 

179 

December 

49J 

..February 

57 

April 

181 

May 

231 

May 

233 

.March 

121 

December 

700 

..February 

57 

April 

180 

October 

387 

October 

387 

March 

121 

February 

57 

May 

231 

..September 

345 

. January 

26 

February 

57 

January 

22 

Dec ember 

490 

January 

22 

September 

336 

September 

343 

April 

190 

March 

122 

October 

383 

February 

95 

February 

58 

March 

158 

. December 

517 

April 

203 

February 

91 


June 278 
September 364 
November 456 
December 519 
January 22 
October 387 
October 384 
January 23 
November 477 
January 10 
June. 278 
April 177 
September 359 
January 22 
October 406 
January 23 
October 388 


May 251 

April 196 
March 146 
March 131 
September 364 
October 404 
.October 385 
..January 47 
February 105 
March 165 
April 217 
May 271 
June 319 
September 366 
October 424 
November 471 
September 355 
February 93 


International 

Abode of Three Loves, The .. . 

Accentuate the Positive, May Neal . 

A to Z *.. 

Community Festival, The, John Clirner . 

Creative Recreation in Jamaica,* Grace Walker 

Information Please * . 

Recreation in the Peace Corps . 

Round the World with Recreation . 

Skiing in Austria, Marya Welch . 

Small Seats for Small Boys. Dana E. Harlow .. 

Something Healthy from Denmark * 

Travelling Vegetable and Other Games, J. D. McAulay 

Turkish National Park Service * . 

Vacation Therapy * . 


Labor and Industry 

Employe Leisure * ... . ... 

Mutual Benefit Plan, Albert L. Phillips . 

Role of Labor in Organized Community Recreation . 

Maintenance 


November 

470 

Clean Water * . 

April 

179 

Concerning Upkeep, Arthur Todd 

March 

124 


April 

192 

G-Men * 

Litter Containers * . 


534 


..February 

February 

December 

62 

-o 

490 

101 

February 

February 

65 

November 

176 

..May 

235 

February 

60 

October 

398 

October 

383 

February 

93 

February 

91 

February 

93 

February 

93 

May 

243 

January 

31 

January 

17 

November 

476 

January 

38 

February 

98 

June 

315 

October 

423 

April 

177 

October 

388 

Recreation 











































































Month Page 

Sing a Song of Litter *. February 93 

Three Wheelers Give Big Assist to Park Work December 525 


Music 

( See: Cultural Arts and Activities; Program) 


National Recreation Association 


Advisory Committees on Cultural Activities .. March 122 

Joseph Lee: His First Hundred Years, Virginia Musselman . April 195 

NRA-ARS Relationship Study November 439 

NRA Correspondence & Consultation Service Statistics * . October 387 

NR A Service Charge . , January 9 

NRA Research Center Project * .June 283 

National Recreation Month * . . May 231 

Seventh National Institute in Recreation Administration * . September 336 

What It Means To Be . . . An Associate and an 

Affiliate of the NRA . October 389 


National Recreation Congress 

Free Time—A Challenge to Free Men. 

Gleanings from the 44th National Recreation Congress 
Housing Information—-44th National Recreation Congress 
Nature of Man . . . A Congress Highlight, The, 

Edward H. Thacker . 

Recreation: An Ever-Widening Sphere . 

Today’s Philadelphia . . 

44th National Recreation Congress, The. 


March 119 

December 502 
April 178 


May 

..June 

..June 

January 

May 


246 

285 

286 


Nature 

Audubon Camps * . 

Catcn a Hobby by the Tail * 

Expedition in Wilderness Areas * . 

Flood-Plain Zoning Provides Recreation Areas 
Nature Center in a State Park, A, Leslie S. Clark 
Nature on the Move * . . ., 

Nature Sleuths, E. Stuart Richter 

New Blooms * . . 

Our Forest Publics. David Cray 

Outdoor Recreation in America, George D. Butler 

Part I . 

Part II . 

Reservoirs for Recreation, Eugene W. Weber 

Rethinking Camp Science, William T. Harty . 

West's Population Explosion, The * 

Woods, Streams, and Sky, /:. V. Pullias 


New Publications 

Adolescent Society, The, James S. Coleman 

All About American Holidays, Maymie R. Krythe . 

Amateur Theatrccraft, Percy Corry . 

Amphibians and Their Ways, ll. Rucker Smyth . 

Art of FloWer Preservation, The Geneal Condon 

Art of Japanese Brush Painting, The, Takahiko Mikami and 

Jack McDowell . 

Art of the Lapidary, The, Brands J. Sperisen 

Art of Origami, The, Samuel Randlett . 

Better Camping . ^.. 

Better Homes and Gardens Family Camping. 

Birds of the World, Oliver L. Austin, Jr . 

Book of Nonsense Songs, A, Norman Cazden 

Book of Outdoor Winter Activities, Gunnar Peterson and 

Harry lidgren .. 

Book of Trees, The, William C. Grimm 
Camping Skills for Trail Living. John A. l^dlie 
Celebrating Christmas around the World. Herbert H. Wernecke 
Children's Theatre, compiled by Otto Maurice Forkert 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics, edited by 
Geraldine Brain Siks and Hazel Brain Dunnington 
Christmas Decorations for your Home 
CiT in Residence Camping, The, Eugene A. Turner, Jr. 

Collage, Harriet Jams and Rudi Blesh 
Complete Book of Camping, Leonard Miracle with 

Maurice Decker . . 

Complete Picnic Book, The, John E. Shallcross 

Craft of Contemporary Culture, Seon.tid Main Robertson 

Crafts Design Spencer Moseley, Pauline Johnson and 

Hazel Koenig . 

Creative Dramatics . 

Creating from Scrap, Lillian and Godfrey Frankel . 

Creative Wood Design, Ernst Rottger .. 

Cut and Paste, Minoru Kuwabara. Kenzo Hayashi. and 

Takanori Kumamoto . . 

Decorative Art of the Southwestern Indians, Dorothy Smith Sides 

Decorative Tin-Can Craft ...- . . 

Delinquency and Opportunity, Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd /;. Ohlin . 

Design and Creation of Jewelry, The. Robert Von Neumann 
Directory of Camps for the Handicapped 

Discovering Science on Your Own, Ilia Podendorf . 

Dramatics for Creative Teaching, Samuel Citron 

F.arlv English Christmas Carols Rossell Hope Robbins . 

F.xploring Science for the Space Age, Victor C. Smith 

Family Fun and Popular Parties 

Festive Decoration the Year Round, Dorothy Waugh 

File O’ Fun, Jane Harris . . 

Folding Paper Puppets, Shari Lewis and Lillian Oppenheimer ... 

Folk Dance Guide .. 

Folk Dancing—A Guide for Schools. Colleges and 

Recreation Groups, Richard G. Kraus . 

Forest, The, Peter Farb .. 

Fossils, William H. Matthews III .. 

Four New Card Gaines, Robert Abbott . 

Fun with Next to Nothing, Wesley P. Arnold and 

Wayne C. Cardy . 

Fun without Flowers, Julia Clements . 


September 

337 

June 

284 

January 

23 

June 

284 

June 

307 

May 

235 

October 

385 

May 

259 

May 

243 

October 

392 

March 

124 

April 

192 

November 

447 

March 

149 

October 

388 

May 

268 

January 

50 

. May 

272 

December 

526 

November 

479 

November 

479 

April 

220 

December 

527 

April 

219 

March 

162 

March 

167 

October 

427 

. June 

324 

March 

167 

November 

480 

March 

167 

December 

526 

September 

376 

February 

109 

May 

266 

March 

167 

. December 

527 

.June 

323 

May 

272 

January 

49 

December 

526 

February 

109 

October 

427 

April 

219 

.. January 

49 

May 

266 

May 

266 

. January 

50 

January 

49 

March 

165 


November 479 
January 49 
October 428 
November 479 
January 44 
September 376 
October 428 
, December 526 
March 162 

October 427 
June 323 
November 480 
April 214 


* Short i 


r article of less than one page 


50 

219 

318 

108 

428 

323 

323 

108 

38 

272 


Month Page 

Games for Boys and Girls, Lillian and Godfrey Frankel January 49 

Gemstones and Minerals, John Sitikansas November 480 

Gifts from the Garden, Suzanne James December 527 

Great Outdoors Book of Skin and Scuba Diving, The June 318 

Group Work Services for Blind Children in Sighted Settings May 266 

Have Fun, Get Well . January 44 

HO Primer, Linn West cot t . December 527 

How and Why Wonder Book of Sound, The, Martin L. Keen November 480 

How to Develop Mental Magic . May 272 

How to Explore the Secret World of Nature, Vinson Brown November 480 

How to Live Like a Retired Millionaire May 266 

How Life Goes On, Irving Zeichtier February I 10 

Hymn Festivals, Ernest K Emuriati .. . February 110 

Instructor's Guide to the Child Care Course. January 44 

Instruction to Community Recreation, George Butler April 179 

Invitation to Music, Elie Siegmeister . .. February 1 10 

Island in Time, Harold Gilliam . December 527 

Jewelry and Enameling, Greta Pack October 427 

Juvenile Delinquency in American Society, 

Harry Manuel Shulman 

Landscape Architecture, John Ormsbee Simonds 
Leaders Guide for Individual and Community Action 

Let's Have a Picnic . 

Let s Make Doll Furniture, Eileen Mercer 
Lisa and David, Theodore Isaac Rubin, M.D. 

Leisure and the Schools . 

Low Cost Meals That Please 

Manual of Park Equipment for Cities of 150,000 or Less . 

Master Game and Party Book, The, Genevieve Richart . 

Measuring Delinquency, Joseph IF'. Eaton and Kenneth Polk . 

Megalopolis, Jean Gottman ... . . 

Merrily We Sing —105 Polish Songs . 

Metropolitan Problem and American Ideas, The, 

Luther Halsey Gulick . . 

Mini-Trap for Rebound Tumbling, The, Rich Harris 
Modelled Sculpture and Plaster Casting, Arnold Auerbach ... 

Mosaic Art Today, Larry Argiro . 

Music for the Modern Dance, Pi a Gilbert and Aileen Lockhart 

Nature Center for your Community, A . 

New Understanding of Administration, Harleigh B. Trecker 

Opera Production, Quaintance Eaton . 

Painting in Oil bv the 5-Color Method. Michael Carter 

Party Favors and Decorations. 

Patience and Fortitude, B. Blaine, Jr., M.D. 

Photography without Fear 
Physical Education Demonstrations Made Easy, 

Wtlliam A. Healey . 

Pine Needle Crafts, Lillian M. Young . 

Plain Letters. . . The Secret of Successful Business Writiog, 

Mona Sheppard . 

Plays for Modern Youth, Marcus Konick 

Poles, The, Willy Ley and Editors of Time . 

Pooh Song Book. The, A. A Milne . 

Preparation for Art, June Ktng McFee 
Program Activities for Camps, H. Jean Berger, Ed. D. 

1961 Recreation and Park Yearbook . 

Reprints as Blueprints to Help You Plan Boating Facilities 

Research in Recreation Completed in I960 and 1961. 

Scrap Wood Fun for Kids, Robert F. Endicott . 

Secret of Finger Painting. The . 

Seeing with Pencil and Brush. Arthur Zasdenberg . 

Sense of Nature, A, John Hay and Arline Strong . 

Singers and Storytellers, William AL Hudson 

and Allen Maxwell 

Singing Juniors, Lilia Belle Pitts. Mabelle Glenn , 

Lorrain E. Watters and Louis G. Wersen . 

Successful Parries and How to Give Them, Marjorie Wackerbarth 

and Lillian S. Graham . 

Summary of Selected Features of the Indoor Swimming Pool, 

A, Frederick W. Kahms, Jr . 

1962 Summer Placement Directory . 

Supervisors in Action, Joseph J. Famularo . 

These We Inherit, Ansel Adams . 

This Is Rhythm, Ella Jenkins . 

To Be as One . 

Toddlers at Church, Jessie B. Carlson . 

Toys to Sew, Charlotte L. Davis and Jessie Robinson . 

Travel Games. 

Treasury of Christmas Music, The, W. L. Reed 
Turtles, Lois and Louis Darling 

Twenty Billion Dollar Challenge, The, Kenyon Scudder 

and Kenneth Beam . 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, Lee Steiner . 

Volunteer Coach Leader, The . 

Watercolor Simplified, John Rogers . 

Weaver's Book, The, Harriet Tidball 
Where Shall We Take the Kids? Murray Polner 

and Arthur Barron . January 50 

Wilderness Cookery, Bradford Angier . . March 167 

Wonderful Places for Children, Jane and Theodore Norman March 121 

Wonderful Places To Take Children .. May 231 

Wonderful World of Nature, The . June 323 

Young People's Science Encyclopedia . November 480 

Your Guide to Better Group Meetings . March 162 


January 

April 

June 

February 

October 

June 

Juoe 

February 

January 

May 

January 

June 

October 


September 376 
February 108 
December 527 
May 272 

June 324 
May 266 
February 109 
May 272 

December 527 
May 266 

October 427 
February 108 

September 376 
April 220 

April 219 
February 109 
December 527 
October 428 
November 479 
March 168 
February 66 
February 108 
March 122 
February 109 
January 44 
December 527 
December 526 

October 42 S 


February 109 

June 324 
April 147 
January 50 
December 527 
November 479 
March 162 
January 44 
May 272 
.June 318 
October 


November 479 

January 50 
January 50 
March 162 
December 527 
January 49 


Organizations 

News Items* 


Americao Association of Nurserymen .June 

American Institute of Park Executives .January 

April 

American Institute of Planners . January 

AMF Awards . Ocrober 

American Youth Hostels. April 

Children's Theater Conference . January 

Family Camping Federation October 

Girls Clubs of America January 

Girl Scouts of the U.S A. September 

Good Outdoor Manners Association . May 

I6th Great Lakes Park Training Institute. February 

National Barta-Leighton School .. .... February 

National Campers and Hikers Association ... Jaouary 

June 

National Association of Recreational Therapists. February 

National Conference on Social Welfare . January 

National Council on Family Recreation . April 


179 

9 

388 

179 


284 

105 

10 

180 


December, 1962 


535 




















































































can Foresters 

:ty Funds and Councils of America 


Month Page 
..October 388 
May 231 

December 490 
..April 180 


Parks 

f vj,,.. - Roh in Recreation. The, Joseph Prendergast . December 512 

,rk!< nfercnce on Parks * .. ... . . October 388 

Nature (. enter in a State Park, A, Leslie S. Clark . May 235 

Population Outstrips Park Acreage .December 509 

People 

News Items* 

Alexander, Donald Briggs October 387 

Alpsnteis, Professor lithe! J. J unc 285 

Antwerp. Robert Van Hi 

Astrup, Mark 11. October . 26 

Ham r, H. If. '>P ri1 . W 

Barber 1 awrence f. September 33t> 

Barker. 1 lltott S Ocrobcr 385 

Barker, Mrs. William I ebruary 58 

Becker B.ll J unc 2 S3 

Bel lew. Vincent D. January 23 

Bcnkerr, Carl J. J u {j c 

Bernays. Edward L. February 58 

Bodcnhagen, Robert J unc , 

Boyd, Linda September 364 

Brockman. Dorothy February 94 

Brister Robert M. September 336 

Brooke, howard J] a V 

Brown, .'to 

Brown. Cooper Othnell April 177 

Caldwell. Nat J u ( ne ^83 

(iarison. Reynold F -' ay 231 

Cavanaugh, William . ^* a > “09 

( lowes. Mi.. H. 5 September 375 

Crafts, Dr. Edward C. ^ a 7 *31 

Crawford, Robert \\ January 24 

Crockett, Mrs. M. B. January 24 

Cronin, John P 

Crowley, Jack £* a V 270 

Cukierski, Alphonse J. September 3/2 

Dempsey, Jack January 24 

Diehl, Leo . J unc 2/J 

Donovan, l.co •••• September 3/2 

Duff. Katharyn June 283 

Elsbcry, James \V. September 3 64 

Emmons. C. A. January 24 

Eppley, Dr. Garrett May 231 

Frier, Robert . May 270 

Farrell, Harry June 283 

Field, Mrs. Helen S. April 177 

Fitzgerald. Robert J. M art h 159 

Eleming, Anthony M., Jr. September 3/ 1 

Foster, Charles 11. W. June 279 

Frederick son. William, Jr. September 3l6 

George, Duane June 322 

Gibbs, Robert E. June 279 

Grater, Thomas P. February 94 

Gulick. Dr. Luther June 285 

Hamilton, I.ou March 159 

Hanna, Bert June 283 

Harnett. Dr. Frank Junc 322 

Hayes, Gene A. September 364 

Hebert, Vincent J. May 245 

Heldman. John Jr. June 322 

Hendrick. Myron N. May 244 

Heoricksen, Fred S. September 372 

Hjelte, George September 346 

Holmes. Dr. J. Clifford March 121 

Jayne, Ira Waite April 177 

Johnson, Hubert G. April 177 

Kearl, Stanley Brandon . October 385 

Kennedy, Harlan S. February 58 

Latham, Wtll.am H. May 271 

Ledger. Robert P September 37 1 

I.ilicnfcld, Jack May 271 

Macdonald, Keith A. April 215 

McNcece, Robert A. June 279 

Mendelsohn, Ellis j. June 322 

Metcalf, Harlan G. May 2 32 

Meyer, Garson May 232 

Meyer, Harold D. September 373 

Miller, Ben W. May 2 32 

Moffitt, Billie Jean September 373 

Monbcrg. Helen June 283 

Morgan, Lucy C. May 244 

Motr, Rodney F. May 244 

Mott, William Penn Jr. June 279 

Myers, Gibbs May 267 

Nading, Martin M., Jr. September 37 3 

Nickerson. Joshua A June 279 

Ozbim. Mrs. F. Lee April 215 

Parker, Jessie B. September 364 

Peck. Stephen Rogers October 385 

Perry, Jackson J. September 372 

Pike. Ruth F. March 159 

Prezioso, Dr. Sal J. February 94 

June 279 

Priolecta, Albert May 269 

Puryear, Jack April 215 

Riley, F. June 279 

Ripnen. Kenneth May 269 

Rusk. Dr. Howard A. June 285 

Schick. Harold October 426 

Scholer, Dr. F. A, (Swede) ... . June 322 

Scoyen, Fivind T. February 94 

Seeley, Clyde R. May 243 

Shanks, Melvin March 159 

Sheppard, Mona . May 270 

Skidmore, Constance ... ....June 279 

* Short item or article of less than one page 


Springer. Jack _ . 

Starkey, Patrick F. . . 

Stearns. Dorothy . 

Stcinhaus, Dr. Arthur J. . 

Thatcher. A. J. 

Thompson, George H. 

Thurbex, Donald M. D. 

Tunney, Gene. 

Wagner, Theresa H. 

Ward, George 
Watkins, Howard 
Weinrib, David 

Wilson, George T. 

Wilson, Ralph C. 

Wong, Siuling . 

NRA Staff* 

Breen, Frank J. . 

Dauncey, Helen 

Lydcll, Lulu M. 

Reed, Charles . 

Rcnsvold, Verna . 

Schmidt, Patricia 

Todd, Arthur E... 

Obituaries and Memorials* 

Ambroz, A. Otto . 

Aoderson, Walfred A. 

Barkhausen, Louis H. 

Camp, Raymond R. . . 

Comer, Hugh . 

Dahlberg, Walter B. 

Darling, J. N. ( Ding) . 

Eishburn, Blair J. 

Holbrook. David H. 

Jaeger, Ellsworth 

Kamins, Jack . 

Liles. Roy M. . 

Loucks, Glenn D. 

Maytag. Robert F. 

Rich, Howard . 

Schirrman, Richard 
Smith, Colnncl Archibald VC'. 

Starling, Thomas . 

Van Buskirk, Paul 

Watts, Lyle F. .... . .... . 

Wilke, Louis G. 

Wilsnn, Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 

Wilson, Theodore F. . 

Wright. Eliza G. 


Month 

Page 

May 

244 

April 

215 

February 

94 

.March 

121 

April 

215 

June 

279 

May 

232 

January 

24 

April 

177 

February 

94 

June 

283 

October 

385 

October 

387 

January 

24 

October 

385 


September 371 
September 342 
January 9 

January 13 

September 371 
October 387 
October 414 


216 

426 

426 

426 


October 426 
January 24 
May 245 
September 374 
.November 477 
February 94 
April 
October 
October 
October 
.September 374 
. December 491 
October 426 

.May 245 

September 374 
March 159 

April 216 

September 374 
December 491 
September 374 
April 216 

February 94 

September 374 
March 159 


Personnel 

Competitive Examination for Hiring Lifeguards, 

Franklin A. Linde berg . 

Day C amp Staff Training, Grace L. Milt hell . 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles * . 

George Williams College * . 

Increased Leadership Boosts Playground Attendance 

Median Salary for Recreation Executives . 

New Faces At The Zoo * . 

New Formula for Recruitment, Mary Jo Schroder 
New NRA Personnel Service, * W. C. Sutherland 
Personnel, W. C. Sutherland 


Playground Leaders Training Institute * .... . 

Professional College Union or Recreation Field * . 

Recreation in the Peace Corps 

7th National Institute for Public Recreation Executives, 

Personnel and Salary Study * . 

Your Agency's Portrait, W. C. Sutherland . 


June 303 

March 155 

.September 364 
Junc 284 

April 201 

June 283 

January 22 

June 320 

February 99 

February 99 

May 269 

September 362 
October 415 

December 511 


April 

181 

May 

232 

May 

233 

February 

99 

May 

269 

February 

58 

October 

415 


Philosophy ond Theory 


Carpc Diem (Editorial), Siebolt Frieswyk . November 441 

Challenge to Recreation Today, A, Luther Gulick . December 506 

Human Values of Recreation, The, Ruth Norris .. November 442 

Land Ethics. W. C. Yeomans ... . January 40 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), Joseph £. Curtis February 59 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), Thomas W. Lantz May 226 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), Julian W. Smith ... January 7 

My Philosophy of Recreation (Editorial), Lillian Summers . September 332 

Parks, Polirics and Philosophy, Ralph Wtdner April 208 

Rise and Build! (Editorial), Lillian Schwertz . December 497 

Small Seats for Small Boys (Editorial), Dana E. Harlow . October 383 

Squeeze Out, The, Sidney G. Lutzin . October 390 

These Things We Believe (Editorial) . .March 118 

Playgrounds 

Blind Children on the Playground, Marshal Smith . April 196 

From Wing-Ding to Hinky-Dink, Hugh Scott May 248 

I Live Next to a Playground . April 207 

Increased Leadership Boosts Playground Attendance April 201 

Playground Activities Here and Now . .. April 184 

Playground Camping, Jack Stovel March 152 

Playground Equipment Today and Tomorrow . April 187 

Playground Fitness Program, James J. Pompo and Joseph Seavey April 190 

Recording Summer Playground Attendance .May 247 

You Ain’t Seen Nothing Yet, Harvey Pollack . September 340 


Program 

Documentary on Fitness Activities in Recreation, A.January 26 

Drama is Recreation, Virginia Musselman and 

Siebolt H. Frieswyk .. . February 75 

Education for Camping, Vera Williams . March 153 

Education and the Open Space Program, Harlan B. Brumsted January 30 

Major Minors Swing It, The .... ... January 25 

Music under the Redwoods, Malt C. Thiltgen .. June 312 
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Nature Sleuths, E. Stuart Richter .............. 

Party Students * 

Planning for Older Adults 
Playground Camping, Jack Storel 
Preludes to Action *. 

Rainy Day Programs, S. Theodore Woal . 

Rethinking Camp Science, William T. Harty 
Sailing in Quincy Bay, Lawrence P. Creedon 
Traveling Vegetable and Other Games, The, J. D. McAulay 
Your Minor League. Ben Aiaggio .... 

( Sec also: III and Handicapped, Camping) 

Research 

Coast Guard Study * . . 

Day Camp Study * . 

Developing the Recreation Area as a Neighborhood Center 

Flood-Plain Zoning Provides Recreation Areas . 

Long Life Ahead * 

National Recreation Research Center Project * 

Our Forest Publics, Datid Gray 

Outdoor Recreation in America, George D. Butler 

Part I . . 

Part II 

Personnel and Salary Study for the Recreation Field * 

Quick Action Pays Off, Kenneth Smithee . 

Recording Summer Playground Attendance . 

Research Briefs, George Butler . 

Research Projects * 

Seminar on Rural Recreation 

Striking National Developments, George Butler . 

Study of Visitors to National Parks * ... 

Trends and Problems of Organized Camping, Stanley W. Stocker 

Yardstick of Growth, A, Muriel E. McGann . 

(See also: Administration: Areas, Equipment. Facilities, 
Colleges & Universities; Program ) 


Safety 


Camp Self-Inspection Blank 
How Long Is Too Long? * 

Maniacs on Wheels, “ O. D. Shipley 
Safety First—Fore and Aft 


After-School Arts and Science, Betty Whalen . 

Nature Sleuths, E. Stuart Richter 
Rethinking Camp Science, William T. Harty 

Sports and Athletics 

Across the River, Harry Hollands and Stanley Stenek . 

Archery Instructors Workshops * . 

Attention, Surfboardc-rs *. 

Bowling in College, Jan S. Paul 

Calling the Fair Sex 4 . 

Ford Football Competition * 

Giant Handball: Modern Vintage, * Robert Loefjelbeii 

Jet-Age Swimming * . 

LIFT Program . 

Recreation Up the Creek * . ... . 

Roll On, Rollerama, Marlin R. Wong 
Rowing World Championships * 

Safe Cycling * . 

Safety First—Fore and Aft * 

Sailing in Quincy Bay, Laurence P. Creedon . 

Senior Adult Baskerball, * James IP. Cook 

Ski Lift Inspection 4 

Skiing in Austria, Alarya Welch 

Sports for the Individual, * Ronald C . Geist . 

* Short item or article of less than one page 


Month 

Pens 

May 

259 

November 475 

M ay 

257 

March 

152 

February 

100 

March 

147 

March 

149 

June 

309 

February 

91 

June 

311 

June 

283 

May 

232 

Ocrober 

409 

June 

307 

M arc h 

122 

June 

283 

October 

392 

. March 

124 

April 

192 

February 

58 

..June 

305 

, May 

247 

. November 459 

December 507 

September 336 

October 

384 

April 

199 

June 

284 

March 

123 

February 

66 

, Layout; 


March 

137 

April 

177 

June 

283 

June 

291 

October 

407 

May 

259 

March 

149 

June 

308 

June 

284 

June 

278 

June 

282 

October 

384 

.. September 364 

April 

204 

June 

278 

October 

385 

June 

288 

September 358 

September 335 

May 

243 

June 

291 

. June 

309 

May 

228 

March 

58 

October 

398 

.. May 

228 


Sports—Main Topic of Teenagers * 

Toys, Sports and Vehicles. 

Tumble Troupe * 

Turning Dust into Spray, Doyle W . Henry 

Ways along the Waterfront 

William Tell Archery Tournament 

World of The Swimming Pool, The, Robert A. Dentler 


Month Page 

January 10 

December 523 

April 198 

June 313 

March 134 

April 205 

June 294 


State Action and Program 

Attendance Statistics on State-Operated 
Parks and Recreation Areas—1961 

Come Home Alas. 

Conservation Article in New York State Constitution * 

For Want of a Plan . 

New Hampshire State Parks * 

Managing Recreation Resources * . 

Program for Maryland Parks * . 

Program for Pennsylvania Parks * 

Recreation Demands on Public Water Supplies, 

Charles H. U". Foster . 

State Resources and Contemporary Art * 


October 38S 
November 477 
April 179 
October 414 
February 57 
September 335 
March 121 
March 121 


June 242 
September 336 


State Society News 


Arizona . 

Connecticut 

European Recreation Society 
Georgia . 

Hawaii. 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

New Hampshire 

Ohio . 

Ontario, Canada . 


Utah 

Wisconsin 


April 215 

May 243 

December 491 
April 216 

December 491 
September 372 
.January 24 

April 216 

June 322 

September 371 
November 477 
December 491 
January 24 

November 477 
December 491 
December 491 
..January 24 

October 385 


Travel 


Friendship Tour * 
Travel * . 


April 

April 


Theater 

( See: Cultural Arts & Activities) 


Youth 


Art Is More Than Child’s Play * .... 

Documentary on Fitness Activities in Recreation, A 
Dropouts 4 

Georgia Youth Workshop * 

Juvenile Delinquency * 

Low Success for a Cool Generation * 

Major Minors Swing It 

No Deadbeats * . ... . 

Operation Youth * 

Ripe for Trouble, John Nagy . 

Supervision of Teenage Society * 

Teenage Roundup 

Unacccptables, The. Ernest Goranson 

U. S. Children's Bureau 4 . . . . 

World of the Swimming Pool, The, Robert A. Dentler 

Your Minor League, Ben Maggio . 

Youth Conservation Corn * 

Youth in Command, Milded Pender Deaton . 

Youth Serves the Community, John Limbrosa 


January 16 
January 26 
November 476 
June 284 
February 57 
February 57 
. January 25 
November 475 
. June 278 
November 445 
June 284 
September 352 
January 18 
March 121 
June 294 
June 311 
May 231 
February 


November 453 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1962 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 

Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page/ 

.Allcraft Products Company, 122 Main St., Hempstead-, N. V. 

American Art Clay Company, 1717 W. 16th St.. Indianapolis, I ml, 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc., 1206 Malnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

[loin Arts and Crafts Company. 91 Morris St., Morristown, N. J. 
Ccdco, 195 Mineola Rlvrj,; Mineola, N. A . 

Economy Handicrafts, Inc., P.0. Box 210, Little Neck, L. 1., N. A. 


Gregory Kilns, 21570 Edgeelitf Drive, Euclid 23, Ohio. 322 

Horton Handicraft Company, Inc., Unionvillc, Conn. 

Kemper Tools, P.O. Box 545, Chino, Calif. 136, 176, 320 


J. C. Larson Co.,* Inc., Dept. 1505, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24. ill. 3, 105 
Magnus Craft Materials, Inc., 108 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 

S ami S Arts and Crafts, Colchester, Conn. 


*Both advertiser and exhibitor: where there is no page number, 
exhibitor alone; where page number is indicated, advertiser alone. 


tPage numbers for 1962 Volume: January 1-52; February 53112; 
March. 113-170; April 171-222; ,1/ay 223-274; June 276-326; Septem¬ 
ber 327-378: October 389-440; November 441-482; December 483-542. 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page/ 

Star Band Company, Portsmouth, Va. 

Tandy Leather Company, 384 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 1. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


American Junior Bowling Congress, 3925 West 103rd St., 

Chicago 55, HI. 

American Music Conference. 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 111. 

American Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 West 8th St., 

New Aork 11, N. A. 

Army Special Services, Washington 25, D. C. 

Athletic Institute. The, Room 805. Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 111. 

Department of the Army, Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

National Catholic Camping Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, I). C. 

National Golf Foundation, Room 804, Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 10. 111. 

National Federation of Music Clubs, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, 111. 

National Retired Teachers Association, 419 Dupont Circle Rldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Retired Persons 


274 

38 


166 


December, 1962 
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err ,srr and/or Exhibitor Pat ref 

Rille Association of America, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 

N.AA.. Washington 6, D. C. 

ties Table Tennis issociation. 1031 Jackson St., 
harlcs. Mo. 3,37 


U DIO-V1SUAL EQUIPMENT AM) SUIMM.IES 

Activity Records, Inc., 288 North Main St., Freeport, N. Y. 

Audi" \ i-pal Center, Indiana University. Bloomington. Ind. 53 

Car Im-Cone, Box 356. Searsdale, N. V. 381, 471, 487 

Exhihitei r. 1060 Mary Jane Lane. Dunedin, Fla. 

M. lloliner Inc., Andrews Road. Ilicksville, N. Y. 

Institutional Cinema Sen ice, Inc., 41 Union Sq. W est, 

New York 3, N. Y'. 

JeNco Musical Products. P.O. Box 149, Decatur, Ill. 

Mills Music. Inc.. 1619 Broadway, New Y ork 19, N Y 

National Studios, 46 YV. 48th St.'. New Y ork 36, N. Y . 104, 170, 220, 

.. 223, 282, 320, 336, 423. 471. 495-6 

Rheem Califone Corp., 5922 Bowcraft St., Los Angeles 16. Calif. .. 218 
Sound-Craft Systems, Petit Jean Mountain, Morrilton, Ark. 

Square Dance Associates, Inc., 288 North Main St., Freeport. N. Y . 


Stagecraft. 25 Belden Ave.. Norwalk, Conn. 433 

Twyman Film-. Incorporated. 329 Salem \ve., Dayton 1, Ohio 
Y illage Recreation Service, 55 W . 8th St., New York 11 . 471 


EQUIPMENT FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS, PARKS, 
PLAYCROUNDS, POOLS, RINKS, 
GYMNASIUMS, CENTERS 

American Locker Company, Inc., 211 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. 
American Playground Device Co.,* Anderson, Indiana Jun.-Feh.-Uar. 

inside bark cover, 211,245, 357. Oct. inside bark raver, 477, 
Dec. inside bark cover 

Ball-Hoy Co.. Inc..* 26 Millniin, Bronxville, N T . Y. Jan \lur.-June 

. —.. insitlr front cover 

Bolco Athletic Company. Inc., 1749 N. Eastern Ave., 

Los Angeles. Calif. 

Brinktnn. Inc.. 710 North Fourth >t., .Minneapolis 1. Minn. 

J. E. Burke Co.,* P.O. Box 986, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,57, 21.5, 229. 

. .279, 363, 382 

Champion Recreation Equipment, Inc., 1634 W. North Ave., 

Chicago 22. Ill.J53, 230, 425 

Commercial Lighting Equipment Company, 8636 Graham Avesj 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 

Creative Playthings. Inc., P.O. Box 1100, Princeton, N. J. 

Dclmer F. Harris Co., Concordia, Kansas. /73 

Earl 11. Hurley Associates, 162 Maple Ave., Corrv. Pa. 

Flxihle Company, Tile, I.oudonville. Ohio 

Game-Time, Inc.,* 616 Jonesville Rd.. Litchfield. .Midi. .. Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 

,. .. inside front cover 

H and It Mfg., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 24, 421, 487 

Ileyer Ylfg., and Sales Company, Chadwick, III. 256 

Jamison Ylfg. Company,* 8781 S. Ylettler St., 

Los Angeles 3, ( alif... Apr. inside bark rover 

Laurel Corporation, The, Shippenville, Pa. 

Mexico Forge, Inc.,* Mexico, Pa. 204, Sept, bark cover 

Miracle Equipment Company, Grinnell 18, Iowa. 113, 171, 227, 

... Sept. inside bnck cover 

Mitchell Rubber Products, 2130 San Fernando Rd., 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

Monroe Company. 181 Church St.. Colfax. Iowa . 45, 104, 136, 220, 

.v.228, 319, 372, 423, 489 

Blaycrete t .ompany, Nutleyj N. J. 

Playground Corporation id America. 524 W . 43rd St., New Y ork, N. Y 

K. E. Austin and Son, 701 Bedford Ave., Bellmore. N Y 

Recreation Equipment Corp., 724 W. 8th St., Anderson! Indiana .. 182 
Safway Everwear. 6228 West State St., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

Star Dust Pools, Lorain, Ohio 

Sun Aired Bag Company, Inc.. 8669 Fenwick St., Sunland. Calif 
rrojan Playground Equipment Mfg. Company, St. Cloud. .Minn. .. 200 
\ ogel-I eterson Company, Rt. 83 and Madison St., 

Elmhurst, III.6, 136, 234. 3.57 

MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 

Maintenance Inc., Wooster, Ohio . J is, 175,321 381 

foilaflex. Oct. inside back cover, A or. inside front rover 

..;.;. inside back <over 

Wm. (,. W estervelt and Sons, 245 Park Ave., E. Rutherford. N. J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A. J. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 228 320 

Briggs Management, 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y 

" ■7.7.7. . .6, m, 220, 277 

E. Cherry Sons and (.ompany, 5230 Baltimore Ave., 

Philadelphia 43. Pa. 

Coca-Cola Company, The, 310 North Ave., N.W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page f 

Dutch Maid Quality Confection Kitchens, 60 Clifton Blvd., 

. Clifton N. J. Oct. Back Cover, 131, 483-4, 541-2 

Farm \ acations, 500 5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 319 

Gold .Medal JYoducts Co.,* 1821-31 Freeman Ave., 

Cincinnati 14, Ohio.3, 74, 11.5, 21 6, 225, 277, 366, 419, 470, 508 

Mason Candies, Inc.," Box 549, Mineola. N. Y. 130, 175, 331, 454 

Milton Hood Ward and Company, Hotel Plaza, New York 19, N. Y. 244 


New Y’ork University, Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y’. . 176 

1962-63 Friendship Tour. 1114 South Ave., 


Pepsi-Cola Company, 500 Park Ave., New Y'ork, N. Y. 

Pipo, 882 Ylassachusetts Ave., Indianapolis. Indiana . 425 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 638 Filth Ave., New York 20, N. Y'. 321 
Seven-Up Company, The, 1300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

T. F. Twardzik and Company, Shenandoah, Pa. 5, 56, 116, 220, 

■'■■■■•..-...273, 282 


PROGRAM AIDS 

Advance Onyx Trophies, Inc., 254 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edmund Scientific Company, 101 East Gloucester Pike, 

Barrington, N. J. 

Emblem and Badge Mfg. Company, 68 Pine St., Providence, R. 1. 

. Jan & Mur. inside front cover, 211, June inside back rover, 

. 351. Nov. inside front cover 

EIliott-Morris Company, The, 678 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 

Globe Ticket Company, 112 North I2th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Morgan Sign Machine Company, The, 4510 North Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, 111. 

Program Aids Company, 550 5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y\ 

. 116,217,273 

PUBLISHERS AND PUBLICATIONS 

Association Press. 291 Broadway, New York 7. 446 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

... ■■ . Mar. inside back cover, 4.5, 321, 481 

Creative Crafts, 6015 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 480 

Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc., 282 Seventh Ave., New Y’ork, N. Y. 

.. 282 

llandweaver and Craftsman,246 Fifth Ave., New Y’ork 1, N. Y'. 168,244, 


ideas Unlimited, 5865 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 45, Ill.136 

Macmillan Company, 60 f ifth Ave., New York 11. N. Y’. 53 

Porter Sargent. 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass,.June inside 


.....*. jruiu Luver t qak ) 

Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th St. New Y’ork 10, N. Y. 169 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 

American Shulih hoard Company, 210 Paterson Plank Rd., 

Union City, N. J. 

American Trampoline Company, P. O. Box 368, Jefferson, Iowa 

Brunswick Sports, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 111.8, 1.54,174, 

— . . .. May inside front cover, 333, 4.18 

Castello Fencing, Jmlo and Karate Equipment.* 30 E. 10th St., 

New York, N. Y.5, .56, 120, 230, 315, 377, 477, 489 

Champion Knitwear Company, Inc., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Chicago Roller >kates,* 4490 West Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. Ill, 

........378, 43.5 

Cosom Corp..* 6042 Wayzata Blvd.. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

• . 4l>r. inside front rover. May inside back cover, 361, ,531-2 

Daisy Manufacturing OtSmpany, Highway 71 South, Rogers, Ark. 
Ilaytou Racquet Company, 742 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio .... 220, 

. . 234, 377 

Dimco-Gray Co., 205 East Sixth St., Davton 2, Ohio. 120, 217, 22.5, 

. ..7... 298, 37.7 

Dudley Sports Company, 633 Second Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Hanna M(g. Company. Athens, Ga... 117, 221, 245 

Hillericli and Rradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 139,44,210, 

. 242, fane inside back cover, 327, 379 

I hmda Associates, Inc., 66 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y’. 

.. 228, 320, 381, 433, 487 

I loppy-Taw Corp., 301 East 17th St., South, Salt Luke City, Utah .. 275 
Jaylro Athletic Supply Company, P. O. Box 1065, New London, Conn. 
Irving Kaye Company, Inc., 363 Prospect PL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peach Stale Scoreboard Company, 624 New St., Macon, Ga. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Remoc, Inc., P. O. Box 3177, Savannah. Ga. 

Robert L. Aliller Company Loop Tennis, P.O. Box 481, 

Tallahassee, Fla...487 

Seamless Rubber Company, The, 464 Congress Ave., 

New llaven 3, Conn. 

Sho-Sho Products Company, Holyoke, Alass. 166,173 

Sico AHg. Company, Inc., 5215 Eden Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. Feb. inside bark cover, June inside front rover , 

g. 351, Nov. inside front rover 

Sportsmaster. 1257 First National Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page f 

Superior Industries Corp.,* f>20 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 

. .. Jan.-Sept.-Oct., inside front coper, 480 

Valley Sales Company, 333 Morton St., Bay City, Midi. 

Yoit Rubber Corp,, 2945 E. 12tli St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. I, 367 

H. M. Wise Sales Agency, 212 Helen Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
Wolverine Sports Supply, 3666 South State St., Ann Arbor, Midi. 
..'. 424, 433 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Eager 

\\ orld Wide Games,* Delaware, Ohio.6, 168, 2V), 277, 487 


THEATRICAL SHIMM IES 

Leo's Advance Theatrical Company, 32 West Randolph St., 

Chicago, 111. 

Paramount Theatrical Supplies, 32 W. 20th St., 

New \ ork 11, N. Y. 100, 360 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Continued from Page 527 

Sixth St., Minneapolis 15. I’p. 114. Spiral- 
bound, $2.75. 

Libkkal Education and Music, Willis J. 
Wager and Earl J. McGrath. Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia Univ., New York 27. I’p. 
209. Paper, $3.00. 

LtSTEN and Play Book I (Violin Instruction). 
Sumniy-Burchard Co., 1834 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, 111. Pp. 23. Rook and recording, 
$2.50. 

Marais and Miranda Folk Song Jamboree, 
Ballantme Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. Pp. 154. Paper, $.50. 

Merrily Wf. Sinc: 105 Polish Folksongs. 
Wayne State Univ. Press, Detroit 2. Pp. 
284. $8.50. 

Music, Movement, and Mime for Children, 
Vera Gray and Rachel Percival. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 417 5th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
110. $2.40. 

National Anthems of the World, Martin 
Shaw and Henry Coleman, Editors. Pitman 
Publishing, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Pp. 330. $10.00. 

New Pieces for Me, (piano), Louise Garrow. 
Summy-Rirchard, 1834 Ridge Ave., Evans¬ 
ton, III. Pp 16. Paper, $1.00. 

New York Dance Directory, The. Leisure 
Press, GPO, Box 1768, New York 1. Pp. 63. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Old Soncs Everyone Loves, compiled by 
James A. Milson. Employee Relations Inc., 
13 E. 53rd St. New York 22, Pp. 16. Paper, 
$.25. 

On Dramatic Method, Harley Granville- 
Barker. Ilill and Wang, 104 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 191. Paper, $.95. 

Playing and Teachinc Brass Instruments, 
Robert W. Winslow and John E. Green. 
Prentice-Hall. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
134. Paper, $5.25. 

Playing and Teaching Percussion Instru¬ 
ments, Myron I). Collins and John E. Green. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs. N. J. Pp. 
134. Spiralbound, $5.25. 

Soncs From Shakespeare, A. S. Ramps, 11 E. 

36th St., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.50. 
Standard American Foxtrot, John Clancy 
Dance Studios, 218 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Pp. 54. Paper, $3.95, plus $.25 postage. 
Standard American Waltz, John Clancy. 
Ballroom Workshop Pub]., 218 W. 47th St., 
New York. I’p. 72. Paper, $3.95, plus $.25 
postage. 

Stories for Creative Acting, C. Robert Ease, 
Editor. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 269. $5.00. 

This Is Creative Dance. Barbara Mettler and 
Will Carbo. Mettler Studios, Box 4456, Uni¬ 
versity Station, Tucson, Ariz. Unpaged. 
$7,50. 

This Is Rhythm, Ella Jenkins. Oak Pub]., 121 
W. 47th St., New York 36. Pp. 94. $2.95. 


Treasury of American Song, A, (2nd cd.), 
Olin Downes and Elie Siegnieistor. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 410. $10.00. 

Weaver’s Song Book, The, arranged by Rob¬ 
ert Do Cormier. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 19. Pp. 177. $5.95, 

Leisure and Sociology 

Education for Leisure, S. B. Uanganathan. 
Taplinger Publ.. 119 W. 57th St., New York- 
19. Pp. 179. $4.75. 

Emerging City', The, Scott Greer. Free Press, 
60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 232. $5.75. 

Ends and Means of Urban Renewal, Phila¬ 
delphia Housing Assoc., 1717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia 3. Pp. 102. Paper, $2.00. 

Forces in Community Development, Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 106. Paper, $2.00. 

Future Metropolis, The, Lloyd Rodwin. Ed¬ 
itor. George Braziller, 215 Park Ave., S., 
New York 3. Pp. 253. $5.00. 

Leisure and the Schools, American Assoc, 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea¬ 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W.. Washington 6, 
Il.C. Pp. 186. $3.75. 

Leisure Time for Living and Retirement, 
Margaret E. Mulac. Harper Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 213. $3.95. 

New Yore Suburrs, The, (rev. ed.), Maga 
Associates, 225 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

Oceans of the World, Boris Arnov. Jr. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1720 E. 38th St., Indianapo¬ 
lis 6, Ind. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

Of Time, Work and Leisure, Sebastian de 
Grazia. Twentieth Century Fund, 41 East 
70th St., New York 21. Pp. 559. $6.00. 

People Are the City, The, Kenneth I), and 
Ethel Prince Miller. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 258. $3.95. 

Philosophy in the Mass Age, George I’. 
Grant. Hill and Wang. 104 5lh Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Plainville Fifteen Years Later, Art Galla- 
her, Jr., Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broad¬ 
way, New York 27. Pp. 301. $5.00. 

Sex Age, The, Howard VI hitman. Doubleday. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 247. 
$4.50. 

Slums and Suburbs. James II. Conant. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36. 
Pp. 147. $3.95. 

Society and Culture (2nd ed.), Francis F„ 
Merrill. Prentice-IIall, Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Pp. 619. $6.95. 

Sociology (6th ed.), Jessie Bernard, I’h.D. 
and Deborah MacLurg Jensen. C. V. Mosby, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 356. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Sociological Imagination, The, C. Wright 
Mills. Grove Press, 64 University PI., New 
York 3. Pp. 324. Paper. $1.95. 

Sociology of Urban Regions, Alvin Boskoff. 
Appleton-Cenmry-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York!. Pp. 370. $6.00. 


Time to Spare, (The Story of Man's Leisure 
Hours), Frank Jupo. Prentice-Hall, Engle¬ 
wood (Jiffs, N. J. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

Work and Leisure, Nels Anderson. Free 
Press, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 265. 
$5.00. 

Worker in an Affluent Society, Ferdynand 
Zweig. Free Press, 60 5th Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 268. $4.50. 

Sci ence 

Automation and Technological Change, 
John T. Dunlop, Editor Prentice-IIall, En¬ 
glewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 184. Taper, $1.95. 

Chemistry for Children, Virginia L. Miillin. 
Sterling Pub.', 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 117. $2.95. 

Crazy Cantilever and Other Science Exper¬ 
iments, The, Robert R. Kadesch. Harper 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New Turk 16. Pp, 
175. $3.95. 

Discovering Science on Your Own, Ilia Pod- 
endorf. Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 157. $4.50. 

Easy Science Experiments, Louis W. Klein- 
man. Hart Pnh., 74 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Experiments in Sound, Nelson F. Beeler. 
Crowell Co., 432 Park Ave., S., New York 
16. l’p. 130. $2.95. 

Exploring Science for the Space Age, Vic¬ 
tor C. Smith. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washing¬ 
ton Sq„ Philadelphia 5. Pp. 422. $3.96. 

Flight Today & Tomorrow (rev. ed.), Mar¬ 
garet O. Hyde. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 138. $3.00. 

Food and Science ... Today and Tomorrow, 
William J. Darby, M.D. and Gwen Lam. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Fossils, An Introduction to Prehistoric Life, 
William II. Matthews III. Barnes & Noble, 
105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 337. $5.75. 

Fossils, William 11. Matthews 111. Barnes ft 
Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 337. 
Paper, $2.25. 

Fourth Dimension Simply Explained, The, 
Henry P. Manning. Dover Pub.. 180 Varick 
St., New York 14. Pp. 251. Paper, $1.35. 

Great Men of Science, Arnold Dolin. Hart 
Pub.. 74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pj*. 192. 
$2.95. 

How and Why Wonder Book of Mathe¬ 
matics, The, Esther Harris Highland, and 
Harold Joseph Highland. Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 48. 
$ 1 . 00 .* 

llow and Why Wonder Book of Planets 
and Interplanetary Travel, Tiie, Harold 
J. Highland. Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 47. $1.00.* 

How \nd Why Wonder Book of Primitive 
Man, The, Donald Barr. Wonder Books, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 47. $.50.* 

IIow and Why Wonder Book of Sound, The, 
Martin L. Keen. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 
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i-is ivcav. 'Sow York 10. I’p. 18. $1.00.* 
T J i.AH.N ABOUT CALC! i ATORS AMD COM- 

l Raxmond G. Kenyon. Harper & 
-i-J E. 33rd St.. New York 16. Pp. 112. 

./• ■ u i nr:i:i>T, The. Henry Goldsehmiedt 

and Halina He Korhe. T. S. Denison, 321 
3lh Ave., S., Minneapolis. Pp. 197. $3.50.* 
I.Fir's ExpIrisientI Chemistry for Boys and 
Girts, Jacqueline Harris Straus, Harper &. 
Bros.. 19 F. 33rd St., New \ ork 16. Pp. 54. 
$2.50. 

Man-Madf. Moons, Marie Neurath. Lothrop, 
Lee & hbepard, 119 Park Ave. S., New York 

16. Pp. 36. $2.00.* 

Marvels of Scif.ncf. Isaac Asimov. Crowell- 
Collier Pub., 610 5th Ave.. New 1 ork 19. 
Pp. 222. Paper, $.95. 

Modern Space Science, Frederick E. Trink- 
lein and Charles M. Under. Holt, Reinhart 
and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 

17, Pp. 550. $-1.96. 

Project: Space. Judith Viorst. Science Serv¬ 
ice, 1719 N. St. N.W.. Washington 6, I). C. 
Pp. 221. Paper, $.15. 

Rays and Radiation, Robert Schard. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 2J0 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 72. $2.75. 

Rockets and Your Future, Stanley Beitler. 
Harper Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 111. $3.50. 

Rock-Hunter’s Rance Guide, The, Jay Ellis 
Ransom Harper Bros.. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 213. $4.95. 

Role of Science in Of r Modern World. 
The. George Russell Harrison. Apollo Edi¬ 
tions. 425 Park Ave., S„ New York 16. Pp. 
278. Paper, $1.75. 

Science in Retting, F.. R. DaSilva and Roy M. 
Doreus. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. l’p. 115. $3.95. 

Science in the Bathtub. Rebecca li. Marrus. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
5 ork 22. Pp. 23. $1.50.* 

Science Puzzlers, Martin Gardner. \ iking 
Press, 625 Madison \ve., New York 22. Pp. 
127. $2.00. 

Space Atlas. American Map Co., 3 W. 61st 


St., New York 23. Pp. 49. $1.00 (plus $.19 
postage!. 

Sp ace Science. Lloyd Malian. Areo l’ub., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 144. 
$2.50. 

Tbaii.blazer of American Science, Sarah R. 
Riedinan. Rand McNally, P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80. Pp. 224. $3.50. 

Yoi nc Scientist and Sports, George Barr. 
UcGran Hill. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 159. $3.00. 

Teenagers 

American Teenager. The, H. II. Remitters 
and D. II. Kadler. Maeladden-Bartell Corp., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pp; 267. 
Paper, $1.75. 

American Youth Culture, Earnest A. Smith. 
Free Press. 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
264. $5.00. 

Books for the Teen Ace, N. Y. Public Li¬ 
brary, 5tli Ave., & 42nd St., New York 18. 
Pp. 50. $.50. 

Culturally Deprived Child, The, Frank 
Kiessman. Harper Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 140, $3.95. 

Ci hrf.nt Projects in the Prevention, Con¬ 
trol and Treatment of Crime and I)elin- 
iJuem v (Spring 1962). Nat’l Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 E. 23rd St., New 
5 ork 10. I’p. 659. Paper, $6.75. 

Dealing with Delinquents, W. L. Herbert 
and F. \ Jarvis. Emerson Books. 251 W. 
19th N.. New York II. Pp. 207. $3.75. 
Drop-Outs. Tiie, Solomon O. Licliter, Elsie B. 
Rapien. Frances M. Seibert, and Morris A. 
Sklansky. M.D. Free Press ol Glencoe. 60 
5th Ave,, New York 11. Pp. 302. $5.50. 
Growing Pain-, Helen Parkhurst. Doubleday, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 295. 
$4.50. 

How to rf. an Adolescent . . . ami Survive, 
John L. Seliimel, M.D. Richards Rosen 
Press, 13 E. 22nd St., Nova York 10. Pp. 158. 
$2.95. 

Institute on Juvenile Delinquency, Charles 
C. Thomas, 301-27 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, III. I’p. 180. $6.50. 


One Hi ndred Talks to Teen-Acers, Law¬ 
rence P. Fitzgerald. Raker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6. Pp. 106. $1.95. 

Police Officeb and the CHtLD, The, Mary 
Holman. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 E. 
Lawrcnre Ave., Springfield, HI. Pp. 150. 
$5.50. 

Pupil Personnel and Guidance Service, 
Walter F. Johnson, Buford Stefiire and Roy 
A. Edelfelt. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 407. $6.50. 

Saint Paul Sunday Missal for Teenagers, 
Daughters of St. Paul. 50 St. Paul’s Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston 30. Pp. 413. $2.50. 
So You want to Raise A Boy? W. Cleon 
Skousen. Douhleday, Garden City, N. Y. 
Pp. 384. $4.50. 

Social Dynamite (Ont-of-School Youth). 
Natl. Committee for Children and Youth, 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 265. 
Paper, $.75. (plus $.25 postage). 
20th-Clntuuy Teenagers, Daughters of St. 
Paul, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Jamaica Plain, Bos¬ 
ton 30. Pp. 168. $2.00. 

Unusual Careers, Martha E. Munzer. Alfred 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Upbeat Generation, The, Claire Cox. Pren¬ 
tice-Hull, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 206. 
$3.95. 

Young Citizens, The. Algernon D. Black. 
Frederick Ungar, 131 E. 23rd St., New York 
10. Pp. 416. $6.00. 

Young Teens Plan Dates and Proms, Maiy 
Beery. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 160. $2.95. 
loi n Dating Data, Verna L. Joiner. Gospel 
Trumpet Co., 1200 E. 5th St., Anderson, lnd. 
Pp. 80. Paper, $1.25. 

Your Teen ager’s Mind and Body, Flanders 
Bunhar, M.D. Hawthorn Books, 70 5th Ave., 
New York II. Pp. 288. $4.95. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Arts and Activities, October 1962 
There’s Magic in Masks, Dorlhc M. Ghilctitt. 
hat \re Little Dolls Made Of? Fny John¬ 
son. 

Better Camping, Xorember-December 1962 
The Island That’s a National Park (Isle 
Royale), Raymond Benedict. 

Don’t Overlook the Ferns, l.nrry J. Kopp. 
Colorado’s “Sandbox ’ lor Campers, Mary 
II. llngen. 

National 4-11 News, Xm ember 1962 
Framing a Future [or Wildlife, Jerold IP’. 
A pps. 

4-H Ideas for a Brighter Christmas. 

The Optimist Magazine, Xmember 1962 
Salute to Youth Issue. 

Rehabilitation Literature, October 1962 
Progress in Music Therapy, Esther Goetz 
Gilliland. 

Safety Education, Xovember 1962 
Special Section: The Teenager. 

Tod ay’s Health, Xovember 1962 
They Dance Sitting Down, Edith II. Brown. 
Adages for Aging, Jules 11. Masserrnon, 
M.D. 

The Senior Market—Maturing Fast! Robert 
A. Kelly. 

California’s Monterey Coast: Beauty in Ac¬ 
tion, Richard Dunlop. 

The YWCA Magazine, October-Xovember 
1962 

Special Section: Planning for the Later 
Years. 


—-—- 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 

Words in butdfaee type $.25 eaeh the fifth of The month preceding date of 

Minimum ad accepted ... $3.U0 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or elearty print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in hoidfaee type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 

HELP WANTED tunities; liberal employee Plans for four new parks 

Therapists for California benefits. Write State Per- and fourteen new staff posi- 

State Hospitals. Opportu sonnel Board. 801 Capitol tions. Positive administra- 

nity to plan and conduct Avenue, . acrainento, t ali- tive S npp or t for park devel- 

individual patient recrea- 0 la ' opment. Requires gradua¬ 
tion as well as special Dvimmic state park ili- , ‘ on f rom aM accredited 

group activities; modern rector lor Nevada, tile na- c<| Hege and five years ol re¬ 
equipment and facilities lion’s fastest growing state. Sponsible experience in 

available. Positions op^j&fo Salary $749-8913 (appoint- park and recreational de- 

college graduates with nia- mi nt may be made for velopmcnt, two years of 

/or m recreation or recreo- above entrance, level). Un- which must have been in 

lion therapy, which includ- limited possibility lor land- an administrative caparity. 

ed supervised field work. use planning and program Contact and include resume 

No experience required. development. Ambitious immediately: State Person- 

Starting salary $463.00 per long-range program of ae- nc! Department, Carson 

month; promotional oppor- quisition and development. City, Nevada. 

The publisher assumes no responsibility tor services or items advertised here. 
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t^ancy tin cAsso/itments 


Cookies and Pure milk chocolate confections 

to satisfy the most discriminating taste. 

1 ’/» lb. Ice Bucket - Black and Gold Filigree design tin filled with Tangy 

Cheese Chips. 

2 lb. Party Time Assortment - Old English Scene Embossed tin filled with 

Pure Milk Chocolate - Enrobed Confections. 

2'h lb. Week-End Assortment - Blue Wedgewood Design tin filled with 
cookies and Milk Chocolate - Enrobed Confections 

English Style Cookie Assortments. 


2'/2 lb. Ribbons & Bows Design Round tin 
3 lb. Red Roses Design Oval tin 
3 lb. Needle Point Design Oval tin 

3 lb. Cake Server - Black & Copper Stripped tin 

4 lb. Red Plaid Design Picnic Basket tin 

4 lb. English Floral Design Picnic Basket tin 
3 lb. De Luxe Assortment - Cardboard Box 


Mail In Coupon 
for 


Iiiiii - IIBII 

ill i M . M M . /inn 

o^lasZc.. 

j I s “r Mail In Coupon 

SilfiS N.me . ilHiiSE 

mi i Address Tor juun » 

mm a* *■* Complete Information ami iiiki 

lillB —— .. >1111111 i 1 

iiiih ph „ n a ■ ii ■■iin 

BUIS . 

mu —“ ^fiiiiiiiiii iiv 

iiitwI 11 ^^naaiaagi ■■■aaaaaiiB 

iiiriiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiMaiiii.._ _ 

lllllllllllllillllii imilllllllPlIlIi lllfllllll IHI8IBIRII llllllllll » 

■—--.*iiatiiii n uaiia * ■«;*»!■*■»»*>* muMauMii ttaiaaaiaiaiiiiBaiaa"- — 
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